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INTRODUCTION 

This little book review first appeared in Labor History, Spring 1960. It is 
reprinted here particularly for its reference to the Masters, Mates, and 
Pilots union. In March, a reform movement won elections in New York Local 88, 
successfully culminating a seven year battle to oust corrupt officials and 
install democracy. The Local 88 story is told in detail in the August issue of 
The Progressive. 


in 1953, the MMP alone in the AFL voted against expelling the International 
Longshoremen's Association. In 1958 the MMP International President went 
to prison for graft. Now the union is being transformed by successive waves 
of rank and file reform. Ater events in New York, a Committee for Integrity 
arose in Texas Local 20 to oppose a local administration which had been part 
of the discredited International regime. Under the editorship of Joseph H. 
Tupper, an old-time rank and file seafaring man, the Texas reformers publish 
an effective periodical letter, the Call for Integrity. Later, a new group of 
insurgents organized in West Coast Local 90, publishing its own mimeographed 
magazine, The Main Channel, campaigning under the editorship of W. H. Brandt, 
for a thorough democratization of the union. 


These movements are not formally united; that is their weakness. But they 
share the moral bond of a common striving for decent unionism. The MMP 
will soon elect officers in a membership referendum and there is no single 
reform slate in the field. 


But at least an honest count is now guaranteed. In May, at its national 
convention, after widespread pressure from the reformers, the union selected 
the Election Institute to conduct the poll. The Institute was founded last year 
by a group of outstanding civil libertarians, liberal attorneys and university 
professors as a vehicle for impartial and democratically run union elections. 
The decision to use its facilities was a triumph for MMP democracy. 


The MMP present clear evidence of the great potential for democratic reform 
from below in our labor movement. To tell its story is to spur on other men 
in other unions. It reminds the world of liberalism of its own duty to union 
democracy. Decent union leaders with huge treasuries at their command, 
democratic unions with all their power, liberals in the law and in the univer- 


sities, writers, political leaders, all have a moral obligation to remember men 
like these and to find a way to help them. 


Only as a truly democratic movement itself, can labor make its full contribu- 
tion as one of the great forces for democracy in society, for liberalism, and 
for social advance. Printing and mailing costs have been paid for by union 
members and leaders and others who feel that these reprints tell an important 
but neglected story. If you agree, the form on the back page suggests how 
you can help. In any case, your comments and suggestions are most welcome. 


H. W. BENSON, JULY 1960. 


The Maritime Story: A Study in Labor-Management Relations. By Joseph P. 
Goldberg. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1958. x, 361 pp. $6.50 


The world’s dispossessed once manned the American merchant 
marine. Richard Henry Dana, Harvard student who interrupted his 
studies to sail before the mast, was appalled by the degradation of his 
“fellow creatures” aboard ship. Yet, he felt uneasy before the strange 
race of seamen. | 

“I was witness to an act of great cruelty inflicted upon my own 
shipmates;” he wrote in 1840, ‘‘and indeed I can sincerely say that the 
simple mention of the word flogging brings up in me feelings which I 
can hardly control. Yet, when the proposition is made to abolish it 
entirely and at once; to prohibit the captain from ever, under any cir- 
cumstances, inflicting corporal punishment; I... doubt exceedingly the 
expediency of making any positive enactment which shall have that 
effect... . No prudent master, however peaceably inclined, would go to 
sea without his pistols and handcuffs.” The compassionate youth 
pleaded to lighten the seaman’s burdens; but in his mind there were 
prudent limits. 

It was ten years, in 1850, before flogging was illegalized. Another 
sixty-five years passed before all corporal punishment was abolished in 
the 1915 Seamen’s Act. It was far longer before the seaman won a free 
worker’s elemental rights. The story of that painful and exacting up- 
ward climb, and of the men who persisted, is the history of maritime 
unionism; that history is recounted with exemplary scholarship, by 
Joseph P. Goldberg in The Maritime Story. The volume is one of the 
Wertheim Publications in Industrial Relations published by Harvard 
University. The author served on a War Labor Board maritime panel 
and is now a staff specialist for the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

At the turn of the century, where the author opens his history, the 
seaman was usually foreign born; on ship, he worked fourteen hours a 
day; he sometimes slept on boards and always lived in filth, all for 
fifteen to thirty dollars per month. On the beach, he was preyed on by 
crimps, cheap boardinghouse and saloon keepers, padrones whose loan- 
sharking tribute was conveniently deducted from his pay by shipowners. 
Before the law, he was virtually in involuntary servitude, subject to 
imprisonment for “desertion” if he left ship before the voyage’s end, 
even in a safe home port. In 1906, Mr. Goldberg relates, one hundred 
ships’ crews charged that in eleven years there had been fifteen deaths 
and many cases of permanent disability, suicide, and insanity because 


of maltreatment at sea. Yet, only seven officers were convicted, receiv- 
ing only nominal punishment. 

The rise of maritime unionism was paralleled by the formation of 
a variety of employers’ associations on both coasts. Particularly informa- 
tive is the writer’s description of their origins and of the distinctions 
and antagonisms among them. 

But if any single theme runs through this book it is the irrepres- 
sible demand of the seaman for full citizenship, a striving that was 
inseparable from his struggles for unionism and his demand for a 
union hiring hall. The outstanding success of this volume is its studious 
documentation of that connection between unionism and the quest for 
human dignity, tracing the movement from its origins seventy-five years 
ago, through two world wars and the Great Depression, from its utter 
defeat in the twenties to its victory in the mid-thirties. 

In 1936, only eight percent of the seamen were married; by 1954, 
it was sixty-four percent. Seaman’s pay now approximates his shoreside 
brother’s; he gets pensions, welfare and unemployment benefits. He 
has won expanded legal rights. He can afford a home, a car, a family. 
This is the rise of a near galley-slave to basic humanity. Yet, the author 
does not advance the notion, so popular in analyzing the position of 
American labor, that the seaman has become ‘‘middle class.” With all 
his gains, the seaman resists such classification; his job status is as inse- 
cure as his industry; he is closely dependent upon the strength of his 
unions and his hiring hall. It would be awkward to put under the middle 
class rubric a position so completely associated with labor and union 
solidarity. 

Mr. Goldberg has amassed a mountain of information on the mul- 
tifarious aspects of labor relations in a complicated area. His painstak- 
ing scholarship and prodigious research make a remarkable example of 
self-limited concentration upon a single subject, resisting the temptation 
to digress into the larger social and political events of the general labor 
movement. As a technique, it has its obvious merits. But here, at times, 
it lapses almost into naivete. 

The story of the Communist Party in maritime comes out as a 
series of random changes in tactics unexplained except in the most sur- 
face manner. The bitter conflicts between Joseph Curran, Harry Bridges, 
and Harry Lundeberg are noted, but with only passing and euphemistic 
reference to Communist party policy. What was a fundamental clash 
between Stalinist and anti-Stalinist wings in the labor movement ap- 


pears merely as simple friction between ordinary officials. The sorry 
impact of the Communists on maritime is lost. 


When the grip of the Communist party over the National Mari- 
time Union is broken, the author sees a victory of ‘‘pork chops’ union- 
ism over ideologies; Curran comes off nicely as a union leader who 
finally opposed the Communists out of simple worker needs; Curran 
seems almost as simple-minded as the account is over-simplified. 


The conflict with Communism in the labor movement was a fight 
between two kinds of politics. On the side of the Communist party was 
the politics of adjustment and obeisance to the interests of the dicta- 
torial Soviet regime and the manipulation of the labor movement to 
serve its ends, a political line that was consistently, aggressively, and 
finally suicidally pursued. On the other side was the politics of 
anti-Stalinism which, in most of its variants in the unions, took its 
point of departure from the interests of the labor movement broadly 
considered, a political line not always advanced with the same uni- 
formity, consistency and militancy. In the United Auto Workers union, 
for example, opposition to the Communist party centered not around 
“pork chops” but Reutherism. Reuther defeated the Party by advancing 
a democratic, decent, militant, politically conscious union program. In 
the NMU, on the contrary, there was Curran. It would be instructive 
to probe the effects of this big difference, but the problem itself 
eludes our author. 

Mr. Goldberg concludes that “strong and democratic unions have 
developed” in the maritime industry. Strong, yes. But democratic? 
Such a conclusion, to put it mildly, is overoptimistic. It is one thing 
to recognize the splendid achievements of the seafaring uriions: they 
literally liberated the workers from a kind of serfdom and brought 
them a measure of democracy in industry vis-a-vis their employers. 
But it is something quite different to imagine these unions have them- 
selves emerged as models of democracy. It is a paradox: the labor 
movement advances the cause of democracy in industry and in society; 
at the same time democracy can retrogress within the unions. Such 
is the case in maritime. 


The author repeatedly mentions expulsions, almost always with an 
irritating lack of explanation as though the suppression of critics was 
to be taken for granted. It is understandable; there have been perhaps 
as many oppositionist members and officials expelled from the small 
maritime unions as anywhere. Beatings are administered to union 
tivals as a routine; seamen have even invented their own slang to go 


with it: “dumping.” Men have been dumped at their own union meet- 
ing or in their own union hall for the indiscretion of asserting a right 
to criticize. 

In 1950, the Curran administration expelled followers of Vice- 
President Jack Lawrenson and New York Port Agent David Drum- 
mond. The Maritime Story repeats briefly what has erroneously become 
the accepted version of the story, concluding, “The victory of ‘pork 
chop’ unionism was complete.” The actuality was quite different; those 
events marked a major step in the obliteration of NMU democracy 
and its final bureaucratization. 

Lawrenson had helped decisively to force Communist party mem- 
bers out of union leadership, but Curran was not satisfied. At the 1949 
convention he insisted upon a constitutional amendment to make Com- 
munism incompatible with NMU membership and to outlaw the cit- 
culation of “slanderous” literature. In this, he was opposed by the 
Lawrenson group, which attacked the proposal as undemocratic. (The 
United Auto Workers and other democratic unions, it should be noted, 
have never denied Communists the right to union membership.) 
As a consequence, Curran could not get the required two-thirds con- 
vention vote. Lawrenson had the overwhelming support of the New 
York membership, the largest concentration in the country. At a Port of 
New York membership meeting in the first week after the convention, 
a vote went 3,000 - 10 against Curran’s resolution. If Curran was to get 
a majority in a membership referendum, he had to destroy the in- 
fluence of Lawrenson and his group. Without explanation or justifica- 
tion, Drummond was summarily removed as Port Agent and Hulbert 
Warner, an administrator, installed in his place. Systematically, Curran 
proceeded to drive his opponents out of the union. With his critics 
expelled, intimidated, and demoralized, he was able to sanctify his 
achievements with referendums. As the years passed, Curran eliminated 
other independent-minded officials from leadership. He sent into ob- 
livion two old-timers who had fought with him against Lawrenson: 
Vice-President Hulbert Warner and National Secretary Neal Hanley. 
Next, went M. Hedley Stone, treasurer, who had been with Curran 
against Warner and Hanley; it was his error to question Curran’s hiring 
hall policy. 

Maritime labor has suffered a steady erosion of its inner union 
democracy. Yet one union of seafarers has become the arena for a wide- 
spread resurgeace of democracy, so remarkable that it may portend a 


new beginning. Mr. Goldberg’s study deals almost exclusively with the 
unions of unlicensed seamen. These events, however, occur in a small 
union of licensed deck officers, the Masters, Mates and Pilots union. 
Here, for seven years, ignored and unmarked, a unique movement for 
democracy has been taking shape. In 1952-3, a reform caucus in MMP, 
Local 88, New York, called for a permanent “two-party” system in the 
union. (Local 88 has some 1,800 members; the International, about 
10,000). 

It was the beginning of the first sustained effort to extend into the 
broader labor movement the principle that distinguishes the democratic 
structure of the International Typographical Union. The president of 
Local 88, C. T. Atkins, president too of the International, acted quickly 
to expel five of his rivals for “dual unionism,” a charge based upon the 
formation of an inner union opposition caucus. The expelled men, 
barred from jobs under their license, sailed as ordinary seamen, con- 
tinuing to press their case in the state courts. Meanwhile, in the fall of 
1956, Atkins was arrested for selling jobs. By early 1918, he was con- 
victed and sent to prison. In this year and a half, he remained local 
president. 


Atkins was on his way to jail when the five men, expelled in 1953, 
were reinstated by order of the highest state court. The reform move- 
ment was vindicated and grew rapidly. Only then was Atkins removed 
by his International associates, but a trusteeship was imposed over the 
local to keep the reformers from winning control. They constituted 
themselves into a Party for Union Democracy demanding autonomy, 
elections and a multi-party system, a principle which they had main- 
tained stoutly for seven years. Now, the Local 88 reformers are backed 
by a growing reform movement in Local 20, Texas, third largest. In 
the Masters, Mates, and Pilots union the demand for internal political 
democracy revives; it may become, too, the first union in the American 
labor movement to be restored to democracy and decency by the efforts 
of its own rank and file, unaided, so far, by a single elected official. 

Inevitably in a work of the scope of The Maritime Story, there will 
be omissions; in this case, the gaps in analysis are serious. But within 
the chosen limits of the author’s own interests, the research and scholar- 
ship are formidable. He makes accessible a hundred and fifty years of 
data on the maritime industry. In this respect, it is a valuable reference 


source. 
H. W. BENSON 
New York City 


"An informed membership is a responsible group; a repressed 
membership will behave erratically. This newsletter is primarily 
an attempt to break the stranglehold on freedom of expression 
within the organization ... it is a naive assumption to believe that 
men will forever bow down in darkness. In the final analysis, the 
truth will out, the word will be communicated.” 


From The Main Channel (West Coast Rank and Fle Group) 


"The most remarkable aspect of this victory (in Local 88) is that 
the rank and filers won without the help of a single union official. In 
fact practically every elected and appointed official in the country 
campaigned vigorously for the International's slate, but their all- 
out efforts did not deceive a majority of the membership. This is 
the very first time in recent labor history that an honest movement 
has triumphed over the formidable power brought to bear on it by 
an officialdom interested only in keeping itself in power and in 
keeping us in the dark." 


By Joseph H. Tupper in The Call for Integrity (Texas Local 20) 


“A two-party political system in our Union, as in our country, to 
ensure competent leaders of integrity and ability to correct abuses 
when they arise." 


From the platform of the Party for Union Democracy, 
ae victorious reform group in New York 


H. W. BENSON, BOX 62 KNICKERBOCKER STATION NEW YORK 2, N. Y. 
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Union Democracy in Action 


Intellectuals & the Lonely Union Reformer 


ONCE THERE WAS a strong link of soli- 
darity between the intellectual and the working class, 
but that link is broken, for this is the era of the intel- 
lectual’s disenchantment with labor. The intellectual 
has not exactly lost interest in the labor movement. The 
character of his interest, however, has been transformed. 
The lawyer finds that official labor makes a fine client, 
and he serves it diligently for the customary fee. The 
writer has graduated from unions into the universities, 
and he there pursues labor, which he knew so well, as 
a convenient subject for historical research and socio- 
logical interrogation, approaching it as raw material for 
a doctoral thesis. No longer the fiery spirit of commit- 
ment and attachment, but the cold, detached, aloof 
gaze of the sociological quiz kid. The publicity man, 
the research worker, the editor, and the educator all 
serve labor—but with a different spirit; they come often 
as employees and sometimes with cynicism. 

What happened? 

From radicals and ex-radicals comes a facile reply: 
then we were Marxists, or Leninists, or Trotzkyists, or 
plain red-hot socialists. And in the youth of our varying 
dogmas, we dreamed of the proletarian, pure, demo- 
cratic, progressive, who would liberate all mankind. 
Labor, yearning to be free, would at last liberate human- 
ity. But it was a fantasy. Now, with experience and 
maturity we face the sordid reality. Once we saw the 
noble worker, muscles bulging, breaking the chains of 
capitalism across his mighty biceps. Now, we still see 
the bulging muscles; but we notice a small head and 
there are no chains breaking. Marxism and the ideali- 
zation of the working class have been outlived; natu- 
rally, we re-evaluate the labor movement. 

From those with a less fervid past comes another ex- 
planation, more sociological, less political, but in essence 
the same. Unionism, it is said, has been “institutional- 
ized”; instead of being a mighty mass movement on 
behalf of the underdog, it has become a bureaucratized 
pressure group, uninterested in the great causes of peace, 
freedom, and progress, striving for private advantage, 
often in collusion with Big Business at the expense of 
the public. And (so the notion goes) while we can sym- 
pathize with an occasional union demand, we can hardly 
give serious attention to unionism as a movement for 
democracy. 

From these standpoints, the working class has let 
down the intellectual and doomed his youthful hopes to 
disappointment; and if the radical shrugs off the labor 
movement, it is, he imagines. essentially because that 
movement has not proved worthy of his great trust in it. 


It might all ring true except for this: if the Working 
Class (capital W) has “failed”; if the Labor Movement 
(capital L) is a disappointment, there remain nonethe- 
less thousands of men within the unions, rank-and-filers, 
shop-level leaders, who persist in pressing for democracy 
and decency within their unions. The intellectual is 
disenchanted with institutions which, he is convinced, 
curb and discourage democracy; at any rate, they have 
no need of his help and no call on his sympathies. But 
what of those men who fight on from below for democ- 
racy? The radical intellectual casts them, too, into the 
shadows. The union democrat must fight on, alone, un- 
aided, unknown. If it is proper for decent unionists to 
call for a change in the labor movement—and it is—it 
is no less proper to call upon the intellectual to fulfill 
his own responsibility to those who stand for democracy 
in that movement. 

There are rank-and-file union reformers, many of 
them. This simple declaration of fact must be undex- 
lined, because there is almost no one who records their 
story. Writers on labor are normally busy with other 
things. Sometimes there comes along a book like Labor 
U. S. A., by Lester Velie, who, with sympathy, admira- 
tion and veracity, tells of some of these men who strive 
to refurbish the unions. But such a book is a rarity and 
is received with supercilious tolerance by reviewers. 

Four years ago, a rank-and-file reform group suc- 
ceeded in ousting a corrupt clique of business agents 
from Lodge 113 of the International Association of 
Machinists in Chicago. But I.A.M. President A. J. Hayes, 
perturbed by this eruption of grass-roots democracy, 
put the lodge under trusteeship, just to be safe. Litera- 
ture distribution and the circulation of petitions in the 
union were outlawed. The reform group persisted in 
the demand for democracy and autonomy. When two of 
its leaders offered a resolution for public review boards 
at a 1958 A.F.L.-C.1.O. state convention, Hayes had them 
tried by a special committee appointed by himself. The 
trial committee’s report remained secret; not even the 
defendants have ever learned what its verdict was. 
Hayes was not satisfied; for he set it aside and personally 
ordered the expulsion of the two critics. After three 
years of trusteeship, expulsions, threats, uncontrolled 
manipulation by the union’s national office, the use of 
the official local press to attack the reformers, and a con- 
temptible and futile effort to denounce them as reds 
before the House Un-American Activities Committee, 
Hayes felt that it was safe to restore the lodge’s auton- 
omy and call elections. Nonetheless. the reform group 
won 48% of the votes. In January of this year, the re- 


lormers e1ecieu tweive of the fourteen committee mem- 
peis and delegates chosen at a big membership meeting, 

ihe retormers ot Loage 113 did not surrender, even 
after tive years, vecause wey are dedicated union demo- 
crats. In the last year, they were encouraged by liberal 
pupiic opimion, Well-known pro-labor intellectuals sent 
1etters o1 protest to George Meany and to the LA.M. 
Arucies appeared in the meporter and the Progressive. 
‘The national oftice of the American Civil Liberties 
Union took an active interest in the case. Rank-and-filers 
got some free legal advice, and a committee of promi- 
nent liberals was ready to intervene on their behalf if an 
effective recourse to the courts seemed possible. But the 


two expelled leaders, Marion Cieply and irwin Kappa- 
port, have not been reinstated. It took a long time to get 


their story to the attention of the liberal world. Now the 
danger is that it will be forgotten. 

When top 1.A.iM. officials cooperated with the House 
Un-American Activities Committee to investigate Lodge 
113 last year, one of their aims was to defame a former 
lodge president, Albert Dency, who had become one of 
the reform leaders. What they had thought would be a 
bombshell turned out to be a dud. Dency testified under 
oath that he had never been a member of the Commu- 
nist Party; but another witness, Ed Alexander, an ad- 
mitted former Communist, reported that the C.P. had 
supported Hayes rather than the insurgents and had 
been bitterly hostile to the Lodge 113 reform movement. 
Alexander himself had been expelled from the party 
because he insisted on supporting the Dency group. 

When Dency was subpoenaed by the committee, 
he shopped around for a lawyer and discovered that it 
would cost him $500 for one-shot representation at the 
hearings. That would have been five weeks’ wages for ten 
minutes of legal presence. This was a democratic luxury 
he couldn’t afford, so he had to go without counsel. Since 
there were no big constitutional issues at stake, the 
matter lay outside the chosen purview of the local 
branch of the A.C.L.U. 

Now, for the sake of argument, let us grant that labor 
is institutionalized, that Marxism is dead, and that illu- 
sions are illusions. But the case of Lodge 113 raises less 
philosophical issues. Why was the story frozen out of the 
press for four years? Why couldn’t Dency get a lawyer? 
He is not institutionalized; he is a militant union dem- 
ocrat. The explanation, of course, is horribly primitive. 
The liberal lawyer, skilled at labor affairs, eye cocked at 
the union official, will not lightly offend a potential 
client; the liberal office-holder will not risk antagonizing 
an influential probable supporter; the professor will 
not endanger the source of funds that might finance 
projects of great value to humanity; the research worker 
will not imperil his access to labor archives; the top- 
flight reporter will not cut off the flow of inside stories 
and possible scoops (on safer subjects) ; the union staff 
intellectual will see the dismissal axe ever poised. 


Where, then, and to whom can the embattled rank- 
and-filer turn for assistance’ ‘Lhe answer is depressing: 


To make democratic constitutional precedent, go to 
the A.C.L.U. ‘Vo defend workers against governmental 
inteference and employer aggression, go to the Workers 
Defense League. To protest nuclear testing, go to SANK 
or to LiseraTIOoN. ‘I'o fight for civil rights, go to the 
N.A.A.C.P. To change the nature of our social system, 
go to the Socialist Party. There is help for every cause 
... unless you are a union reformer. 

In decent unions, like the United Auto Workers or the 
International Typographical Union, the local member 
can usually count on his own international. But in an 
international whose officialdom is corrupt or undemo- 
cratic, there is virtually nowhere to turn for help, for 
advice, for encouragement—no decent labor leader, no 
progressive-minded attorney, no liberal writer. The 
union democrat stands isolated and alone, faced by an 
adversary with millions of dollars at his disposal. 

The union reformer feels himself part of a liberal 
community of labor leaders, public officials, radicals, 
intellectuals, and writers. Inspired by their proclaimed 
democratic ideals, he reacts with indignation against 
corruption and dictatorship in his union, and the rhet- 
oric of liberalism rings in his mind as he rises to demand 
a change. When he begins, it seems simple; but he 
quickly discovers that his protests have plunged him 
into a difficult and complicated battle. 

If he is to persist, if he is to risk his job, face dis- 
crimination and sometimes physical danger, he has to 
have the overwhelming conviction that he is right. He 
has to hear the call, loud and clear, from those whom 
he respects: the pro-labor intellectual, the decent labor 
leader, the democratic-minded public. He must have 
open moral support; not merely private sighs of sym- 
pathy, but vociferous, articulate, forceful, widespread 
public acclamation; an unambiguous declaration that 
the democratic union reformers are right and those re- 
pressing them wrong. In short, the union militant needs 
support in its most elemental form. 

The outside intellectual or professional can make the 
difference between encouraging success and demoral- 
izing defeat. Liberal lawyers, professors, writers, and 
others have helped effectively in enough instances to 
prove that such help could be given on a far wider scale. 
The case of Lodge 113 was one outstanding example. 
There was another in maritime. In New York, when five 
men were expelled from Local 88 of the Masters, Mates, 
and Pilots Union for the simple act of forming an oppo- 
sition caucus, they went to Attorney John Harold. By 
luck, he was not an ex-radical; in his ignorance, he did 
not know that the labor movement had exhausted its 
potential; and he was unaware that he was therefore 
morally entitled to dismiss these reformers with an 
annoyed shrug or, as an acceptable alternative, to sug- 
gest a respectable, non-ideological retainer. He thought 


tnat they were right and he felt obligated to come to 
their assistance. he served without tee for seven years! 
it onty for this, the case was unique in reent labor his- 
tory. 1t was Harold’s skill that turned the trick in court. 
Ubviously, no single lawyer could atkord to build a 
practice out of such cases; he would soon go bankrupt. 
But each lawyer could take one. With the help of Har- 
old, the Local 88 reformers won reinstatement and back 
pay; they won the restoration of autonomy for their 
suspended local; and they got elections, rigidly and hon- 
estly supervised by an outside referee. The men of 
Local 88 are persistent rank-and-file democrats; without 
their determination and sacrifices, the cause would have 
been abandoned. And without the help of Harold, they 
might have found it hopeless, It was that combination, 
of militant union democrat and socially conscious profes- 
sional, that prevailed over corruption and bureaucracy 
in an important sector of the labor movement. 

This seven-year struggle received only trivial mention 
in the press, even though the international and local 
president whom it opposed finally went to jail for selling 
jobs. So it goes: in locals of the Teamsters Union, in the 
International Union of Operating Engineers, and in the 
Boilermakers Union, there have been strong movements 
for democracy and decency, only a sample of stirrings 
among union members everywhere. 

Then there is the other side of the picture. Enormous 
human effort and impressive quantities of money are ex- 
pended on labor as a subject for academic study. No 
less than seventy-five experts have been probing the 
multifarious facets of union life for the trade-union 
project of the Fund for the Republic. Soon there will 
come an enormous printed outpouring of the fruits of 
diligent research, focused particularly on unionism’s 
impact upon democracy. Expenses will probably total 
over a million dollars. 

Meanwhile, thousands of lawyers busy themselves 
with the legal business of union clients; their charges 
doubtless run into millions. Add the writers, publicity 
directors, editors, educators, lecturers, professors who 
address union conferences, research directors; you have 
a substantial little army of liberal and radical intellec- 
tuals immersed in labor affairs. 

This is not intended, even by implication, as a slur on 
funds, grants, foundations, and worthy projects, even 
though they have nothing to do with assisting those who 
fight for union democracy. There are other things to be 
done, too; and those who are attached to projects and 
jobs must, naturally, stick to their assigned and defined 
tasks. Still, sometimes it does seem that the investiga- 
tion of the decline of union democracy has itself become 
big business; we have, then, the four Bigs: Big Business, 
Big Labor, Big Government, and Big Research into 
union democracy. In all this dedication to pure thought, 
in all this expenditure of cash, the rank-and-file unionist 
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cant get a ume! For heaven’s sake, why doesn’t some- 
vne organize a project or establish a fund to help the 
poOvr union leformer/’ 5o tar, 1t seems to be far more re- 
warding to study union democracy than to help it. 

Alter tens of tuousands ot pages of testimony during 
ten years betore congressional committees, after pro- 
fuse cluckings of public outrage, only a single institution 
has arisen to give practical assistance to union democ- 
racy. Last year, a small group of eminent intellectuals 
established the Election Institute to conduct fair and 
impartial elections in private organizations. But it can 
intervene only when a union formally and officially in- 
vites it; enormous public and membership pressure 
would be necessary to get it in where it is needed i: ? 

The problem is too vast for any small assortment oi 
random individuals; and there are no foundations and 
no grants to help. Until an adequate force can be mobil- 
ized behind the lonely union reformers, I suggest a 
moral stopgap, taking example from the medical profes- 
sion. Doctors make a lot of money. A surgeon will take 
perhaps a thousand dollars for removing a rich man’s 
appendix with meticulous care. He will charge a few 
hundred for slicing out mine. Then, in self-justification, 
he will hack out a pauper’s for nothing. For every week 
of collecting high fees at his private office, the doctor 
feels obliged to donate a few hours to the clinic. All this 
is hardly the solution to the nation’s health problem. 
But let us grant at least this: the medical profession has 
enough sensitivity to public opinion to make the proper 
gesture of deferential hypocrisy. It is not much. But it is 
more than the liberal intellectual does for the rank-and- 
file union reformer. 

Why not a free clinic, so to speak, for the unionist? 
Let every liberal lawyer who makes his living out of the 
labor movement devote his services free to one (only 
one) insurgent group fighting against corruption. Let 
every civil-liberties institution seriously and publicly 
take up one (just one) important case of union democ- 
racy. Let every labor writer compose one article (paid 
or unpaid) out of every dozen to tell the story of union 
reformers. Let the idea man, the public-relations expert 
assume the duty of aiding and advising (incognito, per- 
haps) just one democratic opposition movement. How 
quickly the inner mood of unionism would change! If 
they will not do it out of idealism, let it be out of simple 
charity. If the liberal intellectual cannot share a gen- 
uine solidarity with the rank-and-file reformer, let there 
be noblesse oblige. “Not Marxism but philanthropy” 
could be the watchword of our day. 

There are decent labor leaders and union militants 
who would like to exorcise rackets and spur on union 
democracy; they need the goad of liberal public opinion 
and the moral encouragement of the radical. Here again 
is the opportunity to begin restoring the link between 
intellectual and union idealist. 


BY WAY OF EXPLANATION 


This article aims frankly to nudge the conscience of 
our liberal world and remind it of the rank and file 
union democrat. Toward that end, I propose to circu- 
late it as widely as possible. And, if there is interest, 
perhaps other material. 

For example: Since the article was written, the re- 
form movement won elections in New York Local 88 
of the Masters, Mates, and Pilots. In Texas Local 20, a 
Committee for Integrity has been formed. In the large 
West Coast Local 90, a newly constituted reform caucus 
publishes its own paper, The Main Channel, as an 
organ of free discussion and union democracy. That 
story should be made available. 

There is reference, also, to the expulsion of two men 
from Tool and Die Makers Lodge 113 of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists in Chicago. They re- 
main expelled and it would be worthwhile to report 
somewhere on the current status of their case. 

There is no intention of writing any kind of “ex- 
posés”; quite the contrary. Whatever its shortcomings, 
the labor movement, together with the mass movement 
for Negro equality, stands as one of the significant 


forces for democracy, liberalism, and social advance. 
In the labor movement, there have always been strong 


forces for democracy and decency: socialists and indus- 
trial unionists in the early days; the CIO in two dec- 
ades; and now a broader progressive wing. Considered 
as a bloc of unions, that progressive wing has remained 
a minority of the general labor movement. But it is 
supplemented, so to speak, by thousands of rank and 
file reformers in unions everywhere. Without knowl- 
edge of one another, without connection among them, 
without aid from their matural allies in the leadership 
of other unions, these men persist in their efforts to 
revitalize their own unions. In this, they are defenders 
of the good name of unionism; their very existence is 
a vindication of the labor movement which has trained 
them and impelled them toward industrial democracy. 
Their story should be told as a part of the larger story 
of progressive trade unionism. 

The costs of publishing and mailing this reprint have 
been covered by the kind contributions of union mem- 
bers and leaders and of others who feel that the mes- 
sage is worth passing on. If you agree, the form below 
suggests several ways in which you can help. In any 
case, your comments and suggestions will be most 
welcome. 


H. W. BENSON 
MAY 1960 


UDA underlines labor's contribution to democracy and _ in- 
sists upon the necessity of democracy in the labor movement. 
It is not the apologist for any officialdom. It does not serve as 
a factional organ to propagate the platform of any group. It 
aims to record the efforts of unionists at every level, rank and 
filers and decent leaders, to strengthen inner union democracy 
where it has been weakened and to restore it where it has been 
repressed. Why not subscribe now? H. W. Benson, editor 


From Norman Thomas 


No paper or magazine can be judged only by its size. I 
consider Union Democracy in Action an exceedingly im- 
portant paper in America because it deals from the inside 


with so vital a question as union democracy. The labor 


movement is absolutely vital to a healthy democracy in our 
time and the value of its contribution depends in large 
measure on the vitality of its internal democracy with 
which you are so concerned. More power to you. 


UNION DEMOCRACY IN ACTION 


(10 issues) 
Use the enclosed donation to circulate UDA. 
[.} Send sample copies to the list I enclose. 
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Box 62 Knickerb: cker Station, New York 2, N. Y. 
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captains 
are 
revoli 


by H. W. BENSON 


/\piaes from the moment the AFL 
merged with the CIO, the new, 
giant labor organization took strong 
measures to clean its own house of 
the racketeers and the hoodlums. 
There were codes and resolutions, 
suspensions and expulsions. But ex- 
perience has proved that action by 
top union officials is not enough; re- 
form from above has reached an im- 
passe. The first round is over. 

The next round requires a sum- 
mons to local leaders and active mili- 
tants among the rank and file union 
members. And there are thousands of 
them prepared to fight for decency in 
their unions. Sometimes, alone and 
unaided by unionism elsewhere, they 
conquer entrenched corruption. A 
prime example is the case of the 
Masters, Mates, and Pilots Union, 
AFL-CIO. In 1953, this union re- 
ceived great notoriety for voting 
against the expulsion of the corrupt 
International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation from the AFL. In 1960, it 
seems about to become the first inter- 
national to be restored to decency 
and democracy by its own rank and 
file, unaided by a single top official. 

Last spring, when the ballots were 
counted in New York’s MMP Local 
88, a rank and file reform ticket, the 
Party for Union Democracy had won 


a remarkable victory for democracy 
after a battle against corruption which 
began in 1952. The reformers had 
succeeded in electing a president, bus- 
iness manager, and first vice-presi- 
dent. Only one top post went to the 
corrupt incumbents. Of seven seats 
on the local’s executive board, the 
Party for Union Democracy won four. 

Men in their forties make up the 
new administration, men who became 
seamen in their youth and have been 
union men for twenty years or more. 
None has ever held high union office 
before. Their platform demanded 
honest hiring in a local whose former 
president had sold jobs; the restora- 
tion of autonomy where a trustee ap- 
pointed by the international had arbi- 
trarily ruled for two years; and a 
multi-party system, a startling pro- 
posal in a labor movement ruled nor- 
mally by so-called “one-party govern- 
ments.” During the trusteeship, their 
paid local staff was appointed and 
controlled by the trustee; membership 
meetings were cancelled; five reform 
leaders had been expelled. But they 
never surrendered; they maintained 
their caucus; they published news- 
papers and handbills; and, in the end, 
they won. 

The International Organization of 
Masters, Mates, and Pilots, with a 
national membership of some 11,000, 
holds a strategic position in the mari- 
time industry. On each freighter, 
tanker, and passenger liner, four men 
hold full authority and responsibility: 
the master, popularly known as the 
captain, and his three mates. They 
represent the top maritime craft. In 
New York, Local 88 with more than 
1,800 members enrolls nearly one- 
fifth of the national membership. Its 
reform victory portends a revamping 
of the International. 

Why is such a union in ferment? 
Give any union member “his’’—goes 
a familiar argument—and he is indif- 
ferent to how the official gets “his.” 
And that, the argument cynically con- 
cludes, is why union corruption is 
tolerated. But in Local 88, that ex- 
planation has a hollow ring. An av- 
erage master or chief mate earns 
$12,000 to $14,000 a year. For many, 
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the pay alone was not enough. They 
wanted decency too. 

The story began in 1952 when an 
opposition slate ran against the local 
administration, demanding democra- 
cy at meetings, honest hiring proced- 
ures, stricter accounting of union 
funds, and vigorous contract enforce- 
ment. After the elections, when they 
were declared defeated, the insurgents 
formed a continuing caucus. “Is the 
two-party system possible in Local 
88?” they asked in a handbill. “In 
every nation in the free world there 
are two or more parties. Only in 
Russia is there only one party.” Be- 
fore their mimeograph ink was dry, 
five reform leaders were expelled for 
“dual unionism,” “unauthorized meet- 
ings,” and similar offenses. No one 
in the official liberal or labor world 
paid the slightest attention; there was 
not a ripple of protest. 

But the five men were not com- 
pletely alone. They were spurred on 
by members of the Association of 
Catholic Trade Unionists which, in 
New York, had attracted 4 group of 
young students devoted to more than 
formal religiosity. The militant young 
Catholics put their meager resources 
—a mimeograph machine, a type- 
writer, a meeting hall—at the dis- 
posal of the reform unionists. They 
appealed to labor attorney John Har- 
old, who represented the five reform- 
ers for six years without a fee and 
even paid out-of-pocket expenses 


himself. 
Less 


Abruptly, in the fall of 1956, the 
reformers were publicly vindicated. 
Local 88 President C. T. Atkins (also 
international president), who had pre- 
sided over the expulsions, and a local 
job dispatcher were arrested for sell- 
ing jobs. The trial disclosed a long 
criminal record for Atkins: highway 
robbery, larceny, assault, and em- 
bezzlement. 


For a year after Atkins’ arrest, noth- 
ing altered the union’s routine, as 
though its top local and international 
official had never been indicted for 
graft. Atkins continued to chair the 
international executive committee un- 
til December, 1957, when he resigned 
after insistent private prodding from 
George Meany. But he remained 
president of the local. While on trial 
for job-selling, he continued to dis- 


patch from the union’s hiring hall. 
After his conviction, he continued to 
preside at local meetings, and the 
local executive board planned to re- 
store him to office upon his release 
from prison. 

The local board’s placid corruption 
was disrupted when the reformers, 
after a four year battle, won a decisive 
case in the New York State court of 
appeals. The five expelled men were 
ordered reinstated and awarded dam- 
ages. Early in 1958, they were avail- 
able to give new leadership against 
the exposed Atkins regime, and 
events moved rapidly to a showdown. 

On March 6, 1958, the executive 
board members decided to sacrifice 
the convicted officialk—Atkins and 
the job dispatcher—in order to hold 
on to their power. They—including 
Atkins himself—signed a resolution 
calling upon the international to take 
over the local “upon the express con- 
dition that Captain Roy Lurvey will 
be appointed as trustee.” Later in 
the New York Supreme Court, Judge 
Baker commented, “. . . none of the 
signers of this resolution contem- 
plated a trusteeship in the true sense. 
. .. Lurvey was to be trustee in name 
only, and . . . the local officials were 
to continue in actual control.” 


It was too patent a fraud. Six days 
later, a large membership meeting sus- 
pended the old officials and elected 
new ones. But the international, 
which had patiently tolerated corrup- 
tion, moved quickly to defend the old 
regime against the insurgents. Local 
autonomy was instantly lifted; Lur- 
vey, the man suggested by Atkins, was 
rushed in as trustee. Lurvey acted 
promptly to smash the reformers. He 
tacked up a warning: “Anyone post- 
ing or passing out scurrilous litera- 
ture, or soliciting funds from brother 
members on the premises of the local 
or aboard contracted ships, will be 
brought up on charges and taken off 
the Night Mate list.” 

At the MMP convention in July, 
at which Lurvey was the self-appoint- 
ed delegate from Local 88, a new 
constitutional clause was devised to 
take care of the dissidents in Local 
88. ‘The trustee was empowered to 
bring any member of the local to trial 
before a special drumhead court set 
up by the international executive 


committee. Among the acts newly 
categorized as crimes were “gross dis- 
loyalty, or conduct unbecoming a 
member; abuse of fellow members 
and officers by written or oral com- 
munication; activities which tend to 
bring the local organization of the 
international organization into dis- 
repute.” 
Resentment against the trusteeship 
mounted. Pressures on Lurvey _be- 
came intolerable, and he resigned, to 
be replaced by Charles M. Crooks, a 
local official from the West Coast. 


Somewhere there must have been 
a slip-up; perhaps the harried inter- 
national officialdom was momentarily 
confused or off guard. In any case, 
the new trustee had good intentions. 
Instead of threatening new expul- 
sions, he admitted old injustices. 
“These men,” he wrote of the ex- 
pelled reformers, ‘were damaged by 
the officials of Local 88 at the time 
of their expulsion.” He was asked 
to put the reform leaders on trial and 
deprive them of their right to speak, 
vote, and hold office. He refused. 
Later in court, he agreed to an elec- 
tion under impartial auspices. But 
the active membership would not 
trust him because he was an inter- 
national appointee; the international 
did not trust him because he would 
not use the iron fist. 


Crooks resigned as trustee and 
went back to the West Coast to find 
that the president of his local, Robert 
Durkin, was campaigning against him. 
(Durkin is president of the Interna- 
tional, too.) Crooks organized his 
own caucus and, campaigning on a 
platform of democracy and reform, 
was elected patrolman against the op- 
position of the Durkin administra- 
tion. Crooks and his friends set up 
their caucus as a permanent institu- 
tion and now publish a paper, The 
Main Channel. 


While these important reform 
movements were rising on both coasts, 
an insurgent group organized itself 
in Texas’ Local 20. On December 10, 
1958, the» new International presi- 
dent, Durkin, received an angry letter 
from Joseph H. Tupper, who leveled 
serious charges against his local presi- 
dent, Robert L. Jones, a member of 
the International executive commit- 
tee. Sixty MMP members in Houston, 
reported Tupper, demanded an in- 
vestigation of illegal shipping prac- 
tices. When the International cleared 


Jones, Tupper was staggered. “The 
International,” announced his friends 
in a handbill, “has betrayed Local 
20’s membership in the same fashion ~ 
it betrayed Local 88’s.”” The Texans 
organized a Committee for Integrity 
and sought cooperation with Local 88. 
Here, then, is an international 
union being reshaped by simultan- 
eous waves of rank and file reform. 
It was triggered by Local 88 where an 
effective combination of persistent 
union militants and socially conscious 
professionals triumphed over bureau- 
crats and crooks. This movement has 
not enjoyed the slightest aid or en- 
couragement from high officials in 
labor. On the contrary, when Atkins, 
on trial for grafting, needed good 
character witnesses, Paul Hall, head 
of the Seafarers International Union, 
came to his aid. In April, 1958, the 
AFL-CIO Maritime Trades Depart- 
ment complimented the Local 88 
trusteeship in an open letter. But 
why no help for the reformers? Noth- 
ing can adequately explain away that 
failure. Sometimes it is argued that 
the AFL-CIO has no power of sub- 
poena and cannot gather the facts; 
but here the evidence was spread out 
publicly, and was readily available. 
Too many respected labor officials 
feel uneasy before the democratic 
striving of rank and file reformers 
and are reluctant to stimulate or 
assist them. Sometimes, as in Chi- 
cago’s Lodge 113 of the International 
Association of Machinists, where two 
reform leaders remain expelled to this 
day, high placed federation leaders 
repress them with impatience. 


There are decent and democratic 
union leaders who sympathize gen- 
uinely with reform elements in other 
unions, but it remains a passive sym- 
pathy, barred from public expression 
by the diplomatic considerations that 
govern relations among the various 
officialdoms. In the MMP, rank and 
filers have had to fight the battle for 
decency and democracy by themselves, 
and they have given a spur to union 
idealists elsewhere. There was no 
help from the AFL-CIO or its ethical 
practices committee. 

What of tomorrow? Will these 
democratic unionists, and others like 
them, get help? And from whom? 
The future of labor’s war on corrup- 
tion is at stake. 


The MMP Story 


One Union’s Fight 
For Democracy 


__ Only last month when its first national referendum began 
did the Masters, Mates, and Pilots union learn that its mem- 
bership was as high as 13,000, not 11,000. This AFL-CIO union 


of licensed deck officers is small 
and almost unknown; yet as this 
is written it is giving a resound- 
ing demonstration of the power 
of an aroused and organized mem- 
bership to reform a union from 
within, encouraging—even in- 
spiring—to those who hope for a 
resurgence of democracy within 
the labor movement. 

A corrupted international offi- 
cialdom has already been effec- 
tively defeated from below; de- 
mocracy has been restored where 
it had been stamped out; new 
leaders are heading spirited rank- 
and-file reform movements all 
over the country. All without help 
or encouragement. Not one in- 
fluential labor leader has lifted a 
fingernail to aid them; not one 
official union paper has even re- 
ported the mere existence of the 
reform: movement. 

REFORM PROVES INFECTIOUS 


In New York Local 88 the state 
courts ordered elections under a 
court-appointed referee. The re- 
formers won by a Narrow margin 
and the International Executive 
Board, in retreat, lifted the trus- 
teeship. 

Local 88’s new president, Ar- 


thur Holdeman, 42, was born in 
Louisiana and went to sea at 17. 
He is typical of the reform lead- 
ers who came up from the fo’- 
castle to get licenses as deck offi- 
cers; their union careers run 
through the Nationa] Maritime 
Union, the Seafarers International 
Union, and their predecessors. 

Holdeman’s opponents, as well 
as his friends, respect him as a 
man of unquestioned integrity. 
He advocates a bill of rights writ- 
ten into the MMP constitution, is 
a member of the American Civil 
Liberties Union and a supporter 
of the new Election Institute. The 
new job dispatcher is Richard 
Polachek, one of the men expelled 
in 1953 and reinstated five years 
later. 

The success of New York’s re- 
formers has stimulated reform 
movements in other locals— 

In Texas Local 20: In Decem- 
ber 1958 sixty MMP members in 
Houston charged that their local 
president, Robert L. Jones, was 
tolerating illegal shipping. They 
demanded that the international 
investigate why union men could 
not get jobs on the Lykes Lines 


when nonunion men were shipped 
through the hiring hall. Under 
pressure, the International Exec- 
utive Board investigated and ex- 
onerated Jones—who is one of 
its members. Two members, Jo- 
seph H. Tupper and Horace Twif- 
ord, have now organized a Com- 


mitee for Integrity in Local 20 
and are campaigning to oust 
Jones, 


In West Coast Local 90: In 
April of this year the first issue 
appeared of The Main Channel as 
an “unofficial, unauthorized pub- 
lication for the members of Local 
No. 90.” Its stated object is “to 
break the stranglehold on free- 
dom of expression within the or- 
ganization.” Its editor, W. H. 
Brandt, knows how to combine a 
thoroughgoing defense of democ- 
racy with an unquestioned loyalty 
to the labor movement—an ex- 
cellent example of rank-and-file 
journalism, 

One of the supporters of the 
Main Channel group is Charles 
M. Crooks, now a candidate for 
international president, a man 
who fits into no convenient cate- 
gory. He had been one of the 
trustees appointed by the Inter- 
national Executive Board to run 
Local 88 anc seemed at first to 
be a mere creature of the old 
administration. But when he was 
asked by top officials to prefer 
charges against his.own critics in 
Local 88 and deprive them of 
their rights, he refused. It was 
he who agreed in court to a local 


election. Apparently he thought 
he could restore harmony in Lo- 
cal 88 as a fair-minded trustee; 
but he failed to gain the confi- 
dence either of the International 
Executive Board or the local rank 
and file. He resigned as trustee 
and returned to the West Coast 
to find that his own local presi- 
dent, Robert Durkin, also inter- 
national president, was campaign- 
ing to smash his local influence. 
Crooks, who had obviously learned 
from watching the Local 88 re- 
formers, organized his own group 
against the Local 90 administra- 
tion and won election as locaij 
patrolman by a huge majority. 

In Providence, R. I., Local 5 
In the last few months a Loyal! 
Opposition Party has been formed 
within this small local. 

In the International: Member- 
ship pressure forced this year’s 
convention to call in the Electior. 
Institute to run a membershir 
referendum, and voting is now ir 
process for new international of- 
ficers. 

In the elections now underway 
there is no unified reform slate 
in the field but regardless of whc 
wins, democracy has already tri- 
umphed. Strong reform move- 
ments are seeded throughout the 
international and are growing ir 
influence. The MMP membershir 
has already set an example foy 
the rest of labor. 


— from NEW AMERICA 
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CHARLES CROOKS NEW PRESIDENT; KING, V.P.; 
BISHOP, S-T; TUPPER POLLS BIG VOTE 


On October 29, ballots were counted by the 
Election Institute in the MMP referendum 
for international officers. With about 4,700 
votes cast, results follow: 
President 

Charles M. Crooks (elected) 
Thomas F. O’Callaghan 
Edward E. McDermott 
Elias Haddad 
Roy D. Lurvey 
Floyd Gaskins 


First Vice-President 


Patrick J. King (elected) —...................-.......1321 
Price L. Mitchell —........... HBiee tere hae tae SA 1108 
ose phwetseel wp pet eeteee eee emer reat ce 1013 


Martin J. Polan __.. 
John F. Beirne ape 
Richard Av Brown, 5333s oa es 29D 


Secretary-Treasurer 


John M. Bishop (elected) —.................... 2193 
Walliams MiaxGaldwelli tse eee ee 932 
John M. Robertson wane HOES) 
WAND Udy SETA A 673 


Mail voting by the dispersed seafaring mem- 
bership took three months and the scattered re- 
form groups did not come together to select a 
unified slate. That was inevitable in a union 
where democracy bursts forth only on the very 
eve of the elections. Among all the candidates, 
running at random, it was virtually impossible 
for the membership to focus on clear issues of 
democracy and reform. 


Under these conditions, JOSEPH H. TUPPER 
made a remarkable showing in his bid for the 
Vice-Presidency. Notably, of all the leading can- 
didates for all posts, Tupper is the only one who 


is not a full-time union official and campaigned 
with the disadvantage of fewer resources. But he 
is becoming increasingly respected as the leader 
of the Committee for Integrity in Texas Local 20. 
Tupper is now running for President of Local 20 
and his big international vote makes his election 
to the local spot more likely. 


CHARLES CROOKS, the new President, had 
been supported by Tupper and succeeded in de- 
feating his nearest rival who had been backed by 
the old officials. KING is Secretary-Treasurer of 
Boston Local 11. BISHOP, the incumbent, was 
generally considered a harmless figurehead in 
the old administration. 


One outstanding figure among the reformers 
was not a candidate for any post: ARTHUR 
HOLDEMAN, newly elected President of New 
York Local 88. 


As the voting was coming to a close, a new 
reform group arose belatedly in New Orleans 
Local 15, too late to influence the national pic- 
ture. In the Local 15 elections, a rank and file 
ticket is running C. F. Coyle for President and 
A. Paulsen for Secretary-Treasurer. 


HERE, except in these reprints, have you read the 
W\ story of the Masters, Mates, and Pilots union? 


There are literally thousands of union papers: inter- 


Shall We Go On? 


national, regional, local; but not a single, solitary, out- 


standing, exceptional one among them has bothered to 
investigate the facts, much less to set them in type. 


It is not a trivial story. As you can see, these events are 
striking, dramatic, significant. At the very least, they are 
newsworthy. Yet they are ignored. And in that simple fact 
lies a deep lesson in the problem of labor democracy today. 


The conservative right-wing is not interested, which is 
natural and instructive. Those in both political parties 
who are eager to curb labor’s rights justify their anti- 
union prejudices by pointing sanctimoniously to corrup- 
tion and bureaucracy in many international unions. Still, 
there was corruption and tyranny enough in this union. 
But none of their slick magazines, backed by enormous 
wealth, circulated in millions of copies —none of them 
rushed into print with the big story of reformers in the 


MMP, or elsewhere. 


It is easy to understand. The anti-labor right-wing is 
fascinated only by evils that crop up within labor, pointing 
to them in detail when it suits their own purposes. The 
same evils in business and in government hardly arouse 
that same curiosity in their minds. 


But the MMP story and others like ft do not underline 
corruption and dictatorship; to the contrary, they provide 


mention such things in public. 


Without encouragement or support, reform movements 
do arise. They are the living stuff of labor democracy. If 
we write of these men and report their trials and their 
defeats and their victories, it is not only because they 
deserve recognition and encouragement. More. Their per- 
sistence is a sign of the deep democratic spirit in labor, a 
token of the inextinguishable pote \-tial of the true ideals 
of unionism. It is a reaffirmation and a reminder of the 
basic meaning of the labor movement. 


indisputable evidence of the irrepressible striving for 


decency and democracy within the labor movement, of the 
efforts of union men to preserve the authentic ideals of 
unionism. And that evokes no interest or sympathy from 


the anti-labor right. 


Then too—it would be self-delusion not to face up to 
it—there are many union officials who would happily bury 
all reform movements and banish them from print. Some 
are corrupt and ruthless; others are narrow-minded and 
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petty; still others-aremerely honest chairwarmers. Each 
in his own peculiar way finds the stirrings of union democ- 
racy and reform an annoying inconvenience, the work of 
“troublemakers,” or a bitterly hated foe. 


But what of our own liberals and what of our decent 
and democratic-minded union leaders? Here things are 
quite different. Here, we are convinced, are men who sin- 
cerely welcome the appearance of reform forces and who, 
in private, approve of them. The CIO insisted upon ma- 
chinery against racketeers in the new AFL-CIO consti- 
tution; the United Auto Workers and the International 
Typographical Union are strong forces for inner-union 
democracy. Yet, paradoxically, when movements arise to 
bring that same democracy and decency into wider sectors 
of the labor movement, there are no acclaims of moral 
approval, no material assistance, not even a word in print! 
Somehow, the liberal-labor world is hamstrung and silenced 
by the etiquette prescribed by diplomatic relations in the 
world of labor officialdom where it is not permissible to 


This is a time of great national discussion on the nature 
of the labor movement and of the possibilities of union 
democracy. At this juncture there arises this type of 
union man, not supine, not cringing before authority, not 
obsequious before any apparatus, but self-respecting, de- 
manding rights, displaying qualities which make the 
labor movement a force for social advance, revealing that 
fundamental base in human spirit of the very essence of 


This is the last free issue you will receive except for 


service is worthwhile; if you want to help sustain it; or 
if you simply want the advantage of firsthand accounts of 
important but unreported news of union democracy in 
action, you need only fill out the attached ‘blank. 


The price of bundle orders remains low to help those 
who have been spreading the good word. Those who have 
been kind enough, in- the past, to make donations and 
express interest will automatically be credited with paid 
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Labor's Uncertain Trumpet 


by H. W. BENSON 


| PS Rappaport and Marion Ciep- 
ley, two tool and die makers in 
Chicago, left work at noon on Wed- 
nesday, February 18, but didn’t stop 
for lunch; they hurried to board a 
plane. They had been AFL-CIO 
members; but a few days previous the 
international president of their union 
had thrown them out. They pooled 
all their cash and borrowed $600 to 
fly to the AFL-CIO Executive Council 
meeting in Puerto Rico. At New 
York’s LaGuardia airport they cabled 
George Meany, “Unjustly expelled. 
. .. Arriving Thursday. Seek meet- 
ing with you and hearing before 
Council meeting.” In San Juan the 
next morning, they hastened without 
sleep to the Caribe Hilton Hotel 
where Ciepley buttonholed Meany 
and handed him a letter explaining, 
“We have been expelled for doing in 
our local union what we think the 
AFL-CIO asks us to do as good union 
men.” Meany brushed their letter 
aside muttering, “If you were thrown 
out, there must have been a good 
reason.” That night, Rappaport and 
Ciepley met Walter Reuther strolling 
with his wife in the hotel garden. He 
was friendly but too busy; he prom- 
ised to study their case. 

Meany was forewarned last year 
when a group of harassed unionists 
appealed for his help. They wrote 
that they had fought corruption in 
their local union successfully; their 
local had been put under trusteeship 
more than two years earlier by the 
international president; they had 
been denied the right to petition; 
local meetings had been suspended 
and elections indefinitely postponed. 
Now, two of their leaders have been 
expelled—Rappaport and _ Ciepley. 
The administrator is still in charge 
of the local. 


The story hidden behind these 
events illuminates one aspect of the 
conflict between democracy and 
racketeering in the labor movement. 
For this is not the Operating Engi- 
neers; this is not the Teamsters. This 
is the International Association of 
Machinists, a respected international 
union whose leadership is free of cor- 
ruption charges; the embattled local 
union is its Tool and Die Makers 
Lodge 113 in Chicago. The man 
against whom the members appealed 
to Meany is none other than A. J. 
Hayes, president of the I.A.M. and 
the chairman of the AFL-CIO Ethical 
Practices Committee. Hayes is the 
symbolic enemy of corruption; as 
E. P. C. chairman he judged powerful 
unions and found them guilty. He is 
guided, presumably, by the AFL-CIO 
Code of Union Democratic Processes 
which asserts “Such powers [to estab- 
lish trusteeships over locals] should 
be used sparingly and only in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the un- 
ion’s constitution, and autonomy 
should be restored promptly upon 
correction of the abuses requiring 
trusteeship.” It is true that Hayes is 
the enemy of racketeers; yet, it is true, 
too, that he has expelled rank and file 
members who fought corruption in a 
local of his own union. This paradox 
has an explanation; and_ hidden 
within it is a clue to the impotence 
of the labor movement before the 
rackets. 


Chicago’s Lodge 113 was chartered 


H. W. BENSON, labor journalist and 
formerly a member of the United Auto 
Workers and United Rubber Workers, 
has made a long study of the records 
in the case of which he writes. 
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in 1914; it has 2,600 members, tool 
and die makers in job shops who 
make the gauges, jigs, fixtures, dies, 
tools, and instruments needed in pre- 
cision mass production. Their work- 
manship sometimes must be accurate 
within 50 millionths of an inch, one- 
fortieth the thickness of a human 
hair. They are the highest skilled of 
the highly skilled, earning $3.30 and 
more per hour. Among them are life- 
time journeymen, experienced and 
capable unionists. Their record ex- 
plodes the myth that men will tolerate 
any perversion of their union so long 
as their paycheck is big. 

Late in 1955, active union men in 
Lodge 113 studied a skimpy financial 
report prepared by their top officer, 
the directing business agent. They 
were jolted to conclude that Lodge 
affairs were grossly mishandled; they 
suspected actual dishonesty. Later, 
they charged that business agents had 
raised their own pay without authori- 
zation, that books were not properly 
audited, and that money was being 
misused. When the top business 
agent, B. W. Hanley, tried to induce 
Lodge President Albert Dency to sign 
a book of blank checks, Dency broke 
with Hanley; with him went Lodge 
Treasurer Ivar Andersen. But the 
president and treasurer were ordinary 
shop workers. The affairs of the 
Lodge were actually handled by a 
staff of five full-time business agents 
with the time, the finances, the day- 
to-day opportunity to meet and to in- 
fluence members. 


To reach the members and rally 
them to meetings, the reformers 
formed a Committee to Defend Lodge 
113 in January 1956. They collected 
dimes and dollars for one-page mime- 
ographed handbills. In February a 
circular reported, “Three of our mem- 
bers in the presence of several busi- 
ness agents and officers of our Lodge 
were assaulted. Two of the three 
members were roughed up, had some- 
thing stuck in their ribs, and were 
forced to walk to the elevator. The 
third member, Irwin Rappaport, was 
brutally slugged, his upper lip was 
split and he required immediate medi- 
cal attention. ... We demand that 
the Grand Lodge [I.A.M. Interna- 
tional Office] immediately investi- 
gate.” As the reform movement 


gained momentum and won increas- 
ing support, the business agents pre- 
ferred charges against President Dency 
but the membership cleared him. 

Caucuses, leaflets, petitiqns, publi- 
cations are the normal life of democ- 
racy. Without them the reformers 
would have remained unknown and 
unheard; the issues buried. The 
American Civil Liberties Union, they 
knew, strongly favors the voluntary 
adoption of the “Bill of Rights” for 
union members which proposes in 
part: 


“J, . . . no labor organization 
shall deny a member the right to 

. circulate petitions on union 
policy, publish and distribute 
leaflets, newspapers and all other 
written material or to present his 
opinions through other media. . 

“2. Every member of a union 
shall have the right to assemble 
freely with other members for the 
purpose of exchanging views on 
union welfare.” 


Because the reformers understood 
these things so well and did them so 
effectively and intelligently, they won 
their fight for decency on a local 
level; but they did not reckon with 
the startling actions of International 
officers with a vastly different notion 
of what was proper. 


On February 15, 1956, a reform 
leader, Irwin Rappaport, wrote to 
Hayes, “I urge you to conduct an im- 
mediate and thorough investigation 
of these acts of violence.” On April 
10, he wrote again, enclosing copies 
of handbills issued by the reform com- 
mittee. Hayes replied, with ominous 
overtones: 


“I am convinced beyond any 
doubt that the handbills distrib- 
uted by the so-called ‘Committee 
to Save Lodge 113’ certainly are 
not serving the best interests of 
this organization. I have already 
received reports that these hand- 
bills which advertise a contro- 
versy within our organization 
have fallen into the hands of em- 
ployers and other labor unions in 
the Chicago area. I want you and 
all others to know that whoever 
is responsible for the publication 
and distribution of these hand- 
bills certainly is violating one of 
the basic concepts of trade union- 
ism and one of the fundamental 
policies of our organization.” 


Rappaport replied: 


“I was quite disappointed in your 
neglect to take up the main ts- 
sues... .I want to state here 
and now that I was somewhat in- 
volved in the issuance of the leaf- 
lets and, frankly, I feel rather 
proud of my modest contribu- 
tion. As far as I know no ‘basic 
concepts of trade unionism’ have 
been violated either by me or my 
friends. We are merely concerned 
with exercising our fundamental 
democratic right to freedom of 
speech and of the press in order 
to acquaint our union brothers 
with the serious situation con- 
fronting our local Lodge... .” 


Rappaport was disturbed by cor- 
ruption; Hayes was worried about 
handbills. 


In June, 1956, International officers 
audited the Lodge books, the first 
time in more than five years. In the 
three-year fracas, no responsible rep- 
resentative of the JI.A.M. ever re- 
turned to the basic issues that sparked 
the reform movement. The auditor 
accused no one of dishonesty, but he 
uncovered so many financial malprac- 
tices that the business agents refused 
to distribute his report to the mem- 
bership. He found that dues stamps 
were mishandled; that Lodge funds 
were kept in the financial secretary's 
private bank account; that strike as- 
sessments paid between 1955 and 1956 
went unrecorded. He recommended 
drastic changes, concluding, “If the 
officers involved with bookkeeping do 
not follow through with this, I would 
think it time for the Lodge to con- 
sider making some changes in officers 
at your next election.” 

The reformers were vindicated. 
Lodge elections were to be held in a 
few months; they seemed likely to 
take over. Then on October 18, 1956, 
all five business agents and the finan- 
cial secretary resigned. Later, the 
former directing business agent joined 
the staff ofthe Republican state direc- 
tor of personnel and worked to break 
an AFL-CIO strike on the state high- 
ways. The others became employers, 
personnel directors, and plant fore- 
men. As they resigned, the former 
officials called for action against the 
reformers. 


On October 22, 1956, International 
President Hayes put the Lodge under 


trusteeship and appointed General 
Vice-President P. L. Siemiller as ad- 
ministrator. The reform group hailed 
the action, looking toward the restora- 
tion of decency and democracy. “We 
welcome this Grand Lodge move at 
this moment,” they wrote, “because 
we expect that it will ease the way for 
the election of new officers and busi- 
ness agents.” But more than two and 
one-half years later, the administrator 
and trusteeship remain; lodge by-laws 
are set aside; elections are postponed 
indefiritely; meetings are cancelled; 
reform leaders are expelled; and there 
is no visible prospect for autonomy. 


From the beginning, Administrator 
Siemiller’s attention was riveted not 
on the possible transgressions of the 
resigned officials but on other mat- 
ters. “The integrity of officers and 
representatives has been questioned 
through irregular channels and publi- 
cations have been issued by unauthor- 
ized committees,” he wrote. “We must 
request and direct that all unauthor- 
ized meetings of the membership, 
where union business or policy is dis- 
cussed, and all unauthorized distribu- 
tion of literature be discontinued 
immediately.” 


As 1957 dragged on, Siemiller sug- 
gested a brand new set of local by- 
laws which he had drafted, obligingly, 
all by himself. Among other things, 
it raised the term of office of business 
agents from one year to four. Expe- 
rience with the old business agents 
still rankled; the membership voted 
two to one against the by-laws. 


The administrator had other things 
in mind too. One clause provided: 
“The business handled in shop meet- 
ings shall be confined to matters af- 
fecting the shop involved and shall 
not include any item that properly is 
a Lodge matter under the Grand 
Lodge [I1.A.M.] Constitution.” Under 
this provision, members were later 
forbidden to discuss Lodge autonomy 
at their own shop meetings. Most 
startling, however, was Article IAW, 
Section 3: 


“Any member of this Lodge 
found guilty of causing any peti- 
tion related to Union business to 
be circulated among the member- 
ship except petitions for a special 
meeting of the Lodge, without 
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express approval of the executive 
board or the Lodge in prior ses- 
sion, or any member found guilty 
of conveying unauthorized Union 
information to the management 
of any shop or circulating printed 
or written material detrimental 
to the best interests of the I.A.M. 
shall be subject to fine or expul- 
sion or both as may be deter- 
mined by the Lodge.” 


Under this clause it would be a lo- 
cal crime for members to circulate 
petitions within their own union, 
among their own members, for sub- 
mission to their own union leaders. 

Siemiller finally told the reformers 
they could have autonomy in thirty 
days, if they accepted the by-laws. 
They capitulated. Hoping to win con- 
trol over their own affairs, they 
adopted the by-laws in a second vote. 
But the administrator hung on all 
through 1958. To test their rights, 
the reformers tried to distribute cop- 
ies of the U. S. Bill of Rights; the 
administrator ruled that this violated 
the new by-laws. 

In early October, 1958, the merger 
convention of the Illinois AFL and 
CIO met in Peoria; among the dele- 
gates {rom Lodge 113 were three 
reform leaders—Marion Ciepley, Ir- 
win Rappaport, and Leland William 
—-who presented a resolution on 
ethical practices and democracy, call- 
ing upon the labor movement “to set 
up a committee of seven prominent 
and impartial citizens consisting of 
clergy and professional people who 
would be authorized to review griev- 
ances dealing with unethical prac- 
tices and corruption within the labor 
unions.” The United Auto Workers 
and the Upholsterers International 
Union have such boards as a court of 
last resort for aggrieved members. 


In another section, the resolution 
proposed “to correct the abuses flow- 
ing from prolonged suspension, ad- 
ministratorship, and supervision, a 
period not to exceed six months be 
established for any such justifiable 
suspension, administratorship, and su- 
pervision.” (The Kennedy-Ervin Bill 
sets 18 months as a trusteeship maxi- 
mum. Lodge 113 has entered its third 
year of trusteeship.) 

A few days later, a petition, ad- 
dressed to the I.A.M. executive coun- 
cil, called for an end to trusteeship; 
it was signed by 1,000 members. The 
administrator moved swiftly to punish 


his critics. On October 20 he can- 
celled Lodge meetings indefinitely. 
The next day, he suspended nomina- 
tions and election of officers sched- 
uled for November and December. A 
telegram on November 3 suspended 
Rappaport as chief steward of the 
Sunbeam unit without charges or 
warning. Four days later, Ciepley was 
removed peremptorily as steward in 
another shop and laid off from his 
job. On November 7, charges were 
preferred against the three AFL-CIO 
convention delegates, Ciepley, Rap- 
paport, and William, based upon 
their resolution. 

A constitutional farce was in the 
making. Under the trusteeship, the 
lodge’s own trial board was super- 
seded. A special International trial 
board was created by Hayes; the 
charges were prepared under the care- 
ful aegis of the administrator, ap- 
pointed by Hayes; the verdict was 
handed down by Hayes; the appel- 
lants have ultimate recourse to a con- 
vention still two years away where 
Hayes will be in full control. 

They were expelled because they 
sought a public review board. Ironi- 
cally, their own situation proves their 
case. After the motions of a formal 
trial, Hayes announced that he was 
“rejecting and striking from the rec- 
ord in the cases the trial committee’s 
report and recommendations”; the 
defendants were never informed of 
the trial committee’s verdict. Hayes 
expelled Ciepley and Rappaport; 
William, the third defendant, pleaded 
guilty and begged for mercy; he lost 
the right to hold office for one year. 


Ciepley and Rappaport have now 
appealed to the I.A.M. executive 
council. Its character as an appeals 
tribunal may be determined from its 
composition. The council consists of 
eleven members. Among them are: 
Hayes, who expelled them; Siemiller, 
who is administrator over Lodge 113; 
J. W. Ramsey, who was deputy ad- 
ministrator under Siemiller; E. R. 
White and H. J. Gibson, who were on 
the trial committee; and Fred H. 
Coonley, who acted for Hayes in re- 
jecting an appeal from Ciepley. Six 
out of eleven, a clear majority, is al- 
ready committed against the appel- 
lants. The council, without hearing 
the reformers, on two occasions de- 
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nounced them for distributing litera- 
ture, holding caucuses, and pressing 
for autonomy. But the trusteeship 
and the exercise of such democratic 
rights are at the heart of any appeal. 
On these key matters, the executive 
council is firmly decided against the 
men who come before it with a formal 
appeal. 


Ciepley, out of work, found a job 
in another I.A.M. shop; but before 
completing his probationary period, 
he was laid off “for lack of work.” 
The shop was working overtime; and 
all toolmakers were putting in long 
hours. He is a top-notch mechanic; 
yet he has been fired four times since 
his expulsion. Albert Dency, former 
Lodge president, who acted as the 
attorney for the three defendants, 
found J.A.M. shops closed to him and 
had to take refuge in a tiny three-man 
unorganized shop. The reformers 
claim they have been blacklisted upon 
the demand of the deputy administra- 
tor of Lodge 113. 


The clearer the facts, the more puz- 
zling their meaning. We are led in- 
escapably to one explanation: The 
leaders of the I.A.M., above all Hayes, 
are undoubtedly eager to keep the 
labor movement free from crooks and 
racketeers. But they are frightened by 
the processes of democracy with its 
uncontrollable vagaries. The leaders 
of the I.A.M. seem more appalled by 
the unpredictable consequences of a 
rank and file democracy that fought 
for ethical practices than by charges 
of financial irregularities. They took 
prompt and drastic action to curb 
democracy; they never paused to con- 
sider the cries of corruption. 


To stamp out racketeering, the la- 
bor movement must stimulate democ- 
racy, encourage thousands to take the 
initiative in cleaning out crooks. 
That should be one of the first aims 
of the Ethical Practices Committee. 
It is tragic that Hayes seems to fear 
that very democracy upon which his 
committee must depend. 


“RANK AND FILE Hotp Kery To 
CLEAN-UP, MEANY Says,” announced 
the AFL-CIO News when it acclaimed 
the founding convention of the Amer- 
ican Bakery Workers Union. Who 
will remain impressed, however, if 
members of Hayes’ union are victim- 
ized because they fought so well? If 
the trumpet gives an uncertain sound, 
who shall prepare himself to battle? 


ON BLACKLISTING AND CHECKING FACTS 


The Reporter, on April 2, 1959, published ‘‘Mr. Hayes 
Settles a Local Disturbance’’ where Paul Jacobs pre- 
sented facts virtually identical with the story in The 
Progressive which appeared two months later. In letters 
to the editor, representatives of the Hayes-appointed 
Trustee complained. that no one had ever checked with 
them and that reports of job discrimination against Ciep- 
ley were not true. Excerpts from this correspondence are 
reprinted below from The Reporter. Jacobs does a swift 
but thorough job in his reply; the union officials who try 
to explain away the firing of Ciepley manage to convict 
themselves out of their own words. This should be added: 


Somehow I.A.M. officials learned in advance that 
The Progressive was considering ‘‘Labor’s Uncertain 
Trumpet’’. A high-ranking I.A.M. editor and public rela- 
tions representative phoned from Washington to The Pro- 
gressive in Wisconsin to pressure its editor, M.H. Rubin, 
into killing the article, arguing that it was full of inac- 
curacies and distortions. The I.A.M. representative ad- 
mitted, however, that he had never actually seen it! Mr. 
Rubin offered the I.A.M. officers equal space and promi- 
nence for a reply but they would not accept, refusing to 
reply in public where their arguments could be judged and 
refuted. 


final appeal to the union convention, rejected without 
discussion in a routine vote. Now they file suit in Fed- 
eral District Court of Northern Illinois. Their attorneys 
are F, Raymond Marks, Jr. and Frederic D. Houghteling. 
Mr. Marks is a prominent member of the Board of the [Lli- 
nois Civil Liberties Union. 


As the suit was filed, three men, prominently identi- 
fied in public life as supporters of union rights, issued a 
public appeal for funds. John A. Lapp, Clyde Summers, 
and Norman Thomas have announced the establishment of 
a Ciepley-Rappaport Legal Fund to make it financially 
possible for the two expelled tool and die makers to go 
to court. Mr. Lapp is a well-known labor arbitrator and 
Chicago civic leader; Mr. Summers is Professor of Law at 
Yale University and author of the American Bar Associa- 
tion’s critical report on the administering of the Landrum- 
Griffin Act; Mr. Thomas is, of course, the Socialist leader. 


Up to now, to those who privately expressed misgiv- 
ings or protests, I.A.M. officers replied in substance that 
this is their own affair; but when the case became public 
knowledge, they objected that no one had sought facts 
which they had balked at revealing. But with the filing of 
the suit and the appeal for funds, this case takes its 


But now they are compelled to reply in public. On 
14, Ciepley and Rappaport exhausted their 


September 


THE REPORTER 


To the Editors: I am taking the time to 
write to you in protest of Paul Jacobs’s 
article, which in my opinion was misin- 
formed and biased. 

I am a Tool and Die Maker with 
twenty-two years’ experience and a dues- 
paying member of Tool & Die Lodge 
No. 118 for the last fourteen years. 
I have been a shop committeeman and 
a shop steward. Since March 1, 1958, 
I am the elected Directing Business 
Representative of Tool and Die Lodge 
No. 118. To this day I have never been 
approached by your reporter or any 
of your staff in regard to the article as 
reported in your magazine. Doesn't this 
seem odd for a magazine that is sup- 
posed to represent the facts? 

I am very much surprised that you 
would allow a story to come to print 
without being aware of both sides of 


the issues involved. It is indeed very 
odd that your reporter never checked 
his “facts” with the lodge officers, busi- 
ness representatives or any of the mem- 
bership before reporting this article. 
MICHAEL FE. SIkorA 
Cicero, Illinois 


To the Editors: The reference to me 
wherein Marion Ciepley asserted that I 
attempted to have him fired by his 
present employer is not true. 
Pau J. BuRNSKY 
Grand Lodge Representative 
Deputy Administrator 
International Association of 
Machinists 
Tool and Die Makers Lodge 
No. 113 
Chicago 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editors: The deputy administra- 
tor did telephone us to inform us of the 
background of Mr. Ciepley in relation 
to the International Association of Ma- 
chinists. We were not requested to fire 
the man. 


Bruce KrasBERG, President 
R. Krasberg & Sons 
Chicago 


To the Editors: Mr. Jacobs quotes Ciep- 
ley as asserting that his “employer was 
telephoned by the deputy administrator 
and advised to fire him.” This shop 
referred to is a plant that I service as 
part of my duties as business representa- 
tive. To my knowledge this is not fact 
and only based on Ciepley’s statement. 
At no time was I or anyone else of this 
office approached to check out this 
story. Mr. Jacobs has only taken infor- 
mation from one source. 

FRANK THOMAS 

Maywood, Illinois 


To the Editors: Since the publication of 
the article by Paul Jacobs, I have been 
fired from my job mentioned in his 
article. Despite the economic sanction 
imposed upon me by the unsavory ele- 
ment in our union leadership, I find 
your magazine a symbol of courage to 
print factual cases without yielding to 
pressure groups that would suppress 
the shameful situation in our union. 
MaRION CIEPLEY 
Chicago 


Mr. Jacobs Comments: 

The complaints that I did not attempt 
to discuss the situation in Local 113 
with officials of the 14M are completely 
untrue. 


proper place in the public discussion of sustaining and 
encouraging union democracy. 


H.W.B. 


Before writing the article I communi- 
cated with the public-relations director 
of the 1AM at its national headquarters 
in Washington, asking to see either Mr. 
Hayes or Vice-President Siemiller, the 
administrator of the lodge. I then went 
to Washington and met the public-rela- 
tions director, who informed me that 
neither Mr. Hayes nor Mr. Siemiller, 
who is in the Chicago area, would see 
me to discuss the case. Since Mr. Hayes 
felt it was an internal union matter, the 
public-relations director stated that he 
also was unable to answer any of my 
questions or give me the 1AM’s version 
of what had taken place. After I had 
written the article, I had still another 
conversation with the same union of- 
ficial, when he reiterated the union’s 
refusal to discuss it with me. I then 
talked with the union’s chief counsel, 
who was also not able to give me any 
specific comment on the case because 
of Mr. Hayes’s policy. At the local 
union level, in Chicago, the newspapers 
have carried a number of accounts of 
the developments in the case, accom- 
panied by statements that the local 
officers and administrators had also 
refused to discuss the matter with re- 
porters there. 

Why did Mr. Burnsky, the deput 
administrator, find it necessary to eal 
Krasberg & Sons and inform them of 
Mr. Ciepley’s “background”? 

It is unfortunate that the responsible 
1AM Officials involved in the case re- 
fused to discuss the factional fight in 
Local 113 with me. But those members 
who are aggrieved at this situation 
should direct their complaints to Mr. 
Hayes, not at me. 
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|.A.M. & U.A.W. Give Evidence of Democracy’s Resurgence 


Reporting the Rise of Union Democracy 


This is the first in a new series of reprints on union 
democracy in action. 


Fifty thousand copies of earlier issues (listed below) 
were printed and more than 40,000 have already been 
distributed. The response from readers has encour- 
aged us to go on, if not on a regular schedule, at 
least on a continuing basis. The “us” is no mere 
editorial device; it refers to those who assisted with 
mailings, gathered addresses, helped with corres- 
pondence, and spread the word. More than 200 persons 
expressed interest and donated several thousand dol- 
lars to pay for printing, mailing, and promotion. 


The help, comments, and donations came from people 
in many vocations and of differing social philosophies ; 
each from his own point of view welcomed a fresh 
way of presenting the case of the union democrat. 
There were pacifists, Democrats and democrats, So- 
cialists and socialists, Protestant ministers, liberal 
Catholic intellectuals, writers, civil libertarians, union 
staff members, active unionists, labor attorneys, edu- 
cators, labor leaders. With their advice, encourage- 


ment, and contributions we brought the story of the 
victory of democracy over corruption in the Masters, 
Mates, and Pilots union to a wider public; we re- 
minded the liberal world of events in Chicago IAM 
Lodge 113; we underlined the responsibility of intel- 
lectuals and professionals to the union democrat; we 
helped publicize the new Election Institute as an 
auspices for genuinely impartial union elections. 


Last summer, “Intellectuals and the Lonely Union 
Reformer” was discussed at the annual institute of 
the New York Trade Union Forum before a panel 
of Vera Rony of the Workers Defense League; John 
Harold of the Association of Catholic Trade Unionists 
lawyers panel; John Patrick Kennedy, Teamster in- 
surgent; and Herbert Schmertz of the Election Insti- 
tute. 


Readers were asked to suggest the names of others 
who might be interested in receiving sample reprints, 
and lists started pouring in until we were inundated. 
At the beginning, we had a few hundred names. By 
now we have had the use of mailing lists totaling 
more than 20,000 with more to come. These were not 


(Continued on back cover) 


IAM Election Fight Stirs 
Rank and File Responses 


The International Association of Machinists can be proud; democracy surges up in the 
union for all to see. No cut-and-dried election performance this year; there is rivalry for 
top leadership and participation by the ranks. 


In a contest over the second- 
ranking post of Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Elmer Walker, incumbent, 
will be opposed by Roy M. Brown, 
Brown is now General Vice- 
President for the West Coast. His 
territory includes 170,000 of the 
union’s 900,000 national member- 
ship. 

Local Lodges nominate candi- 
dates in January. In April, by na- 
tional referendum, the member- 
ships elects a President, a Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, and nine General 
Vice-Presidents who make up the 


ll-man Executive Council; nine 
other important posts will be 
filled. 


Mobilization 

Some time ago, over something, 
a rupture occured between 
Brown and the other top officials. 
Antagonisms smoldered behind 
the scenes;* Executive Council 
members met in caucus without 
Brown; and in November, the Ad- 
ministration revealed to its staff 
and second-line officials that 
Brown was to be dumped. While 
President A. J. Hayes mobilized 
his collective machine for the 
fray, Brown did the same on the 
West Coast. Apparently he de- 
cided against a mere defensive 
battle and moved up to challenge 
Walker, next in line to Hayes. 

As both sides are arrayed, it 
leaks out, even to union members, 
that a battle is shaping up. But 
why? For what? 

Perhaps rank and file mem- 
bers will stumble upon this 
vital information before they 
are called opon to vote. But 
meanwhile it remains a mys- 
tery. That should not be sur- 
prising or disturbing. The I.A.M. 
is not quite accustomed to forms 
of democracy which actually 
include differences of opinion 
plainly stated by rival slates 
openly organized. This is only a 
start and no one should insist 
upon too much all at once. 

However it happened and what- 
ever the issues, the election fight 
gives clear sign of accumulating 
dissatisfaction. A warning flare 
went up when fifteen local I.A.M. 
Lodges in California announced 
the formation of an I.A.M. Mem- 
bership Committe for Sponsoring 
Grand Lodge Officers. In mid-De- 
cember, this Committee sent a 
startling circular letter to all 


Lodges “to urgently request that. 


from your area you will sponsor 
someone to run for one of the 
Grand Lodge offices and Law 
Committee, because we believe 
that all Grand Lodge Offices 
should have more than one Can- 
didate for the members to choose 
from.” 

The call for candidates was no 
eccentric preoccupation with emp- 
ty forms, Fifteen Lodges want to 
remove some top leaders. Which 
ones? That is not clear, ‘This 
Committee,’ they wrote, “cannot 
support some of the present in- 
cumbent officers nor some of the 
aspiring candidates.” 


Alarm 


Don Deabenderfer of Lodge 824 
is Chairman of the committee; 
Charles Edwards of Lodge 1484 
and Stanley Jensen of Lodge 68 
are Vice-Chairmen; Paul A. 
French of Lodge 1235 is Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. They are not con- 
cerned over trifles; only a big! 


issue could trigger off such a pro- | 
test, unprecedented these days in | 


this union. They give stern warn- 
ing: ‘The apathy of the members 
and Representatives are slowly 
deteriorating our International, 
and unless all of us take the ag- 
gressive and forward-looking at- 
titude in the selection of our G.L. 
officers, we will soon become 
placed in the same position as 
other unions that have been dis- 
credited in the eyes of the public.” 

Here are leaders of fifteen 
ILA.M. locals, disturbed by 
trends in their union, aroused 
enough to appeal to its mem- 
bership, resorting to the normal 
devices of democracy. It is no 
little thing. It is new evidence 
of democracy’s resurgence 
our labor movement, 


in 


The appeal comes very late, on 
the eve of nominations. It advises 
no one whom to support or oppose 
and why; it offers no explanation 
of the contest between Walker 
and Brown; it presents no slate, 
suggests no platform. The reader 
will be puzzled: what shall he do? 
This first attempt comes as a 
timid, untrained, tentative effort:+ 
but it is not the signatories who 
are to blame. 

The skills of democracy need 
practice and I.A.M. members 
have had little encouragement. 


Up to now, the ordinary proc- 


esses of democracy have been 
looked at askance as “disrup- 
tion,” Handbills, caucuses, pub- 
lic discussion have been con- 
demned as crimes even by the 
union’s President, It is under- 
standable that in their first 
critical moves in their own un- 
ion, members act with diffi- 
dence and caution and every- 
thing becomes hazy, 

But the looming election fight, 
together with the call from fifteen 
locals will unleash a big discus- 
sion. There have been other im- 
portant events too: 

The Addison Case: Joe Addison 
was expelled last May from Cali- 
fornia District Lodge 727 after 
hearings before a Special Trial 


Board, high executioners cus- 
tomarily selected for such jobs 
by Hayes. It was a depressing 


story, almost incredible . 


After a two-year investigation, | 


an official auditor doing his offi- 
cial job under official instructions 
from the I.A.M. national office, 
reported that nearly $90,000 had 
been misappropriated from Dis- 
trict funds and rezo>mmended that 
its officials be compelled to make 


personal restitution. Addison de- 
manded action against the Dis- 
trict officers and filed charges 
against them. Hayes and the Ex- 
ecutive Council exonerated the 
officials accused of raiding the 
treasury and expelled Addison. 
District Lodge 70 in Wichita, 
Kansas: On October 24, the De- 
partment of Labor filed suit to 
invalidate Lodge elections after 
complaints from members, The 
suit charged that ballots in last 
year’s elections were not secret, 
that observers could not watch 
the casting and counting of votes 


or registration of voters and that 
ballots may have been tampered 
with. Plato Papps, I.A.M. General 
Counsel, charged “harassing tac- 
tics” and filed for an injunction 
to block investigation by the Labor 
Department. Whom to believe? 
Tool and Die Makers Lodge 113: 
Marion Ciepley and Irwin Rappa- 
port were ordered ousted by Hayes 
in early 1959 and their expulsion 
became final at the union’s con- 
vention in September, last year. 
On November 29, they filed suit 
in Federal District Court for re- 
instatement demanding damages 
of $220,000 from the International| 


and its officers only. Since the 
Local Lodge had been under a 
Hayes-appointed trusteeship for 
three years, they held him re- 
sponsible and asked no financial | 
penalty against the Local, 


The expelled men had been 
leaders of a movement for reform 
and autonomy which had success- 
fully removed a corrupted local 
officialdom. Three outstanding 
supporters of union rights ap- 
pealed for aid to the two reform- 
ers, On November 29, Dr, John A, 
Lapp, Professor Clyde W. Sum- 
mers, and Norman Thomas an- 
nounced the formation of a Ciep- 
lev-Rappaport Legal Fund to help 
finance their court case, (For Dr. 
Lapp, this became the last ad- 
mirable act in a long eminent 
career of helping liberalism, labor, 
and democracy. He died suddenly 
at the age of 80 on December 30.) 

In an editorial on December 4, 
the New York Times commented 
that ‘The case is important for 
the future of American labor 
unions,” and added that it “illus- 
trates the need for impartial 
boards of appeal to review dis- 
ciplinary actions taken by union 


officials against members who 
attack their policies.” 
* * * 


Lodge 1484: In a circular letter 
to all lodges, staff, and convention 
delegates, this 500 member lodge 
announced that it had filed suit in 
District of Columbia Federal Court 
to enjoin the International officers 
from _ enforcing constitutional 
amendments voted on in a recent 
referendum. 


John Williams, Lodge Secre- 
tary, charged that the ballot 
had amalgamated 47 different 
Proposals into one _ package, 
making it impossible to vote 
individually on the items. 

The letter goes on to explain: 
*.. . We appealed the decision of 
the International President to the 
Executive Council. General Sec- 
retary Treasurer Walker told us 
by letter that we had no right to 
appeal from the decision of the 
President, or even to the next 
Grand Lodge convention.” 


‘ 


“This action was a “shocker” to 
us, just as it will be to many 
lodges and all of the “oldtimers” 
who built this union. . . . Things 
are different now. Your lodge 
should find out for yourselves just 
“how different” and “why differ- 
ent.” 

* * * 

In the elections, the I.A.M. Ad- 
ministration will have its prob- 
lems, its critics and defenders, its 
rivals, But it has one achievement 
to its credit that no detractor can 
whisk away. At last, at last, 
A. J. Hayes, Chairman of the 
Ethical Practices Committee, can 
boast about, the rise of democracy 
and a genuine contest for top of- 
fice rights in his own union, It is 
a welcome sign and should be an 
example to others. 


— from NEW AMERICA 
303 Park Avenue South, New York 10, N.Y. 


Fund for Republic Study Shows: 


Public Review Board Bolsters 
UAW in Politics, Bargaining 


HE PUBLIC REVIEW BOARD of the United 
Auto Workers has strengthened the UAW as 
a political and collective bargaining organization. 

This report comes from Dr. Jack Stieber, direc- 
tor of Michigan State University’s Labor ‘and 
Industrial Relations Center. 

He believes the UAW’s increased strength stems 
from the fact that the leadership has submitted 
its decisions to review by a body of impartial and 
distinguished citizens. This action has increased 
its stature in the eyes of the membership and the 
public, Stieber points out. 

His views are contained in a new pamphlet, 
‘Democracy and Public Review,” published by 
the Fund for the Republic. 

Other contributors include Dr. Walter Oberer, 
the first executive director of the board and now 
professor of law at the University of Texas and 
Michael Harrington, a member of the staff of the 
Fund for the Republic. 

The UAW Public Review Board, established 
by the union’s constitutional convention in 
1957, “represents the broadest grant of author- 
ity over its internal affairs ever voluntarily given 
by a labor organization to an outside body,” 
Stieber states. 

In an examination and evaluation of the board’s 
accomplishments, he reports: ““The board’s record 
to date has not borne out the fears of labor’s 
friends, the expectations of its enemies or the 
fondest hopes of the UAW leadership.” 

HE NOTES THAT the board has scrupulously 
refused to exercise jurisdiction over cases which 
might even remotely impinge on collective bar- 
gaining policies or interfere with UAW leader- 
ship’s control over its own staff. 

In fact, he explains, the board’s respect for 
the union’s own constitution has caused it to be 
criticized by two groups: union leaders who claim 
that the board has been too technical and too 
legalistic in adhering to constitutional procedures 
and by those who think the board should look 
beyond the union’s constitution to assure fair- 
ness and equity in cases that come before it. 

Stieber stresses that while the board hews to 
the existing constitution of the union it has not 
hesitated to question some of those provisions. 

“The most important role of the board, that 
is, as a body to which any union member could 
appeal an adverse decision of the International 
Executive Board, was almost lost sight of in the 
sea of high-sounding rhetoric which accom- 


panied the Public Review Board’s creation,” 
says Stieber. 

“Perhaps the board’s greatest contribution has 
been the creation of an increased awareness and 
respect on the part of the UAW leadership for the 
importance of due process as set forth under the 
union’s own constitution.” 

Using the board’s own words from its first 
annual report, he says “The Public Review Board 
has helped to bring home to the UAW leaders 
ship the difference between rule by men, no mat- 
ter how honest and well intentioned they may be 
and rule by law and under law.” 


THE MERE EXISTENCE of the board has 
had a beneficial impact on the union, according 
to Dr. Stieber. The International Executive Board 
exercises greater care in considering appeals and 
the appeals committees are more conscientious in 
preparing them. He also noted that increased 
attention is being paid to the drafting of amend- 
ments to the constitution and to the elimination of 
inconsistencies among constitutional provisions. 

Considered inadvisable by Dr. Stieber was the 
UAW’ request that the Public Review Board in- 
vestigate charges against the union made by the 
Republican members of the McClellan Commit- 
tee. He pointed out that the McClellan Com- 
mittee hearings had found no support of these 
charges. 

“It is doubtful . . . whether a public Review 
Board decision in favor of the union would add 
much to the record of the McClellan Committee,” 
he said. “True, the decision of a group as dis- 
tinguished and impartial as the Public Review 
Board might be accorded greater consideration 
than the report of a divided Senate committee. 
Against this must be balanced the possible dimi- 
nution in the prestige of the board as a result of 
its being injected into a battle with such heavy 
political overtones.” 

Harrington, in his chapter in the new pamphlet, 
points out that while the Review Board has not 
been a miraculous solution for all problems of 
union democracy, it has been a spur and a comple- 
ment to those democratic tendencies which do 
exist. 

“In this sense,” he said, “I think it can be 
characterized as an enormous success.” 

Oberer has written a chapter on “Union Democ- 
racy and the Rule of Law.” He considers the 
need for impartial review, the problem of bigness 
and the functions of public review. 


—from AFL-CIO News 
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names picked at random from the telephone book; all 
are interested in union affairs and civil liberties; 
many are involved in the labor movement: as mem- 
bers, leaders, labor intellectuals, staff representatives. 


Our aim is to emphasize, in the events of our day, the 
democratic potential of unionism. This is a time of a 
great national discussion on the nature of the labor 
movement and of the possibilities of union democracy. 
We hope to show that unionism derives its basic 
strength from a deep-rooted democratic ideal and can 
be a mighty force for democracy and social advance. 
Everyone who participates in this discussion does so 
in his own way. 


There are unions which genuinely protect their mem- 
bers’ rights of speech, free assembly, free press, fair 
trials and honest elections. Their very existence proves 
that union democracy is more than possible; it exists 
as a reality. The rank and file union democratic re- 
former offers arguments by his actions. In unions 
which have become corrupted or whose democracy 
has been weakened, reformers arise to restore democ- 
racy and decency; without moral encouragement or 
practical aid, they soon discover that it is a terribly 
difficult and hazardous undertaking, and puzzling. 
Yet, their persistence is a sign of the deep democratic 
spirit in labor, a reaffirmation and a reminder of the 
authentic ideals of unionism. 


We hope to report the strivings of democratic union 
reformers and to tell the story of democratic union- 
ism. The cause needs understanding; but most of all, 
it needs encouragement and support from the liberal 
world. The revitalization of union democracy is not 
the task of the rank and file reformer alone; it is not 
the job of the decent labor leader alone. It is the 
common responsibility of union member and leader, 
of labor intellectuals, of liberals, of professionals. 
The defense of democracy anywhere requires a bond 
of moral solidarity among democratic-minded persons 
everywhere. Unions are no exception. Writing about 
the Negro youth at Southern lunch counters, Lillian 
Smith said, “They need money, yes; but they need 
even more to know that we are with them.” The union 
reformer, too, needs to know that we are with him; 
as a small beginning, we must tell his story. 


With all this in mind, we call attention to this year’s 
elections in the International Association of Machin- 
ists and to the Public Review Board of the United 
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(ten issues). 


democracy in action. 
C] I want additional copies of this reprint. ($5 per 100). 


(J Send sample copies to the list I enclose. 


CJ Enclosed is $3.00. I want to subscribe to your reprint service. 


(J Use the enclosed donation to circulate reprints on union 


Auto Workers. 


In Silvergate Union News, on January 6, I.A.M. Dis- 
trict Lodge 50 reports: “I.A.M. Heads for Historic 
Election”; it calls the contest over Secretary-Treasur- 
er “this refreshingly democratic change.’”’ The Lodge 
apparently supports Roy M. Brown against Elmer 
Walker; it is not the intention of this reprint to pro- 
mote any candidate for any office but rather to point 
up that refreshing rise of democracy. I.A.M. Lodges 
are discussing the elections; committees have been 
formed; appeals are printed and mailed; now there 
is a genuine contest for high office. Without considera- 
tion of the qualifications of rival candidates and 
apart from their respective platforms, if any, the very 
contest itself underscores the strength of the demo- 
cratic idea within the I.A.M. To report that sig- 
nificance of that election campaign to a broad public 
is to defend the good name of unionism against its 
detractors and to encourage those who sincerely press 
for union democracy. 


With studious attention, scholars, lawyers, arbitrators 
and labor intellectuals will scrutinize the excellent 
report of the Fund for the Republic on the U.A.W. 
Public Review Board. U.A.W. members who fail to 
read it through will be proud nevertheless of their 
union’s growing reputation for fair play. But is it 
enough merely to boast of one’s own virtue? We don’t 
think so. The UAW has a problem of union democ- 
racy, not the problem of establishing its own democ- 
racy but of extending it into wider sections of the 
labor movement. Until more unions become like the 
U.A.W. and mobilize added power behind its policies, 
the U.A.W. by itself can hardly achieve its own so- 
cially enlightened aims. It has the responsibility of 
stimulating democracy in the labor movement and of 
giving encouragement and help to the democratic 
union reformer in other unions. One way is to bring 
the principle of Public Review before the labor public 
and encourage those who would extend it into their 
own unions. The UAW is justifiedly respected, influ- 
ential, strong, with great resources; we trust that it 
can find its own effective ways of fulfilling that 
responsibility. 


Meanwhile, for our part, in our own limited and 
modest fashion we can only ask our readers for 
assistance in printing and circulating reprints like 
this. If you would like to read the story of union 
democracy, you may subscribe to our reprint service. 
If you would like to help us tell that story, your 
donations will be welcome. 


OTHER REPRINTS 


1. “Labor’s Uncertain Trumpet”: the story of 
Chicago Lodge 113 of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists. 


2. “Intellectuals and the Lonely Union Re- 
former.” 


3. “Unionism and Democracy in the Merchant 
Marine.” 


4. “Captains in Revolt”: reporting the victory 
of union democracy over corruption in the 
Masters, Mates, and Pilots union. 
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A New Advance In Union Democracy: 


WHEN ORGANIZERS ORGANIZE 


Labor organizers are forming unions within unions to bargain 
collectively for themselves. The rise of this new unionism in 
the past five years is another sign of the reawakening of democ- 
racy within our labor movement. 

People who are ordinarily enthusiastic for organizing the 
unorganized are puzzled, even sometimes hostile. Everyone, they 
maintain, should join a union; that is, practically everyone. But 
here the employer is a union; the boss is a union leader. All 
seem dedicated to a common worthy cause. Why should union 
organizers organize? 

Why not? Union organizers arouse a man’s self-respect: hours 
long? wages wrong? treated like dirt? don’t cringe! don’t crawl! 
don't come with a fifth of Scotch on the foreman’s birthday! 
be independent! act like a man! democracy! unite! act with 
your brothers for justice! join a union! 

The organizer writes it in handbills; orates it at rallies; ex- 
plains it on home visits. A good organizer believes it. In the 
spreading cynicism about unions, let us remember that the 
dedicated union man is deeply convinced that decency, democ- 
racy and dignity on the job come only with union organization. 
And, when organizers feel in their own lives, on their own jobs, 
that they are hired and fired and ordered about like mere 
employees, what shall they do? Because they honestly believe 
what they tell others, they organize themselves to be true to 
themselves. 

When workers organize, it symptomizes injustices and in- 
equalities in industry. When organizers organize, it is some- 
times a symptom of injustices and inequalities within unions. 
But we knew that before; this is only a graphic reminder. 
There is a problem within the labor movement, the problem 
of democracy. The right of dissent must be protected in many 
unions against an officialdom contemptuous of the membership. 
That problem is familiar. Less familiar is the need to protect 
labor’s own staff in its relations with the same officials. We 
should not be amazed; the domineering mood will not be sealed 
off in a corner; unless it is controlled it suffuses a union's whole 


News Note: On April 15, the National Labor Relations Board ruled unanimously 


for the right to organize and decided for a collective bargaining election within the next thirty days. 
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inner life. Labor organizers bring that to our attention. Staff 
unionism is not an isolated eccentricity; it is a new movement. 

AFL-CIO organizers formed their Field Representatives Fed- 
eration and negotiated a contract with George Meany. Staff 
unions have been recognized by the Newspaper Guild; Airline 
Pilots; Teachers; Insurance Workers; Chemical Workers; Oil 
and Chemical Workers; Rubber Workers; Papermakers. In Feb- 
ruary of this year, IUE organizers formed their own union; in 
April, without hullabaloo, they were recognized upon Jim 
Carey’s own recommendation to his executive board. The trend 
reached a climax in December 1960 with the formation of the 
Federation of Union Representatives [FOUR] by organizers of 
the International Ladies Garment Workers Union. 

Here are David and Goliath. FOUR asks bargaining rights 
for fewer than 250 people; its leaders are young and unknown. 
The leaders of the ILGWU are strong, influential, acclaimed 
as noted liberals, and publicly dedicated to a roster of worthy 
causes. 

It is expected that many good unionists will view the notion 
of staff unionization with diffidence; it is new and strange; the 
unknown often seems dangerous. But the ILGWU’s officials went 
far beyond mere rejection of the idea. Without pausing to re- 
flect, they reacted with angry hostility. That reaction reveals, 
in part, why the staff which they command was impelled to 
organize. 

Sadly, in a speech to his General Executive Board, ILGWU 
President David Dubinsky deplored FOUR as a melancholy sign 
of the deteriorating “commercialism” of our “materialistic” age, 
as though these young men had failed to live up to his own 
more admirable, if grandiloquent, expectations. As is often the 
case when something unjustifiable must bé justified, he invoked 
nothing but noble ideals. To stamp out materialism in the 
name of a higher idealism, FOUR was denied recognition; some 
of its members were fired; others were threatened with firing 
or punished by sudden transfers far from home; wage raises 
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in favor of FOUR's petition 


already scheduled were held up; pension rights were called into 
question. FOUR went to the NLRB with unfair labor prac- 
tices charges. In Justice, ILG newspaper distributed in three 
languages to the ILG’s 442,000 members, column after column 
denounced FOUR, but not a line alloted to FOUR for a reply. 

I looked upon them as “comrades-in-arms,” Dubinsky com- 
plained, but they treat me as a boss and consider themselves 
employees. As he proclaims himself the soldier, he suffers from 
a myopia common to those who command others. A good sol- 
dier may be prepared to face death in battle but he resents 
cleaning mud off his officer's boots. When he refuses to shine 
shoes, it is no reflection on his soldierly qualities. 

One FOUR member is Waymon Mitchell who had been fired 
from a shop in Haleyville, Alabama when he first joined the 
ILG. Under the headline, “Mob Attacks ILG Organizers in 
Mississippi,” Justice wrote about him on June 1 19575 

“The two women members had run off in fright . . . they 
saw several of the mob advancing toward Mitchell with bare 
knives . . . they feared “Mitchell had been murdered. . . . The 
mob stripped Mitchell and beat him on the back with heavy 
pipes. He escaped and stumbled toward a river, began to swim 
across. The mob found him again. He was shot at with rifles 
while he tried to reach the other side.” 

Three and a half years later, pressured to resign from FOUR, 
he replied: “I was discriminated against by the company for 
joining the ILGWU. I was fired because I wouldn’t go to the 
boss and say I was sorry. I am still a trade unionist and will 
remain one for the rest of my life. I signed a card joining 
FOUR, have paid my dues and intend to remain a member of 
FOUR.” 

Are staff members “prompted by the commercialism of our 
times” as Dubinsky suggests? If so, they selected a devious road 
to riches, In the ILGWU they begin at $65 a week. His charge 
sounds strange when we realize that Dubinsky himself gets $550 
a week and a chauffeur-driven Lincoln. General Secretary- 
Treasurer Louis Stulberg gets $400 a week but no car. Assessed 
commercially in our materialistic world, these rewards are not 
stupendous. But they hardly justify the happy recipients with 
charging the $65 per week organizer with base motives. 

Over -130 staff organizers came out of the ILGWU Training 
Institute. To recruit students, the Institute advertised in college 
newspapers and in socialist and liberal youth journals summon- 
ing young idealists to a life of dedication to the great cause of 
human freedom, When the school was organized, reports U.S. 
Department of Labor Bulletin 1114, a thousand requests for 
applications poured in; three hundred applicants were inter- 
viewed and 35 were finally allowed to join the Institute. Did 
this whole process fail, this careful filtering out and recruiting 
only the dedicated of the dedicated? Not at all. 

If they were personally ambitious, the organizers needn’t have 
bothered with FOUR. In time, its leaders could have found 
security and position merely by conforming to the accepted 
etiquette of the apparatus. As Dubinsky put it, “The leaders 
of the ‘union within a union,’ if they are worthy of their re- 
sponsibility, should be the kind of people who could play a 
major role in the ILGWU or the labor movement as a whole.” 
Why didn’t they drift individually upward? 

Once in place on the staff, these young people quickly saw 
behind the advertised ideals. The outsider knows the administra- 
tion of the ILGWU only as an outsider, its liberal politics, its 
philanthropic endeavors, its ringing manifestos, its uplifting 
services to the poor. But the quality of its inner life and democ- 
racy remains unknown; doubtless, it will be prospected in some 
decade by sociological diggers. The trained staff organizer, how- 
ever, instantaneously experiences life around the union’s inner 
circle: how each official dictates to stenographers; how he in- 
clines his chair to receive homage from visiting petiitoners; how 
he gives and takes orders and jobs. 

Working at $65, they imagined at first, was necessary to their 
dedication. Later they deduced that idealism was in demand 
only as a valuable commodity that could be bought low. Shall 
we hire an experienced specialist at, say, $175 a week or a 
young idealist at $65? What decided was cost accounting as 
much as high principle. But there was a flaw. Idealism might 
be purchased cheap but, alas, it could not be arbitrarily con- 
trolled. That, thank goodness, is the very nature of idealism. 
They were called to be comrades in a great cause; they found 
reality quite different. What to do? Those who founded FOUR 
were determined to stay on in the labor movement but not by 
patient and obedient adjustment. They did what they had been 
taught, they formed a union; the Institute had done its work 
well, if in unexpected fashion. 4 

But why a union? asks the ILGWU Board. If you don't like 
the way we run things, why not form a caucus? 

The answer is quite simple. The staff's closely-defined aims 
do not require a caucus; they do require a union, The organ- 
izers are no mad Utopians proposing to alter the administration 
or change basic policy. They had no desire to arouse the ILG 
membership against the officialdom. Nothing of the kind. They 
had no intention of changing the big world of the ILG; all they 
sought was a measure of dignity and democracy in their own 
small world. For that, as they saw it, the proper thing was a 
union for collective bargaining. Lucky for them that they 
judged so accurately! 

The suggestion to form a caucus, coming from the adminis- 
tration, is strange. If the organizers has formed a caucus, they 
could not have lasted ten minutes for most of the time caucuses 
are illegal in the ILGWU, outlawed by its constitution (Article 
8, Section 6). It is permissible to meet in caucus only during 
the three months before elections but at no other time. But 
while any opposition is subjected to severe restrictions, the 
officialdom is adequately organized on its own behalf every 
minute of every day through the official structure of the union. 


If that is not enough and the officialdom feels that it needs 
extracurricular assistance, it allows the formation of special 
groups or clubs. The constitutional provision is interesting: 

“No Local Unions, Joint Boards, members or groups of mem- 
bers of the ILGWU shall organize groups or clubs in the Union 
or outside of the Union. If members or groups or Local Unions 
or Joint Boards find it necessary to organize such groups for the 
benefit of the Union an application shall first be filed with the 
General Executive Board and only upon the granting of such 
application by the G.E.B. shall such group be organized.” 

Any concerted action can be outlawed as a “group.” In Janu- 
ary, 1958, the Yiddish edition of Justice was ended. If there 
could be Italian and Spanish editions, came the question, why 
not a Yiddish edition? Fifty active Jewish members, some on 
their local executive boards, met to talk things over; they heard 
speeches; they elected a committee to campaign against the 
deciison. Whether they were right or wrong was not important. 
What followed is very important. The officialdom swooped down 
quickly; the International office dispatched letters to local 
managers instructing them to advise local members who par- 
ticipated in the meeting that they had violated the constitu- 
tional ban. The managers complied, transmitting the threat 
to those culprits who had dared to utilize simple democratic 
rights. The protest movement collapsed when its sponsors faced 
possible expulsion. No suggestion for a caucus then! Quite the 
contrary. Here a temporary action with limited aims was de- 
nounced as a caucus and its sponsors threatened with discipline 
for illicit activity. 

Unfair! charges Dubinsky, “Whereas all other members and 
officers of the ILGWU have just one crack at shipping policy... 
the super citizens of the ‘union within a union’ want two cracks 
at policy making: once as members and officers working on the 
inside and then again as employees working on the outside. .. .” 

As a matter of fact, FOUR is demanding not the right to set 
policy but the right to bargain for employees of the union. Far 
from demanding two rights over policy, the staff is not even 
insisting upon one. As long as they are employees, they have 
less actual voice on policy than the average member. 

A staff organizer was once asked by a puzzled rank and file 
ILGWU member, “Why can’t members have copies of the union 
contract?” The organizer knew that the local refused to circulate 
contracts as a matter of high policy. To duck responsibiilty for 
what revolted him, he referred the inquiring member to the 
local’s top officer. Promptly, the organizer was hailed before his 
boss and reprimanded, “Don’t pass the buck to me,” came the 
stern order, “It’s your job to explain to members why they 
shouldn't be allowed to have copies of contracts.” 

That is a snapshot of reality. Staff employees are deeply in- 
volved in ‘‘shaping policy” but not as policy makers, only as 
delivery boys. In most unions, the top officialdom uses its staff 
as a political machine to whip the membership in line and find 
good reasons to sell the official line or, if that is impossible, 
any kind of reasons. The staff must by order “make policy,” like 
it or not, agree or not, it is part of their job. But they cannot 
initiate policy; they simply distribute what is handed down 
from above. The notion that ILG staff members could, with 
impunity, press for policies unacceptable to the top officials is 
simply laughable. They have enough trouble simply remaining 
silent. 

With this in mind, we begin to understand why some leaders 
resist staff unionization with unrelenting bitterness, as though 
they were fighting a personalized class struggle. They have 
come to expect obedience and self-effacement. To those who 
imagine that the stability of their administration depends upon 
this system—a top officialdom mobilizing a controlled apparatus 
—staff unionism signifies an intolerable independent-mindedness. 
It is a crack in the smooth structure of uniformity. 

Some leaders in unions fear staff unionism with the same 
hatred as wardheelers in politics detest civil service in govern- 
ment. Unionism disarranges the system of pure patronage. If 
the official appoints and removes at will; if he rewards favorites 
and punishes recalcitrants, withdraws and issues assignments at 
his own caprice, he has effective personal discipline over the 
staff. Job control gives power. The machine is often mobilized 
even for righteous causes; but though the cause be noble, the 
authoritiarian nature of the machine remains. It becomes the 
official’s insurance policy against the uncertainties of democracy. 

This system becomes a crutch. The administration relies in- 
creasingly upon fear and favor and less upon personal convic- 
tion; and the more unreasoning becomes its fear of any expres- 
sion of independence within the structure. The official flies into 
a rage over even an infinitesimal curb on his asserted preroga- 
tives. He is the poor victim of an occupational disorder; in 
every small stirring of self-reliance within his personal empire, 
he imagines the end of the world. 

When his organizers organize, such fears are blown up out 
of all proportions to the reality; actually, staff unionism by it- 
self could mitigate the system only insignificantly—if that union- 
ism were calmly accepted, But the leaders of the ILGWU were 
driven to declare war, fought out with fanfare before the union 
public. Now, the organizers assertion of a modicum of inde- 
pendence for themselves could become a publicized example for 
others. 

If the staff has no meaningful voice in determining policy, 
who does? It is hard to say exactly; but by a rough approxima- 
tion we know that real policy power is highly concentrated. 

At the 1959 ILG convention, constitutional requirements for 
office were stiffened. The President and General Secretary-Treas- 
urer must have been union members for ten years and on its 
payroll for five years. Vice-Presidents must have been members 
for five years and on the payroll for three. These posts are filled 
at conventions only from among the delegates. For all practical 
purposes, the administration has, by constitutional fiat, monopo- 


lized the top posts for its own narrow circle. 

Meanwhile, by another constitutional device, the same officers 
hold power of sudden political death over everyone on the pay- 
roll, elected and appointed. “All persons elected to or selected 
for a paid elective or appointive position” in local unions or 
Joint Boards are required by Articles 5 and 6 of the Constitu- 
tion to file undated resignations upon assuming their positions. 
These “resignations” may be put into effect at any moment by a 
two-thirds vote of the union’s General Executive Board, The 
inconvenience and expense of charges, trials, procedures—due 
process of any kind—aye efficiently and economically overcome. 

In its brief against FOUR before the NLRB, the ILGWU 
makes curious use of this constitutional gadget, referring to the 
staff members’ resignations as a ‘‘mark of their status as officers.” 
But then Dubinsky as President, Stulberg as Secretary-Treasurer, 
and the Vice-Presidents as Vice-Presidents submit no resigna- 
tions. For all the others it truly is a “mark of their status,” 
documentary evidence of their inferiority in the hierarchy. 

In 1952 the New York State Supreme Court, in Maltese vs. 
Dubinsky, upheld the clause when one elected officer refused to 
sign. But in today’s climate of sensitivity to union democracy, 
it would probably fall. 

With such requirements for top office and such controls over 
the collective apparatus, the ILG has not erected a lifetime 
hereditary monarchy over the union; there are elections; each 
convention delegate enjoys a free vote. But above this formal 
structure looms a constitutionally self-perpetuating little group. 
Independent, critical-minded union loyalists at every level of 
union leadership, and there are many, are always aware that 
they face possible peremptory official obliteration. 

In such an atmosphere, the movement arises among ILG staff 
organizers for a union within the union. It is unorthodox; it is 
unusual, proving that democracy will find its way even in 
unaccustomed forms. It is indeed gratifying that experienced 
union organizers find an effective way of expressing the demo- 
cratic spirit of unionism and the vitality of its ideals. The labor 
movement remains one of the decisive forces for decency, de- 
mocracy, and social advance and these young organizers remind 
us of that fact. 

Staff unionism asserts itself not against the membership but 
against high-handed officialdom. It is growing and spreading. 
Organizers will join that movement not only where their officers 
are arbitrary men; for life is more complex than that; but even 
in unions that are broadly democratic. For one thing, it will be 
a demonstration of moral solidarity with their colleagues else- 


where. For another, it will be a testing out of democracy in 
their own unions and a reaffirmation of it. As an example, there 
is the Public Review Board. The UAW set up a Review Board 
not because it needs it most; but, in a way, because it, needs 
it least; it comes as a proud restatement that the UAW need 
not fear its own democracy. 

Should staff men have the right to organize? From the stand- 
point of law, it was decided favorably when the AFL-CIO Field 
Representatives Federation won its NLRB case. But there is a 
larger question. From the standpoint of justice, do they deserve 
the sympathy and support of the democratic-minded com- 
munity? 

Many members and sympathizers of organized labor will con- 
cede their right but reluctantly and with a tinge of familiar 
cynicism. The labor movement, they will say, has lost its cru- 
sading spirit; its idealism is diluted; it has become “‘institution- 
alized” as a “pressure group”; everyone is out for himself, mem- 
bers and officers alike. And, they will conclude, if the staff 
organizer forms his own “pressure group” to get “his,” who 
can blame him; it would be hypocritical to deny him what 
everyone else takes. From this standpoint, the affirmation of 
that right to organize comes without enthusiasm. The Wall 
Street Journal too explains the rise of staff unionism as “a 
softening of the labor movement from top to bottom.” Fortune 
says, “The formation of FOUR reflects . . . the changing char- 
acter of unions themselves . . . they have become institution- 
alized.” 

Our own view is vastly different! Staff unionism, in our 
opinion, represents not that loss of idealism, not that softening, 
but a reaction against it, an attempt in limited fashion, to over- 
come it. This we are convinced, is another sign of the revival 
of the democratic spirit within the labor movement, in unprece- 
dented form as befits the unique position of staff employees. To 
evoke that democracy and to preserve it requires the moral 
encouragement of liberals everywhere. Staff men do their share; 
others must help. 

There is a resurgence of union democracy: in the Internatonal 
Association of Machinists; in the Masters, Mates and Pilots; in 
the United Papermakers and Paperworkers. In New York City, 
teachers organizing into the United Federation of Teachers will 
bring a new spirit of democracy into the labor movement. Union 
organizers are moved by that same spirit. In founding FOUR 
on their own behalf, the ILGWU staff gives it another impulse. 
Through its organizers, the ILGWU makes its own impressed 
contribution to that rising democracy. 

H. W. BENSON 


The Bitter Joke 


MURRAY KEMPTON 


“What a bitter joke that we are now charac- 
terized as ‘nanagement’ in relation to our com- 
rades-in-arms,’—David Dubinsky. 

The bitterest jokes are played by time. 

Sometime this week-end, a federation of or- 
ganizers and business agents of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union will file an un- 
fair labor practice charge against the ILGWU, 
which they assert is an employer trying to break 
their union. 

They will claim that, since they formed their 
union, ILGWU executives have spied on their 
meetings, threatened their activists, and fired 
their provisional chairman, Gus Sedares, a 29- 
year-old organizer. 

% * * 

The Federation of Union Representatives, 

when it was formed December 11, claimed to 
represent more than half the ILGWU’s national 
staff of organizers and business agents. It is still 
demanding a representation election and still 
claims a majority, even though any objective 
observer. of the passion the ILG has brought even 
to its public discouragement might wonder if this 
is still true. 
i, ‘David Dubinsky devotes a great chunk of the 
ILG’s bi-weekly newspaper—it is called Justice— 
to a defiance of the union which demands the 
right to bargain with him, The organizers, he 
says, are his comrades-in-arms; we are in the 
early thirties when Alfred P. Sloan and the 
assembly-hands all served America together as 
partners in General Motors. Sos 

Jt is a tortuous argument—wnich it would be 
crwel to rebut—but what is most painful about 
it lies underneath. This almost has to be the 
saddest moment in David Dubinsky’s life. Like 
all of us, he has been lying to himself; and, like 
most of us, he approaches the moment when he 

ches himself. ; 
eee of all, he trained and recruited these 
rebels against his illusions. The activists in the 
organizers’ union come mainly from the Training 
Institute he set up in 1950 to recruit new talent 
into the ILG. The Training Institute—he thought 


of it as the union’s West Point—was the dream 
of his life; he brought to it young ILG members, 
or activists in other unions, or college graduates 
anxious for a career of service. The Training 
Institute advertises for its students in the liberal 
weeklies, 

This experiment with the importation of youth 
and dedication is probably over now. The same 
General Executive Board meeting which ex- 
pressed outrage at the prospect of an organizer’s 
union decided to close down the Institute for a 
year. This was an act of quarantine. 

+ % *% 

Dubinsky, in explaining his stand against the 
Federation of Union Representatives, is saddened 
by the “commercialism” of the idea. All our youth 
seem-to him corrupted by the affluent society. 

But he screened, them and he trained them 
and they learned their discontents working for 
the ILGWU. Those discontents are not merely 
economic, even though the ILG pays its or- 
ganizers less than any national union in America. 
A graduate of the Institute starts his career at 
$65 a week; he is raised $7.50 a year until he gets 
to $100 a week. But I don’t think that would be 
the issue if this were the priesthood—a “dedicated 
movement, such as organized religion’”—Dubinsky 
says it is. 

The ILG expects its employes to endure every 
day treatment that would induce the mildest coal 
miner to put down his pick and slug the pit boss. 
The affidavits certifying threats, vulgarities, and 
invective by ILG officials against staff members 
suspected of belonging to the new union have 
overwhelming conviction; they are the language 
officials use on staff members in that happy 
family. The atmosphere is Byzantine. I know 
good men who stay there, but what holds them 
is loyalty to Dubinsky. 

It is impossible, talking to Gus Sedares, not 
to think of Dubinsky and Walter Reuther when 
they were young. I doubt he is yet the cynic 
Dubinsky says he is, but I am very sure that he 
was not @ cynic the day he enrolled in the Train- 
ing Institute. 
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Carey and 


He demonstrated why this 
past week when he sat down 
quietly and met with a group 
of men who represent a union 

, of organizers 
of Care’s own 
union. 

The new 
union is known 
as the Council 
indus- 
Organi- 
raat, (ENO! adoye 


And by meet- 
ing with the 
union Carey 
has indicated that he is ready 
to recognize this new union 
headed by Angie Colella of 
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Procedures Differ 


By WILFRID C. RODGERS 
Pres. James B. Carey of the International Union 
of Electrical Workers, A.F.L.-C.LO., has been called 
many things in his life but never anti-labor. 
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Saugus and engage in collec- 


Dubinsky 


tive bargaining with it. 

Contrast Carey’s action with 
that of another national labor 
leader Pres. David Dubinsky 
of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union. 

Dubinsky refused to sit down 
and discuss with his organizers 
their union known as the Fed- 
eration of Union Representa- 
tives. 

Instead Dubinsky’s reaction 
to the new union representing 
his organizers and staffers was 
to start a harassment program 
that resulted in firings, salary 
cuts and mass transfers of his 
employees. 

Dubinsky’s tactics has 
brought the filing of unfair 


lbor practice charges against 


his union and handed employ- 
ers, particularly unorganized 
employers in the needle trades, 
the necessary propaganda to 
combat ILG organizing drives 
in the future. 

In addition, Dubinsky’s fol- 
lowing -in other labor unions 
has dropped to near zero. 

His actions as an employer 
has served to unite unions of 
organizers already in existence: 

A meeting of officials of 
these unions has been called 
in Washington Apr, 15. 

The meeting ostensibly was 
called to find some means to 
give aid to F.O.U.R. 

The meeting was spurred on 
by the unexpected backing 
given Dubinsky by Pres. 
George Meany of the A.F.L.- 
CLO; 

Meany filed a brief with the 
National Labor Relations 
Board on behalf of Dubinsky’s 
stand. 

This caused the Federation 
of Field Representatives, the 
A.F.L.-C,1.O. organizers union, 
to promptly file a brief on be- 
half of F.O.U.R. 

It was in such a setting that 
Carey met last week with the 
(GAO) 

All the nation’s big labor 
chiefs have been exhorting the 
government and industry that 
the way to settle the nation's 
labor relations is for labor 
and wmmdustry to stop fighting; 
to sit down and calmly discuss 
their problems’ to recognize 
that workers have a right to 


join ‘unions ‘and that unions 
are here to stay. 
Yet it took the controver 


sial Carey to practice what 
labor has been preaching. 

Labor generally has _ be- 
littled management claims in 
the past that labor unions 
challenge the so-called man- 
agement prerogatives or man- 
agement’s right to manage. 

Yet Dubinsky’s arguments as 
to why he shouldn’t recognize 
the union of his own organiz- 
ars follows closely this indus- 
try argument. 

Carey—who in the past has 
demonstrated He s just as mili- 
tant a labor leader as Dubin- 
sky—has seen fit to sit down 
and meet with the labor union 
and discuss the problems fac- 
ing both the new labor union 
as well as Carey’s larger union. 


By doing so he has in effect 
admitted that he believes in 
the right of employees, wheth- 
er of a labor union or industry, 
to join a union engaged in cok 
lective bargaining. 

So also did leaders of such 
unions as the Newspaper Guild, 
the Paper Makers and Paper 
Workers Union, the Rubber 
Workers, the Insurance Work- 
ers, and ahost of other unions 
that currently have collective 
bargaining agreements with 
their own employees. 

They faced up to the problem 
quietly, sensibly and with re« 
sponsibility. 

That is why, when the his- 
tory of the American labor 
movement is written, Carey 
and these leaders will never be 
described as anti-labor. 

Will Dubinsky and the ILG 
fare as well? 


ILG Organizers Organize 


Leaders of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union, 
on December 11, learned officially 
that their own staff had organized 
a union, the Federation of Union 
Representatives (FOUR) “to rep- 
resent the field staff representa- 
tives. of the ILGWU in the estab- 
lishment and conduct of collec- 
tive bargaining procedures with 
the ILGWU as our employer.” 

A week later, the FOUR Ex- 
ecutive Committee, headed by 
temporary officers Chairman Gus 
Sedares and Secretary-Treasurer 
Marvin Rogoff, telegraphed David 
Dubinsky “that a substantial ma- 
jority of the General Office staff 
employees listed as organizers” 
had signed up with the new union 
and requested bargaining rights. 


Cause Celebre 
If normality were customary in 
such affairs, the incident could 
not have stirred up even a slow 
tipple. It was hardly crashing 
news; at most, FOUR seeks to 
represent about 250 people. 
(Many editors of union 
papers are members of the News- 
Paper Guild; many educational 
directors are mémbers of Local 


‘189 of the American ‘Federation 
‘of Téachers. At its. annual meéet- 
‘ing in Néw York City in Féb- 
ruary, Goed] 189 endorsed the 
fight of ILG staff people to or- 
'ganize. 

A passing incident was quick- 
ly transformed inte a cause 
celebre the week of January 
30 when the ILG’s General 
Executive Board declared war 
on FOUR on a grand scale with 
a tenacity and fervor usually 
reserved for higher purposes, 
On December 9, Chairman Gus 
Sedares had already been fired 
for “unsatisfactory service.” 
The GEB refused to recognize 
FOUR or meet with its repre- 
sentatives, 


One-third of the February 15 
ssue of Justice was devoted to 
flaying the staff union; strong 
pressures were exerted to get its 
members to quit; the ILG opposed 
a FOUR petition hefore the NLRB 
and promised a pbitter-end fight. 
“The ILGWU will pursue this 
issue through every available 
channel of afpeal,” announced 
Justice. On March 10, FOUR filed 


unfair labor practice charges with 
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the NLRB, Charging that 


Dubinsky 

Now that many of its 
wants a union, ILG officers sus- 
‘pect that there is a disappointing 
moral defect among these em- 
ployees that had somehow escaped 
notice before. “The ILGWU has 
always stood for a missionary 
concept of the labor movement,” 
President Dubinsky told his GEB 
and went on to say that the staff 
unionists “think of the union as 
a business.” He recalled, “I spent 
time in a Czarist jail because’ T 
was part of a struggle to free 
people, not because I was paid to 
agitate.” 

Members of FOUR, in reply, 
have observed that this half- 
century old reminiscence will 
not inhibit a single official from 
coilecting his pay this year, 
“Brother Dubinsky knew that 
when he went to jail,” one 
added, “it had something to do 
with helping workers. We fail 
to see how workers benefit if 
we submit like docile children 


Please send me reprints checked below 


OO ‘Labor's Uncertain Trumpe 
113 of the International Association of Machinists. 
“Intellectuals and the Lonely Union Reformer.” 
lU “Unionism and Democracy 


Pilots union. 


the 
ILGWU had fired Sedares and 
Michael Gross, an educational di- 
rector, for their union activities. 


staff 


“Captains in Revolt”: reporting the victory of union 
democracy over corruption in the Masters, Mates, anc 


Elections, Democracy and Public Review Boards. 


| to being pushed arene.” Staff 
spokesmen seem to feel that if 
they ate treated like employees, 
with no voice or influence oa 
policy, they become convinced 
that they are employees and 
act accordingly. 

Many organizers come out 
of the union’s Training Instituie 
where they supported themselves 
at their own expense to learn io 
be organizers. One of them is Gus 
Sedares who’tells that he wes 
attracted to the Institute because 
he wanted to be part of the ideat- 
istie, crusading movement por- 
trayed in its promotional litera- 
ture and advertising. “If now we_ 
want our own_ union,” he says 
“it is not because we lack ideal- 
ism but because after facing the 
facts of life we want to apply 
the ideals we learned to our own 
situation.’ In a small brochure, 
FOUR says, “Unionism is good fer 
everybody who must work for a 
living to support himself and 
‘family. We sell that principle 
every day as a fundamental be- 
lief of our lives. Why shouldn’t 
we practice what we preach.” 


— from NEW AMERICA 
303 Park Avenue South, New York 10, N.Y. 


t”: the story of Chicago Lodge 


in the Merchant Marine.” 
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The President of New 
York's Central Labor 
Council wants to restore 


a "labor-liberal- 


intellectual alliance.” 


But 


that alliance can be 


founded only on a defense 
of democracy. What is 


happening to union 


democracy in Painters 


Harry Van Arsdale, Jr. came up in the Building Trades to become President of the New York 
Sentral Labor Council. Nevertheless, he cultivates a public respect for intellectuals and expresses a 
seen sensitivity to their opinions. On April 26, as a member of Labor Seminar at Columbia Univer- 
sity, he lectured at the annual dinner of the Columbia Seminars right at the Columbia Faculty 
lub. His chosen address was timely, and felicitously entitled: “Labor and the Intelligentsia.” 


Union leaders are searching for sympathetic intellectuals as avidly as industry searches for 
sompetent engineers. It was not always so. In 1919 Samuel Gompers spoke to the Harvard Liberal 
Club. One student, now Judge Matthew Levy, asked “What could a college man do in the labor move- 
ment.” Gompers answered quite simply, “Well, Levy, we don’t need any college men in the labor 


novement.” 


Times changed. In 1957, George Meany told the Phi Beta Alumni and Alumnae, “Today 
the trade union movement has no such prejudice. On the contrary, we believe that at this criti- 
cal hour in human history, it is urgent to have full understanding and active cooperation between 


workers and intellectuals.” And now, Brother Van Arsdale says “During the thirties, . 
. . had enormous influence on public opinion and helped make 
. . By the end of the war, this alliance had 
I think the time has come to see if the breach between us can be repaired.” 


intellectuals,@— 


labor-liberal-intellectual alliance’ . 
possible the growth of trade unionism in America. . 


crumbled. ... 


If unions need 
why not hire them? They do. 
Thousands of professionals work 
‘or unions as employees: educa- 
ional directors, research direc- 
ors, public relations men, edi- 
ors, chief assistants, lawyers, 
yolitical action men. Others are 
mngaged in the universities on 
abor education projects paid for, 
n part, by unions and catering 
;o them. Yet this concentration 
xf full time endeavor with its 
eports, surveys, sociological cri- 
‘iques, seminars, classes, week- 
nd institutes leave labor’s yearn- 
ng for intellectual recognition 
insatisfied. What the union move- 
nent needs is the deeply held 
‘onviction that it stands on the 
side of justice and that cannot 
9e arranged, organized, bought, 
xr hired. Many professionals per- 
‘orm their required tasks with 


. . the 


competence but their own mis- 
givings persist. Those who are 
capable of serving as mere apol- 
ogists lose their usefulness for 
they serve too patently as official 
Public Relations men. 


The Link 


And so, labor officials go on 
searching for a link with the 
intellectual, always aware of the 
accuracy of what one professor 
of economics wrote in Labor His- 
tory last year: “At this writing, 
the political prestige of organ- 
ized labor stands at its lowest 
level in thirty years.” 


Why the intellectual? It is not 
simply that writers and teachers 
are skilled enough to devise im- 
pressively cogent arguments for 
their side. Their contribution 


can be far more significant. Un- 
ionism enjoys the loyal support 
of its own membership but it 
needs the moral approval of the 
broad community to move for- 
ward. 


Yet, it comes under fire as 
a narrow pressure group con- 
cerned only with the private 
needs of its own dues payers. 
Every intelligent and farsight- 
ed union leader tries to dem- 
onstrate that unionism is a 
broad social and political move- 
ment on behalf of all the peo- 
ple, member and non-member, 
industrial worker and profes- 
sional, employee and non-em- 
ployee—a people’s movement. 
If intellectuals or even an out- 
spoken, articulate section of 
them, rallied confidently to la- 


District Council 9? 


bor, it would be a convincing 
sign that other social groups 
shared aspirations in common 
with labor. And, with the ad- 
herence of intellectuals, labor’s 
goals are lifted aloft into ideas, 
ideals and principles. This is 
the crucial importance to labor 
of an “alliance” with intellect- 
uals 


Labor does need intellectuals 
and should support them. Intel- 
lectuals do need a strong labor 
movement and should support it. 
The alliance of labor and intel- 
lectual can mean the social power 
of people behind the polished- 
sharp cutting edge of truth. But 
what should relations be between 
these potential allies? Until that 
question is answered adequately 
in life, labor officials must rest 
content with the thin gratifica- 
tions of applause at luncheons 
and plaques at annual fund rais- 
ing ceremonies. The intellectual 
can really serve labor not when 
he is whipped into line, but only 
voluntarily, with dignity and self- 
respect. The hired hand and em- 
ployed apologists are handy per- 
haps as technicians but useless 
as champions. 


Democracy 


The labor-intellectual al- 
liance begins with a common 
striving for democracy. The in- 
tellectual can join ardently with 
labor on behalf of democracy for 
the unions when he can just as 
ardently admire democracy with- 
in the unions. 


(Continued on page 2) 


7 RSE s puRes Drumhead Trial in Rarback’s DC 9 


As soon as Rarback was safely installed in office, he moved 
promptly to destroy his critics. On July 5, at the first meeting 
of the District Council after the elections, Rarback and his 
group preferred charges against members of the two oppo- 
sition caucuses and the stage was set for a mass trial. 

“Normal electioneering tumult is healthy,” Rarback told 
the Council, “but Communist Party-backed court attacks 
aimed at breaking our Constitution and By-Laws are danger- 
ous. You have my solemn promise to bring the destructive 
elements among the opposition to account for every consti- 
tutional provision they openly violated during their excep- 
tionally vicious campaign.” 


The Chosen Victims 

The following are only the latest victims. An earlier 
batch are already on trial on charges initiated before the 
elections: 
Candidate against Rarback in the General Elections: 
Frank Schonfeld, Local 1011 
Schonfeld Campaigners in Local 1011: 
Ralph Knight: Sam Schepps; Herman Kamens; Mike Paikin 
Candidates Against Rarback for Local N ominations: 
Harold Robins, Local 892 (Rarback’s home local) 
Max Rosen, Local 454; Frank Wed], Local 848 
Candidates for Business Agents: 
Al Stein, former Council delegate, Local 1011 
William Yochim, President, Local 905 
Paul Pisman, Local 442, Council Delegate 
Local Officer: Max Kushner, Treasurer, Local 905 


The Charges 
These provisions of the International Constitution are 
cited: 


(Continued from Page 3) 

criticism of Russia and of the CP because they don’t want 
to harm “socialism.” They are blind to a simple truth: their 
very silence identifies tyranny with socialism; and they suc- 
ceed in repelling people from it. “If that is your ‘socialism,’ ” 
comes the reply, “we want none of it.” These notions, how- 
ever wrong or self-defeating, are shared by thousands here 
and by millions in the world who would not dream of kow- 
towing to any C.P. line. The differences between the Com- 
munist Party and these ex-Communists is far-reaching and, 
at bottom, quite clear. It is not a matter of general ideology; 
it is not a question of personal character but of basic politics. 
The individual C. P. member may be a nice fellow; it is the 
party line that turns his good intentions into something quite 
different. 


As an organized movement, the C.P. is subservient to 
authoritarian dictatorships. To that, it stubbornly subordi- 
nates everything, always, everywhere —in organization, in 
politics, in unions. It enforces that basic aim upon its fol- 
lowers by internal discipline; in unions, by party fractions 
under the strict control of party officials. Beneath the party’s 
momentary platform and passing slogans, all this is an under- 
lying bedrock of deception. 


There is a world of difference between those who remain 
in the C. P. and those who have shaken off party control and 
discipline. One is a self-blinded dupe of organized dictator- 
ship. The other is often a sincere fighter for democratic and 
honest unionism. By breaking with the party, the former 
Communist breaks with the whole system of subordinating 
the union to the C. P.’s fundamentally dictatorial aims. He 
decides issues in the union as a unionist. 


When the ex-CPer speaks out against an arbitrary union 
officialdom or its policies, he often is speedily victimized. Such 
men see through the CP and abandoned it as false but many 
remain selfless enough to sacrifice for a cause that is just; 
they can be valuable allies in the fight for union reforms. 


In the labor movement they already share responsibility 
in the ranks and in the leadership and can participate in 
union political life without hysterical outbursts from any re- 
sponsible person. It is a matter now simply of recognizing 
that reality and its justification. 


Section 267 (5): “Conduct unbecoming a member” (13) 
“Engaging in any activities which tend to bring the local or 
other subordinate body into disrepute or which tend to reflect 
upon its good name, standing, and reputation.” (16) “And 
for such other acts and conduct which shall be considered in- 
consistent with the duties, obligations and fealty of a mem- 
ber, officer, or subordinate body of this Brotherhood.” 

Section 289: “resort to court proceedings before exhaust- 
ing all procedure and remedies provided for in this consti- 
tution. .. .” Section 290: “When any member, officer, or sub- 
ordinate body is obliged to bear the expenses or costs of de- 
fending against a suit improperly brought, the costs and ex- 
penses incurred in such defense shall be chargeable to the 
member, officer, or body responsible for the improper com- 
mencement of the suit.” 


The Trial Procedures 

The Trial Board is composed of the officers of the Dis- 
trict Council. In effect, the Rarback group prefers the charges 
as complainant and passes judgment against its own critics as 
the Trial Board. Rarback’s men are policemen, judge, and 
jury rolled in one. Decisions of this Board are not subject to 
review anywhere in the District but only to the General 
Executive Board of the International. But even this recourse 
can be totally meaningless. The Painters Constitution pro- 


vides, “If the penalty is by way of fine, then the same must | 
be paid pending an appeal if one is taken.” An obvious effort | 


is in preparation to levy huge fines against the defendants 
in the guise of collecting court costs. If they cannot raise the 
money, their appeal rights are destroyed. 


Sounds incredible? There is nothing novel here. This kind | 


of justice has been dispensed for years. But this is the first 
attempt in recent times to apply it on a mass basis. 


UNION DEMOCRACY IN ACTION 


As unionism and its democracy come into the public 
arena for discussion, Union Democracy in Action points 
to the great democratic potential in our labor movement. 

The defense of democracy anywhere requires a bond 
of moral solidarity among democratic-minded persons 
everywhere. Unions are not exempt from this rule. The 
revitalization of union democracy is not the responsi- 
bility of the rank and file reformer alone. It requires the 
common effort of at least these three: 1. The rank and 
file democrat, and 2. the decent union leader, and 3. the 
democratic-minded public, pasticularly the liberal-labor 
intellectual. 


To point up that common need and stimulate that 
common effort is one aim of Union Democracy in Action. 
U.D.A. will try to arouse support for the rank and file 
democrat by telling his story; it will try to encourage 
the reformer to appeal to the conscience of the liberal 
community, remembering always that the struggles for 
union reform are one part of the larger story of demo- 
cratic and militant unionism. 


H. W. BENSON, Editor 
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Can the labor movement reform itself from within, establish democracy 
and root out corruption? When this question was asked with public insistence, 
more than five years ago, George Meany enounced that the AFL-CIO had 
created machinery to deal with rackets and it would not be allowed to rust. That 
machinery was virtually dismantled long before it had time to rust. After a 
single concentrated burst of effective action, the Ethical Practices Committce fell 
into a catatonic state. Meany expressed dismay and surprise at the extent of 
corruption; since then, he has not moved or cannot. The United Auto Workers 
union scrupulously safeguards its own inner democ racy with the help of its 
Public Review Board. But there remains the need to extend the frontiers of labor 
democracy and bring this principle of public review into other unions. Walter 
Reuther and his cothinkers are engaged on many fronts but not on this one. 

This issue of Union Democracy in Action tells of some of those union re- 
formers who have risen to the challenge to keep the labor movement democratic 
or make it so: painters, seamen, machinists, pulp, and paper workers. There 
are thousands like them in many unions. 


Se 


UNION REFORMERS 


Ser ce IN ACTION 


Together, they are a great potential for democratizing our 
labor movement. But we do not propose to exaggerate. This 
is only one part of a larger story. These men cannot do the 
job by themselves. They need help from the liberal com- 
munity, from civil libertarians, from decent labor leaders. But 
so far, such help has been doled out begrudgingly, if at all. 

Teachers and union staff employees began quite differ- 
ently. They have not set out to reform the labor movement 
but to establish unions of their own. But they are accomplish- 
ing more than they expected. As a by-product of their efforts, 
an impulse is given to union democracy. 

It is easy enough, even cheap, to dash off editorials and 
declarations decrying corruption, to call on the rank and file 
to rise up, to wait an impatient moment or two, to throw up 
one’s hands, and then to dismiss the union membership as 
“apathetic.” But it is not accurate that unionists are apathetic, 
certainly not in the sense in which it is charged. The lessons of 
corruption and dictatorship have not been lost on unionists; 
but it takes time and it is hazardous to organize against these 
evils and the ranks do so against great practical odds. 

Unionists, as a whole, are far less apathetic as citizens of 
the labor movement than are the average voters as citizens of 
their political community. Tens of thousands of unionists are 
active, without pay, on executive boards, on grievance com- 
mittees, as stewards—on many other levels—in their unions. 
There is little like it in other areas of social life. 

But there is a vital difference between the labor movement 
and the political community. The difference is internal democ- 
racy. The “average citizen” may be indifferent to public affairs, 
may stolidly dedicate himself to staring at TV, and vote on 
occasion. But there is the inevitable crusading, dissenting, 
agitating, or plain politicking minority which works to shake 
up that prevailing apathy and in the end, willy nilly, there can 
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GARMENT STAFF UNION WINS NLRB POLL 


PUBLIC SUPPORT HELPS: 


There can be no further doubt over the outcome of the collective bargain- 
ing election among staff employees of the International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union. The victory of FOUR, the Federation of Union Representatives, 1n the 


voting, is now a certainty. 


On April 14, over the objections of the 
ILGWU, the National Labor Relations Board 
ordered a representation election. When bal- 
lots were counted on May 12, FOUR had 
won 115-100. After upholding challenges to 
26 ballots, overruling challenges on four and 
reserving judgment on three, the NLRB Re- 
gional Director recommended that FOUR be 
certified as bargaining agent. But the officers 
of the ILGWU would not so easily abandon 
their intense hostility to the staff union. They 
appealed to the full NLRB and on October 3, 
the Board’s final ruling made FOUR’s victory 
mathematically inevitable. There remain now 
only the last formalities before certification. 

It was a big achievement for a small union. 
The powerful ILGWU officialdom was resist- 
ing all the way in every way. Three active 
FOUR members were fired including its tem- 
porary chairman, Gus Sedares. On June 23, 
the Regional NLRB charged the ILGWU 
with unfair labor practices in these dis- 
charges and the ballots of the three men are 
being held in escrow pending the outcome of 
the hearings. A tull scale preelection cam- 
paign of moral and material pressure was 
mounted by ILGWU officials to undermine 
FOUR. 

A letter trom David Dubinsky to all staff 
members suggested that a FOUR _ victory 


would “tarnish the good name of our union 
and divide and weaken it.” He made clear that 
there would be no relenting despite the 
NLRB election outcome. ‘A vote for FOUR,” 
he wrote, “means dual allegiance, court pro- 
ceedings, and continued conflict.” 


Whole sections of Justice, the union’s news- 
paper, were devoted to public attacks on 
FOUR. Under the pressure of this persistent 
campaign, 55 staff members resigned from 
FOUR, sending copies of their resignation to 
Dubinsky so that their services would be ac- 
curately recorded. That FOUR nevertheless 
won the election is proof of how widespread 
the desire for a staff union must have been at 
the outset. 

On the side of the ILGWU is a rich treas- 
ury with powerful resources and influences. 
On its side, FOUR has the strength of its 
little more than 100 members. It has circular- 
ized labor conventions all over the country; 
it publishes a regular news letter. On Labor 
Day, fifty FOUR members marched behind 
their staff union banner. 

Ordinarily, a small and poor group like 
FOUR could hardly hope to survive. But it 
has been sustained by strong moral support. 
Its story was reported widely in the press; 
Murray Kempton devoted two full columns to 
a sympathetic account of its efforts. Shortly 
before the NLRB election, the IUE calmly 
and amicably recognized the union of its staff 
employees. 

On May 11, Norman Thomas wrote in a 
letterato the NoeY. Herald Tribune the 
ILGWU is a strong and progressive union 
with a distinguished record of service to its 
members. I hold its leaders in high respect, 
even affection. It seems to me, however, that 
the ILGWU should have followed the exam- 
ple of the IUE and not fought the new un- 
ion.” Earlier, in April, a special issue of Union 


Democracy in Action presented the case fc} 
staff unionism as “A New Advance in Unio 
Democracy.” 

On October 28, a public meeting was calle: 
by the Advisory Council of Representativ 
Unions, a central coordinating agency f 
staff unions in several Internationals. Joh: 
Collins spoke for the Field Representativ 
Federation (AFL-CIO National staff); Dy) 
Julius Manson, District Director of the Stat 
Board of Mediators, spoke as a mediator rath 
er than a partisan; Herbert Hill, NAACI) 
Labor Secretary, who had been scheduled bul 
was called out of town sent a message 
strong support to FOUR; Daniel Schuld 
represented the New York ACTU; and Se 
dares spoke for FOUR. 

In mid October, a statement on Unions 
Union Representatives was adopted by th 
Socialist Party-Social Democratic Federatioy) 
and sent to the ILGWU, FOUR, and tv 
George Meany, suggesting that the AFL-CIGi 
President “use his good offices to bring abo 
a proper settlement. .. .”” The statement noted 
that the SP-SDF “is an ardent supporter 
the rights of workers everywhere to organize} 
similarly it supports the right of union om 
ganizers to form their own unions.” It note 
that staff unions had been recognized by th» 
leaders of many unions and added ‘‘We apt 
plaud this attitude as gratifying, construq 
tive, and democratic.” 

Referring to the persisting hostility of thy 
ILGWU to its staff union, the statement com 
tinued, “This kind of resistance to FOUR call 
only damage the moral position of the labo 
movement itself. .. . We urge the ILGWU 
to recognize FOUR and to bargain with it in 


friendly fashion as the basis for the coun 


of amicable relations... . | 
from New America, 303 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C 


INTRODUCING REFORMERS 


continued from page one 
be a relatively effective democracy. Even in the worst times, 
that minority enjoys the basic rights of democracy and retains 
the possibility of reaching and moving the majority out of its 
indifference. 

Things are quite different in most unions (except for those 
which are basically democratic). Here the problem which may 
seem to be “apathy” is in reality the lack of genuine democ- 
racy. The “agitator,” the reformer, the bearer of active de- 
mocracy raises his voice in most unions but too often he is 
instantly repressed even before he can have any «successes. 
Expel, threaten, blacklist a few of these reformers and naturally 
the membership will sink into “apathy.” Wouldn’t most of us? 
The problem is to liberate and protect the democratic rights 
of the dissenting minority so that it can stir up the member- 
ship out of its “apathy.” The typical International union of- 
ficialdom dedicated to the principle of remaining in office 
would like its membership to be intensely interested in union 
affairs but only within the permissible limits prescribed by the 
officers. And that is impossible. 

From each according to his ability! We have the right to 
expect more from those who are politically conscious. There 
is passivity and apathy, not among the kind of unionists we 
describe here but in the liberal community which succeeds in 


finding “good” reasons for remaining indifferent to their fat 
when they are repressed in the fight for union democracy. 
Other exploits are reported here. A. J. Hayes has had ne 
recent successes in the quest for practices, ethical or unethica 
But where there is an eruption of democracy, he remains fir 
Martin Rarback, sponsor of New York’s Brotherhood Part 
might find more constructive outlets for his talents were hi 
not overburdened by trials against his critics in Painters Di 
trict Council 9. David Dubinsky devotes an inordinate pr 
portion of a busy schedule to defeating the unionization 
his organizing staff. Paul Phillips of the United Papermake 
and Paperworkers concentrates upon deposing elected to 
leaders of his union who dare to oppose his administratio 


Meanwhile a movement develops for the reinstatement o 
the Teamsters union in the AFL-CIO. Only a few Interna 
tional officers have proposed it publicly but many others ari 
known to sympathize in private. If the Teamsters come back 
without sweeping internal changes, it would be an official ad 
mission and formalization of what is actually already the case 
the AFL-CIO leadership in all its divergent sections ha 
dropped the crusade for the enforcement of its own Ethica 
Practices Codes. If this becomes the stated prevailing position 
labor must take the long range consequences in the continue 
decline of its public prestige and its persisting vulnerability t 
new government controls. 

But it need not be so. 


A HOUSE PAINTER’S OPEN LETTER 


fo: MAYOR WAGNER ... ATTORNEY GENERAL LEFKOWITZ 
HARRY VAN ARSDALE, President, N.Y. Central Labor Council 
GEORGE RUNDQUIST, Executive Director, N.Y. Civil Liberties Union 


For the first time since public attention was focused on democracy versus 
corruption in unions, our city witnesses the mass suppression of union members 
who have criticized their officials. If this goes unchallenged, it can mean sliding 
back to the days when inner union disputes might be “settled” quickly by a 


whack on the head, expulsion, or both. 


I am a house painter and I write as a loyal 
inion man, a member of Painters District 
council 9 (Manhattan-Bronx). Thirteen of us 
vave been brought to trial in my union, and 
ye face possible fines, suspension and even, 
9erhaps, loss of jobs. Why? Because we exer- 
ised our simple rights as union members and 
as citizens of a democracy. If that can happen 
0 us, what is happening to democracy in our 
iberal-minded city? This is more than our 
own personal problem; it is a problem for the 
whole community. 

The labor movement properly comes to the 
public, proposes a platform on the issues of 
the day, endorses candidates, and calls for sup- 
port from the people. By that very token, 
unionism and union democracy become a pub- 
lic affair and not the private business of a 
few officials. That is why I write to you now. 
As public leaders in the field of labor, of gov- 
ernment, and of civil liberties. you have an 
obligation to face up to an important public 
issue. Do you propose that the rules of de- 
mocracy apply inside unions? If so. what do 
you say about our case? 

In June, I ran for Secretary-Treasurer, the 
highest post in District Council 9, against the 
incumbent, Martin Rarback. Mr. Rarback had 
not faced a rival candidate for eight years 
and although he was re-elected. I received the 
votes of more than 40% of the house painters 
and decorators. Immediately after the elec- 
tions, Rarback preferred charges against me 
and twelve others who had opposed him. 

The charges were outrageous. For example. 
to safeguard our right to get on the ballot, 
we had to go to court. Now, I am charged 
with the “crime” of using our state’s normal 
judicial machinery. Is this not incredible! Can 
I be disciplined as a union member because 
I sought justice as a citizen in our own courts? 

Through these union trials, Rarback is ask- 
ing for a total of $9,500 from those of us who 
went to court, as extra compensation for the 
union lawyers. This is in addition to the 
$6,000 yearly retainer which the District Coun- 
cil pays its law firm. Never in the last 14 
years have the union lawyers received extra 
fees above their flat retainer. 

Surely, such an exorbitant fine levied on 
working men can effectively crush union op- 
position and deter members from seeking 
legal relief in the courts. 


To compound the penalty in order to ap- 
peal from the decision of the Trial Board, a 
member must first pay half the fine. Failure to 
pay results in automatic suspension from the 
union. What is your opinion of such a pro- 
cedure in dealing with an opposition in a 
union? 

Before you answer, consider the possibility 
of getting justice in my union. Charges against 
me are preferred by Martin Rarback whom I 
opposed in the elections. Chairman of the 
Trial Board is the District Council President 
who campaigned for Rarback: the Trial Board 
itself is composed of District Council officials 
who are part of the Rarback administration. 
The policemen, accuser, prosecutor, judge, 
jury, and executioner are rolled in one. And 
they solemnly pass judgment on their own 
rivals and critics. 

Now, suppose the winning candidate for 
Mayor proposed to indict his rival before a 
Grand Jury which he himself would select; 
act as Judge in the Trial; and appont his 
precinct captains to the jury. Such a man 
could never take office because he would 
quickly be dispatched to a lunatic asylum by 
considerate friends. I opposed this perversion 
of justice in my campaign for union office, 
proposing the adoption of the Public Review 
principle, the selection of a Board of impartial 
citizens, without ties to any union official, to 
serve as a court of last resort in the union. 
What, by the way, is your opinion of such a 
plan which has proved so successful in Walter 
Reuther’s United Auto Workers Union? Why 
not suggest that our trials be referred to such 
a Board, mutually acceptable to both sides? 

Brother Harry Van Arsdale, I write you as 
the respected leader of the labor movement in 
this city. You most surely want to show the 
community that unions are and can remain 
genuinely democratic institutions worthy of 
respect and attention. For that, if for no 
other reason, we hope you can find a way to 
help us sustain democracy in our union. Are 
the rules of democracy applicable in District 
Council 9? The interests and reputation of 
the labor movement and the effectiveness of 
its political activities depend in some vital 
measure upon your taking up this issue now. 

Mr. George Rundquist, I write you as the 
New York Executive Director of our nation’s 
most distinguished organization on behalf of 


On 
City Mayoralty campaign was reach- 


November 3 as the New York 
ing its climax, Frank Schonfeld, 
member of Painters District Council 
9, called attention to the trials in his 
union. His open letter, slightly con- 


densed, speaks for itself. 


civil liberties. The American Civil Liberties 
Union proposes an excellent Bill of Rights 
for adoption by unions. It advocates Public 
Review Boards which I called for in my own 
union at my own risk, having learned the 
principle through the ACLU. I was encour- 
aged to know that in its report on Democracy 
in Labor Unions, the ACLU would do some- 
thing actively for union democracy. I have 
presented the facts of our situation to the 
New York Civil Liberties Union and now I 
await some expression in action of your stated 
policies. 

Mr. Wagner and Mr. Lefkowitz, I write you 
as eminent public leaders, one of whom is cer- 
tain to be the city’s next Mayor. Mr. Wagner 
is the choice of the Brotherhood Party of 
which Martin Rarback is a top figure. Mr. 
Lefkowitz, I presume, will enjoy the support 
of other labor officers, perhaps undeclared. In 
any case, you both appeal for the votes of 
working men and seek the support of our or- 
ganized labor movement. And this is as it 
should be. But, if a public leader wants the 
advantages of labor union support, he auto- 
matically asumes a corresponding obligation 
of expressing himself clearly on vital issues 
that face that labor movement. Will you, as a 
leading citizen, if not as an office holder, help 
protect the democratic rights of union mem- 
bers in our city? 

A final word: I have been a member of 
District Council 9 for more than fifteen years. 
In 1947 I was active in ousting the Commu- 
nists from control of our unon. I, myself, sup- 
port the Brotherhood Party founded by our 
New York labor movement and I intend gen- 
erally to support its candidates for office. We 
live, I am happy to say, in a democratic coun- 
try and I want to do what I can to keep it 
that way. The questions I ask transcend the 
municipal campaign and go far beyond the 
situation in my particular union. On Election 
Day, as before, citizens support whom they 
want on any line and by any legitimate means 
and there are no legal penalties. Are union 
men not entitled to that same elementary 
democratic right in their unions? | mean not 
on paper. not merely in occasional speeches 
and resolutions, but in actual life. That is the 
issue and I'd be interested in knowing where 
vou stand and what you advise. 


Sincerely vours, Frank Schonfeld 


A NOTE FROM JAMES PECK 


I’m glad to see that Herman Benson has succeeded in 
turning his reprint service into a regular periodical. As an 
active member of three different unions over the past twenty- 


the CORE newsletter CORE-lator.) 


six years, I know how much need there is for Union Democracy 
in Action. I am one of its supporters and subscribers and I 


hope many others will follow suit. (Jim Peck was a leader of 
the Freedom Ride on the first bus to Birmingham. He edits 
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he UFT comes forward just when the 

labor movement desperately needs a 
breakthrough among professionals. At its No- 
vember convention the Industrial Union De- 
partment, AFL-CIO, gave the teachers $25,000, 
a recognition at last of their achievements. 
The UFT does more than bring unionism to 
white collar workers. Internal democracy is 
one of its outstanding qualities and it can 
help restore the transforming spirit of that 
democracy to the labor movement. 

That collective bargaining eleection did 
not come easily. It took more than two years 
of persistent pressure during which the UFT 
alone among teacher groups fought for it. 
In November, 1960, the UFT called a city- 
wide strike, the first time in New York City’s 
history that all public school teachers had 
ween summoned to walk out together. It 
ended in a day during which ten thousand 
teachers joined in. This strike made the elec- 
tion unavoidable and made clear that the 
UFT was a serious movement among teachers, 
deadly earnest in their demand for recogni- 
tion. Teachers in our largest city are becom- 
ing unionists; this is an instructive revelation 
about the position of professional employees 
in our day. 

Once teaching was not a job but a coveted 
position. Immigrant parents rejoiced when 


= THE NEW TEACHER 


their own children rose into so respected a 
career, clean, intellectualistic, good salaries, 
security, pensions, and a two-month vacation 
besides. All this has worn thin. In one sense, 
the teacher has not been levelled down; 
rather, others have been levelled up. The 
license is no longer the badge of a rare pos- 
session: education. High school diplomas are 
everywhere; college degrees proliferate. The 
teacher is just another in a rapidly expanding 
army of educated employees. Status, now 
dwindled, no longer serves adequately as a 
substitute for harder realities. 

The glow dulls. Yet the demands upon his 
time and talents become more exacting. A 
conscientious teacher must be more than a 
professional educator; he is turned into a 
schoolhouse factotum; a combination profes- 
sor, policeman, psychologist; clerk, lunchroom 
aide, air raid warden, bank teller, toilet at- 
tendant and intellectual. 

For every five hours of teaching, he spends 
an hour in unrelated chores. An elementary 
teacher puts in his own time, unpaid, on 
reports, lists, filing cards, paper clips, and 
assorted inventories of trivia. Slums and 
hopeless problems of crowded city life press 
into the schoolroom. Classes are oversized— 
40 is not unusual—;disturbed children may 
unexpectedly go into violent tantrums about 
the classroom. And for this, he must graduate 


Unionism triumphed with eclat among 
New York City’s public school teachers 
on December 16 when ballots were 
counted in a collective bargaining elec- 
tion scheduled by the city Labor Depart- 
ment. It was the first major advance of 
the AFL-CIO in many years. The 
United Federation of Teachers (AFL- 
CIO) scored a resounding victory. 

Of 43,500 eligible, 33,000 voted, or 
77%. The results: 

United Federation of Teachers 20,045 
Teachers Bargaining Organization 9,770 
Teachers Union 2,513 
No Bargaining agent 662 
Void and Blank 67 

Teachers voted decisively for identifi- 
cation with the labor movement. The 
Teachers Bargaining Organization cam- 
paigned against affiliation with labor, 
playing upon all the fears and preju- 
dices of those who might hesitate to as- 
sociate their profession with labor. The 
result was a thoroughgoing repudiation 
of the anti-labor group and a full vote 
of confidence in the pro-labor UFT. 
Now the UFT must win a contract from 
the city; and next comes a drive to or- 
ganize the nation’s teachers. 


WHY PROFESSIONALS JOIN UNIONS 


from college, pass rigorous examinations for 
his license, and take extensive postgraduate 
training to rise in his profession. 


Most teachers like their work; there are 
compensations and satisfactions. But money 
is not high on the list. If a teacher began his 
career in the New York school system in 
1960-61, he started at a basic annual salary 
of $4,800, about $90 a week gross. If he had 
been at it for five years, he got $5,600. To 
reach the top prize of $166 weekly, the maxi- 
mum base, he must have put in fourteen 
years. 

The teacher is overworked and underpaid. 
But that alone does not explain the rise of 
unionism. Of course, a teacher expects a 
union to strive for better pay and improved 
working conditions; he could not believe in 
unionism otherwise. But UFT leaders are 
convinced that if they were preoccupied only 
by such goals, narrowly considered, their 
union could never evoke a deep response. 
Teachers are attracted by something more, 
an impulse common in all unionism but quin- 
tessential for teachers and probabjy for all 
professional employees. It is the striving for 
a measure of dignity and democracy in the 
relation between employees and those who 
supervise them. 

Teachers were organized by teachers, un- 
paid volunteers, young idealists, in their own 
free time, with only a tiny fulltime staff. 
There was no campaign announced with 
fanfare by top labor officers; no bulging 
treasury; no disciplined staff of appointed 


organizers properly paid and responsible to 
superiors. This:surge to unionism, voluntarily 
without outside urging, comes when laber 
must reach out among white collar workers 
or slide into decline. For the composition of 
the nation’s work force has shifted. 


Between 1956-1958, reversing the trend of 
twenty years, dues-paying union membership 
declined. Meanwhile, the structure of the 
working class was transformed. From the van- 
tage point of over half a century, the trend is 
startling. In 1900, white collar workers made 
up only 17.8% of the work force and manual 
workers were twice as numerous with 35.8%. 
By 1959, the balance had changed: white col- 
lar workers with 42.4% outnumbered blue 
collar workers with 36.9%. In the same time, 
workers in the so-called service industries 
rose from 6% in 1900; to 10% in 1950; to 
12% in 1960. The clearest signpost in the 
last decade was the decline in the proportion 
of blue collar workers from 41% to 37%. 


Can unionism survive intact this transfor- 
mation of the working class from a blue collar 
to a white collar majority? The question is 
raised with a sense of increasing alarm among 
union staff intellectuals particularly in the 
IUD Research Department which anxiously 
sounds the alarm by assembling huge masses 
of statistics of which the foregoing is only a 
sampling. 

Elementary arithmetic calculations should 
worry any mildly contemplative labor leader. 
Unless unions can enroll this increasing sec- 


tion of the working population, they will 
become a small minority in the new working 
class. With the CIO, a modern labor move- 
ment came forward as a broad social move- 
ment, in the words of Walter Reuther, ‘‘the 
vanguard in America, the architect of the fu- 
ture,” a stirring watchword that pointed not 
merely at gains for dues-payers but at sweep- 
ing advances in the rights of all. But if or- 
ganized labor cannot appeal convincingly to 
new millions of employees, can it with justi- 
fication claim to speak for the people? If not, 
unionism will appear, rightly or wrongly, as 
a “special interest group.”” Labor, then, faces 
not merely a crisis of numerical strength but 
of basic moral position. 

Now the swift rise of teacher-unionism 
shows that there are also unexpected oppor- 
tunities. “The three largest occupational 
groups in the white collar stratum,’ wrote 
C. Wright Mills, “are schoolteachers, sales- 
people .. . and assorted office workers.” 


Even with revelations about corruption, 
imagination rejects the image of teacher 
“Labor Czars” with a college diploma. By 
organizing, teachers make a spectacular new 
“revelation” about the nature of unionism; 
they join of their own free will; the aspira- 
tions of organized labor plainly can move 
educated people and appeal to professional 
pride and intellectual dignity. As they build 
their new union, New York teachers revive 
some of the best qualities of the unions of 
an earlier day; their leaders are democratic- 


continued on next page 


UFT: RIVALS AND PRECURSORS 


continued from previous page 


minded. In campaigning for union recogni- 
tion and bargaining rights, they will begin to 
stir the nation’s million teachers, especially 
those in the big cities, and through them 
other professional workers. Here is a key to 
white collar public opinion. 

The older wage-earning industrial working 
class remains stable but it is not growing. 
Beside it, appears a new working class, the 
salaried professional and white collar workers. 
The composition of the work force changes, 
but at the same time the position and nature 
of white collar employment is drastically alt- 
ered. As a small minority, salaried workers 
may easily retain a privileged position. But 
when millions don the white collar, it ceases 
to be a mark of high status and becomes a 
monotonous commonplace. New York teach- 
ers are among the first to express, on a mass 
scale, a dawning realization of what this sig- 
nifies. 

The UFT faced two rivals in the represen- 
tation election: the Teachers Union and the 
Teachers Bargaining Organization. 

The Teachers Union went into decline 
_long ago when it was expelled first from the 
_ AFL and then the CIO on charges of follow- 

ing a Communist line. At the height of the 
McCarthy era, several of its leaders were 
fired from their teaching jobs and the Board 
of Education passed the Timone resolution 
which denied the TU any recognized status. 
With these disabilities, despite the courage 
and sacrifices of its steadfast supporters, it 
has been unable to enroll more than a thou- 
sand or two. It hoped to sustain a reputation 
for militancy but that image was tarnished 
as it was supplanted by a militant UFT and 
crumbled when it urged its members to cross 
_UFT picket lines. Its claim to a place on the 
ballot was strongly supported by the Ameri- 
_can Civil Liberties Union which calls for out- 
right repeal of the Timone resolution. With- 
_out any hope of winning the election, the TU 
tried to postpone it. Its participation merely 
diverted votes that otherwise would have 
gone to the UFT. 

The Teachers Bargaining Organization is 
a loose conglomeration of small groups has- 


The UFT began with 3,000 members, rose 
promptly to 6,000, and reached 10,000 by the 
time of the November, 1961, strike. It quickly 
became the kind of union that has almost 
slipped out of mind. 


In the hectic organizing campaign after 
the strike, its fulltime organizing staff was 
‘three. Its office staff was seven, including 
-bookkeepers, switchboard operators, stenog- 
raphers, and office manager. Remember that 
40,000 teachers are scattered in almost a thou- 
sand schools. 


UFT activists pitch in as free volunteers 
after school hours. On a typical Friday, two 
small office rooms are jammed with teachers. 
In one corner, a half dozen are getting out a 
mailing. In another, there is a cluster around 
a telephone battery where potential recruits 
and duespayers are tracked down. Across the 
room an editorial committee is preparing copy 


tily assembled to stave off the UFT whose 
victory would mean their demise. It is backed 
by the National Education Association which 
has few teachers in New York City but plenty 
of money. The NEA, on May 31, 1960, re- 
ported a city membership of 749. The AFL- 
CIO has branded the NEA a “company 
union” supported by school officials to ward 
off the American Federation of Teachers. In 
New York, its belated but expensive inter- 
vention was obviously prompted by UFT suc- 
cesses. 


The combination included groups with 
views zealously held but divergent and mu- 
tually exclusive. Some are fanatically opposed 
to collective bargaining; others are strongly 
for it. Some are determined on a single salary 
schedule for all teachers; others are dedicated 
with passion to a special, higher scale for 
high school teachers. They united only in 
their opposition to the UFT. 


The NEA only belatedly endorsed the 1954 
Supreme Court decision on school segrega- 
tion and it still maintains segregated locals in 
the South. In contrast, the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, UFT parent group, expelled 
locals in Atlanta, Birmingham, Chatanooga, 
and New Orleans which refused to integrate 
with Negro locals. 

NEA has sponsored tours that discriminated 
against Jewish teachers, in cooperation with 
Arab governments that excluded Jews. 

Its reputation among socially enlightened 
teachers is aptly summed up in the nickname 
they have given its coalition: Teachers B.O. 

The United Federation of Teachers is a 
new union but vears of painstaking, unre- 
warded effort by a small perservering band 
prepared the way for its success. 

In 1959, the Teachers Guild (AFL-CIO) 
merged with a group of high school teachers 
who had broken away from the Secondary 
School Teachers Association, a loose inde- 
pendent organization. That merger opened 
the big campaign to organize New York 
teachers. 

The Guild had been a long-time AFL affl- 
iate, held together for twenty years by a core 
of liberal and socialist anti-Communists, in- 


next to the grievance committee which is 
listening to complaints. 

Most UFT members have had post-gradu- 
ate training and specialize in some field of 
education. Many teach classes in the daytime 
and take advanced courses at night. Inevita- 
ably, they become skilled in arts essential to 
a vigorous democracy. They must; it is part 
of their job. They read and write and argue 
and discuss as routine. They are accustomed 
to think things out rather than accept some- 
one’s raw sayso. These qualities suffuse the 
union. In the UFT, discussion becomes the 
accepted preliminary instrument of enlight- 
ened and spirited action. 


The broad ruling body is the Delegate 
Assembly, 600 or more representatives elected 
by organized chapters to one-year terms. Usu- 
ally, 200 to 400 delegates attend the monthly 
meetings, large enough to represent the mem- 


formed and devoted but small. Around 1955, 
without special prodding, young teachers be- 
gan to join, first a few, then more. They 
posed these alternatives: either remain an 
ideological circle concerned almost exclusive- 
ly with civil libertarian issues or become a 
mass union. The newcomers helped turn the 
Guild toward fighting on issues that moved 
teachers and toward seeking merger with 
more militant elements in rival groups. 

A few oldtimers had been radicals in the 
thirties; but the UFT got its real impulse 
from young liberals imbued with the tradi- 
tion of militant New Dealism. New York 
City rears them in droves which gives the 
city its distinctive political stamp: Large L 
Liberals; ADAers; Large and small S social- 
ists; reform Democrats; and liberal Republi- 
cans. They were drawn to the Guild precisely 
because it was a union and an integral part 
of a larger labor movement. The union idea 
is deeply rooted in our liberal world. 

The new self-recruits infused the Guild 
with a new spirit of union militancy. They 
organized rallies at City Hall where teachers, 
in the flesh, waved placards on picket lines. 
They set up grievance committees, circulated 
mass petitions. The old image crumbled of 
the Guild as a retiring place for contempla- 
tive elder statesmen. Teachers took notice. 

The emergence of the Guild from a circle 
of intimates is a striking sign of the latent 
power of unionism. The Guild had preserved 
teacher unionism in deep freeze. At the op- 
portune moment, the idea was warmed and 
given life by those aggressive young peopte 
who came along in the fifties. Meanwhile, the 
insular Secondary School Teachers Associa- 
tion remained suspended in between aloof 
“professionalism” and unionism, never sure if 
it really wanted collective bargaining. It, too, 
despite itself, attracted militant high school 
teachers who soon forced its reluctant officers 
to step to the head of a stoppage in the eve- 
ning schools. But the younger activists could 
not long adjust to a staid, conservative, pas- 
sive leadership. They watched the new mili- 
tancy of the Guild and soon left their SSTA 
in a body to join in forming the UFT. That 
was in 1959. 


UFT: A NEW DEMOCRATIC UNION 


bers, small enough to discuss the affairs of 
a big movement with reasonable parliamen- 
tary facility. It is no one’s rubber stamp. The 
room is always crowded with speakers, able 
and certainly willing. The delegates are never 
shy about modifying or even rejecting the 
recommendations of their own Executive 
Board. 

The fifty Executive Board members are 
working teachers who devote much of their 
spare time to the union and spark its com- 
mittees. Their average age is perhaps 35; 
many are in their twenties. They serve two 
years, meet twice a month, and elect a smaller 
Administrative Committee to conduct the 
UFT's daily affairs. The dozen top officers, 
from President down, are elected in member- 
ship referendum. 


On Saturday, January 28, 1961, the Board 
continued on next page 


UFT CONTINUED: 

called open hearings on “How the Delegates 
Assembly Could Fulfill its Democratic Func- 
tion Adequately.”” Testimony began at 
10 A.M. and lasted all day. In May the Board 
recommended four long pages of closely 


printed rules to govern debate, designed to 
let Delegates have their say; to discourage 
Board members from monopolizing the floor; 
and to avoid squandering time on_ useless 
trivia. Later, the rules may be incorporated 
in a Handbook for Delegates which might 


THE SPYING EYE 

Al Shanker tells this one about his 
junior high school career: 

The principal of his school, plagiariz- 
ing in anticipation from the film ‘I’m 
All Right Jack’, spied on gym teachers 
from his office window with a pair of 
high-power binoculars just to make sure 
that his written rebukes were visually 
accurate. He customarily barged into a 
classroom to berate teachers in front of 
their pupils. The principal told his 


become a unique document of union democ- 
racy. ; 

As labor's perplexed brain trusters and oc- 
casionally worried leaders assemble at insti- 
tutes and seminars to ponder the complexities 
of white collar organization, they need only 
peer outside the lecture hall. There, the 
United Federation of Teachers is uncovering, 
in action, the secret of organizing profes- 
sionals. ‘Those who will, can see. One key is 


democracy. 


teachers, “I know you hate me. But I 
am right because I do what God tells 
me.” 

With the principal advised by so 
mighty a force, it was an unequal battle. 
Al convinced his colleagues to get active 
in the Teachers Representative Coun- 
cil, a sort of company union setup then 
provided by the city. One thing led to 
another and they all joined the Guild. 
Al became a UFT editor and organizer 
and the others became active officers. 


Union Democracy in Action tells the 
story of men who fight in their unions 
to defend the authentic ideals of the 
labor movement. 

If we are to continue, we must have 
your help. 

Won’t you send a contribution now? 

Why not subscribe for your local mem- 
bership? Special quantity subscription 
rates on request. 
U.D.A. Box 62, Knickerbocker Station 
New York 2, N. Y. 


CHRONOLOGY OF A LONG STALL 


1959-1960 


United Federation ol 
Local 2 American Federation of Teachers, 
formed by merger of the Teachers Guild and 
an offshoot of the Secondary School Teachers 
Association. The organization of a majority 
of New York public school teachers becomes 
a practical possibility for the first time. 


‘Teachers, 


1959: 


UFT presents grievances, minor and major. 
to Board of Education. Ignored. 

MAY, 1960: UFT votes to strike. 

MAY 15: On the very eve of the strike, 
Board of Education President Charles Silver 
and Superintendent of Education John Theo- 
bald meet with UFT representatives and top 
city labor officials. UFT cancels strike in ex- 
change for promises of a collective bargaining 
election, voluntary checkoff of dues, and con- 
cessions on pay and working conditions. 


MAY 27: The stall. Board refers bargain- 
ing and checkoff to a Committee which 
promptly sets down to ruminate and vegetate. 


EARLY JUNE: UFT presents evidence 
that Board is using the stall to try to encour- 
age company union type groups to undermine 
thesUEI. 

JUNE 28: UFT collects 13,000 signatures 
on a petition for a collective bargaining elec- 
tion. 

JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER: In vain, 
UFT tries to discover what happened to the 
promises of May. Telegrams, phone calls, let- 
ters ignored until Theobald finally 
clear, in early October, that the Board has 
no intentions of recognizing promises. 

OCTOBER #4, 5. Executive Board and 
Delegate Assembly of UFT vote for a strike. 

OCTOBER 19: Mass 
teachers endorses strike. 

OCTOBER 21: 
meetings on school 
might be discussed. 


makes 


meeting of 5,000 


School ofhcials ban all 
property where strike 


NOVEMBER 7: ‘Ten thousand teachers 
answer UFT strike call. 

NOVEMBER 8: George Meany and Harry 
Van Arsdale intervene. Mayor Wagner agrees 
to appoint a special Labor Committee to sug- 
gest how to resolve the dispute: Van Arsdale, 
David Dubinsky, Jacob Potofsky. After hot 
debate, UFT Delegates agree to “recess” the 
strike. 

NOVEMBER, DECEMBER: 
mittee is deliberating. 


Labor Com- 


1961 
JANUARY: Labor Committee continues 
to deliberate. 
JANUARY 11: Committee, at last, reports 


and recommends consideration of voluntary 
checkoff, concessions on pay and working con- 
ditions, and an election ‘“‘before the end of 
the school term” (that term and two others 
were to pass before an election). 

Board promptiy appoints another Commis- 
sion. 

The Board of Education initiates another 
investigation by appointing a Commission of 
Iniqury on Collective Bargaining composed 
of eminent educators and labor arbitrators. 

JAN., FEB., MARCH, APRIL, MAY: 
The Commission deliberates. Meanwhile, after 
constant pressure from the UFT, Theobald 
“voluntarily’’ recommends a salary increase 
for teachers which is granted after mass rallies, 
delegations, demonstrations. 

MAY 15: Commission of -Inquiry pro 
poses teachers be polled tentatively on collec- 
tive bargaining as a preliminary to a quick 
representation election. It emphasizes its view 
that “if agreement were reached on mutually 
satisfactory terms, it would bind both the 
Board and the employees.” 


MAY 25: ‘The Board rejects the report of 
its own Commission which resigns in protest. 


Board announces that it will hold its own 
poll but that it will not be bound by the re- 


sults. Furthermore it insists, “Understanding 
arrived at as a result of collective bargainini 
must contain a provision that they are termir 
able at will by the Board of Education.” Suc’ 
a clause, of course, would make any agreemer, 
a mockery. 


| 

SAME DAY: UFT Executive Board begin 
to discuss a possible strike to back up thi 
recommendations of the Board’s Commissior 


JUNE 19-29: Board of Education pel 
teachers on collective bargaining. Results ar 
overwhelming: Yes, 27,367; No, 9,003. a 
deliberates. 


JUNE, JULY: Investigations reveal th 
New York City’s school system is shot throug 
with corruption in school construction, wide 
spread bribery of Board of Education er 
ployees, mismanagement of funds, unsaf 
buildings. Board of Education will not co 
ceed that anything basic is wrong with it 
administration. UFT calls for the ae 
of the Board. 


: 
: 
{ 


| 

AUGUST 11: Mayor Wagner now run 

ning for re-election in the critical phase o 

his career, displays a new sensitivity. He issue 

a strong statement for an election for teacher 

no later than October 15. (October 15 passe’ 
without any election.) 


AUGUST, SEPTEMBER: — School scan 
dals and more scandals. Governor Rockefelle: 
summons a special session of the State Legis 
lature to use its power to force out the City’ 
Board of Education which is finally ousted 
The UFI's case against the Board is fulh 
vindicated. 


SEPTEMBER 20: A new Board is in 
stalled with members respected by the liberal 
labor community. 


SEPTEMBER 28: The new Board in 
structs the City Labor Department to hold ; 
prompt election. The long stall is over. 


on PAPER 


NITED PAPERMAKERS 
AND PAPERWORKERS 


Inside the United Papermakers and Paper- 
markers Union (AFL-CIO), a two-year battle 
is erupted into crisis. This is no minor re- 
lion of an untrained rank and file. It is a 
tter-end struggle between two sections of the 
1ion leadership: one, democratic-minded and 
lightened; the other, unscrupulous in crush- 
g legitimate differences of opinion. Will the 
PP remain democratic or will it sink under 
e control of an arbitrary officialdom? That 
being decided now. 

A smoldering fight flared out into the open 
the union's convention in Washington, D.C. 
he reformers, organized at the last moment 
to a Better Union Committee, showed re- 
arkable strength. With time and democracy 
ey would probably have won a majority. 
ut that was to be denied them. Of four top 
osts, the B.U.C. contested two and took one; 
elected seven of thirteen Regional Director- 
ice Presidents; won nine out of nineteen 
laces on the incoming Executive Board; and 
ried a big majority—on every important 
sue forced to the floor. 

That was back in September, 1960. The ad- 
inistration headed by International Presi- 
ent Paul Phillips would not tolerate effective 
emocracy. In the next year Phillips used his 
ne-man majority to wipe out his critics. He 
ispended the reform leader, Frank Grasso, 
ice-President. He removed a second reformer, 
eneral Vice President Carl Faler, and picked 
is own man as a replacement, complete with 
ote. He illegally dissolved a whole Region 
mtrolled by the opposition, created a brand 
ew Vice Presidency and filled it with his 
wn man and another self-donated vote. The 
andate of a convention was nullified. 

‘In a curious story on the convention, the 
ficial UPP newspaper reported nothing of 
1e Better Union Committee, not a word on 
sues in dispute, not even a passing reference 
» any division of opinion. This prompt sup- 
ression of information was an ominous prel- 
de to the physical suppression of a demo- 
‘atic Opposition. 
‘Elsewhere in the official labor press, the 
irly efforts of Grasso, Faler, and the reform- 
‘-s won recognition. That alone was a start- 
ng token of the significance of their fight 
ad proof of their high position in the labor 
ovement. It is not easy for news of a union 
oposition to find space in the columns of the 
bor press. 
‘On October 1, 1960, the AFL-CIO News 
ferred non-committally to “Grasso, a leader 
‘the opposition caucus,” and reported, “The 
2position group, which called itself the Bet- 
r Union Committee . . . was sharply critical 
“the role of some other officials in several 
urgaining and strike situations.” The JUD 
ulletin expressed pride in its headline: “UPP 
onvention Delegates Show Democracy in 
ction.” And there lies an irony: 

The UPP is a 135,000-member union formed 
1957 by merger of the AFL International 
rotherhood of Paper Makers and the CIO 


In the paper industry, union democracy is very much alive; 
and yet that democracy is in serious danger. Experienced 
unionists who understand the link between unionism and 
freedom are determined to defend their inner union rights. 


Here they are in action. 


United Paperworkers. The IUD took momen- 
tary satisfaction in its 1960 convention de- 
bates and election contests. The exercise of 
democracy—when it seems painless and un- 
challenged—qualifies for short honorable men- 
tion. But now comes the hard and hot strug- 
gle to preserve that democracy. The UPP 
officialdom suspends, represses, threatens. A 
blanket of silence falls. Union democracy 
fights its battles ignored, a tragic example of 
the lack of solidarity in the labor-liberal-in- 
tellectual community. 

The convention learned in bitter discussion 
of a scandal at a new Continental Can Com- 
pany plant in Carteret, N. J. (Later at the 
convention, President Paul Phillips said, “I 
am more responsible for it than anyone else. 
In fact, I am solely responsible for anything 
and everything that happened in that affair.” 
That admission, however, came after he had 
been reelected. In May 1961, an NLRB Ex- 
aminer fully vindicated the reformers against 
Phillips and his friends.) 


THE CARTERET AFFAIR 


In the Fall, 1959, the Continental Can Co., 
about to open a new fibre drum plant in Car- 
teret, informed some top union officials that 
it wanted to deal with the UPP. Later events 
explain its singular spirit of cooperation. The 
employment director gave job applications to 
the union’s Regional Director, George Pesca- 
tore, and hired UPP members upon his rec- 
ommendation. A majority of the new workers 
came in as loyal UPP members. The UPP sent 
in James Russo as rank and file union leader 
and he became the local’s President. He was a 
trusted and loyal UPP man. 

Forty men were already on the payroll 
when things got murky in February, 1961. 
United Steelworkers organizers came to fac- 
tory gates and explained that the plant was 
a runaway from Reading, Pa., where C.C.C. 
was under a Steelworkers contract. UPP mem- 
bers had hired in for $1.70 an hour. Steel 
organizers reported that its rate for the same 
work was $2.20. A few men left the UPP and 
joined Steelworkers; but the majority  re- 
mained UPP. On April 20, an NLRB election 
was held. Russo agitated freely for the UPP. 
The company circulated rumors that it would 
shut down if the Steelworkers took over. Pes- 
catore, UPP Regional Director, repeated the 
company arguments in handbills. The UPP 
won 40-20. But then the real trouble began. 

Negotiations between C.C.C. and the new 
UPP local dragged on. At last, the workers 
voted to insist upon $1.91, the rate paid by 
C.C.C. in a similar plant nearby under UPP 
contract. When the company adamantly re- 
fused to go over $1.81, the men voted 59-8 to 
strike and ordered their shop committee not 
to call another meeting unless the company 
went to $1.91. 

It soon became obvious that George Pesca- 
tore, Regional Diretcor, was determined to 
shove a contract down the men’s throats. To 
head off a strike, C.C.C. raised its offer to 
$1.86. Russo and other rank and file leaders 


wanted to strike. Pescatore waived them aside 
and called a meeting on July 22 in the com- 
pany cafeteria with company permission. To 
Russo who objected, Pescatore said, “I'll show 
you how to handle those . bums!” Pes- 
catore took over the meeting, announced im- 
periously that the men would vote his way, or 
else, and withdrew strike authorization. Amid 
shouts and cries of “dictator’’ the meeting 
blew up in his face. Pescatore, union leader, 
ran from the cafeteria, hunted up the plant 
manager, and identified eight “troublemakers”’ 
to him. The manager called the men out of 
the meeting place and fired them on the spot. 
They were fired without hearing by collusion 
of company and union officials for actions at 
a union meeting. Pescatore suspended the 
local, removed Russo as its president, and 
appointed a Trustee. When the men struck, 
Pescatore led a group of strikebreakers 
through the picket line. 

Russo appealed to General Vice President 
Frank Grasso who came to investigate. He ad- 
vised the men to return to work and let him 
go to the International Executive Board. But 
when he tried to take the matter up with 
President Phillips and Executive Vice Presi- 
dent Harry Sayre, they told him to mind his 
own business. Later, when the UPP local at 
Carteret protested, their complaint was curtly 
dismissed by Phillips. 

Grasso told the sad story to Henry Paley. 
Paley was a close associate of Harry Sayre 
who had hired him on the staff of the old 
CIO union. Paley, now the union’s Publica- 
tions Director, would not accept Grasso’s say- 
so and went to see for himself. Shocked by 
what he saw, he resigned his job in a moving 
protest letter to Sayre. 

On May 22, 1961, too late to affect the con- 
vention, an NLRB Examiner found the UPP 
and the company guilty of collusion and or- 
dered the men reinstated with back pay. 
“Pescatore’s action,” reported the Examiner, 
“precipitated the whole affair.” Grasso was 
vindicated. 

(On April 3, 1961, his criticisms of the union 
administration were verified unexpectedly 
from another source. The U.S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals upheld another NLRB decision 
against the UPP and the Kalof Paper Corp. 
of Port Hueneme, California. The Board 
found that the union and company had col- 
luded to discharge four shift engineers who 
had pressed for higher wages. The Board 
ordered them, too, reinstated with back pay.) 


2 8 8 


With all this fresh in mind, Frank Grasso, 
Carl Faler, Henry Paley and others organized 
their supporters at the September, 1960, con- 
vention into the Better Union Committee as 
an opposition reform caucus. In its platform, 


the B.U.C. demanded that the AFL-CIO 
Ethical Practices Code be written into the 
UPP constitution with strict prohibitions 


against backdoor deals a la Carteret. It called 
for a Bill of Rights for union members and 
proposed a Public Review Board as in the 


continued on next page 


continued from previous page 
United Auto Workers union. Of 1,000 dele- 
gates, 400 came to a preconvention B.U.C. 
caucus rally 

At the convention, by a two-thirds major- 
ity, the delegates voted to take up Ethical 
Practices before the election of officers. Presi- 
dent Phillips as chairman ignored the vote 
and pushed elections through; Ethical Prac- 
tices never got to the floor. The B.U.C. pro- 
posed that Regional Director-Vice Presidents 
be elected by the delegates from their respec- 
tive Regions and its proposal was carried by 
a large majority. 

But the B.U.C. had acted too slowly and did 
not come prepared to take over control of the 
union, a move which was well within its 
power. It came without a slate for top officers 
and allowed President Phillips and Secretary- 
Treasurer Joseph Addy to be reelected with- 
out opposition. At the last second, for lack of 
any other contender, Henry Paley ran against 
Sayre for Executive Vice President. But Paley, 
as a former union staff employee, was not 
the strongest candidate and was defeated 2-1. 
Grasso did not run for reelection as General 
Vice President, preferring to oppose George 
Pescatore, of Carteret ill-fame, in Region II. 
Grasso swamped Pescatore 2-1. Carl Faler won 
Grasso’s old post of General Vice President 
against the administration candidate. Faler 
had been an International Representative in 
Michigan. The B.U.C. elected one of two 
Vice Presidents at large and seven of thirteen 
Regional Director-Vice Presidents. The ad- 
ministration ended with ten votes on the new 
Board and the reform opposition with nine. 

It was a narrow balance and so came a mo- 
ment of decision. It costs nothing to act out 
the rituals of democracy and mouth its cate- 
chisms when no one breathes life into it. But 
here an opposition had come within an ace 
of taking over. Could the administration ad- 
just itself to a robust democracy? Or, driven 
by fear of the ultimate calamity of losin 
power, would the teetering majority seek 
safety in the destruction of democracy? Now 
the record is there. The Phillips’ administra- 
tion acted quickly, desperately, and without 
scruples: 


In their convention platform, the UPP 
reformers called for a Public Review Board. 
Their own fate proves the case for public 
review. 

Secretary Treasurer Addy prepares 
charges against Grasso who criticized his 
administration. Paul Phillips, magically 
transmogrified into aloof Justice, solemnly 
mulls over the accusations concocted by his 
own close collaborator and finds them 
weighty. To demonstrate how much valid- 
ity there is to the suggestion that they are 
dictators, Phillips and his Board instanta- 
neously suspend Grasso and expropriate 
his vote. 

Weeks later these Executive Board mem- 
bers change costumes and meet as a trial 
jury to decide whether they or Grasso are 
guilty and of what. Familiar figures are sit- 
ting on his self-appointed jury: Phillips, 
Sayre, Bridgewater, Schwenker who have 
already denounced Grasso in public. 

Addy had presented his original charges 


February 6, 1961: Vice President Donald 
Thomas died. He had been a B.U.C. leader 
and his Region X was overwhelmingly anti- 
administration. The Constitution provided: 
“In the event of the death, removal, resigna- 
tion, or promotion of any Vice President- 
Regional Director, the International Execu- 
tive Board shall within sixty days call a spe- 
cial convention for the Region in which the 
vacancy occurs."’ In defiance of the constitu- 
tion Phillips’ thin majority dissolved Region 
X, created a new Vice Presidency-at-large, and 
filled the post with their own man. One vote 
preempted. 


July 31: Phillips peremptorily suspended 
Frank Grasso after charges were presented by 
Secretary Treasurer Addy. The accusations 
were so flimsy that when the union’s paper re- 
ported the suspension it did not even hint at 
the nature of the charges. A second vote 
wiped out. 


August 8: Carl Faler had already been Gen- 
eral Vice President for eleven months when 
Addy announced a belated “discovery” that 
Faler, he claimed, lacked five years member- 
ship back in September and was not qualified 
to run for office at that time. Without hesita- 
tion, the new tainted majority, growing like 
a cancer, removed Faler from office. Faler re- 
plied with proof of membership and argued 
that, in any case, he was entitled ot a full 
hearing with advance notice of charges before 
he could be removed from office. Protest ig- 
nored. The process of autogenesis continued. 
The proliferating majority filled the now va- 
cant post with another of its own men. A third 
vote seized. Faler loses his pay. The conven- 
tion’s elections, by now, are nullified. 

As always, the battle is one-sided. Arbitrary- 
minded officials have a huge union treasury to 
manipulate, well-paid attorneys to spring to 
their defense, newspapers reaching every mem- 
ber in his home, and a full-time staff whose 
natural sympathies, should they waver, are re- 
inforced by a steady income or the threat of 
its sudden termination. Those who stand up 
for democracy are without significant re- 


THE “TRIAL” OF FRANK GRASSO 


on July 26. At this “trial” he admits that 
much of his “evidence” was assembled after 
that date with the help of Phillips the 
Justice who had seized Grasso’s personal 
and official papers from his office. Addy pre- 
sents testimony by reading from a script 
prepared with the help of the union’s at- 
torney; as he is cross-examined, Addy gets 
the assistance of the attorneys who whisper 
in his ear. Four others, including Executive 
Board members who are part of this comic 
jury, testify against Grasso and Phillips 
forbids cross-examination. 

Grasso is denounced for his role in the 
Carteret affair. Phillips refuses to allow him 
to introduce into evidence the NLRB de- 
cisions which completely vindicated him. 

This thing that was called a “trial” re- 
cessed on November 12, after three days, 
and the verdict is not in doubt. Grasso’s 
name was removed from letterheads long 
before his trial! 

To sanctify the legality of this juridical 


sources; their leaders are cut off the payro 
their staff, decimated. To hire an attorney, 

publish little pieces of literature and mq 
them to a limited list, they painfully scra 
together dollars and _ fives. Meanwhile, tl} 
conscience of other democratic-minded lab 
leaders is paralyzed by a pervading indi 
ence to the fate of their own co-thinkers j 
other unions. In the past, with such a balany 
of power, the death of union democracy ca 

inexorably. Now, presumably, there is a latet| 
new public opinion. Can the dozing sym 

thies of the liberal community be awakend 
and aroused? 


Paperworkers are doing their share. vail 
mittees of a Rank and File for Membershi 
Rights have sprung into existence in moj 
Regions of the UPP. In November, the Rary 
and File published the first issue of a 1 
form paper, Clean-UPP. One hundred | 
fifty locals adopted resolutions for a speci: 
national convention. In Region II (which ii 
cludes New York), for example, a majority 4 
the locals attended a conference, denounce; 
Phillips’ actions, and took steps to begin | 
national campaign. The Fall Conference q 
the union’s Eastern Tri-Regional Counc 
voted unanimously for a special conventio1 
Earlier, in a letter to Phillips, Council Chaii 
man Frank J. Mayr wrote: 


| 


“The resolution bearing upon your dec 
sion with regard to the ‘rearrangement’ of rv 
gions in the Mid-West is self-explanatory by 
allow me to observe that in spite of being as 
cused of being ‘stooges’ for some ‘malcontent 
and desructive of Labor Unity, the supporte? 
of this reform movement have found theni 
selves in the reassuring knowledge that rani 
and file leaders in other International Unior} 
have been compelled to initiate similar mov¢ 
ments to arrest an ever expanding trend tq 
ward a manager type business concept of unt 
ion leadership which is foreign to the dg 
of the Labor Movement... .” 


Yes, there are democratic reform movement 
in many other unions, encouraging unionist 
everywhere. Union Democracy in Action, he 
helped bring that knowledge to Paperworker 
Now, their efforts must be told to others. 


mummery, Phillips, presumably with 
straight face, reports that he has consulted 
the attorney on his own payroll and this 
eminently impartial constitutional author- 
ity has concluded that the men who sign 
his checks are within their rights. Legal 
analysis aligns itself esthetically with 
monthly bank statements. On the other 
hand, Grasso has preferred charges of vio- 
lating the union Constitution against Phil- 
lips and his allies. They will now decide 
whether they themselves are innocent or 
guilty. What could Groucho Marx add? 

Grasso’s only immediate hope lies in the 
courts or in a special union convention. He 
has filed suit challenging the dissolution of 
Region X and the irregular appointment 
of a voting Vice President. 


ana Ce Ne es a 
November 30 .. . By decision of the UPP 
Executive Board, Frank Grasso has been 
deprived of all union rights for five years. 


RANK AND FILE MOVEMENT 
FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
OF PULP, SULPHITE, 
AND PAPER MILL WORKERS 


he International Brotherhood of Pulp, 

Sulphite, and Paper Mill Workers, is pre- 
dominant in its field with 170,000 members, 
one of the twenty-five largest AFL-CIO unions. 
in a year, this union has witnessed the rise 
of a Rank and File Movement for Democratic 
Action, a reform group with its own national 
officers, a regular periodical, branches in the 
States and in Canada, supported by locals and 
local officers. The men who head it are union 
leaders in their own right; some are officers 
of large local unions. As delegates to the 1959 
convention, they demonstrated that they are 
able and articulate. 

President-Secretary of the International 
since 1916 is John Patrick Burke, an old-time 
ocialist who still boasts that he ran (unsuc- 
cessfully) for Governor of New Hampshire on 
he Socialist Party ticket in 1914. In the con- 
licts and controversies of more than two years, 
1e seems the only universally respected figure 
n the top leadership. And he is proud, he 
writes, that no one has “been treated badly 
oy our International Union.” The Canadian 
Western Pulp and Paper Worker, officially 
jponsored by Canadian locals, says in its is- 
ue of April 1961: “There is an unending 
tream of evidence piling up to point out 
hat something is drastically wrong in the in- 
ernational executive board. It is time 
10w that we rallied to the support of Presi- 
lent Burke that he may, alongside of us, clean 
ut those elements that would undermine the 
ecurity, honesty, integrity, and democracy of 
yur International Union.” Burke himself, 
lowever, tries carefully to appear above the 
attle. 

On January 21, 1962, Burke celebrates his 
eventy-eighth birthday, President for more 
han forty-five years. Some day his tenure must 
ome to an end. Who will replace him? That 
luestion stirs alarm. A nagging distrust per- 
ists of those who hold power on the Inter- 
ational Executive Board. The quick response 
o the Rank and File Movement has shown 
ow far that distrust has spread. William Per- 
in, RFMDA Vice President (Local 68, Port- 
and), has warned, ‘‘We begin to see here the 
xtent of the ‘palace revolution’ which a pow- 
r group is conspiring. Even now, they don’t 
are come out openly against President 
urke’s leadership.” 

Startling powers are available under the 
nion’s Constitution for any would-be usurp- 
r. The two top posts are combined into one 
nd these are only some of the expansive 
owers of the President-Secretary: 

“He shall have full charge of the officers of 
1€ organization. He shall remove an officer 
yr cause. . .. He may suspend any local for 
iolation of the laws of the International Un- 
yn... . He shall do whatever lies in his power 
yr the welfare of the International Union 
ad subordinate locals.” 

Under one clause, “Any Vice President may, 
pon sanction of the International President, 
mmarily expel from the International Un- 
n any member found by him wilfully to have 


violated the constitution of the Internatonal 
Union. .. .” Another clause lists these offenses 
out of a drumhead judge’s dream, ““To impugn 
the motive of officers, members of committees, 
or to use reviling or degrading language to- 
ward them or the Union... .”’ Another: ‘““Mem- 
bers of this organization found guilty of giv- 
ing information to anyone not a member shall 
be liable to fine, suspension, or expulsion.” 
Fears of a “palace revolution multiply with 
electronic computer speed when this outworn 
Constitution is pondered. These fears found 
vociferous expression at the Brotherhood’s 
1959 convention in Montreal. 

When the convention assembled, no organ- 
ized reform movement had arisen but a long 
and hot battle erupted on the second day over 
the method of Presidential succession. 

According to the present Constitution, if 
the Presidency is vacated in the middle of a 
term, the First Vice President automatically 
steps up. A minority of the Committee or 
Constitution proposed that a vacancy be filled 
at a special convention. After debate for half 
a day, the minority lost 3-1 but an alarm had 
been sounded. For the Committee minority, 
Joe J. Bradshaw (Local 704), reported, ‘Mr. 
Burke, I hope you live to be 150 and you con- 
tinue to lead this organization until then. 
But I also feel that we should take steps here 
at this convention to make sure that we con- 
tinue having free democratic processes.” Ed- 
ward Cope (Local 844) said that if Burke 
stepped down, “we want someone to take your 
place that the delegates are going to elect. 
We don’t want someone to inherit it.” 

Three days later the smoldering issues flared 
again. A resolution from Local 194 (Belling- 
ham, Washington) called for election and re- 
call of Vice Presidents by membership refer- 
endum in each of ten regions. The VP’s, mem- 
bers of the International Executive Board, are 
chosen now by convention majority with no 
recall possible. Under this system, overwhelm- 
ing control goes to a closely-knit top group 
that dominates the convention. A minority is 
frozen out. 

Election by Regions, under these circum- 
stances, aims to bring the top officialdom un- 
der more direct membership control. Melvin 
M. Melton (Secretary of Local 194) said, “Now 
we are not the cleanest people in the world 
in spite of the fact that we might be led to 
believe'sor. .: 

There are people in this hall guilty of cor- 
ruption . . . of conflict of interests . . . who 
are immoral and express themselves so. Broth- 
er Chairman, if there is nothing else in this 
resolution but merely this section that 
provides for a recall for these specified condi- 
tions, that should be adopted.” James Bar- 
riault (Local 146): “. . . maybe a little bit of 
power should be transferred from the Execu- 
tive Board back down to the members.” 

Gerard Arsenault (Local 146) expressed him- 
self on familiar customs of high officials: “It 
reminds me a little of the medical profession. 
It is unethical for one Vice President to criti- 
cize another Vice President. I believe that if 
this goes on at least we must have people on 
the Board who will tell us honestly what this 
is all about. . .. Under our present system we 
cannot find out any information because no- 


body will criticize the other fellow. It seems 
to be a family contract... .” 

Again, the minority lost; but its message had 
been sinking in and paved the way for an 
important victory. 

Two British Columbia delegates, Angus 
Macphee (Local 708) and Orville Braaten 
(Local 433), called for an additional Vice 
President to give the Canadians more repre- 
sentation. (Later ,the two men became promi- 
nent leaders of the R and F Movement.) In 
stolid routine fashion, the Constitution Com- 
mittee rejected the request. But after heated 
debate, Burke suggested compromise and the 
Committee report was rejected. This con- 
cession came after Macphee had warned, 
“. .. 1f we cannot finally get some recognition 
it is going to become increasingly useless to 
come to these conventions.” 

When Burke proposed that the incoming 
Executive Board choose the new VP, he was 
shouted down. Under the prodding of the 
reformers, the delegates themselves filled the 
new post. 

The reformers had not come to overturn 
the old officials but to express their disquiet- 
ude. Only one post was contested when Pat- 
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Trade Union Democracy in Crisis 


by Frank Grasso 


Frank Grasso was Secretary-Treasurer of 
the CIO United Paperworkers. When it 
merged with the AFL union in 1957, he 
became General Vice President of the 
new United Papermakers and Paper- 
workers. That year, when attention had 
been focused on corruption and dicta- 
torship in some big unions, he wrote in 
his union's Journal under the above 
head. The following is a short extract: 

“Sincere trade unionists must rally to 
the cause of union democracy which is 
today in a period of great crisis. We 
must do this if we are to live with our- 
selves in good conscience—but mindful 
too that the court of public opinion will 
measure us by certain moral and ethical 
standards which have come to be uni- 
versally accepted by supporters of de- 
mocracy within our society. . . . [An] ele- 
ment in our democracy has been respect 
for the rights of the minority. The 
right to oppose, to challenge, to ques- 
tion must be held inviolate else democ- 
racy withers and corrupts. . . . Is it essen- 
tial to purge opposition for a union to 
fulfill its responsibilities as an instru- 
ment of the membership? Here, again, 
we cannot equivocate. The test for de- 
mocracy in national government also 
applies to the test in union govern- 
ment.” 

High-minded sentiments are tapped 
readily off a typewriter. But Grasso took 
his own words seriously in his own un- 
ion. That’s where his troubles began. 
Now he faces the very kind of “purge” 
he warned against. 


continued from previous page 
rick D. Connolly ran for First VP against the 
incumbent, William H. Burnell. Connolly, a 
former President of Local 89, was an Inter- 
national Representative. His candidacy had 
not been decided upon by any oganized re- 
form caucus. Some reformers voted for him 
and some for Burnell. The First VP is next in 
line as Burke’s successor. Connolly had not 
held elected International office before; it 
may have seemed an abrupt claim to a high 
post. Burnell won by a large majority. 

The aftermath came July 7-8, 1960 at a 
meeting of the International Executive Board 
when Connolly was dismissed from his Inter- 
national job, as was Paul Hayes who had been 
Connolly’s convention campaign manager. By 
then an organized reform movement was 
spreading. 

In July, 1960, Burt D. Wells (Local 242, 
Portland, Oregon) circulated a Program of 
Militant Democratic Unionism in line with 
the minority’s demands at the convention: 
secret ballot for International officers; elec- 
tion of VP’s by region; and ‘An end to pri- 
vate understandings and back-door deals with 
management that members do not know any- 
thing about.” It called, too, for ‘Stamping 
out of corruption within the Union.” 

On January 14-15, 1961, a majority of the 
International Executive Board struck back, 
demanding the resignation of George Brooks, 
Education and Research Director. Brooks had 
held the job for more than fifteen years. His 
reputation was high among labor staff intel- 
lectuals and in academic circles where he was 
considered informed, astute, and able. Brooks 
was accused by some Board members of in- 
stigating the reform movement. By making 
that charge the Board itself gave substance to 
the accusations of its critics. 

If the charge against Brooks was not justi- 
fied, the Board was obviously hitting out in 
panic against criticism. If the charge was jus- 
tified, the Board became instantaneously sus- 
pect. After fifteen years, Brooks must know 
the facts of life. If he had inspired the re- 
formers, their claims were serious. At any rate, 
by 8-4 with Burke voting with the minority, 
Brooks was pressed to resign. He agreed, after 
demanding — and getting — assurances of two 
years pay (a total of $27,000) and protection 
of his pension rights. For those who were 
eager to dump him, it was a bargain. 

Instead of nipping off the insurgents’ move- 
ment, the removal of Brooks provoked it into 
greater activity. Wells promptly charged that 
the discharge of Brooks was the beginning of 
a drive by a “power machine” to take over 
the union from within. ‘““The big push now,” 
he wrote in a circular letter, “is the elimina- 
tion of any individual or movement that 
voices change or deviation from the decadent 
and antiquated status quo.” Latent disquiet- 
ude was transformed into active opposition. 
The reformers were compelled to organize at 
last. 
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On February 16, 1961, British Columbia 
coast locals formed a Committee of Inquiry to 
establish ties with other locals in Canada and 
in the States. 

On March 23, 24, sixteen locals met in 
Denver to establish the Rank and File Move- 
ment for Democratic Action as a continuing 
international caucus. The British Columbia 
leaders were there. The Movement defined 
its immediate aim as the reinstatement of 
Brooks and adopted the following declaration 
of principles: 

“The Rank and File Movement for Demo- 
cratic Action of the International Brotherhood 
of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers is 
opposed to those who would undermine the 
basic principles of free trade unionism. Its 
members, without fear, intend to take demo- 
cratic action to defend these principles. They 
are opposed to any corrupt procedures or ac- 
tions detrimental to the welfare of the mem- 
bership of their International Union. They 
pledge their united efforts to safeguard the 
democratic character of the labor movement.” 

R. H. Chatham (Local 512, Louisiana) was 
elected Chairman; William Perrin (Local 68, 
Oregon) was elected VP; Burt Wells, Secretary 
Treasurer. Wells became editor of the group’s 
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national newsletter, The Amplifier, a small 
814 x 11 monthly that maintains a restrained 
and dignified, though determined, tone that 
is unusual in an internal union fight. 

The formal constitution of a national or- 
ganization was followed quickly by regional 
conferences. On April 15-16, the British Co- 
lumbia Committee of Inquiry together with 
a Northwest Committee for Union Justice 
jointly summoned a conference at Bellingham, 
Washington. According to the minutes, Per- 
rin, RFMDA Vice President, addressed more 
than sixty delegates from twenty-one locals: 
“Unless we organize,” he told them, “‘we are 
as helpless in the conventions as a worker in 
an unorganized mill. He said that if we let 
our International Union drift toward dicta- 
torship or control by certain unsavory ele- 
ments, we will be faced with an insurmount- 
able problem in a few short years.’”” The con- 
ference voted to align itself with the RFMDA. 

On June 3-4 in Albany, New York, dele- 
gates from ten locals set up a Middle Atlantic 
States Area affiliate. On July 10, seven locals 
constituted a Western Canada section. On 
July 29, eleven locals were represented in St. 
Johnsbury, Vermont ,to set up a New Eng- 
land Area Conference of the R and F Move- 
ment. 

There was-a general consensus among the 
delegates to the various conferences that the 
aims of the Movement had to include practi- 
cal proposals for democratizing the whole 
union structure. 

By a universal law of optimism, union re- 
formers invariably overestimate their chances 
of rallying quick support and underestimate 
the difficulties of combatting an established 
machine. Everything seems simple to the re- 
form leader whose eyes are newly opened; he 
cannot understand how anyone fails to see 
what is so obvious to him. But natural caution 
and conservatism are hard to shake. Inertia is 
buttressed by entrenched officialdom with its 
network of full time employees whose loyalties 
are rooted in familiar soil. Those who control 
a union apparatus enjoy all the modern con- 
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If Union Democracy in Action is to 
continue, we need readers, subscrib- 
ers, correspondents and distributors. 
Most of all we need money. 

Won't you help? 


veniences: lawyers, advisers, writers; access to 


newspapers, salaries, and plane tickets; the | 


faculty of offering or withholding favors and 
justice. 

Against such obstacles, the achievements of 
the Rank and File Movement for Democratic 
Action are impressive indeed. Win or lose at 
the Detroit convention in 1962 it has already 
done a tremendous job for union democracy. 
But can it survive? It is the same question 
posed in the United Papermakers and Paper- 
workers. Not merely the fate of the RFMDA 
is at stake but the union’s future. 

Who is right and who wrong on the dis- 
puted matters? It would be intricate and long 
to try to document the reformers warnings 
against corruption and bureaucracy and to 
cite evidence and arguments on both sides. We 
pass no final judgment here. 

It is undeniable, however, that many active, 
intelligent, and outspoken unionists are wor- 
ried. What commands attention is their effort 
as union men to correct what they feel is 


wrong. The story of the International Brother- ' 
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hood of Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill Work-- 


ers is an authentic story of union democracy 
in action. There is democracy in this union. 
It does not lie idle. The RFMDA does exist; 
it does publish its papers; it does hold its con- 
ferences. 

No one can insist that any administration 
agree with its harsh critics or complain when 
it replies with vigor. On the other hand, a 


union officialdom can easily boast of its de-! 


mocracy when no one uses that democracy 
against it. The test comes with widespread, 
active, and effective opposition. And such a 


test has come in the International Brother-} 


hood. 

There are disquieting signs. Unknown sup- 
porters of the Board majority publish anony- 
mously a closely printed newspaper (twelve 
to twenty pages). It is a sign of the effective- 
ness of the RFMDA that so long and expen- 
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sive a reply seems necessary. In its October! 


issue, a main headline refers to Patrick D. 
Connolly announcing: “Expulsion Proceed- 
ings May Be Instituted.” 

Another ominous portent is a passing ref- 
erence to an old time staff member who is 
sympathetic to the reformers. “Approximately 
four years from now, all things considered,” 
writes this defender of the Board majority, 
“this individual will be the qualified bene- 
ficiary of the International's employee pension 
plan. He should count his blessings — and 
count them one by one.” 

It is not unusual for a cynical officialdom 
to threaten critics with loss of pension rights. 
It becomes unusual when the threat is written 


down so blatantly in cold print. Perhaps this 


arrant intimidation is so outspoken because it 
is really aimed at a wider audience. Many 
Board members are near retirement. Reading 
this, they may be reminded not to stray too far. 

Who holds real power in this union? Can 
an opposition challenge the administration 
without expulsions, repressions, and intimida- 
tion? The answer may come very soon as prep- 
arations begin for the 1962 convention. The 
future of this union's democracy is at stake. 


he immediate future of democracy in 

maritime labor depends primarily upon 
hree unions of licensed seamen: deck officers 
n the International Organization of Masters, 
Mates, and Pilots (11,000 members); engine 
oom officers in the Marine Engineers Bene- 
icial Association (8,000 members); radio op- 
rators in the American Radio Association 
1,000). In the public eye, they are overshad- 
ywed by the two rival unions of unlicensed 
eamen: the National Maritime Union and 
he Seafarers International Union. In the war 
netween NMU President Joe Curran and SIU 
President Paul Hall, the officers are in dan- 
ser of becoming pawns. 

If they could unite, an officers’ Union 
would rank in size with the NMU and SIU 
mut with greater strategic power in almost 
every fleet and on every coast. That notion 
of one unified, democratic combination of 
icensed officers is no wild dream. It is a re- 
ulizable goal most recently proposed by ARA 
President William Steinberg to the MMP In- 
ernational Executive Board. He argues that 
he natural form of maritime organization is 
Wo separate seafaring unions, one for the 
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unlicensed crew and the other for officers. 

But who could whip up enthusiasm over a 
cold principle of separating licensed and un- 
licensed crew? Actually something deeper is 
involved: union democracy. A new base for 
democracy has formed in the licensed unions. 
Unless they remain strong and independent. 
that base will be destroyed. Nothing less is 
at stake. 

After years of moral and physical intimida- 
tion, democracy has been cut to shreds in the 
unlicensed unions. All is not completely dead. 
In the NMU, a tiny group of unsophisticated 
union men recently published a little mimeo- 


graphed paper, The Lookout, as a rank and - 


file voice, without apparent affect. But they 
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manage to survive. In 1960, in the Marine 
Cooks and Stewards Union, west coast SIU 
affiliate, an opposition ran unsuccessfully but 
impressively against the officialdom. Such in- 
cidents are a reminder that a potential for 
dlemocracy remains even where it is terribly 
enfeebled. Among licensed officers, however, 
there are signs of a more lively inner union 
democracy. . 

The small American Radio Association 
manages to preserve an enclave of decency 
by remaining carefully aloof, bothering no 
one and hoping to be disturbed by none. 
One critic of the ARA administration some- 
times circulates his own small mimeographed 
paper ARA Rank and File Report. 


MARINE ENGINEERS: MEBA 


The Marine Engineers Beneficial Associa- 
jon has suffered an erosion of its democracy 
n recent years. But there remain many ex- 
9erienced and educated MEBA members who 
will not be reconciled to anything less than 
inionism, democratic and decent. On _ the 
vest coast, four out of five locals voted against 
in administration proposal for reorganiza- 
ion, a small sign of persisting independent- 
nindedness. 
| A drift toward monolithic control in the 
MEBA is tenaciously resisted by the 200- 
nember Local 14, Mobile, Alabama. In De- 
ember, 1961, the local presented its case to 
he labor public by distributing 6,000 copies 
f£ a pamphlet written by its President, 
Nright B. Slaughter. 

Slaughter was a Patrolman (union repre- 
entative) for MEBA Local 14 in Mobile 
vyhen he came to New York as an observer 
a the counting of ballots in an MEBA na- 
ional referendum. The Local’s troubles date 
rom then. Between August 1 and October 
0, 1960, union members voted by mail on 
issolving all locals into three centralized 
istricts. 

in were counted on October 31-No- 
ember 1 and officially it was announced that 


In the Masters, Mates, and Pilots union, 
form and democracy have had astonishing 
ccesses in three years. (See UDA issue: 
Captains in Revolt”). Democracy exists in 
1e MMP both as a genuine right and as a 
igorously practiced reality without threat of 
»pression. 

That is a recent achievement. In 1953, five 
1en were expelled from New York Local 88 
yr setting up a reform caucus. The president 
f Local 88 who expelled them, C. T. Atkins, 
as also International President. In 1956 he 
as arrested for selling jobs and went to jail 
1 1958. A tractable International Executive 
oard did not bother to remove him. Atkins 
as finally forced out by rising membership 


the officials’ sponsored District setup had won 
by 2800-1100. But Slaughter who had been 
around when the ballots were being handled 
remained dubious. He had been on the alert 
from the beginning for, he contended, the 
firm in charge of the election was also em- 
ployed by the S.I.U. 

Slaughter filed suit in Federal Court. In 
substance he charged that counting  pro- 
cedures made it impossible for observers to 
keep track of the paper ballots. Opened bal- 
lots, he insisted, remained unattended over 
the night. He could not even physically see 
the actual counting from where he, as an 
observer, had been confined in the counting 
hall. The suit is pending. 

The National MEBA quickly retaliated, 
making clear that it would try to break the 
back of any opposition. Local 14 and _ its 
Business Manager were brought up on as- 
sorted charges. National officials simultane- 
ously opened their own hiring hall in Mobile, 
tried to direct all shipping companies to 
bypass the regular Local 14 hall, and hoped 
to starve Slaughter and his members into 
submission by cutting off their jobs. 

Slaughter and Local 14 were lucky to get 
the services of able and sympathetic attorneys. 


In a series of court actions, Local 14 held on. 
Its hall continued to dispatch the jobs; it kept 
its funds from attachment. The rival hall set 
up by the National Office was put out of 
business. 

But in the summer of 1961, MEBA na- 
tional officials gained control over local hir- 
ing under a new clause in its contracts and 
since then, Local 14 has been frozen out of 
jobs. 

In May, Slaughter represented Local 14 at- 
the MEBA’s 84th convention in Los Angeles 
where he was the sole dissenter among some 
40 delegates. In his pamphlet, Slaughter 
writes of his experience with the once-pub- 
licized Lee Pressman who is now MEBA 
General Counsel. The convention went into 
Executive Session leaving Slaughter one lone 
man among dozens of enemies. 

“Executive Session means off the record,” 
says Slaughter, ‘““The reporter stopped taking 
the record. . . . That is when Pressman hit 
me in the mouth and on the shoulder, knock- 
ing me over on the table and hitting me in 
the mouth some more while I was down on 
the table.” 

So far, Local 14 fights on, apparently alone. 
The outcome of its battle in Mobile will be 
one clue to the future of democracy in the 
MEBA. 


MASTERS, MATES, PILOTS: MMP 


protest in New York where a Party for Union 
Democracy was formed. In Texas, a Commit- 
tee for Integrity was set up in Local 20 in 
1958. In Los Angeles, an independent paper, 
The Main Channel appeared for several 
months. In San Francisco, a rank and file 
Tide Rips is still published. In New York, 
the Local 88 Bulletin, official newspaper, is 
one of the few union publication which per- 
mits discussion of divergent views. It 1s actu- 
ally interesting! 

There was never any unified national MMP 
reform movement; only separate local groups. 


In New York the Party for Union Democracy 
won control of Local 88 in early 1960, elect- 
ing Arthur Holdeman president. In national 
and local elections in the fall of 1960, many 
local officials identified with the old Inter- 
national Board held on; but their power as 
a group was shattered. Joseph Tupper, able 
leeader of the Local 20 Committee for Integ- 
rity, was defeated for International Vice-Pres- 
ident but polled 1,000 votes to the winner’s 
1,300; he ran for Local president but lost to 
the incumbent. A newcomer to the Inter- 
continued on next page 
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national Executive Board, Charles Crooks, 
was elected International President with the 
support of some reformers but was opposed 
by others. Individual candidates remained un- 
identified by program; issues were murky; alli- 
ances were incomprehensible. Nevertheless, 
the MMP had been transformed. In Texas, 
the opposition forced a union revival; atten- 
tion to grievances, a fight against company 
blacklists; and enforcement of impartial ship- 
ping. In the International, newspapers, hand- 
bills, letters, leaflets were issued everywhere 
and considered normal. The MMP emerged 
more democratic and more vigorous. But can 
MMP democracy survive and expand in an 
industry where union democracy has been 
undercut for decades? That question remains. 
And for one dangerous moment, on the eve 
of the June 1961 maritime strike, the MMP 
seemed about to be engulfed. 


When in spring, 1960, Holdeman took 
office in Local 88, the MMP was abruptly and 
violently lashed in the American Marine En- 
gineer, MEBA newspaper. The unprovoked 
attack persisted, mounting in stridency week 
by week. Simultaneously, anonymous hand- 
bills were mailed to Local 88 members in the 
name of a so-called “rank and file committee”. 
The ‘committee’ was heard from just once 
and then no more, serving momentarily to 
parrot the MEBA denunciations. It seemed 
pointless, even stupid, until it became obvious 
that the MEBA was breaking ice for the SIU. 
That clue explained everything. 

To grasp the turn of events, go back eight 
years when Local 88’s corrupt president was 
busy with expulsions. The local, like the In- 
ternational, was commonly said to be under 
strong SIU influence; but when the reformers 
took over, that hold was broken, first locally 


then nationally. Ihe MMP became d 
cratic and independent. By its out 
against Local 88 and against Holdeman, 
MEBA was broadcasting an all-out effor} 
break that independence. Surrender or 
destroyed! The threats and the technio 
were familiar. Before the MEBA coul 

used against the MMP, the MEBA itself | 
been undermined by the same methods. | 
MMP reform elements had become vigoy 
enough to parry these first attacks, as ev 


soon proved. 


The threat was underlined when | 
MEBA staked out claims to MMP juris 
tion. On the Great Lakes, the MEBA set 
an Associated Marine Officers union to i 
in mates. On the west coast, the MEBA! 
sorbed a former independent com 


union of tankers, taking in its mates. 


EVE OF STRIKE, JUNE 1961 


As plans unfolded to intimidate and de- 
moralize the MMP, contract negotiations 
began, culminating in the maritime strike of 
June 1961. Behind events lay the murderous 
problems of the merchant marine and a grow- 
ing insecurity for seamen. The American flag 
merchant marine declined from 1100 ships 
in 1934 to 900 ships in 1961. If America needs 
a merchant marine, the men who sail the 
ships, like all other workers, deserve a steady 
improvement in their standard of life. Inter- 
linked are questions of subsidies, the flight of 
American shipping to foreign flags, decline of 
jobs, rise of unemployment. 


The origins and course of the June strike 
were intricate and little understood and, for 
our purposes here, it is not necessary to try 
to unravel the complexities. We note only the 
following: 


1. The NMU and SIU were hopelessly 
split. The SIU, based in the unsubsidized 
companies, proposed to, forego any appreci- 
able gains in wages and conditions if the 
companies would allow union representatives 
to board their foreign flag ships and would 
agree to a joint program on government sub- 


sidies. ‘The NMU, based in the big subsidized 
lines, insisted on wage concessions and con- 
tended that subsidies were not properly a 
strike issue and that foreign flag ships could 
be organized without the SIU clause on 
boarding. 


2. Some ships had SIU unlicensed crews; 
and others, NMU crews. But the mates on 
most vessels belonged to the MMP and the 
engineers to the MEBA. The NMU and SIU 
could tie up only their own ships. But the 
MEBA and MMP had the power to tie up 
both NMU-contracted and SIU ships. There 
lies the danger of the licensed unions becom- 
ing the tool of one unlicensed union against 
the other. 


To carry out its own program, the SIU 
with its satellite MEBA, set up a National 
Committee for Maritime Bargaining a move 
clearly aimed at the NMU which remained 
aloof together with the ARA. If the SIU 
could hold both the mates and engineers in 
line under the aegis of its NCMB, it could 
halt NMU ships by calling out their licensed 
officers. The shipping companies would dis- 
cover that they had to deal indirectly with 


the SIU, through the NCMB, even tho} 
they had contracts with the NMU. It wa 
be powerful pressure on the employers tos 
pass the NMU and perhaps mark the bef 
ning of a serious long term invasion of Nj 
jurisdiction. The weak link in the chaint 
clever maneuver was the MMP, now cut Ic 
and free. 

If the MMP would be whipped into | 
and serve the aims of another union, it wot 
mark the end of its independence and dow 
less the beginning of the end of its ne} 
established democracy. That was the crit! 
issue from the standpoint of union dey 
cracy. 
For a moment, it seemed that the SIU I 
succeeded when MMP President Chai 
Crooks, in his first major move since tak 
office, became Secretary of the S1U-domin 
NCMB. Shortly afterwards, the SIU quit | 
International Transport Federation in a : 
pute unrelated to any of this. The ME 
marched out obediently behind. The MI 
trailed along too, leaving the NMU and AI 
behind. It seemed that the SIU-MEBA cc 
bination had successfully tied a line to 
MMP and had it in tow. But it was precis 
at this moment that the changed character 
the MMP after three years of intense refo 
activity proved decisive in saving the uni 


Arthur Holdeman, Local 88 reform Presi- 
dent, was the first to sound an alarm, while 
everyone else was too timid, in an outspoken 
article in the Local 88 Bulletin distributed 
nationally among mates and engineers. At 
first, he was alone, even under attack by more 
prudent souls in his own local. But his call 
for MMP independence was soon echoed by 
others. On the west coast, rank and file groups 
put through resolutions at Local meetings 
backing Holdeman. In Texas, leaders of the 
Committee for Integrity urged MMP Presi- 
dent Crooks to withdraw from the NCMB, a 
demand also backed by the Local’s President, 
Robert Jones. On the east coast, officials of 
Baltimore-Philadelphia Local 14 proposed 
unity with Local 88 to defend MMP. inde- 
pendence. (Local 14 had remained immune 
to the reform movement; its officials had pub- 
licly campaigned against Holdeman in 1960 
for Local 88 President. But for reasons of 
their own, they went along with him at this 


VICTORY OF MMP DEMOCRACY 


critical juncture in maritime events.) 

That pressure combined to do the trick. 
As contracts expired in June, MMP repre- 
sentatives on the NCMB were pressed by the 
SIU-MEBA to withdraw their union’s own 
demands for better conditions. When the 
MMP refused to buckle under, it was vio- 
lently abused; its delegates, including Crooks, 
walked out of the Committee. 

So far, the MMP has escaped engulfment 
and defended its own independence. But the 
Isthmian story (see: History of MEBA, ex- 
cerpt) showed how vulnerable is any single 
officers’ union. And now it is not only the 
SIU that has designs on mates. For its own 
reasons, the NMU in June accepted the affili- 
ation of the Brotherhood of Marine Officers, 
a small union of mates and engineers which 
had previously been part of District’ Fifty, 


United Mine Workers. An _ independ 
MMP, one against the field, hangs prec 
ously balanced between the SIU and 
NMU and their respective allies. In the MI 
there are caucuses, handbills, a spirited in 
nal life and open discussions. The fate of 
MMP?’s island of democracy depends n 
upon the ability of the licensed officers, 
common, to defend their dignity as pro 
sional seafarers. 

Marine officers devote a lifetime to perfe 
ing their professional skills; 32% are h 
school graduates; another 14% have had 
least a year of college. Among them are : 
dents, writers, composers, artists. Will s1 
men watch passively as their industry, th 
profession and their unions sink under gre 
and pettiness? There are many who will 
remain indifferent and inactive. 


SPARKS FROM THE IAM 


INTERNATIONAL ELECTIONS 

n the International Association of Machin- 
ists, the Hayes Administration succeeded 
cutting down former IAM Vice President 
own of Los Angeles in recent International 
ctions. Brown had been Vice President for 
hteen years when, for reasons that remain 
clear, the Hayes group decided that he had 
go. Brown chose to run for Secretary 
easurer against Elmer Walker. In a mem- 
rship referendum, with less than 10% of 
> union’s claimed 992,000 members voting, 
alker won 62,975 to Brown’s 22,702. Despite 
> small vote, the contest unleashed a vigor- 
s election campaign and stimulated a real 
akening of the union’s internal democracy. 
A democratic-minded union leadership 
ght rejoice; the administration won and 
2 spirit of democracy revived. But this is 
> Hayes administration and, like others of 
type, it is not satisfied with outvoting and 
feating an opposition; it must be demoral- 
d and crushed. 
During the campaign, twenty-three Grand 
dge Representatives in Brown’s region 
ned a statement supporting him. As soon 
the votes were counted nine reps were fired 
June 15, although they had endorsed 
yes for President. Their combined service 
union representatives totals 100 years; their 
ive union membership, 200 years. No for- 
| reason was advanced for their discharge. 
hat could it be? 


One of the discharged reps was Earl N. 
iderson of Burbank, California. In a letter 
dely circulated among IAM staff members 
recently charged that high IAM officers 
re preparing to bring him and two others 
trial for “dual unionism”. 


‘This charge of dual unionism,” wrote An- 


derson, “appears to be a ridiculous approach 
to the eventual expulsion of Anderson, 
[Edward] Skagen, and [George] Rusnak in 
view of their many years of service to the IAM 
and heretofore unquestioned loyalty. Who 
among us would be so naive as to doubt the 
outcome of trials on any charge when Inter- 
national President Hayes is playing the role 
of prosecutor, judge, and jury?” 

The independence of the IAM in Cali- 
fornia, however, has not been quelled. On 
July 3, a meeting of Lodge 1853 at Chico, 
California, protested the discharge of the nine 
reps and adopted a resolution calling for 
their immediate reinstatement. It demanded, 
“that no IA of M employee from Local Lodge 
level to top Grand Lodge level be dismissed 
for any activity that is not contrary to our 
Grand Lodge Constitution and thereby re- 
store the high standard which our union the 
IAM has enjoyed in the past.” 


At a meeting of the California Confer- 
ence of Machinists in October, Roy Brown 
and Ed Skagen were vigorously applauded 
when they rose to speak as delegates elected 
from their locals. Brown is reported to have 
agreed to run, in January 1962, for the post 
of Secretary Treasurer of the Conference. 


BLUEPRINT FOR CONTROLLING 
A LOCAL 

The case of IAM Lodge 113 in Chicago 
offers a handy recipe for International officials 
on how to control a local. Two ingredients 
are required: first, money! second, a firm re- 
solve not to be finicy about methods, neither 
shrink nor shirk from expulsions and _black- 
listing. 

In October, 1956, Hayes clamped a trustee- 
ship over Lodge 113 to ward off a reform 


movement that he considered “irresponsible”. 
It had passed out handbills to get rid of 
crooked local officials. His guiding principle 
could be aptly summarized: corruption is re- 
grettable; democracy is intolerable. When the 
trusteeship did not quell the local, he person- 
ally ordered two reform leaders expelled: 
Irwin Rappaport and Marion Ciepley. That 
was enough to weaken the reformers but not 
win obedient followers for the 
Administration, For that, more positive ac- 
tion was necessary. Hayes poured in money. 

On May 8, 1958, Hayes told the Senate 
Labor Committee just a little about Lodge 
113, “. . . during the 18 months of suspen- 
sion, the total salaries and expenses of the 
representatives assigned to assist in adminis- 
tering the affairs of the local have been borne 
directly by the international union. The 
deputy administrator who has been handling 
lodge affairs during the period of suspension 
estimates that the cost to the international 
has been approximately $135,000.” 

When the trusteeship was at last lifted in 
1959 just before the new labor law became 
effective this investment of money and power 
kept a pro-administration faction in office by 
i marrow majority in an election in which 
the administration went to the trouble of 
itself controlling the ballot count. To main- 
tain that thin majority was not easy; it had 
to be made clear that loyal support would be 
appreciated and persistent opposition would 
not pay. 

When Marion Ciepley lost his job at Hot- 
point in 1958, he was fired from other jobs as 
quickly as he found them. The cause was 
simple and crass. In one case, for example, the 
Deputy Administrator of Lodge 113 called the 
employer to tell of Ciepley’s “background,’” 
(See Reporter, April 1959.) 

Then there is Albert Dency, former presi- 
dent of Lodge 113, who helped organize the 
reform movement in 1955. He is a member 

continued on next page 


enough to 


“HISTORY OF MEBA” A WARNING! 


The following is from a Masters thesis 
itten by a marine engineer, Howard A. 
or, back in 1954. In 1949, a small Brother- 
ad of Marine Engineers had been set up 
‘the SIU as a rival to the MEBA. Later, 
_MEBA, under constant pressure from the 
[E, merged with it. Since that merger, the 
iBA has closely followed the SIU line. We 
rint these excerpts to demonstrate the 
nerability of a single officers’ union to 
ick. 

. ‘ “the rise of the BME as an instrument 
31U territorial expansion has presented the 
‘BA with probably the greatest threat that 
‘as ever experienced at the hand of another 
on. Since the formation of the BME in 
9—and especially since the Isthmian strike 
9 other issue has been of as much concern 
the MEBA as the activities, probable ac- 
is and reactions of the BME. 


‘iven a predatory union at large in an 
ustry, the least protected union will be 
cked first, at its weakest point and at a 
2 chosen by the aggressor. In 1949 when 
SIU chartered the BME, the MEBA un- 
btedly ranked as one of the maritime 
ons that was most hard hit by the ship- 


z slump. 


When MEBA engineers walked off “unfair” 
Isbrandtsen ships in August, 1949, the com- 
pany found a ready supply of BME replace- 
ments and obligingly signed a ‘“backdoor- 
agreement” with the raiding union. About 
this time, the MEBA also experienced diffh- 
culty in obtaining the acceptance of the Isth- 
mian Steamship Company to the standard 
MEBA-AMMI Atlantic and Gulf Coast agree- 
ment. Isthmian, a subsidiary of the United 
States Steel Corporation, had maintained a 
contractual relationship with the MEBA since 
1938 when the NLRB recognized the MEBA 
as the collective bargaining agent for the 
company’s engineers. 

Using the strategic position that their agree- 
ment covering unlicensed Isthmian seamen 
had given them, the SIU started an intensive 
campaign to induce Isthmian to recognize 
the BME. It was a relatively simple matter 
for the SIU in the spring of 1950 to claim 
that the BME represented a majority of Isth- 
mian engineers because the Taft-Hartley Act 
ruled out the possibility of an NLRB election. 
[Engineers are considered ‘‘supervisors’’.] Seri- 
ously considering the BME-SIU claim, the 
company decided to conducts its own election 

. the MEBA on April 19, won by a vote 


of 162-65. 

Early in 1951, the SIU secured contracts 
covering the unlicensed personnel aboard five 
converted LST landing craft that were to be 
used by the Southern Trading Company in 
the Atlantic and Gulf Coastwise bulk trade. 
Again using its unlicensed contract as a 
wedge, the SIU attempted to persuade the 
company to recognize the BME as the bar- 
gaining agent for its engineers on the new 
vessels. Instead of complying, the company 
arranged for a representation election. . . . 
The announcement on April 15 that the 
MEBA had won by a margin of 18-1 con- 
vinced the SIU that tactics other than com- 
pany-sponsored or independently conducted 
elections were necessary if the BME was to 
make further inroads upon the MEBA’s juris- 
diction. 

It was the summer of 1951 that presented 
the BME with an opportunity to repeat the 
maneuver that it had used so effectively in 
capturing the Isbrandtsen contract from the 
MEBA two years before. On May 14, the 
MEBA having decided to open its dry-cargo 
agreements on the east coast to win parity 
with the west coast, forwarded to Isthmian 


continued on next page 


IAM CONTINUED: 

in good standing of the Lodge, pays dues and 
all. For over twenty years he has been a tool 
and die maker, highest skilled among highly 
skilled. He not only makes tools and dies; he 
designs them. His fellow toolmakers refer to 
his ability with the respect that a skilled 
craftsman has for an expert. Still, he can't 
get a decent job. In three years, Dency ap- 
plied for work, in vain, at 47 different union 
shops! These shops had advertised in news- 
papers or were posted on Lodge bulletin 
boards. But when Dency arrived, prompt and 
early at the employment office, there was 
nothing doing. 

“Some of the employers who know me per- 
sonally refuse to give me even an applica- 
tion,” reports Dency. “A few have told me 
they enjoy good relationships with the Busi- 
ness Agent and don’t wish to ruin it by hiring 
me. None of the employers has ever raised a 
question as to my ability to do work.” To 
make a living, he had to hire in at tiny shops, 
unorganizable because the owner and _ close 
relatives make up the work force. 

The fate of Irwin Rappaport was more 
devious. In March, 1961, Lodge 113 called a 
strike against the Sunbeam Corporation in 
Chicago. IAM officials in Chicago have 
proven themselves effective, even relentless, 
warriors against union reformers. But not 
against Sunbeam! 

Rappaport was a tool room grinder at Sun- 
beam. Before his expulsion, he had been the 
plant’s chief steward. When the IAM called 
the tool room workers on strike, he naturally 
walked out. The union paid strike benefits. 
But IAM officials, uncompromising fighters, 
sternly ruled that everyone else could get 
benefits but not Rappaport. (When his fellow 
strikers learned of this outrage, they chipped 
in and paid his share themselves.) 

In 1958, Rappaport was easily dispatched 
by the IAM officers; there remained now only 
to dispose of Sunbeam and that was some- 
thing else again. The old Trustees and their 


MEBA HISTORY CONCLUDED: 

the demands that were being simultaneously 
presented to the AMMI and with which Isth- 
mian would be expected to concur following 
their acceptance by the AMMI. . . . Negotia- 
tions however deadlocked following  Isth- 
mian’s rejection of the hiring hall and other 
provisions of the AMMI agreement. The next 
day, the MEBA struck all Isthmian ships. 
Finding that 114 out of 148 engineers had 
quit their jobs, Isthmian attempted to man 
its vessels with port engineers and non-MEBA 
members but was seriously handicapped by 
the Korean war shipping boom which had 
greatly reduced the availability of replace- 
ments. 

The decision of the SIU to replace MEBA 
strikers with BME engineers soon made it evi- 
dent to the MEBA that “where the company 
can load and discharge the ships, men could 
be found to sail them” despite the effects of 
the Korean War on the labor market. 

[MEBA picket lines at Isthmian ships on 
the west coast were respected by teamsters 
and ILWU longshoremen and in Houston by 
ILA longshoremen. Isthmian succeeded in 
moving these veessels but only with court in- 
junctions. Even then, for example, its S.S. 
Los Vegas cleared from Tacoma five months 


local agents now had the chance to show 
themselves in action. Paul Burnsky, former 
Deputy Administrator, came to the scene of 
old glories as strike leader. The stoppage 
began on March 8. It ended more than fifteen 
weeks later in complete defeat on company 
terms, a shattering fiasco. Strikes can be lost 
even by the best union leadership, but this 
was something special. 

Sunbeam is one of the largest manufac- 
turers of electrical appliances. It had decided 
to beat the union to its knees, borrowing tac- 
tics from General Electric. It announced, 

. our plant will remain open during the 
strike... . It is only fair to remind you that 
the law permits the company to hire perma- 
nent replacement workers.” Ads were placed; 
strikebreakers were hired. In 108 days, the 


ERO SI PR LORE OES IN a ALI SOM POLE. 
BLUEPRINT FOR LOSING 
A STRIKE 
‘wea tenant a itn ah WET apr ACORN EATON ee eee 


company hardly budged. On wages, a margin 
of five to ten cents separated the company 
and the union. But the key issue became the 
insistence of the company on scrapping a 
12-year old clause protecting working rules 
against unilateral company control. 

The company broke the strike. Upon ad- 
vice of union officials, the men voted to call 
it off. Scabs remained on the job. The Shop 
Chairman was fired. Rappaport and a group 
of other strikers were not taken back. In a 
charge before the NLRB, Sunbeam ironically 
accused Rappaport of “disrupting” Lodge 113 
while the company itself was near destroying 
the union! Company and union officials were 
happy to get rid of Rappaport and in this 
single community of opinion, he was lost. 

If the company was vicious, the expulsion- 
happy union officialdom was pitifully inept, 
at best. Lodge 113, an amalgamated local of 
tool and die makers, represents only the 230 
skilled tool room workers; 2,500 other pro- 


after having sailed from a Gulf port. In Sep- 
tember, Isthmian cancelled all sailings to the 
west coast. In January, 1952, it abandoned its 
Gulf to Pacific freighter service.] 


Although the BME is reported to have re- 
newed its demand on August 2 for Isthmian 
recognition, it was not until August 16—two 
days after [an] Isthmian’s defeat in the Cali- 
fornia Courts—that the company requested 
the BME to produce its pledge cards. Alleging 
that 128 out of 204 marine engineers then in 
its employ. had designated the BME as their 
bargaining agent, the company negotiated 
and signed a “‘backdoor-sweetheart-agreement”’ 
with the interloper union on August 18. 


Although the MEBA succeeded in stopping 
Isthmian on the west coast, final victory ulti- 
mately depended upon the MEBA’s ability to 
cripple Isthmian’s operations along the east- 
ern seaboard. That the MEBA would fail in 
this objective was not surprising. It was hardly 
expected, however, that so many rank and 
file ILA longshoremen would choose to re- 
spect MEBA picket lines in defiance of their 
leaders when such defiance had often in the 
past been penalized by the loss of life itself. 


Perhaps the most noteworthy case of rebel- 
lion within the TILA during the strike occurred 


duction workers in the same plant are or 
ized into a separate IAM local, Lodge 11 
Without warning or explanation, on the v 
eve of Lodge 113’s strike vote, Lodge ] 
signed a contract with Sunbeam! While Lo« 
113 pickets marched before the plant ga 
Lodge 1129 members marched through pic 
lines each day alongside of the scabs. Tl 
IAM’s Machinist put it this way on May / 
after ten weeks of the strike, “Members } 
Lodge 1129, bound by a no-strike contr/’ 
have been forced to continue working dur: 
the tool room strike.” Forced? Who “force 
Lodge 1129 to sign a contract just as Loc 
113 was about to strike? With IAM offi 
directing one local to cross the picket Ini 
of another, no one else would take the str} 
seriously. Deliveries went through the lirt 
Job shops continued working on Sunbe} 
tools and dies. It was a demoralizing def¢ 


Unfortunately, Special Trial Boards and bs 
official pronunciamentos cannot win str 
A. J. Hayes and associates did nicely agai 
recalcitrant members and dissident staff 4 
ployees but not so well against Sunbea, 
And, in two important court cases, they ha 
not fared well against recalcitrant judges. | 


On July 16, 1961, twelve local IAM lod; 
won an injunction in District of Colum! 
Federal Court restraining the IAM Intery 
tional Office from applying 47 constitutio# 
changes which it had declared adopted inj 
recent national referendum. In the opinit 
of District Judge Walsh, the referendum P 
cedures violated elementary fairness. 
right to vote extended in the [1959] Act,” | 
ruled, “is not a mere naked right to cas 
ballot.” 


In preparing the ballot, the IAM Office 
lumped together 47 changes under a sin 
proposition alleging that they were —_ 
tory under the new labor law. It was virtuat 
impossible for the voter to know what was 
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in Boston following the brutal beating — 
gangster elements of two longshoremen as_ 
example to other rebel ILA members w 
refused to work Isthmian’s §.S.Steel Flyer th 
had docked there on December 3. In prote 
1,500 Boston longshoremen shut down t 
entire port for several days. When operatio 
were resumed, the Boston longshoremen ~ 
fused to shape-up to unload the Steel Fly 
despite a personal visit to their port 

“King” Joe Ryan, international president 
the ILA. At a meeting of 900 Boston lot 
shoremen on January 11, 1952, representati' 
of the ILA, SIU, and the steamship co 
panies announced a ship-owners boycott 
the port and warned that no longshore we 
would be available in Boston until the St 
Flyer was unloaded. Although the men vot 
293-246 to unload the Isthmian vessel, tk 
continued to respect the MEBA picket lit 
until the MEBA national president, aware 
the futility of the rebel longshoremen’s s 
rifices, called off the strike. 

Although the MEBA lost the importe 
Isthmian contract to the BME, the loss m 
be considered as part of the price that t 
MEBA paid for the achievement in 1951 
the east coast hiring hall, the 40 hour we 
and a national uniform agreement. 


A “JIMMY HIGGINS” IN OUR ERA OF BIGNESS 


hile Big Labor (in capital letters)—like 
Big Business and Big Government—has 
ecome thoroughly bureaucratized with an 

ntrenched top leadership, there remain a 
andful of men within union ranks who keep 
ressing for militant, clean-cut, democratic 
nionism. They constitute the present day 
ersion of “Jimmy Higgins,” that fictional 
haracter who became a symbol for the un- 
ing heroes of labor’s struggle: the men who 
1anned the midnight picket shifts, worked 
8-hour days around strike headquarters, were 
eaten-up by goons and cops and were jailed 
‘only to come out and resume where they 
ad left off. 

Those were the days when unions had to 
ruggie for their mere right to exist and man- 
gement would stop at nothing in its brutal 
rives to crush them. 

Today most big corporations (with notori- 
us exceptions, particularly those which have 
et up plants in small towns of the deep 
outh) reluctantly recognize that unions are 
ere to stay. The element of struggle has 
een eliminated. When union contracts ex- 
ire, new ones are negotiated and even in the 
are instances where it comes to a strike, em- 
loyers generally shut down operations rather 
han engage in the all-out strikebreaking of 
he past. 


BEING A UNION MAN 

In this present day situation, being a union 
nan simply means joining, paying dues (even 
his is often automated through a checkoff) 
nd voting for a slate of officers which 
hanges little from election to election. Any 
Ctivity beyond this is discouraged by top 
inion officials as a threat to their power, 
naintained by political machines within the 
nions. The average union member simply 
ccepts this state of affairs. A very few mem- 
ers object. 

The obstacles faced by these “Jimmy Hig- 
inses” are almost insurmountable. Top 


nion officials resort to the most brazen in- 


by Jim Peck 


timidation and in some instances violence and 
finally expulsion. 

Reactionary congressmen, newspaper col- 
umnists, radio and TV commentators use 
intra-union injustices which the “Jimmy Hig- 
ginses” are combatting, as fuel for their anti- 
labor propaganda line. Communists use such 
situations for trying to infiltrate in order to 
advance their world-wide propaganda line. 

Meanwhile, intellectuals, liberals and other 
friends of labor who should be actively sup- 
porting the “Jimmy Higginses” remain dis- 
interested because of the present discouraging 
state of Big Labor, with its Big Business way 
of operating, its entrenched top leadership 
and its complete obliviousness to the tradi- 
tional philosophy of trade unionism. 

It was to mobilize these liberals and intel- 
lectuals that Herman Benson _ distributed 
among 4,000 key people reprints of his article: 
“Intellectuals and The Lonely Union Re- 
former.” The article was printed originally in 
Liberation, one of the little, independent 
magazines with a small circulation. Other 
Benson reprints dealing with reform struggles 
in specific unions appeared originally in The 
Progressive, New America and Labor History. 

The labor press, with its wide circulation, 
would never print such articles which chal- 
lenge top union officialdom. The daily news- 
papers would merely use the content of such 
articles for anti-labor propaganda. The same 
applies to the story of Herman Benson, him- 
self. 

Yet it is an interesting story and that’s why 
I'm telling it in The Independent. It is a 
story of a “Jimmy Higgins” in our era of big- 
ness. Benson has been a Socialist since the 
age of 15. He is now 45, married and with 
two children. 

Since 1940 he has been a machinist and 
toolmaker working in New York and Detroit. 
On his various jobs, he has belonged to the 
United Auto Workers, International Union 
of Electrical Workers and United Rubber 
Workers. 


One teacher learned that he had a 
perfect record with the school system 
except for one blemish recording that 
“he couldn't get along with his prin- 
cipal”. That black mark came the day 
his principal told him that when he was 
assigned to lunchroom duty he was sup- 
posed to pick up all the egg shells, 
break them up, and spread the pulver- 
ized remains in the school garden. It 
was not as silly as it sounds because egg 
shells make one of the finest of fertil- 
izers. When the teacher demurred, the 
verbal exchange that followed marred 
his record. 

Martin Wolfson, a teacher at Brook- 
lyn Technical High, told a somewhat 


ON PATROL 


different story in a letter to the UFT 
paper: 

“This term I have as my _ building 
assignment Toilet Patrol for the fourth 
and fifth floors... . I leave my class on 
the fourth floor and I proceed directly 
on the same floor to inspect the boy’s 
toilets. Iwo toilets on a floor that 
makes four under my jurisdiction... . 
You need not look up the files to find 
if there is any material on how to do 
Toilet Patrol as the administrative as- 
sistant has given us a mimeographed 
paper on the subject which, needless to 
say, I have memorized in case I should 
want to take a promotion exam. As 
soon as developments develop, I shall 
inform you.” 


THE TOOLMAKER 


Today he is a self-employed toolmaker, but 
this is just one of his jobs. The other is rally- 
ing support for “Jimmy Higgins’-led groups 
which are struggling for a cleancut, demo- 
cratic policy within their respective unions. 

In this effort, he is aided by a few like- 
minded persons, including myself. I have 
been a union man for 25 years and as I wrote 
in The Independent a few years ago: ‘My 
experience as a union man has strengthened 
—not weakened—my conviction that despite 
the shortcomings of the American labor move- 
ment, it is better to belong to a union than 
to no union.” So, as soon as I learned about 
Benson’s activities and got to know him, I 
started volunteering for him: typing enve- 
lopes, stuffing them with the various reprints 
and pitching-in with whatever has to be done. 


As I write this story, Benson has just re- 
turned from Chicago where he conferred with 
attorneys who volunteered their services for 
a court struggle to reinstate Marion Cieply 
and Irwin Rappaport in their Union, Lodge 
113 of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists. 


SPECIAL MAILINGS 


He has started work on a special mailing 
which will acquaint interested persons with 
the latest facts and which will enlist their 
moral and financial support. It will not 
be his first mailing on this case. His first, 
more than two years ago, went to 200 key. 
people and cost $25—out of his own pocket. 
“I feel it was perhaps the most effective $25 
spent on behalf of union democracy,” he says. 
It resulted in the intercession of Professor 
Clyde Summers, Norman Thomas and the 
American Civil Liberties Union, and aroused 
widespread interest among friends of labor. 


Benson became particularly interested in 
this case because the man responsible for 
ousting Cieply and Rappaport was none other 
than A. J. Hayes, president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists and, ironi- 
cally, chairman of the AFL-CIO Ethical 
Practices Committee. 

The reason for their ouster was that they 
headed a rank-and-file group which had suc- 
ceeded in displacing a corrupt clique of busi- 
ness agents in Lodge 113. 

Another—and more widespread—struggle for 
union housecleaning aided by Benson and his 
reprints was waged in the National Organiza- 
tion of Masters Mates and Pilots. It was initi- 
ated more than eight years ago by a group of 
men in Local 88 with the untiring efforts of 
an attorney, John Harold. The reform move- 
ment ultimately spread to Local 20 in Texas 
and Local 90 on the west coast and climaxed 
successfully in the recently concluded national 
union election. 

I would suggest that readers of The Inde- 
pendent who are interested write for some of 
Benson's reprints. They are free, but volun- 
tary contributions to help pay their cost and 
to help carry on his worthwhile activities 
would be appreciated. The address is Herman 
Benson, Box 62, Knickerbocker Station, New 
Vor 25aN- \: 

The Independent, Dec. 1960 


THE AIMS OF UNION DEMOCRACY IN ACTION 


UDA is guided by the following principles: 


@ 1. The union movement is an important force for social 
progress and for democracy in society. But to fulfill that po- 
tential it must be thoroughly democratic in its own inner life. 


# 2. By democracy we mean the kind of rights provided in 
the United States Constitution. We do not propose that every- 
thing from buying postage stamps to hiring a bookkeeper be 
submitted to town hall rallies or mass plebiscites. By union 
democracy, we mean the right to publish newspapers and hand- 
bills, to organize groups and caucuses, to fair trial procedures; 
the right to elect, or to oppose, or to remove an administration 
under peaceful, constitutional processes protected not merely 
on paper but in reality. In all this we oppose authoritarianism 
and totalitarianism, Communist or any other, and all those 
who would suppress actual democracy in the name of sancti- 
monious abstractions. 


@ 3. For perhaps a generation, democracy in unions, as every- 
where, has been in retreat. Men who tried to sustain democratic 
rights against arbitrary officials have been defeated, demoralized, 
and crushed. But in recent years, union democracy has become 
a great social issue debated before the public. In this new 
climate, it is once again possible for those who stand up for 
democracy to be effective. That is, UDA is based not merely 
on the notion that union democracy is a worthy cause—there 
are always worthy causes—but on the practical consideration 
that now may be the propitious moment for a stride forward. 


@ 4. Union democracy is more than an abstract ideal. | 
exists as an encouraging reality, notably in unions like | 
UAW. Those international unions which are truly deni 
cratic are unfortunately a minority in the labor movemd 
today. But where union democracy has been repressed, mi 
arise to win it back. In the strivings of many rank andi 
reformers, as in the UAW, the authentic ideals of the lak! 


movement are vindicated. | 


@ 5. The restoration of union democracy is not the task | 
union rank and file reformers alone. Democracy anywhere | 
quires the moral and material aid of democrats everywhet 
In unions, it needs the collaboration of rank and file reforme} 
and decent labor leaders, and liberal public leaders and | 
tellectuals. This conception of the common obligation of unis 
reformer, intellectual, and union leader is the central ther 


of UDA. | 


@ 6. To point up that common need and stimulate that co} 
mon effort is one aim of Union Democracy in Action. UL 
will try to arouse support for the rank and file democrat | 
telling his story; it will try to encourage the reformer to appe 
to the conscience of the liberal community, remembering | 
ways that the struggles for union reform are one part of t: 


larger story of democratic and militant unionism. 


At any rate, it is essential and worthwhile to try. 


H. W. Benson, Editor) 


IAM: DISSIDENT MEMBERS, RECALCITRANT JUDGES 


concluded 
issue. The twelve dissenting Lodges charged 
that under the guise of law, IAM officials 
were grasping for new powers of arbitrary 
control of locals against critics. 

(In Federal District Court of Illinois, the 
case of Rappaport and Ciepley against their 
expulsion is pending. They enter one objec- 
tion somewhat similar to the twelve lodges. 
They contend that the whole Special Trial 
procedure under which Hayes ordered their 
expulsion was illegally incorporated by the 
International Office into an earlier referen- 
dum.) 

In California on November 14, the State 
District Court of Appeals unanimously voided 
the expulsion of two machinists at Lockheed 
Aircraft, Cecil Mitchell and John Mulgrew 
from Lodge 727. Their case was supported by 
the American Civil Liberties Union of South- 
ern California in an amicus curiae brief. 

Mitchell had been an active IAM member 
for seventeen years; Mulgrew for six. Because 
they had become dissatisfied with what they 
felt was a lack of rights within the union, 
they campaigned in 1958 for a “right to work” 
amendment to the California Constitution 
which would have outlawed the union shop. 
For this, they were expelled. 

ACLU branches have a wide range of au- 
tonomy. The intervention of its Southern 
California branch was an unusual public legal 
action by an ACLU affiliate in which it op- 
posed high AFL-CIO officials on an issue of 
union membership rights. 

“It is demonstrably possible,” argued the 


ACLU “to be dedicated to the aims of the 


American labor movement and yet favor a 
policy of voluntary unionism. This is a view- 
point that is entitled to be disseminated to 
the citizenry.” 

The unanimous three-man appellate court 
decision overruled a 1960 lower court finding 
and agreed with the ACLU position. The 
court quoted approvingly the words of Archi- 
bald Cox, Solicitor General of the United 
States, from his “Law and the National Labor 
Policy” written when he was professor of law 
at Harvard: 

“Bearing in mind the size and importance 
of unions in industry as well as their growing 
interest in politics, it seems apparent that 
the total loss would be great indeed if a sig- 
nificant number of large labor organizations 
adopted the attitude of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists.” 

The judges concluded, ‘It is therefore clear 
that, at least where the political activity of 
the member is not patently in conflict with 
the union’s best interests, the union should 
not be permitted to use its power over the 
individual to curb the advocacy of his politi- 
cal views.” 

Another section of the opinion read: 

“Unions can be distinguished from other 
voluntary organizations in many _ respects. 
Most importantly, a large part of their power 
and authority is derived from government 
which makes it exclusive bargaining agent. 
Further, they are not primarily social groups 
which require homogeneous views in order to 
retain smooth functioning. They are large 
heterogeneous groups, whose members may 
agree on one thing only—they want improved 


working conditions and greater econony 
benefits. The union’s power, when consider} 
together with its source, imposes upon it 

ciprocal responsibilities toward its memb: 
ship and the public generally that ot 

voluntary organizations do not bear.” 


Labor and liberals in California, as el 
where, fought hard to defeat the “right 
work” proposal which they properly rec 
nized as a threat to unions rights aj 
Strength. Mitchell and Mulgrew campaign} 
on the other side. The ACLU, with a cc 
sistent civil libertarian view, did not defe 
their opinions but only the right to adyvoc 
them without expulsion. Despite their erro 
ous position on “right to work,” the cov 
victory of Mitchell and Mulgrew buttress 
union democracy. 

However, it is ironic that such a_victo 
came, so to speak, from the “right”. T 
ACLU entered the case with an amicus bri 
but the burden of litigation was sustained 
a so-called Committee for Voluntary Unio 
ism, a “right to work” group. Here were ty 
men who began with dissatisfaction with tl 
state of their union democracy and went oy 
to “right to work”. It should be disturbing 
the liberal world. 

Men are right to want union democra 
Most of those who strive to reform. the 
unions are themselves liberals: but so far. 
liberal community has not bothered to st 
tain its own fellow liberals in unions, the 
reformers whose rights are so often represse 
For this neglect they may, some day, p 
dearly. Arising out of the “right to wor! 
fight, the California case is a warning. 


Union Democracy in Action 


TEACHERS 


TSS ee ee 


ON 


On Wednesday, April 11, came a ringing, convincing 
demonstration of the potential of professional and white-collar 
unionism. 


More than 20,000 New York public school teachers went 
on strike at the call of their AFL-CIO union, the United 
Federation of Teachers. A Board of Education, hostile to the 
strike, estimated that 52% of the city’s teachers were out. Many 
schools shut down completely; none functioned normally. 


The next day, after the Board had gotten an anti-strike 
injunction, UFT leaders called off the strike. Had the stoppage 
continued, other thousands would have joined. Most of those 
who worked were prompted by fear not by misgivings over the 
justice of the cause. The rise of the UFT is dissolving that 
fear. In November, 1960, 10,000 joined the UFT’s first strike 
for a collective bargaining election. In eighteen months, strike 
ranks doubled. 


The April 11 strike was carried through against the 
unanimous hostility of the daily press; even the New York 
Post joined the anti-strike chorus. It faced a solid attack from 
members of the Board of Education and threats from the 
Superintendent of Education; it was rebuked by the Mayor. 
The city’s AFL-CIO was silent. Not one top labor leader of- 
fered moral support. 


But let there be no misunderstanding. Public sympathy 
was for the teachers. There was no hysteria; no fury from 
ordinary citizens against the strike. Quite the contrary. In street 
conversations, actions of parents and parent groups, and letters 
to editors the strike was taken calmly as an inevitable, even 
somewhat welcome, demonstration against the continuing 
neglect of the public schools. 


The outcry against the strikers came from those in posi- 
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tions of public power, wealth, and influence: editors, appointed 
notables, city officials. This was not an anti-strike outburst 
in the heat of public passion but in cold calculation. Why? 
The answer transcends the immediate issues of the teachers 
strike. Here are eminent public leaders, many with a past out 
of liberal, radical, and labor causes, whose democratic im- 
pulses and sensitivity to injustice have dulled and sickened in 
a lifetime of adaptation to crude political machines, organiza- 
tional bureaucracies, and private ambitions. 


On the other hand, the New York ADA announced that 
it “supports the right of city school teachers to strike.” The 
Workers Defense League declared the anti-strike Condon-Wad- 
lin Act unconstitutional, adding, “In American labor law, the 
right to strike is an essential implement of collective bargain- 
ing.” Will these expressions and the prevailing unorganized 
public sympathy be translated into a protest by organized 
bodies of labor and liberalism against the shabby treatment of 
teachers and the threats to discipline them? 


The strike was a big labor event, the dramatic forward 
march of white collar unionism. Too bad no important labor 
officials were available for comment. The New York Times re- 
ported that these dignitaries, normally at the ready for news- 
paper recognition, had curiously dropped out of sight. All but 
one who remained behind. It was Morris Iushewitz, Secretary 
of the Central Labor Council, who had been considered a labor 
representative on the Board of Education. He, too, might 
have made a contribution by disappearing. But obviously he 
takes his dazzling responsibilities too seriously to be swayed 
by any prejudicees on behalf of teacher-strikers. Some nagging 
inhibition blocked him from voting for an injunction with the 
others. But he was not inhibited in his public assault on the 
embattled strikers: “I am appalled,’ he said, “by the reck- 
lessness and irresponsibility and strike-happiness of the leader- 
ship of the UFT.” This, presumably, was an illustration of his 
own responsibility as a labor official toward UFT leaders who 
could not induce an outraged membership to delay the strike. 


The Board of Education was appointed by the Mayor last 
year and was viewed as a new, liberal group to give socially en- 
lightened leadership after years of school scandals. In this 
crisis, however, the Board was distinguished mainly by the 
sanctimonious, self-righteous mood in which it voted for an 
anti-strike injunction and threatened to fire strikers. Its repu- 
tation is tarnished; its attitude toward the UFT is now so ob- 
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viously hostile that its usefulness as an impartial body is 
probably at an end. 

Some Board members with a special compulsion for self- 
justification had to make public statements. Brendan Byrne 
reminded his colleagues that he had “taught many classes in 
the history of the injunction, including [laws] designated to 
prevent the abuse of the injunction against members of the 
labor movement who were trying to better their lot in life. 
But life isn’t always black or white.” And this is life not 
history! Byrne voted for the injunction. Clarence Senior could 
draw upon a lifetime’s experience around the labor and radical 
movements. He noted that he was “bitterly opposed in prin- 
ciple to the use of injunctions against labor.” But this was no 
textbook union to deal with in lecture hall. This was a real 
life union with which Mr. Senior, in person now, had to deal. 
This was no time for mere principle but for sordid practice. 
His protests against injunctions belong properly to history. For 
the present, he noted about the strike, “I do not believe that it 
should be treated with the dignity that a strike from a respon- 
sible organization must be treated.” 

This is no “strike-happy” union. It was frustrated for years 
in attempts to win the basic rights of collective bargaining. 
(See UDA No. 4, “Diploma + Union Card = the New Teach- 
er.”) On December 16, last year, the United Federation of 
Teachers, Local 2 AFT, won a representation election and was 
thereupon authorized to bargain for some 40,000 public school 
teachers in New York City. The difficulty was to discover who 
had authority to bargain on the other side. And that was not 
easy; for the UFT is caught up in a bewildering world of gov- 
ernmental bureaucracy. 


It was not too difficult to reach a signed interim agree- 
ment with the Board of Education on 34 non-salary items 
providing for the hiring of more teachers and teacher-aides, an 
increase in specialized school services, a lessening of admin- 
istrative chores, improved medical benefits, sick leave, duty free 
lunch periods. 

But when it came to salaries, things got murky. The union 
had asked for increases, including a rise of the basic minimum 
starting rate from $4,800 to $5,400 per year; it estimated that 
it would cost $53,000,000. The experience that followed warns 
that teachers will enjoy normal collective bargaining only alter 
extended tribulations, if ever. 


The Board of Education can negotiate (and get injunc- 
tions) but it cannot really and truthfully bargain. It has the 
power only to promise to make a recommendation! The Mayor 
prepares the budget; the Board of Estimate acts upon it. Every 
link in the chain of promise and performance is slippery. Be- 
sides, funds for city schools come in part from the state. No 
one is sure of what will be available until the State Legislature 
and Governor act, sometimes not even then. 

To make it more devious, Mayor Wagner is a Democrat; 
Governor Rockefeller is a Republican. The Mayor is reputed 
to want to be Governor; the Governor, to become President. 
To reach his coveted goal, the Mayor, must dethrone the Gov- 
ernor; the Governor must hold on. (Reader, please try to keep 
following this... teachers have been at it for years!) Mayor 
Wagner had never pressed for adequate funds for the city’s 
schools and the looming strike had made that clear; he had 
to use the crisis to throw the blame on the Governor. In all 
this, the simple request of teachers for adequate salaries was 
knotted into the conflicting ambitions of rival politicians and 
then hopelessly confused in the opposing statistical and budget- 
ary legerdemain of rival state and city accountants. You try 
to bargain under these conditions! 


Wandering in this labyrinth, the UFT spiralled dizzily up 
to the first week in April. The Superintendent of Education 
“offered” $33,800,000 for salary increases. The Board quickly 
repudiated him and cut back the “offer” to $27,000,000. It was 
still in the realm of disembodied hope; neither the Board nor 


the Superintendent could guarantee that anyone would grant 
their requests for appropriations, if made. In different rooms 
in different cities at the same time, the Mayor was working on 
a budget and the State Legislature was mulling over public 
affairs. The date for decision was approaching. The UFT was 
getting nowhere with everyone simultaneously. How cut 
through this maze? Could things possibly get more difficult for 
a new union? Now, we remember Arthur Goldberg. 


At a gala Spring Conference on March 3, the UFT pre- 
sented its John Dewey Award to the Secretary of Labor who 
arrived in person to accept it, proving again how tricky and 
risky these ceremonial gestures can be. Mr. Goldberg told his 
hosts that they did not have the moral right to strike, “. . . the 
first requirement and indeed the essence of the relationship 
of a government union such as yours and the government is 
that there be no interruption of government service. You must 
resolve your differences by means other than strikes which are 
inadmissible in the new responsibility you now exercise as the 
bargaining representative of the teachers.” 


With a collective bargaining crisis in the making, UFT 
President Charles Cogen and Deputy President Samuel Hoch- 
berg could not let this admonition pass in silence. They knew 
that without their short strike in 1960, the UFT might now 
be mourning its own “responsible” demise. Both reasserted the 
right to strike. 


On March 21, 3,000 teachers picketed City Hall in the 
rain. On March 27, at a UFT rally, members voted 7,255-240 
to strike on April 10 if negotiations remained stalled. The 
union’s Executive Board recommended that the walkout be 
delayed but at a mass rally on the night of April 10, the 
membership voted down the leaders’ proposal and the walkout 
was on. 


Was the strike a success? The UFT leadership is under 
fire from within for calling off the strike so promptly; many 
young militants are convinced that more might have been 
gained from staying out a little longer. That debate will doubt- 
less persist, in retrospect, for a long while. 


A strike of government employees faces unusual difficulties. 
When factory workers strike, they exert enormous pressure 
upon their employers whose profits may drop precipitously 
and whose cash and credit position is imperilled when deliveries 
stop, but creditors continue to demand payment. Government 
workers, on the contrary, command no economic leverage. 
Teachers may strike for a day or a week but the salaries of the 
Mayor and all the clerks and officials are paid exactly as be- 
fore without anyone losing a dime. Strikes of government 
workers are not weapons of economic pressure but of political 
protest. They are the only well-known device for instantane- 
ously and effectively demonstrating deep discontent and of 
cutting through petty machine politics and bureaucratic red 
tape. The right of government workers to strike is a right that 
must be established in the public interest. It is the quickest 
method of calling the government apparatus to account 
by those who, as employees, see the official at work every day 
right in his office. 

From this standpoint, the teachers’ strike was a brilliant 
success. Members of the Board of Education can argue today 
as they did yesterday that a majority of teachers is not in- 
volved; but today, after the strike, hardly anyone will believe 
them. The strike response ended that argument. In twenty 
four hours the buck-passing of months came to end. Governor 
Rockefeller summoned the Mayor, UFT representatives, and 
Board of Education representatives to a post-strike conference. 
Promptly they discovered $13,000,000 available somewhere. 
The UFT had politely pointed to this money weeks ago; but 
no one would notice it until the strike. iat 


From a deeper view, too, the strike was a success. New 
York’s teachers have proven that they are determined Unionists 
That determination will be respected from now on. 


Union Democracy in Action 


FARM 
WORKERS 


Without unionism, no democracy. Yet farm labor unionism 
the neglected, ill-treated stepchild of American liberalism. 

In 1956, when the U.S. Department of Labor reported on 
idustrial workers in its American Workers Fact Book, one 
undred of four hundred pages were assigned to unionism. 
wo years later it published the Farm Labor Fact Book; agri- 
ultural unionism was not awarded even statistical mention, 
ot listed even in the table of contents. 

For half a century, liberals and radicals, religious leaders 
1d workers fought hard for farm unionism, so far without 
sting success, their efforts too feeble against the power of anti- 
uonism. What to do? A notable contribution in any discussion 
now available in To Build A Union, a booklet by Henry 
nderson. It is a serious study, sober and documented but not 
ie passionless output familiar in University mass production. 
he author is no aloof commentator. He participated in the 
attle as Research Director of the AFL-CIO Agricultural 
Jorkers Organizing Committee and Acting Chairman of its 
orthern California Area Council. He offers no quick nostrum 
ily a proposal, without illusions, for a long-range, hard effort 
» establish a viable unionism. “This paper is not the ‘one 
ue way to build a union in agriculture,” writes the author, 
The primary purpose is to raise the kind of questions 
ith which any organizing drive in agriculture should grapple.” 
is decidedly a practical attempt; he works out a detailed 
yck-bottom annual budget of $200,000, a sum too high for 
ubbling and far too low for delusions of grandeur. 


Those who have the responsibility of leading a farm union 
in best judge his specific suggestions. Our own comments here 
e prompted by his broad conception of farm labor unionism 
one facet of the striving for democracy. 

“To build anything,” these are the author’s opening words, 
me must have, in the beginning, a vision of what he wants 
_ build.”” His own vision is of unionism democratic, a move- 
ent which contributes to human freedom. “A union should 
id can make men free: give them meaningful control over at 
ast some aspects of their lives. Liberation, once loosed, is 
mtagious. Men who are really free in one respect will not be 
tisfied with captivity in any respect... . If this can be done 
nong farm workers, other workers may begin to ask that it 
> done among them, too... . That is why it is important to 
eryone to begin building a union—a real union—among farm 
borers.” 

But is it possible? 

“The workers in agriculture,” Anderson emphasizes, “can 
idly be expected to organize without assistance from other 
ions when workers in no other basic industry have been able 
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to do so.” He calls upon the democratic community foi help; 
the founding of a union is not the obligation of farm workers 
alone but a general task of democracy. This simple but quintes- 
sential idea is familiar to readers of Union Democracy in Ac- 
tion. The battle for democracy is indivisible. Its burdens fall 
upon the whole liberal world and not upon any single, isolated, 
or weak sector of it. Men who rise to claim their rights against 
great odds have a claim upon others: intellectuals, civil liber- 
tarians, labor unionists, idealistic students, political leaders. 
All democracy is weakened when separate parts are bartered 
away in cynical pseudo-practicality or supercillious indiffer- 
ence. And that, up to now, has been the fate of farm unionism. 

On factory-type farms, there is an organizational “vacuum”; 
in filling it with a new unionism, Anderson argues, we give a 
new impulse to democracy in all labor and through it to all 
democracy. 

Here, mutatis mutandis, is the spirit that guides Union 
Democracy in Action in recording the efforts of unionists to 
defend union democracy. Their position is vastly different from 
farm laborers and far more advantageous; their unions are 
already established and strong. But union reformers, too, face 
great odds. The power balance weighs heavily against them. 
Alone, they cannot win. In one case: the hard fight to bring 
democracy into industry through unionism. In the other: to 
bring democracy into unions. Both are authentic tasks of 
democracy and require the moral and practical collaboration 
of the liberal community. 


And the Conscience 
of American Liberalism 


Unionism is one basic form of modern democracy. As a 
labor intellectual, Anderson feels this deeply. Farm unionism 
would be spiritless without the activity of farm workers, and 
he asks us to look upon union organization in a new light, 
“... an authentic organizer would have to be something quite 
different from the common conception within the labor move- 
ment. An ‘organizer’ is generally assumed to be anyone who 
wheedles, convinces, browbeats, or induces in whatever way 
he can, workers to sign pledge cards or to vote a certain way 
in a certification election.” But he asks that the spirit of democ- 
racy be built in at the outset so that unionism becomes, “‘the 
creation of meaningful, systematic, enduring sets of relation- 
ships among human beings.” 

To Build a Union summons liberals to help but it bluntly 
rejects any conception of “liberation” from above. Its con- 
cluding words are, “Agricultural workers should insist from 
the very beginning, and demonstrate by their actions, that they 
are not peons (which means ‘pawns’) but are men of inherent 
dignity like other men, and intend to be treated as such. This, 
after all, is what it means to build a union.” 

Farm unionism enacts, again and again, the history of 
labor struggles of an earlier day. Others were finally victorious 
but farm workers and allies could never break out of the cycle 
of small short-lived unions, spontaneous strikes, temporary 
victories followed by disheartening decline. 

The longest sustained effort began in Arkansas when the 
Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union was founded in 1934 and led 


a memorable strike of cotton pickers two years later. Fifteen 
years before, Negro sharecroppers had tried to organize and 
were crushed by naked racial terror. Twenty-five Negroes were 
lynched; over a hundred injured; twelve sentenced to electro- 
cution by the courts and eighty to prison terms up to twenty 
years. The STFU, too, faced the violence familiar in those 
days, that combination of private illegal terror sanctified by 
the forms of governmental legality. But this time, in the 
altered mood of the Thirties, there were limits; the STFU 
survived and even won a measure of democracy aided by the 
American Civil Liberties Union, the Socialist Party, and the 
Workers Defense League. By 1937, the Union enrolled 31,000 
members and 328 locals in seven Southern states. But by 1941, 
it declined to 2,000. 

Over the years, the Southern Tenant Farmers Union was 
sustained by sympathetic liberals, an illustration, in this single 
instance, of how the larger democratic community might aid 
the cause of freedom if its conscience could be adequately 
aroused. Tenant farmers who lived permanently in poverty 
could ill-afford adequate dues to support a continuing organi- 
zation. In 1937-38, the National Sharecroppers Committee un- 
dertook to raise funds for the STFU. Sparked by Eleanor Roose- 
velt and Norman Thomas, the Committee mustered prominent 
artists, actors, and entertainers for a nation-wide campaign. 
The Committee was succeeded by the National Sharecroppers 
Fund, a permanent organization which is still active. Without 
the Fund, the STFU could never have survived. Up to 1959 
when the Union affiliated with the Amalgamated Meatcutters, 
the National Sharecroppers Fund donated $1,000-$2,000 month- 
ly to the farm workers union; three-quarters of the union’s 
budget came from sympathizing liberals. 

In 1947, the STFU was chartered by the AFL as the Na- 
tional Farm Labor Union (later the National Agricultural 
Workers Union) and between 1947-1953 it led many strikes 
on the West Coast, including a successful strike of 40,000 cot- 
ton workers. But lack of resources and a shortage of organizers 
made it impossible to drive forward. In 1953, and again in 
1955, the Union led strikes among sugar cane and refinery 
workers in Louisiana but the small union could not withstand 
the combined power ranged against it of police, money, po- 
litical influence, and hostile courts. 

In early 1959, the AFL-CIO Executive Council set up the 
Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee with Norman 
Smith as director, a CIO auto organizer from the Thirties. By 


early 1960, the AWOC had organized fruit pickers who carr 
unionism from crop to crop and farm to farm. By Decem | 
1960, over 75 strikes of farm workers were reported in Ci 
fornia, many AWOC-led. The Committee could not establ 
permanent locals but it did drive up wages: for picking chy 
ries, from 80c up to $1.10 per bucket; apricots, from 90¢ | 
$1.25 per hour. In January, 1961, it led an unsuccessful stri} 
in the Imperial Valley lettuce fields; in May, it led 500 cay 
pickers out against eight orchards and won wage increases aj 
several union shop contracts. Smith reported, “We have spe 
$500,000 on the drive and have extracted more than $12,000,0) 
in wage raises for harvest workers.” 4 

But abruptly on June 29, 1961, the AFL-CIO abando f 
the campaign because, in George Meany’s opinion, results i 
not justify the effort and expense. Some AWOC staff me} 
bers and volunteer organizers, however, decided to persist wii 
out AFL-CIO financial aid. | 

Protests mounted against the abandonment of farm wot) 
ers. Local unions, Central Labor Councils, rank and filers set 
letters and resolutions to Meany. The AFL-CIO Industrial U, 
ion Department called for a revival of the campaign. A | 
role, at this juncture, was played by the National Advisa: 
Committee on Farm Labor, a group of prominent liberaj 
closely allied with the National Sharecroppers Fund. On a 
cember 5, on the eve of the AFL-CIO 1961 convention, thiy 
eminent educators, religious leaders, and other civil libertariay 
wrote to Meany, “We were .. . disappointed when the Exec: 
tive Council decided to curtail financial support of the caw 
paign last summer . . . we respectfully wish to ask the Executi: 
Council to reconsider this matter. The organization 
farm labor may be long, costly, and difficult. Given the who! 
hearted support of the entire labor movement it will be wog 
We gladly pledge our support to this effort.” Among the signe 
were: Roger Baldwin, Helen Douglas, Kermit Eby, Fran 
Graham, Donald Harrington, George Higgins, Harry Laidle 
A. Philip Randolph, Eleanor Roosevelt, Reinhold Niebuhi 
and Norman Thomas. 

At the AFL-CIO convention, the previous decision was 1 
versed and the drive officially resumed. On December 16, t 
New York Times, editorially commending the convention a 
tion, gave much credit to the liberals’ letter of a week befor 
The practical meaning of the convention decision is not y 
fully apparent; but the possible influence of liberal publ 
opinion upon labor is established. 


Philanthropists and Peons 


Farm workers are still plagued by the ills of fifty years. 
Now mighty liberal and labor movements can count, presum- 
ably, on Senators, Governors, even Presidents. But here is an 
irony: somewhere a deep flaw in modern liberalism impels it 
to desert its own embattled battalions. Democracy where it is 
powerful is not yet ranged on the side of democracy where it 
is weak. We are reminded why unionism must exist as a moye- 
ment of working people organized on their own behalf. The 
farm workers’ story is one of injustices ignored while the com- 
munity looks on passively in the absence of labor unionism. 
Social conscience remains dormant until goaded into life by 
independent movements of people. Agricultural workers are 
not alone in teaching this profound political and social lesson. 


It is a curious phenomenon. Philanthropists and other an- 
nounced lovers of mankind pursue efforts on behalf of the 
unfortunate in a bustle of endowed institutions, duly tax- 
exempt. Their praiseworthy pursuits are honored in testimo- 
nials and framed in curlicue. Meanwhile, in preoccupation, 
they forget the “peons” who serve their noble purposes as un- 
witting pawns. The Trustees of the great University do not 


think of paying their cafeteria workers more than, say, $40 
week. Each serves the humanities in his peculiarly prescribe 
fashion: the dignitary by deductible devices; the cafeteri 
worker by depriving his children to serve America’s future pr 
fessionals. When the Puerto Rican counterman marches wit 
picket sign outside the lecture hall, the Trustee cannot unde 
stand this process of elementary education; he is too aghast ¢ 
the assault on higher learning. The Hospital Director busi 
himself to allay the sufferings of the sick. But somehow he r 
mains unmoved by the neglect of his institution’s employee 
When the porter walks the picket line at last, the Director - 
indignant and talks with solicitude of the patients. And th 
porter’s children? 

That neglect has been the lot too, of the American Negri 
Like all movements for equality, the Negro movement nee¢ 
allies and now that its own power is organized in action, thos 
allies are becoming somewhat more accessible. But in fift 
years of Negro humiliation and disorganization, the liber: 
could not be self-aroused to try to eradicate a disgrace to ou 
nation, a crime against a whole people. Even now, there - 


rdly an adequate echo in the broad community to the Negro 
‘uggle. One wing of American liberalism—Negroes, students, 
litant civil rights fighters—are beaten, jailed, blacklisted, hos- 
talized, some killed in the fight to vote, to eat, to travel, to 
arn ~without discrimination. A nation whose liberal social 
nscience would not exorcise racism by itself has to be stung 
it of torpor by America’s own Freedom Fighters. The other 
ing of American liberalism—official liberalism with power 
id money and influence, profiles in prudence—move with 
ngerly caution. 

With this in mind we can readily grasp the relationship 
tween farm workers, liberals, and American democracy. 

Roughly 1,000,000 native wage workers make their full 
ying, such as it is, from agriculture; another 1,000,0000 work 
substantial part time; and another 1,700,000 work occasion- 
ly. Here, then, are not small “pockets” of hard-luck 
dividuals, easily overlooked, but vast masses of human beings 
vandoned. Without political influence, without union protec- 
on, how do these millions fare at the mercy of the community? 
he grim facts are catalogued here not to wring clucks of 
mpathy but to demonstrate how pitifully inadequate mere 
mpathy can be for millions of workers whose own power is 
eakened through lack of democracy. Without unions, they 
ive the legal shadow of democracy, not its substance. This is 
ie basic explanation of labor unionism: it organizes the ac- 
imulated numbers of workers to make their democracy a real- 
y against the accumulated wealth of employers. There is no 
\bstitute. 

In 1957, the total average annual income of hired farm 
orkers, 14 years and over, employed more than 25 days, was 
392 from all sources. Of this, $154 was supplementary farm 
icome. Men averaged $6.25 a day on the farm. Women, $3.50 
day. A day! 

In 1958, their hourly wages were estimated generally at 
1c. In the South: 50c-60c. New England: 96c. West Coast: 
)c-$1.25. In 1960, reported the U.S. Bureau of Employment 
scurity, the most common. hourly wage for cotton chopping 
| the Central Mississippi River Delta was 35¢, complete with- 
it room, board, or anything else. 


Here is an ultraconservative’s idyl, untouched by the in- 
usions of “creeping socialism”; unmarred by the frills and 
irbelows fastened upon rugged industry by “Big Labor.” 
here are no fringe benefits: no paid vacations, no sick leave, 
9 health and welfare insurance, no life insurance, only unpaid 
sath when it comes. It is a simple life under the sun all day 
ithout decent water to drink or to wash in. Our vaunted social 
gislation does not apply to these workers. They are not cov- 
ed by minimum wage and hours laws; hardly at all by Social 
scurity; not at all by Unemployment Insurance. ‘They work 
1 the nation’s third most hazardous industry but are mostly 
nprotected by Workmen’s Compensation. Local welfare is 
‘ten unavailable: many move about and lose their right to 
xte through residency requirements. Child labor, outlawed 
ost everywhere, is normal and legal in agriculture except 
uring school hours. As their reward, farm workers are per- 
itted to live in hunts and shack villages. 

Yet, there is no hidden scandal to expose. Any competent 
brarian can produce the facts in an hour. Unprodded by 
nionism on the factory-farms, liberal social conscience remains 
aralyzed. The dignified emissaries of a great nation arise in 
ie assemblies of peoples of the world to proclaim a deep 
sdication to justice, progress, and human welfare in every 
her corner of the earth. But who will take these pretensions 
riously when they are activated for the diamond mines of 
atanga but dulled for the farm shacks of California? Who 
in safely depend upon the leadership of a country which 
nts out its own women for a day in the hot sun at $3.50? 


California farm employers usually are not struggling fam- 


HIRED FARM WORKERS, 1960-61 


Excluding family labor, students working during 
school vacation and other casual workers, the hired farm 
labor force numbered 2,162,000 in 1960... . 

The average farm worker earned only $879 from farm 
labor during 1960, a small increase over the previous year. 
His total yearly income, including non-farm earnings, 
was $1,125. He was able to find farm work for only 139 
days of the year and non-farm work for 28 days. Migra- 
tory workers, who are forced to seek work away from their 
homes, found farm work available only 123 days and 
earned $819 on the average. Thirty-five days of non-farm 
labor gave migrants a total average income of $1,016. Com- 
posite hourly wages (an average weighted to include free 
room and board when given) rose slightly to 83.4 cents 
for 1961. Despite these increases, however, the disparity 
between farm and non-farm wages continued to grow: 
since 1947-49, the purchasing power of farm wages has 
increased 22 per cent, but the purchasing power of indus- 
trial wages has risen by about 40 per cent. The American 
farm worker continues to earn less than one-third the 
wage of the unskilled non-farm worker. 


excerpt from report to National Sharecroppers Fund 
by Fay Bennett, Executive Secretary 


ily farmers but big agribusiness with an average capitalization 
of $800,000 and 330 acres. There is opportunity here for 
noblesse oblige, for enlightened employers to lift millions out 
of super-exploitation. But in the absence of strongly established 
unionism, there is no stirring of conservative business con- 
science. The state’s farm employers have raised an estimated 
$2,000,000 war chest to fight unionism. Anderson reports: 


“Perhaps the most dramatic displays of California indus- 
trialized growers’ power takes place every two years in the halls 
and hearing rooms of the Capitol building in Sacramento. In 
1959 growers’ lobbyists were not content to kill minimum wage 
and collective bargaining bills. In a brutal, cynical, and ca- 
pricious piece of muscle-flexing, they tacked on a last-minute 
rider to a Fair Employment Practices bill about to clear the 
State Senate. They got the usual agricultural exclusion. In 
1961, these lobbyists easily squashed the minimum wage and 
collective bargaining bills again, and began looking about for 
other ways to keep in practice. For two years, the California 
Department of Public Health had been studying scandals in 
field sanitation and had finally prepared a bill with very 
limited provisions for portable toilets, drinking water, and 
hand-washing facilities. It was an extremely weak bill but it 
afforded the growers’ lobbyists another opportunity. They 
killed it in the Senate Finance Committee, without even the 
formality of a debate.” Crusading conservatism seems to iden- 
tify rugged individualism with human defecation in its or- 
chards and fields. 


Then there is the guardian conscience of Government. 
On February 23, Secretary of Labor Arthur Goldberg an- 
nounced that in collective bargaining situations, the Govern- 
ment would protect the national interest rather than permit 
issues “to be resolved on the old testing ground of clash of 
selfish interest.” Agriculture lends itself to an instantaneous 
application of these proclaimed precepts. Hired workers are 
powerless to press for “‘selfish” interests while employers have 
a monopoly of power to press for nothing else. What better 
opportunity for the intercession of genuine national interest? 
So far the record is bleak. 


A powerful weapon for rectifying the imbalance of power 


How Government Neglects the National Interest 


in agriculture is the right of the Federal Government to for- 
bid growers from hiring imported workers (braceros) during 
strikes. 

In early 1961, an AWOC strike was easily broken in Cali- 
fornia lettuce fields when Goldberg permitted 2,800 braceros 
to harvest most of the crop before invoking that power. In a 
joint statement Norman Smith (AWOC) and Clive Knowles 
(Packinghouse Workers) said, “The strikes were broken be- 
cause of Secretary of Labor Arthur Goldberg’s refusal for 
many weeks to remove braceros used as strikebreakers.”” (This 
pressure from labor had its effect. Later that year, when brussel 
sprouts pickers struck in October, the Department of Labor 
acted promptly to remove the braceros.) 

But without the protection of a strong union, farm work- 
ers usually get little protection from Government. The status 
of social legislation in agriculture alone tells everything. Mr. 
Goldberg was zealous in appealing to “national interest” in 
warding off wage increases for steel workers. He might have 
been better advised first to illustrate his principles in warding 
off the oppression of America’s farm workers. Otherwise he 
might leave the impression of a curiously flexible conception 
of national interest, applicable where labor is strong but irrele- 
vant where labor is weak. 

The social conscience of State Government has been no 
less feeble. 

“The managers of a growers’ area organization, such as 
the Imperial Valley Farmers Association, or a commodity or- 
ganization, such as the San Joaquin Tomato Growers Associa- 
tion, recommend a wage rate in advance of a season. Say, 70c 
an hour, which prevailed throughout the 1950’s in the Imperial 
Valley, or Ile per 50 pound box which prevailed in tomato 


Governor, Democratic Council, and Peons 


The indifference of the commanding heights of organized 
liberalism toward superexploited peons below was acted out 
publicly in California in the fight for a minimum wage law. 
One learns not to expect too much in, say, Mississippi where 
American democracy has only weakly penetrated; but Califor- 
nia! California is teeming with all kinds of liberals. On the 
farms, the power relations are one-sided but in the general 
community liberalism has influence and power. Edmund G. 
(Pat) Brown, Democrat and announced liberal, is Governor. 

In January, 1959, Governor Brown sponsored a $1.25 state 
minimum hourly wage bill applicable to farm labor and 
seemed determined to fight it through. After a half-day hear- 
ing, the bill was killed 4-3 in the State Senate Labor Committee. 
Later, the California Labor Federation protested, “No effort 
was made on the part of the Brown Administration to revive 
the measure following its defeat.” Between April, 1959, and 
August, 1960, the Governor repeatedly renewed his pledge to 
press for such a bill. Then, on January 3, 1961, the United 
Press reported, “Brown told the legislators he would not renew 
his unsuccessful 1959 fight for a farm minimum wage.” 

When the California Democratic Council met for its an- 
nual issues conference, March 4-5, 1961, agriculture was on the 
agenda. The CDC is no gathering of mere machine politicians. 
It was established more than ten years ago to make the Demo- 
cratic Party an authentic party of liberalism. The movement, 
organized into Democratic Clubs, is decried by conservatives 
as “ultra liberal’ for its record which includes a call for the 
recognition of Communist China, a denunciation of McCarthy- 
ism, and a demand for the end of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. It has been largely middle class, profes- 


harvests Curing the same period. . . . These recommendations 
become an accepted fact before a single tomato has been picked 
or a single head of lettuce cut. The California Department of 
Employment solemnly certifies them as the prevailing rate’ 
and turns its tax-supported farm labor offices to the recruitment) 
of domestic workers at these rates. The U.S. Department ol 
Labor solemnly certifies the growers’ wishes as the ‘prevailing 
rate’ and begins recruiting braceros to fill the spurious labor 
shortages which such rates create. There are no wage change: 
during the season. If the workers don’t like it they will be re: 
placed by workers who are even hungrier than they. (To Buila 
a Union, p. 16) S| 

“Farm workers have been badly hurt, too, by the politics 
of police power and of the judicial branch of the governmicis 
The municipal and superior courts in many of California 4 
rural counties are, for all practical purposes, simply extensions 
of the local growers’ associations when it comes to farm labor 
cases. In the whole history of AWOC, so far as we know, ne 
growers’ application for an anti-AWOC injunction or restrain-) 
ing order was ever rejected in one of these courts.” (p. 17) | 


i. 


If employers have not risen above selfish interest, if Govy4 
ernment has neglected the national interest, what of the con, 
science of American liberalism? There is a lesson in the con4 
nection between labor and democracy here in agriculture 
where unionism is not strong enough to sustain liberalism. 

Liberal political leaders, even labor lobbyists, have bar) 
tered away farm workers to purchase the begrudging neutrality 
of rural legislators and win votes for what they considered! 
more important. By sacrificing farm labor, the liberal com} 
munity cuts off a segment of its own power. This form off 
appeasement has clotted into habit: 


| 
| 


sional, and white collar. Its 1961 conference underscores th 
attitude of some high-placed liberal leaders toward plebia 
liberals on the farms. 


The full story of how the CDC ducked its responsibility 
to farm workers is available in “It Happened at Santa Monica,” 
an AWOC Research Paper (805 E. Weber Ave., Stockton, Calif, 
No charge). The blow by blow account of that fiasco makes} 
intriguing reading. Here, a few summary highlights must suf] 
fice. Pro-labor delegates tried, in vain, to induce the Agricultur 
Topic Area, a panel assembly, to take a strong stand for th 
rights and conditions of hired farm workers. When that failed, 
they gathered the necessary 25 signatures on a petition to force 
a resolution to the floor of the full plenary conference session. 


A spokesman for the labor group at last got the floor; in the} 
middle of his assigned two minutes he was cut off, and before 
the delegates had fully awakened for that early morning: ses- 
sion, his proposal was voted down and that was that. Califor- 
nia’s assemblage of advanced liberals had somehow been manip- 
ulated against farm labor. The AWOC report concluded, “It 
is seriously to be doubted that more than a handful of dele 
gates knew then—or know today—that the California Demo- 
cratic Council, the most ‘liberal’ Democratic organization in 
the country, has expressed itself publicly as being against a 
minimum wage of $1.25 an hour in the State’s biggest industry.” 


“And so it has gone, through the enactment, re-enactment, 
and amendment of virtually all the social and labor legislation 
et both the federal and state levels during the past 28 years. 
In the Senate of the United States, and even more conspicu- 
ously in the State senates, it has seemed to labor-oriented rep- 


sentatives that they could not get legislation through without 
e votes of some rural representatives. It has seemed they 
uld not get these votes without exclusion of the one rural 
dustry, agriculture. There is no recorded instance of organ- 
ed labor being unwilling to make this compromise with 
plitical ‘realivm.’ So long as these yearly, almost ritualized, 
yMpromises continue, there may very well be no farm labor 
mon. (p. 9) 

Influential liberalism withholds support yet farm workers 
nnot do the job alone. Anderson wastes no time in roman- 
cizing, “Many—perhaps most—farm workers feel no perma- 
ent attachment to their industry. Why should they? It offers 
lem no security, no self-respect, no opportunity for advance- 
ent. ‘They may well end by spending their entire lives in 
rm labor—but they never quite accept this or believe that it 
going to happen.” To Build a Union bluntly faces the vul- 
erable position of farm workers as a widely dispersed, hetero- 
neous work force nowhere assembled at anything analagous 
a factory gate. They are uneducated; they own nothing, not 
en a sense of their rights in a democracy. Most are unfa- 
iliar with unions, “or, for that matter, with any type of 
‘ganization in which people band themselves together for the 
‘ccomplishment of a mutually desired goal . . . A union of 
e type we are proposing is in many ways a very demanding 
rm of association; something to which men are made, not 
orn. It is asking a great deal to ask that agricultural workers 
ho may have had no experience even with undemanding 
rms of human organization step directly into so advanced 
form.” Their potential leaders, those who are not crushed 
y injustice but who resist it, are driven out of the industry. 

With indifference from potential friends and_ hostility 
om employers, is farm unionism possible? Yes, replies Ander- 
m, but only under certain conditions. 

“Some may say that we should wait until farm workers 
roduce their own ‘natural leaders, and by so doing, demon- 
rate that they ‘really want to be organized before assistance 
offered from other sources. There is reason to fear that if we 
ait for this ideal state, we will wait forever. It is not that 
otential leaders are lacking in the farm labor force. Although 
any have been removed from the farm labor force by the 
innowing process described earlier, a wealth of human poten- 
al remains. But conditions keep such people from realizing 
\eir potential spontaneously. The abolitionists of a little over 
century ago did not suggest that slavery should continue until 
aves themselves rose up and struck off their own shackles. It 
curious to hear an equivalent position advanced seriously 
day. What is needed is someone to alter conditions in such 
way that the natural leadership of the farm labor force is 
berated. This someone must be keenly sensitive to the danger 
his overstaying his visit.” 

Who is available? The labor movement has been shackled 
y internal conflicts and its help is indispensable. (Anderson 
uches upon these problems without describing them in de- 
il.) The record of the broad liberal movement is sorry. But 
ere is a militant, democratic-minded minority. 

The American Friends Service Committee assigns two rep- 
sentatives to a farm labor project in California. The Migrant 
inistry of the National Council of Churches maintains a staff 
' about a dozen in California. The Bishops Committee for 
figrant Workers maintains a small project in Stockton. Rev. 
homas McCullouch. Catholic priest to whom Anderson has 
sdicated his booklet, organized an Agricultural Workers As- 
ciation in Stockton, early in 1959. At its convention in Oc- 
ber, 1961, the Socialist Party of California set up a special 
mittee on farm unionization. 

In December, an AWOC conference in Tulare County, 
alifornia, was co-sponsored by other supporting groups. Nor- 
an Thomas spoke for the National Advisory Committee on 


Farm Labor; Rev. Chris Hartmire for the Migrant Ministry; 
Rev. McCullough and representatives of other religious and 
liberal-minded groups expressed their support. It was a token 
of the sympathy that might be mobilized behind farm union- 
ism; but so far the main body of the organized liberal-labor 
community 1S passive. 

“Human development is a two-way street,” writes Henry 
Anderson. “Those who liberate others from their bonds—of 
self-doubt, ignorance, loneliness, indignity, or whatever—liber- 
ate themselves. This is one of the rewards of working for the 
farm labor movement. But it is not comprehensible to every- 
one, since it cannot be reduced to the terms by which rewards 
are usually measured in our civilization. . . . America is not 
an unrelieved wasteland of grey flannel suits. Many competent 
and intelligent young people—for example, graduate students 
in the social scieces—want to make themselves useful to hu- 
manity, don’t expect to make any money at it, and lack only 
opportunities. Tens of thousands of people have volunteered 
for the Peace Corps. Only a tiny fraction can be accepted. 
Among the remainder are doubtless many qualified men and 
women who could be shown that there is a job of human devel- 
opment to be done in rural America as important in its way 
as that in rural Ghana or Columbia.” 

He makes no plea for unionism as a free gift to an inert 
mass. Rather, he insists upon aid to an already embattled 
group. The struggles of farm workers to organize may be un- 
known but the record is one of long, heartbreaking, repeated 
attempts. One scholar wrote in a 1945 history, Labor Unionism 
in American Agriculture, “As a matter of fact hired farm 
workers numbering in the hundreds of thousands have par- 
ticipated in literally hundreds of strikes throughout the Nation 
in the past five or six decades. Almost every State in the Union 
has experienced at least one farm labor strike at one time or 
another.” 

It is not out of pity or charity that liberals and labor 
must come to the aid of farm unionism. It is the common 
obligation of democracy to itself. Movements arise to make 
the Democratic Party a party of genuine liberalism; corres- 
ponding sentiment is sometimes echoed in the Republican 
Party. The test of these good intentions comes from those 
at the bottom of the social system deprived of elemental rights. 
By rallying to win democratic rights for farm workers, among 
others, modern liberalism can demonstrate its sincerity. 

In this the labor movement, too, acts in its own real inter- 
est. The CIO in the thirties won rights for mass production 
workers and simultaneously established solid foundations for 
the nation’s liberty. Today, the labor movement is challenged 
by its adversaries and questioned by its own friends. Is it a 
“narrow interest group” pressing for advantage on behalf of 
dues-payers and shortsighted officials? Or, is it a leader and 
champion of all working people? Unionism must rise to that 
challenge or sink in public esteem. 

One test of labor, liberalism, and the conscience of Ameri- 
can democracy will be the fate of farm workers. 


Postscript: What we have written here is our own and 
Mr. Anderson bears responsibility for none of it. More- 
over, To Build a Union is not an official AWOC publi- 
cation; it was written and mimeographed in the author’s 
own time and at his own expense and not in his capacity 
as AWOC Research Director. It represents Mr. Anderson’s 
own personal views and not necessarily the policies of the 
AWOG, or the AFL-CIO, or any of their officers. UDA 
has dealt with only a small portion of his enlightening 
booklet. To read it in full write to: Henry Anderson, 
2030 Bancroft Way, Berkeley 4, California. Send $1.00 to 
cover costs. 


Democracy is not something added after 
the fact of union-building, like a coat of 
new paint over the old mortar. It is either 
mixed with the very mortar of union- 
building, or the union will probably 
never become truly democratic. Tine 
“style” of a union—or for that matter, of 
any organization—is largely set by the 
manner in which it is created. If it is 
formed by caudillos who do not really 
represent the ideas and feelings of those 
whom they ‘lead,’ the ‘leaders’ will live 
forever in fear of their followers, and this 
fear will be passed on to their successors 
and to their successors’ successors. 

What does democracy mean in the con- 
text of union-building? The same things 
it means (or should mean) in any other 
context. It means that one who is in a po- 
sition to make decisions affecting the lives 
of other people should be answerable to 
those people. It means a faith that human 
beings confronted with possible alterna- 
tive courses of action, and necessary back- 
ground information, are capable of mak- 
ing sensible choices. It means a faith that 
human beings, having made such choices, 
are capable of assuming responsibility for 
the consequences—even if the choices 
prove to be wrong, as sometimes they 
surely will. Democracy means scrupulous 
care that the people whose lives are going 
to be affected by the decisions in any 
given area shall have the opportunity to 
examine all the alternatives available, 
and shall have the opportunity to choose 
between those alternatives. 

Democracy must thus be distinguished 
not only from totalitarianism or dictator- 
ship, which is the overt form of authori- 
tarianism, but also from managerialism, 
which is the covert form of the same 
thing. There is no qualitative difference 
between a society—or a union—in which 
a “maximum leader” tells people what 
to do, outright, and a society—or a union 
—in which the “experts” manipulate peo- 
ple toward some predetermined conclu- 
sion by manipulating the information 
and alternatives provided them. 

But choices, as such, are still not a suf- 
ficient condition for democracy as we are 
here attempting to define it. Freedom 
implies not only choices, but choices in- 
vested with content and meaning. A 


berg for Mexicans imported to harvest crops on American 
rates will almost cer- 
tainly tend to chain domestic workers to the same low 
levels of earnings that are established for Mexicans. In 
Arkansas the minimum has been put at 60 cents an hour 


farms are shockingly low. The new 
and in Texas at 70 cents. 


tor pl-25° next year, 
certification by any Federal agency. 


New York Times, editorial April 6, 1962 


With the general industrial 
minimum now at $1.15 an hour and scheduled to go 


The minimum wages fixed by Secretary of Labor Gold- 
such rates should be too low for 


The Mortar of Union Democracy 


by Henry Anderson 


choice between candidates about whom 
one knows nothing is not a meaningful 
choice. A choice between candidates who 
think alike is not a meaningful choice. A 
choice between voting for an incumbent 
union official and merely voting against 
him (or not voting at all) is not Peally 
a meaningful choice. A choice between 
voting for the recommendation of a res- 
olutions committee or negotiating com- 
mittee and merely voting against it (or 
not voting at all) is not a meaningful 
choice. 

The process of building a democratic 
union requires the continual review of 
alternatives. More than that, it requires 
plausible and viable alternatives. What is 
the meaning of a union member voting 
against an unopposed candidate, resolu- 


lution, or contract that he doesn’t like? 


The process must therefore be carried 
a step farther. To make sure that argu- 
ments have been heard, it is necessary 
that those who plan and conduct union 
meetings and elections and other de- 
cision-making functions not only permit 
the emergence of alternatives, but culti- 
vate them, and encourage their unfet- 
tered presentation. 


To representatives of traditional or- 
ganizational thinking — which includes 
most trade union leaders—these proposi- 
tions doubtless conjure up visions of 
divisiveness and threats to the very 
existence of the organization. And, given 
a tradition of non-democracy, they are 
probably right. Where leaders have come 
to power by stifling or destroying the op- 
position, they dare not relax or their 
power will be taken from them by the 
same sorts of means. If opposition is 
tolerated, the chances are it will be cast 
in the same pattern as the leadership 
from which it has learned its organiza- 
tional lessons. It will seek to destroy the 
old leadership rather than merely sup- 
plant it. Since old leaders do not care to 
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be destroyed any more than anyone else 
does, they run their organizations witl 
the proverbial iron nent and do noi 
tolerate genuine oppo an Thais us why 
it is vital that the ‘tone’ or ‘style’ of the 
organization be set in a democratic mode 
from the very outset. It is extremely dif 
ficult to change later on. But in an or 
ganization where disparate viewpoint 
are encouraged from the beginning, there 
is no point in conspiracies, character as; 
sassination, treachery and the other hal 
marks of a non-democratic politica 
‘style.’ Everyone knows that he has aj 
good a chance as everyone else to have hi) 
point of view adopted without such tac 
tics. It is not enough to say tha; 
democratic unionism recognizes the righ) 
of minority opinion. It is not enougl{ 
merely to acquiesce in this right, td 
tolerate it. In the really democratic union 
minority opinion is cherished as the ver 
precious thing it is. It is actively pre 
tected, even developed. Holders of views 
points which may be, for the moment, ix 
a minority are not only permitted but en 
couraged to organize on behalf of thei) 
view—to form a caucus, a committee, | 
party, a tendency. 


| 


Counterfeit democracy or quasi-democ; 
racy is indeed a_ grotesque conditio 
which may yield grotesque results. a 
convene a meeting of farm workers whg 
do not know one another and ask them t 
elect officers is foolish. Bernard Shavi 
spoke truly when he said, “The only cur) 
for the failings of democracy is mor 
democracy.” But by more democracy hy 
did not mean more foolishness. He pre 
sumably meant more systematic develops 
ment of means for conveying full i | 
mation to the people, more systemati) 
cultivation of opportunities for choosing 
between live alternatives, more systemati} 
development of means for minorities td 
try, publicly, to convert the majority. 


(from To Build a Union) 


Use the enclosed donation to circulate UDA. 
Send sample copies to the list I enclose. | 


CORRESPONDENCE from Pulp and Sulphite Workers 


One local officer and one staff represent- 
‘ive criticized our account of the dispute 
. their union, the International Brother- 
90d of Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill 
/orkers. 

The first is Secretary of a local in New 
ork State who writes: 

“The RFMDA has some merit in its 
latform. We all fear for this union with- 
it John P. Burke. Local——, however, is 
loyalist local that does not trust either 
ie RFMDA or the anonymous element 
ehind this allegedly Truth rag. It would 
ot surprise us if both are unmasked as 
ithless power-seekers that are waiting, 
ke jackals in the bush, for the mortal 
r political end of our beloved and in- 
ymparable President Burke. It is 
ue, Mr. Benson, that amendments are 
eeded in our constitution. They are 
eeded because we shall lose John P. 
urke some day. They must be enacted 
ow because Judas’ children are among 
s waiting for the silver and their pagan 
yonsors lurk behind them to divide the 
ingdom. They are needed so that an 
itire life sacrificed by one man will not 
9 for nought. We know not who the 
ultures are, for it is hard to tell them 
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from eagles when they fly so loftily. God 
help us to recognize them before it is 
too late.” 

And in a second letter: 

“IT am only a local union secretary who 
is connected with no movement except 
the labor movement. I shall always 
attempt to use what little I know to de- 
fend what I am sure is right. In this vein, 
the delegation from Local —— will do 
everything it can to liberalize the union 
Constitution toward government by the 
membership when the 1962 convention 
convenes.” 

He dissents strongly from some of our 
own interpretations: “The account where 
it surmises and speculates, is as fair a 
one as I have read to date. Most of the 
facts are also correct but I wish to amend 
a couple of areas which lead the reader 
to believe other than was the actual case. 

“The dismissal of Patrick D. Connolly 
and Paul J. Hayes as paid International 
Representatives of this union came upon 
the heels of their vicious (and, it turned 
out, unfounded) campaign to prove cor- 
ruptness on the part of Joseph Tonelli, 


Third Vice-President. A very thor- 
ough (and expensive) investigation was 
conducted by the International into the 
charges made by Connolly and Hayes. 
And in the 


Tonelli was exonerated.” 
second letter: ““The article about our 
union ... led the reader to believe that 


Connolly and Hayes were removed for 
merely opposing an incumbent  Vice- 
President in a free election. This is not 
so. The article also led the reader to 
believe that Brooks was asked to resign 
because he was behind the reform move- 
ment. That was only partly true. I felt 
your article was slanted too much in one 
direction.” 


Despite his criticisms, we are pleased 
by his encouraging conclusions, especial- 
ly since he seems like an independent- 
minded man: “I admire the type of work 
that you are in. . . . I shall be happy to 
help you in any way I can. . . . Reform 
has a way of sometimes becoming rule 
and the gross indifference of the gov- 
erned mass to both reform and rule is 
the greatest deterrent to reform becoming 
what is originally was intended to be. 
May you continue to brush away the web 
of indifference. af 


The second correspondent writes more 
1 a mood of unmodified criticism: “I am 
longtime member of the IBPSPMW 
nion and I am also now in my 20th year 
3 a Representative for them, and I feel 
vat I know this organization from top 
» bottom. You write about the 
FMDA and praise such movement with- 
1 our union. You use the word ‘corrup- 
on’ quite often. . . . You ask, who holds 
1e real power in this union? You also 
sk, can an opposition challenge the Ad- 
unistration without expulsions, repres- 
ons and intimidation? Regarding 
1e word ‘corruption,’ it is my opinion 
vat if anyone had evidence of corruption 
ithin the union movement anywhere, 
iat this evidence should be immediately 
ut into the hands of the proper Gov- 
nment officials for prosecution, and if 
1y real evidence exists and is being held 
7 anyone for political purposes only, 
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then that person is as guilty as the person 
who is corrupt. 

“. .. Lhen we come to the word “De- 
mocracy. What is really meant by this 
word? It is social equality, you speak of, 
or do you mean that each person makes 
his or her own rules to live by and have 
complete freedom of action and the ex- 
ecutive be a group of yes-men who only 
report on what goes on and can make no 
decisions of their own, or are you sug- 
gesting that of all the delegates at our 
convention, the only people with ability 
are the minority group... . 

“Regarding opposition to the Admin- 
istration, we have one local president, 
who to my knowledge, has put on three 
campaigns to get himself elected to our 
Executive Board, these campaigns have 
been unsuccessful, but in each case have 


been kept clean. But this man is still 
President of his local and very highly 
thought of by the Executive Board and 
also by many representatives and con- 
vention delegates, including myself. An- 
other man put on a clean campaign at 
a convention for another Executive post 
but was not successful, then due to a 
resignation, he was appointed to that po- 
sition. Is this ‘expulsion’ or intimidation? 

“And now, Sir, if you have any proof 
of corruption within our Organization 
and you put it into the proper Govern- 
ment hands for prosecution, I feel you 
would be doing a great service to union- 
ism, and in that case I would take a 
year’s subscription to your paper imme- 
diately. But if you are interested in char- 


acter assassination then I think you 
should close up shop and let the con- 
vention delegates make up their own 


minds.” 


And Comments 


First let us clear up one misconception. We did not accuse 
1y individual of corruption and we certainly did not suggest 
at the union was corrupt. This is what we wrote in UDA 


o. 4: 


Who is right and who wrong on the disputed matters? 
It would be intricate and long to try to document the re- 
formers warnings against corruption and bureaucracy and 
to cite evidence and arguments on both sides. We pass no 


final judgment here. 


It is undeniable, however, that many active, intel- 


mands attention is their effort as union men to correct 
what they feel is wrong. 
UDA does not propose to specialize in scandal-hawking. 
There is surely nothing reprehensible about revealing corrup- 
tion in unions or anywhere else. But corruption suffuses all 


society. One could devote a whole life to uncovering it in gov- 


ligent, and outspoken unionists are worried. What com- 


ernment, in business, in politics, in fake charities. Just to 
ferret out corruption in one department of one big city would 
be a crowded full-time job. If anyone applies his energies and 
talents to that end, we wish him success. But we simply have 
set ourselves a different task. 

UDA aims to encourage labor democracy by recording the 


(continued on page 8) 


AN ASSIST TO UNION REFORMERS 


by Emanuel Geltman 

A little imagination can go a long way. Just when it seemed 
that the issue of trade union democracy was to be smothered 
by the fatuity of the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Committee, 
and general indifference, Herman Benson came along with a 
creative idea that has done much to regenerate an interest im 
democracy in the labor movement. More precisely, what he has 
done is give heart to those rank and filers and local leaders— 
the “Jimmy Higgins’s’” on whom the vitality of the unions must 
ultimately rest—who are committed union men, and who as 
committed union men believe that freedom cannot be sacrificed 
without sacrificing the union as well. 

Assisted by a few friends like Jim Peck, one of CORE’s 
leaders, and an occasional dollar bill from others, Benson got 
the idea—so simple that its bigness is only now becoming ap- 
parent to more than a few—that local reformers could hang on 
and fight better if they were assured of moral, financial, and 


legal support. It started a couple of years ago when A. J. Haye 
president of the International Association of Machinists, a 
head of the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Committee, ousted 
Marion Ciepley and Irwin Rappaport who were opposing 
corrupt local leadership in Lodge 113. Benson, who has fow 
many years been an active socialist, wrote about the case, re- 
printed his article, and mailed it to two hundred people. He 
secured the intercession of Norman Thomas, Professor Clyde 
Summers, and the American Civil Liberties Union, and gen. 
erally made unionists and friends of labor aware of the case, 
Hayes, chief Ethical Practicer, has spent huge sums (not his; 
the union’s) to defeat Ciepley and Rappaport. But they con: 
tinue to fight; that they do is a tribute to their own convictions, 
and the quiet work of Benson’s labor “reprints.” | 
I don’t know whether Benson and his few associates sought 
out other union reformers battling corruption, or whether they 
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efforts of union democrats. Where rank and filers use their 
democratic rights to keep their union clean we write about it 
not as a tale of corruption but as a story of democracy. The 
public is surfeited with accounts of union corruption; yet it 
has never been told the story of union democracy. We try to 
fill that gap, because we are convinced that it does not harm 
unionism but helps reestablish its good reputation. It is not 
the sugar-coated fairy tale told for children by apologists. It is 
the record of men battling hard for their rights. In the long 
run, that kind of men and that democracy will overcome 
corruption. 

We reported a widespread uneasiness in the Pulp-Sulphite 
union and we told of the Rank and File Movement for Demo- 
cratic Action. If only a few obvious cranks were involved, we 
would not have taken it seriously. But these were active union- 
ists, convention delegates, local leaders in U.S. and Canada, 
able and intelligent men. It was only proper to call attention 
to their movement and their claims. 

But, comes the objection, if these people have legal proofs 
of unethical practices, why don’t they go to the government? 
If not, goes the charge, they must be irresponsible self-seekers 
careless of their own union’s reputation. 

But things are not that simple. Let the government handle 
it? George Meany once said, when the AFL-CIO still seemed 
serious about ethical practices, that the labor movement de- 
manded not merely adherence to state and federal law but to 
trade union morality. A union membership does not need 
proof of a legally-defined crime before calling its officialdom to 
account. Alert rank and file leaders, in a democratic atmos- 
phere, will sense the dangers to union morality before crimes 
are committed. 

Take a simple example from another side. One of our 
correspondents fears that on both sides—some of the RFMDA 
leaders and some of its antagonists—there are selfisli, power 
seeking demagogues. His opinion may be right; it may be 
wrong. But he does not require legal proof before expressing 
it to fellow unionists. As the debate proceeds, the officials, its 
critics and all others are called to account before the member- 
ship. Demoracy has its opportunity. 

But in the end, when charges fly thick and fast and murky. 
how is anyone to have confidence in anyone’s opinion? And 
that raises the critical issue of Public Review. 

In this case, among other intricacies, two former Inter- 
national Representatives accused a Vice-President of unethical 
practices and the International Executive Board appointed a 
Special Investigating Committee which exonerated him. The 
accusers were fired from the Reps jobs. But the reform group 


| 
is not satisfied and the union continues to be disturbed by) 
the situation. How to resolve it? 

The trouble is that there is no group whose impartiality 
is universally respected that can examine the charges and the 
replies. Accusations are made by those who want to oust am 
official. But, in turn, he is exonerated by an officialdom of 
which he is part and in which he has power and influence. Th} 
Special Investigating Committee was composed of fellow Boarc 
members; its report was adopted by other Board members; 
How can there be confidence when there are only interested 
parties on all sides? 

In the United Auto Workers union a means is at hand tc 
transcend the special interests of the officialdom and _ the 
possible prejudices of its accusers. The officialdom does nos 
enjoy the final power to judge itself and its critics. There is a 
kind of Supreme Court, a Public Review Board of impartial | 
eminent citizens who are not dependent upon the union ad. 
ministration. They may investigate charges of corruption or} 
their own initiative and act upon them. Neither the complain} 
ant nor the accused acts as his own judge. It is a simple idea 
taken for granted in public affairs, but missing inside the labo 
movement. 

“Democracy. What is really meant by this word?” Th 
International Representative, as a loyal union man, somehow 
feels uneasy. Yet it was not criticism but praise when we wrote} 

The story of the International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite, and Paper Mill Workers is an authentic story of | 
union democracy in action. There is democracy in this 
union. It does not lie idle. The RFMDA does exist; it does 
publish its papers; it does hold its conferences. 

A union member may dislike the RFMDA; but whateved 
his opinion he should be proud that in his union, men cart 
truly use their democratic rights. Why not? Republicans and 
Demomcrats disagree. But both can be proud of our country 
democracy which permits each to denounce the other. Why no 
that same spirit and that same pride within our unions? 

Still, what is this word democracy? There are so many 
experts in asking that question! We are reminded immedi 
ately of the experts of experts, those apologists for Communis 
dictatorship with decades of experience in riddles to perpley 
the innocent. Suppose you say to the time-hardened Com 
munist: “In Russia there is dictatorship; we want democracy.’ 
Then listen to the apologists, yesterday for Russian totalitarian 
ism and today for Cuban dictatorship. ‘““What is your demo 
racy?” he will ask with a trace of sneer, “Do you mean parli 
mentary democracy, bourgeois, proletarian, industrial, people 
economic, or political democracy?” Up, up it soars into thd 
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CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 


'N California, the State Federation of 
- ‘Teachers has launched Union Review 
» a new quarterly journal of ideas . 
provide an independent forum for the 
rious discussion of matters important 
_ the union movement and the nation.” 
is the first such effort in a long time. 
What the editors are trying to do,” they 
rite, “is to form a bridge between the 
bor movement and the large group of 
telligent people outside that movement 
ho share many of its hopes. There was 
time when labor and the liberal intel- 
ctual made common cause for common 
eals. Both have much to gain from 
riving at alliance again.” 

One of the little noticed Growth In- 
istries in the American economy is the 
ld of Labor Relations-Education-Re- 
arch. Specialists are drawn avidly to- 
ard this zooming new interest. Yet the 
yest for an intellectual-labor alliance 
mtinues unfulfllled. There is a vast dif- 
rence between a contractual connection 
tween professionals and unions and an 
liance between intellectuals and labor. 
ike everyone else, intellectuals must 
mm a living and they can be hired as 
nployees or retained for money. But to 


democracy. Perhaps the best things in 
life are free. We hope that Union Review 
can succeed where others have failed. 


There are other Journals, independent 
but remote, products of the University, 
dry, statistical, aloof and at the bottom 
little legions of footnotes mince along 
like obedient courtiers. And there are 
prefabricated Journals and House Or- 
gans which hammer home a familiar o!- 
ficial line to predictable conclusions. 


What is needed is more than a new 
format for the presentation of already 
accepted policies. Consider, for example, 
theme UD» Digest, quarterly magazine 
published by the AFL-CIO Industrial 
Union Department, a neglected periodical 
which deserves more attention in the 
liberal-labor community. Each issu 
prints or reprints intelligently written 
pieces, often by persons eminent in their 
field. There are intellectuals, labor of- 
ficers, religious leaders, scientists—repre- 
sentatives of virtually every sphere of 
public life. The Digest plugs no stated 
official line but it informally stands for 
an “advanced” liberalism or ‘‘Reuther- 
ism.” It can bring together many writers 
under the labor rubric but it remains in- 


adequate as a vehicle for a new labor- 
intellectual alliance. Its vista is simply 
too obviously circumscribed by the de- 
mands of official labor policy. Its articles 
are not all acceptable to the entire labor 
family—definitely not—but they are always 
tolerable within it. This, perhaps is in 
the very nature of any official union pub- 
lication. When we know the general state 
of the labor movement today, not merely 
its advanced sections, we know how nar- 
row that limitation can become. 


What is missing is not another very in- 
telligent official organ; the Digest takes 
care of that; but an independent peri- 
odical to discuss labor affairs as a sup- 
porter of the movement but in free, 
critical fashion with an outspoken de- 
fense of decency and democracy for unions 
and in unions. 


Labor’s Daily was allowed to die be- 
cause it had become more than a mere 
obedient house organ. Between 1943-53, 
the magazine Labor and Nation made a 
unique contribution, sustained by the 
energies of its editor J. B. S. Hardman; 
but somehow its eminent contributors 
lost interest. It is fitting that teacher 
unionists try to fill the vacuum. It will 
be difficult. If Union Review succeeds in 
its stated aims there will be a new wel- 
come freshness in the labor press. 


in them as enthusiastic allies requires 
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und him. In any case, the “reprints” became a regular publi- 
tion, Union Democracy in Action, reporting on many situa- 
ons, and encouraging union reformers everywhere. Essentially, 
is of the labor movement, and this is very important. It rests 
) the premise that “the union movement is an important 
rce for social progress and for democracy in society,” that the 
ions must reach out to all of labor, that democracy cannot be 
iperilled without injury to the highest interests of the union. 
| reporting specific cases, it has also stated the broader terms 
id relevance of democracy, speaking as well of those unions 
rere democracy is more than a constitutional piety. 

In the current issue [Union Reformers in Action, No. 4] 
ere are reports on situations in the house painters’ union, the 
nited Papermakers and Paperworkers’ union, and_ several 
aritime unions. It also records the creation of the United 
deration of Teachers on a democratic structure, as well as 
e latest facts in the Ciepley and Rappaport case cited above. 

Now, the problems before the labor movement clearly do 
t begin and end with democracy. Democratic institutions 
n also decay if they lose purpose, or if they fail to measure up 
their responsibilities. Democracy will not solve the problem 
sated by automation. Nor will democratic procedures by 
=mselves ensure democracy. After all, there is still the matter 
getting union members to take an interest in the internal 
airs of the union, attend its meetings, or otherwise partici- 
te in policy-making. Complacency, lack of self-confidence 
a union member, hence thinker, are involuntary enemies of 
mocracy as bureaucracy is an organized enemy. Working-class 
yurbias with their distance from plant and union hall, shop- 
ig centers and, paradoxically, increased leisure—all these are 
tors too. Who wants to intrude on leisure for a crummy old 
eting? That is, who wants to, or can be made to, unless 
re is the excitement of participation, of cause, of men like 
spley and Rappaport who are willing to give it that little 


bit extra that inspires others to give some of their own? “Union 
Reformers in Action’ shows that there are such people, and 
that there can be more. 

One of the saddest phenomena of the union movement 
today is that it seems to have lost its appeal for young radicals. 
Appeal? Awareness may be more accurate. There are young 
sociologists working in the field, and there are dedicated stu- 
dents who want to work on labor’s side of “labor-management.” 
(And I suppose there are some to whom expertise is a matter 
of training for a pie-card career.) But the sense of mission and 
attraction, the understanding that the labor movement must be 
enriched in common with sit-ins, freedom rides, and broader 
community issues—these are missing. And yet the labor move- 
ment possibly needs the young radical as much as it needs an 
answer to the weightier problems of its erosion. This may not 
be of the same order of importance as organizing the unorgan- 
ized, but it is nevertheless a challenge to the conscientious labor 
leader. In fact, it could reasonably be argued that the one 
would measurably benefit the other. 

There’s something in Union Democracy in Action for the 
young radical—as for the middle-aged and older radical, liberal, 
civil libertarian. All of these would well advised to send in 
their small contribution, get on the mailing list—and take it 
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Dissent issues of interest to UDA readers: 
August, 1959: Special Trade Union issue, ““The Workers 
and their Unions.” 75¢. 
Winter, 1962: Harvey Swados comments on the new West 
Coast longshore contract. 95¢. 
Spring, 1962: Debate between Swados and a longshore 
union officer. 95¢. 
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N.Y. PAINTERS 


If this were history, it would record a 
“Long Trial Board” in Painters’ District 
Council 9, New York. A union trial of 
Frank Schonfeld and his friends ended in 
early October. Six months later they were 
still not notified of any verdict, guilty or 
innocent, although the victims are not in 
doubt. This is a new twist in union trial 
procedure. Charges were brought by the 
Administration; its own supporters pro- 
vide judge and jury. All that is already 
familiar. We learn now that their verdict 
can be announced at the Administration’s 
leisure, at its convenience, when it fits in 
neatly with other plans. 

In January, this year, the International 
distributed a handbook, Suggestions for 
the Proper Conduct of Trials by Local 
Unions and District Councils which ad- 
vised, “The trial body should make every 
effort to reach a decision as soon as pos- 
sible. . . . This decision should be trans- 
mitted to the parties preferably by regis- 
tered or certified mail with return receipt 
requested.” As soon as possible? In this 
case, six months without an announced 
decision. 

Schonfeld had run against Martin Rar- 
back, incumbent, for Secretary-Treasurer 
of District Council 9 in June, last year. 
Schonfeld lost but got 1,900 votes to Rar- 
back’s 3,700. Among painters, strictly de- 
fined, he got 1,800 to the winner’s 2,500. 
As soon as Rarback was safely installed 
in office he preferred charges against 
twelve Schonfeld supporters on custom- 
ary accusations, as, “conduct unbecoming 


a member.” There were other victims: 

Earlier, a bitter dispute had erupted 
between Rarback and Paperhangers Lo- 
cal 490 over the setting of piece work 
rates. Rarback tried to settle that dispute 
more promptly when three local officers 
were suspended for five years and three 
active supporters for three years. On Jan- 
uary 19, however, the officers of Local 490 
were granted a temporary injunction In 
state court enjoining DC 9 officials from 
carrying out the trial verdict. 

Interest is erowing: how will these 
events be handled ultimately by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Management Reports of 
the U.S. Department of Labor. Arthur 
Goldberg has reported at length that the 
enforcement of the new labor law pro- 
ceeds smoothly, effectively, even amicably. 
Now the case of DC 9 is before his De- 
partment. 

During the 1961 union elections, Schon- 
feld was not allowed to send campaign 
literature to members of all locals. He 
contested the validity of the voting, on 
these grounds, to the union's General 
Execuitve Board and his appeal was re- 
jected. Two members of his union filed 
a complaint with the Bureau of Labor 
Management Reports charging that the 
denial of access to the membership was 
a clear violation of the election provi- 
sions of the new law. The elections have 
been over for six months. The newly re- 
elected Administration is busy suppress- 
ing its critics. Still no word from the 
Bureau. It remains to be seen how this 
case will be listed in Mr. Goldberg’s next 
set of statistical tables. 


FOUR: ILGWU Staff Union 


Trapped in the coils of procedural red 
tape is FOUR, Federation of Union Rep- 
resentatives, the small union of staff em- 
ployees of the powerful International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union. Back in 
May, last year, FOUR won an NLRB 
election 115-100; but the ILGWU of- 
ficers vow, by everything sacred to them, 
that this challenge to their inner union 
omnipotence shall not stand, that its own 
staff shall not have the right to organize. 
To keep its internal machine obedient, 
monolithic, and controlled, the Admin- 
istration uses all the advantages, and 
more, of any employer over any em- 
ployee: money, lawyers, job control. 
FOUR still has no bargaining rights, for 
the ILGWU is appealing up through the 
NLRB structure. 

On December 18, the NLRB opened 
hearings on unfair labor practices chareves 
against the ILG which is accused of in- 
timidation and discriminatory discharges 
of FOUR members, including its tem- 
porary chairman, Gus Sedares. The hear- 


ings turned into a marathon that lasted 
until March 5. ‘The record is nearly 5,000 
pages long. 

During the hearings evidence was not 
merely submitted; new evidence was cre- 
ated. A key FOUR witness was Bernie 
Cohen, a member of its original organiz- 
ing committee, one of its committeemen, 
and a FOUR representative at ILG 
Board meetings. On January 4, during 
the hearings, he was suspended indefinite- 
ly from his staff job on the charge of 
selling FOUR raffle books to employees. 
A week later, two other FOUR members 
were suspended on similar charges. On 
January 8, FOUR members picketed in 
protest at ILG national headquarters in 
New York City. 

The ILGWU has proclaimed its inten- 
tion of resisting FOUR in the courts to 
the bitter end. With a treasury, an ex- 
pansive officialdom, and a trained legal 
staff at the ready there is no technical 
obstacle to such a course. The only prob- 
lem is the persisting aroma. 
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A HINT 
FROM THE YIDDISH PRESS 

The Yiddish language press has al- 
ways followed events in the Painters 
Union with close attention. Many 
painters and union leaders have had a 
long background in the Jewish labor 
movement. It is particularly significant, 
then, when some cautious words of ad- 
vice come from the Jewish Daily For- 
ward. On January 26 it wrote, “A situa- 
tion has been created in the New York 
Painters Union which could have been 
avoided had the leadership foreseen 
such a development.” On February 7, 
“There is a good deal of commotion in 
the New York Painters Union D.C. 9. 
This tumult could have been avoided 
in large measure had the leadership be- 
haved with more wisdom and _fore- 
sight.” And, more impatiently, on 
March 8, “Many of the troubles from 
which the New York Painters Union 
suffers could have been avoided if the 
leadership had foreseen certain situa- 
tions. This naturally, requires vision 
and flexibility. Unfortunately this can- 
not be said of the present leadership.” 

In The Day on March 13, Herman 
Morgenstern wrote on “Problems of 
Dissatisfied Union Members’ without 
reference to D.C. 9 but doubtless with 
it in mind. The key, he wrote, is Public 
Review: 

“Thousands, perhaps tens of thou- 
sands of union members, go around 
cursing the union for committing some 
injustice towards them. We are not dis- 
cussing here whether they have a real 
grievance or whether they are just 
‘kickers.’ The problem here is quite dif- 
ferent and more serious. Namely, that 
while everywhere there exists a ‘higher 
body’ to which a disgruntled, dissatis- 
fied person can appeal to obtain justice, 
there is absolutely no such thing in the | 
unions. 

Officially, there is supposed to be a | 
“higher body” in the unions, to which | 
the dissatisfied union member can ap- 
peal for justice. This is the Executive 
Board, the ‘Grievance Board,’ the man- | 
ager or the president. However, this all | 
deals with internal union instances. If | 
a union member has complaints or is 
just dissatisfied, he is not dissatisfied 
with just the abstract concept of the 
“union” but with people in the union, 
that is, the officers. The first principle 
of justice says, however, that the ac 
cuser or the complainer or the accused | 
cannot be a judge. Years ago, the alter- | 
native of ‘going to the executive board’ | 
still had some sense. However, today, | 
the executive board is part of the ad=} 
ministration and you cannot separate 
the executive board from the other of- 
ficials. . . . The only Way out remains— 
as many people now propose—that 


every union should establish an out- 
side, impartial committee which should 
take up complaints of union members.” 


Pulp, Sulphite, 


The International Brotherhood of 
ulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill Workers 
ust now consider the Public Review 
oard idea. A proposal that the union 
t up its own Board came from the Den- 
r Area Conference on March 12-14 of 
ie Rank and File Movement for Demo- 
atic Action. A resolution adopted by 
ie reform group reads: 


“Be it resolved that the RFMDA seek 
gal counsel and advice in establishing 
1 Appeal Board for the purpose of in- 
ving high moral and ethical standards 
| the administrative and operative prac- 
ces of the International Union and its 
ibordinate bodies that the Public 
eview Board established by the UAW 
id other established methods used by 
1e International Unions be used as a 
ide.” 

In September, this year, the union will 
old its national convention in Detroit 


and Paper Mill 


where UAW’s Walter Reuther will be a 
chief guest speaker and will, perhaps, 
have the opportunity to explain how the 
Public Review Board has strengthened 
UAW’s internal democracy and enhanced 
its public esteem. 

It is puzzling that so little is heard of 
the Pulp, Sulphite union where there is 
so active a democratic life. An interna- 
tional dispute was touched off last year 
when the International Executive Board 
forced the resignation of former Research 
Director, George Brooks. A nationwide 
Rank and File Movement for Democratic 
Action was organized to demand his rein- 
statement. As it grew, its aims broadened 
to include a program to demoratize the 
union’s structure, to bring it under closer 
membership control, and to ensure a 
strongly enforced code of ethics. In our 
last issue, we reported in detail on the 
rise of the RFMDA. 


MARINE OFFICERS 


The Masters, Mates, and Pilots union 
one maritime union where a man can 
yeak out without fear of expulsion or 
lacklisting, where he can get together 
ith others, print up circulars, and criti- 
ze his officials. In December, the MMP 
roposed Walter Gellhorn as Chairman 
* the Licensed Personnel Board which 
ynsiders grievances of marine officers. 
he proposal was accepted by the em- 
loyers. Gellhorn had previously been 
»pointed arbitrator of the MMP East 
oast agreements under terms of the re- 
nt strike settlement. He is Professor of 
aw at Columbia and Chairman of the 
abor Committee of the American Civil 
iberties Union. 


But in the Marine Engineers Beneficial 
ssociation things are depressingly dif- 
rent. For many months, a dispute has 
ged over the adoption of by-laws estab- 
hing a newly centralized District setup 
_ place of the previous local autonomy. 
hose who have been opposing the new 
-laws charge the union’s national ofh- 
als with attempting to stamp out the 
uion’s democracy. In Mobile, Alabama, 
o officials of Local 14, Business Man- 
ier Dewey MHueston and President 
right Slaughter, campaigned against 
e by-laws. In December, they were both 


tatorship zooms out of sight. 
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sological clouds where the difference between democracy and 


What is democracy? We answered that question in advance 
our last issue under the Aims of UDA. 


2. By democracy we mean the kind of rights provided in 
2 United States Constitution. We do not propose that every- 
ng from buying postage stamps to hiring a bookkeeper be 


expelled by the National Executive Com- 
mittee. The official union newspaper, 
The American Marine Engineer, devoted 
eight of its tabloid pages in a single issue 
to a closely packed attack on the ex- 
pelled men. They were charged with as- 
sorted offenses reputed to go way back, 
some as far as ten years ago, transgres- 
sions that apparently were not noticed 
until the two men raised their voices 
against the National Administration. 


On the West Coast, an active MEBA 
opposition campaigned against the bh 
laws; nevertheless, the membership voted 
814-641 to adopt them, according to ofh- 
cial union reports. 


In February, two officers of MEBA Lo- 
cal 33 in New York, Lawrence Grasso, 
Treasurer, and John Dolan, Trustee, ap- 
pealed to the Local’s membership to vote 
against the absorption of the Local into 
the District. That same month, a mimeo- 
graphed paper, the MEBA Thinking Log, 
was circulated by Manuel Pedraza, a Bal- 
timore MEBA member highly critical of 
the National Administration. By accident 
we learn from a cryptic note in the 
MEBA paper that Pedraza had _ been 
brought to trial in the union until pro- 
ceedings were stopped by Federal Court 
order. 
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Its vigor has not abated. The Move- 
ment continued to expand with a South 
East Area Conference in Atlanta in 
March attended by 18 delegates from 8 
locals. In early February, 60 unionists on 
the West Coast attended a conference of 
the RFMDA affiliate, the Northwest Com- 
mittee for Union Justice. Some were dele- 
gates; others, observers. All had come to 
Portland for the Pacific Coast conference 
of pulp and paper locals where Pulp- 
Sulphite locals and Papermakers locals 
had come to consider common problems. 

In Philadelphia, the 1,600-member Lo- 
cal 375, an RFMDA afhiliate, announced 
publication of an East Coast Newsletter 
to discuss convention matters. In the 
State of Washington, Graham Mercer, a 
leader of Local 169, issued a similar News- 
letters Local 194 sisweirculatine waplittle 
portfolio containing a well-thought out 
proposal by Melvin Melton for the elec- 
tion of International Vice-Presidents by 
Region instead of at large. The RFMDA 
continues to issue its Amplifier. 


Freedom Ride 


James Peck, one of our UDA spon- 
sors, is the author of a new book, 
Freedom Ride, published by Simon and 
Schuster. 

Men who stand up for labor rights 
and for union democracy will benefit 
from Peck’s account of the one big 
movement at the heart, today, of our 
nation’s democracy: the battle for full 
rights for Negroes, the modern-day 
counterpart in the striving for social 
justice, of the great struggles for the 
CIO in the Thirties. 

Jim often gave time, and money, to 
help address UDA, stuff envelopes, and 
lug heavy bundles to the Post Office. 
Then he helped lead the first Freedom 
Ride into Birmingham and was_hor- 
ribly beaten and ended in a Southern 
hospital. When the newspapers reported 
that he was home at last, our editor 
waited a day, not wanting to disturb 
the painfully bandaged man so_ soon, 
then phoned to try to express admira- 
tion for what Peck had begun so hero- 
ically. But it was impossible. Before a 
word could be said, Jim began to 
apologize, “I’m awfully sorry but I just 
can’t work on any of the mailings right 
now. I’ve got so many speaking dates 
and so many writing obligations that I 
just don’t have a minute.” 

That’s Jim Peck and you have the 
opportunity to buy his book. (All royal- 
ties go to CORE.) 


submitted to town hall rallies or mass plebiscites. By union 


democracy, we mean the right to publish newspapers and hand- 
bills, to organize groups and caucuses, to fair trial procedures; 


the right to elect, or to oppose, or to remove an administration 


under peaceful, constitutional processes protected not merely 


on paper but in reality. In all this we oppose authoritarianism 


1] 


and totalitarianism, Communist or any other, and all those 
who would suppress actual democracy in the name of sancti- 
monious abstractions. 


WHO READS UDA? a report to subscribers 


Seventeen thousand persons received copies of the last 
issue, No. 4, of Union Democracy in Action. Compare this 
figure with the circulation of three leading national liberal 
magazines. Their average readership is somewhere around 
25,000; it is doubtless more regular, more attentive (and more 
paying!) than ours. But we have one advantage; our audience 
is selective, concentrated, and effective in making an impression 
in our chosen field. 

By reaching outspoken civil libertarians, labor unionists, 
activists in liberal political movements, students who see be- 
yond ivy walls and ivory towers, UDA has succeeded in bring- 
ing union democracy into public discussion in a new light. 
With each issue, more trade unionists discover UDA and are 
encouraged by it. In No. 4, we told of machinists, teachers, 
painters, staff organizers, paper workers, seamen, and pulp 
workers. The response convinced us that we are on the right 
track. 

In January, 5,000 copies were printed, most intended for 
general promotional mailings. But they were grabbed up before 
we had a chance. 

The Rank and File Movement ey Democratic Action in 
the Pulp-Sulphite union, purchased 2,000 copies and mailed 
them individually to leading unionists. In a letter to locals and 
union officers, the RFMDA urged them to read UDA. Bundle 
orders came in from a dozen locals and groups and there went 
another thousand copies. 


In the Papermakers union, the UPP Rank and File for 
Membership Rights, ordered 4,000 copies of the 4-page section 
On Paper and wrote to union members, “This enclosed paper 
was published by Union Democracy in Action as part of a 
16-page pamphlet containing stories of struggles for union 
democracy in various unions. Copies of the part referring to 
the current struggle in UPP were purchased . . . in the belief 
that you, as a UPP member, would be interested in how an 
impartial observer views recent events within our Union.” 
More bundle orders came in. 

In the Painters Union, Frank Schonfeld, editor of Painters 
Free Press and leader of the United Committee for Democracy 
in DC 9 wrote to active unionists, ‘‘We owe a great debt to 
UDA. Without publicity and public support of democratic 
rights, a union opposition can be cut to pieces. . . . Unionists 
in our situation know better than anyone else the need and 
meaning of democracy. UDA must be supported in its good 
work. I call on you to join me in giving it financial support.” 


Among marine officers, there was a lively interest. One 
local in the mid-West bought 600 copies for its entire member- 
ship and others. On the West Coast, a reform group in another 
officers’ union independently reprinted the 4-page section on 
Marine Officers as a special reduced-size issue of UDA and sent 
it throughout the International. 

And to round out this report: The section on the [LGWU 
staff union, FOUR, was reprinted in La Parola del Popolo, a 
widely-read Italian socialist and labor bi-monthly published 
in Chicago. Small bundles were distributed by teachers in New 
York. The AFL-CIO News cribbed a few little pieces out of 
our article on the United Federation of Teachers, without 
acknowledging the source. (Go to it! We are not complaining; 
only reporting.) 

It cost somewhere around $2,500 to print, mail, and ad- 
vertise issue No. 4. The venture was launched by that great 
institution of modern times, credit, a device not recognized by 
the U.S. Post Office but happily familiar to our patient printer, 
We began as usual with no cash on hand. We would have 
ended, as usual, with even less; but a friendly civil liberties 
foundation made us a grant at the critical moment which 


financed a second printing of 7,000, paid for the issue you aly 
now reading, and guaranteed at least two more issues. 


Every longtime participant in liberal causes knows hot 
everything can stall in an always-moving but never-progress1 
treadmill of seemingly futile activity, times when the moy 
feverish effort does no better than resigned passivity. Lik 
others, we have had our share of those moments. But our et 
perience with UDA is a sign, we think, of a new tone in publi, 
life. In this case, effort, awareness, and persistence, backed wit} 
a little material aid—mostly money—begin to show palpabl 
results. | 

As an independent voice for labor democracy, UDA ha 
aroused an interest in and around the labor movement. Them 
has been nothing like it for many a decade. But we are ij 
acute danger of being “ruined” by this small success. We any 
reminded of the small country storekeeper — can't afford t) 
handle the item — it moves so quickly he cant keep 10 1m stock 
When we wrote for a few dozen close friends to mull ove 
what might be done, there was no real problem. Fifty dollar, 
a few days work, a small mailing, that was that and_ back ti 
making a living. Now it’s getting out of hand. The potentia 
canta braitss is clearly in the thousands; correspondence mounts 
sparetime work is inadequate; a more professional basis mu 
be found. 


Credit, too, has inevitable risks. So far, every issue of UD. 
has been well-received and financed itself ex post facto. But bi 
all the known laws of human nature and mathmatics, we wil) 
finally make a bad miscalculation. Without reserves, if w) 
produce one dud, we are done. To keep going, we have got t| 
have a reliable and regular source of money. 


We would welcome big cash donations right away. Wh} 
wouldn’t? Short of that, what can we count on within th} 
year? It was gratifying to get help from many people, includin; 
old friends. UDA was mecie possible too, by readers who kney 
its editor for only a short time or not at all but who welcome? 
what we wrote. None of them are rich and when a new fr iend 
gives $50, $100, sometimes even $200 it is an expression of cor} 
fidence that makes our project seem worthwhile. 

If you are moved to send in a large donation, we will no 
object! Nevertheless we will most likely continue to depend 
heavily upon small, but regular, contributions. Over the lon 
haul, we must count upon a regular sustaining fund. A few e 
our supporters have signed up as Friends of Union Democrac 

Action and donate on a regular monthly basis. When eve 
aie ten readers sign up for, say, an average of $5.00 ae | 
it mean $600.00 a year. If we had just a hundred such pledg 
our nagging worries would almost be over. Won't you hel 
too, by signing up as a Friend of UDA? 


H. W. BEnson, editor May, 1962 
[Sh 


Union Democracy in Action 
P.O. Box 62, New York 2, N. Y. 


Count on me as a Friend of UDA. 


I RVUL) CIOVMAKE SB vosoocecoonnssceove monthly. Please remind me 
each month. 
a AT aNE ROE TG) Sse dsnacdecacsadnoasoudoosocone to help print UDA. 
fey Dreerét that-l cannot give now. Perhaps later. But I 


wish you success. 


Union Democracy in Action 


LIBERALISM, 
UNIONISM 
AND DEMOCRACY 


(Two lectures at the Student Union Midday Series of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and at the Alleghany County Forum) 


Unionism involves a major segment of the nation’s popula- 
tion. Seventeen or eighteen million people are union members. 
With their immediate families they constitute between one- 
quarter and one-third of a nation. They are joined together to 
win a measure of control over a vital part of their lives: their 
working hours from morning to evening. Their unions came 
into existence as democratic bodies of working men. But can 
these millions of working people retain control over their own 
institutions or are unions destined to fall under the control of 
an imperious officialdom which arrogates power to itself? I 
take as my subject: Liberalism and Union Democracy; but this 
is more than a narrow “labor subject.” Unions are one of the 
prevailing forms of association among men. The union citizen 
is a citizen of society. Are the people, the average citizens, 
capable of conducting their own collective affairs in demo- 
cratic fashion? If the answer is yes, prospects for democracy in 
all society are that much brighter. If no, so much the dimmer. 
Democracy in unions and democracy in government are not 
identical; but they are linked by a close bond. Both depend 
upon the capabilities of human beings. If people have the 
ability to control their unions, that same ability will help 
them control their government. When we ask the question: 
can unions be democratic? we are actually asking something 
more basic and more sweeping in its implications. We are dis- 
cussing the fate of democracy in society. 

My own outlook might be summarized in three principles 
and it is under these headings that I’d like to speak: 

1. The fate of unionism and democracy are interlinked. 
The labor movement arises as one of the great movements for 
human freedom and holds out the promise of a new surge of 
democracy from politics into industry. 

2. However, all the forces in society that lead to bureauc- 


' racy, to a minority rising over a majority, infuse the labor 


movement in an especially virulent fashion and take their toll 
by undermining the unions’ internal democracy. 

3. The defense of union democracy ts a responsibility of 
the general community. It is especially the task of the liberal, 
democratic-minded community of intellectuals, decent labor 
leaders, civil libertarians, liberal writers, rank and file reform- 
ers, and liberal political leaders. 


I. UNIONISM AS DEMOCRACY IN ACTION 


Unions aim to improve the life of working people. But 
this objective has been shared with a multitude of other insti- 
tutions. There have been charities and philanthropies of all 
kinds through the centuries: poor houses, free hospitals, soup 


| kitchens, temperance associations, and moral uplift salvation 


societies. There have been all kinds of governmental services: 
labor departments, jobless insurance, employment bureaus, so- 
cial security, free higher education in colleges and free voca- 
tional training schools in prisons. 
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Philanthropy and government offer a wide range of ex- 
pression for the sympathies of genuinely well-meaning citizens 
to help workers. But unionism alone represents the striving of 
workers to help themselves. It is this that distinguishes it from 
all other movements and causes; it is this which gives unionism 
its basically liberating quality and it is this self-acting quality 
which inspires the respect and moral encouragement of all, 
worker and non-worker alike. Unionism is democracy in action. 
It is the use of all the rights of democracy by workers to bring 
more democracy into industry and by virtue of that striving 
into all society. 

Our way of life presents a strange paradox but we are so 
inured to it that we take it for granted. Yet it is curious. We 
live under a political democracy but an economic autocracy. 
We insist upon certain rights as our human heritage in politics 
and in government. But just as readily, we accept the total 
absence of these same rights in industry. This we assume is a 
most natural and normal mode of human society. But in Rus- 
sia, for example, they live quite differently and without such 
a peculiar contradiction. There, autocracy characterizes all 
phases of social life. There is dictatorship in the factory; but 
then, there is a parallel dictatorship in politics and govern- 
ment. It may not be pleasant; but it is quite consistent. 

In our country, under our modern system of mass produc- 
tion and private ownership, millions of men must obey the 
commands of a few directors over whom they have virtually 
no control. I do not propose to argue the justice or injustice 
of this social structure but there it is. Unionism is a reflex of 
men against that autocracy. It tries to offset the concentration 
of power and the accumulation of wealth by the accumulation 
and concentration of the power of people. And that, come to 
think of it, is the very heart of democracy—the power of people 
to ward off the power of wealth. 

But we must always retain a sense of proportion. The 
power of so-called “Big Labor” is vastly exaggerated. The com- 
bined net assets of 260 national unions and 42,000 locals was 
less than $1.3 billion in 1960. But the net assets of 57 corpora- 
tions in the billion dollar class was $150 billion. Unionism suc- 
ceeds in bringing a measure of democracy into the mass pro- 
duction industries but only a modest measure. The prepon- 
derant power of big employers remains. 


Pit and Pendulum 


Be a pessimist and say you work in an auto factory or a 
steel mill—industries which are organized 90%-99% by unions 
with over two million members. Typical examples of “Big 
Labor.” You are working on a nice, shiny, clean little machine. 
The job is not perfect; it brings no exhileration; but it is 
tolerable; that is to say, it is not miserable. But the plant 
superintendent comes over one day in a mean mood from 
arguing with his wife that morning and orders, “You, drop 
that job and go down into that oily pit and clean out the 
grease and scrap and chips.” It may be unfair, but in most 
cases you have got to do it. It’s an order and if he insists you 
must obey. You argue: the contract—my seniority—it’s not my 
job—I have preference. You may be right but it does no good; 
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it’s an order and you must obey otherwise you can be fired. 
Obey and then file a grievance! Of course there are limits. If 
the pit were twenty feet deep, the superintendent could not 
order you to jump down—that would be a clear violation of 
health and safety rules. No, he must provide a ladder—you 
have your rights. Then he can say, “Climb down.” You can pro- 
test; you can file a grievance and while you are cleaning out 
the pit, that grievance will meander its way ending, perhaps, 
in arbitration. Meanwhile you must obey orders and if you 
refuse, out you go. In the end you might win your case but 
then maybe not. If you had disobeyed orders, you most likely 
would lose. In any case you would have had to risk your job 
to find out. And so you file that grievance and months later 
someone rules that you were right and the superintendent 
wrong. By that time, of course, the pit has already been nicely 
cleaned. Filthy, dirty, and oily you find your victory somewhat 
hollow and on the way home you read a newspaper editorial 
decrying union power. That is the basic reality behind the 
phrase “Big Labor.” 

The regime in the factory is a limited monarchy. The 
union brings in a measure of democracy and that democracy 
is fortified by a contract, by working rules, by grievance pro- 
cedures, by factory and union committees. There are 50,000- 
100,000 people who participate actively as stewards and shop 
representative in this elementary industrial democracy estab- 
lished in the workplace by the unions. Where it exists, there 
is an active daily democracy. There is nothing like it anywhere 
else. 

Unionism does more. It gives a new popular base to Ameri- 
can democracy. The organized working man has replaced the 
independent farmer as a main pillar of our democratic consti- 
tutional system. Consider an incident in the fall of 1960 during 
the election campaign. One Democrat came to Anderson, 
Indiana, to address an early afternoon public rally and it was 
a big event in that small city. Many workers in a local General 
Motors plant were talking of quitting work early to hear what 
the man had to say. Excellent! An interested citizenry ready to 
sacrifice a big piece of a day’s pay to participate in the political 
process we hold so dear. But the company announced severely 
that anyone who deliberately absented himself from work 
would be penalized. Several G.M. workers didn’t like that kind 
of dictation; this is not the unorganized twenties; they feel a 
dignity as union men. They exercised what they felt were their 
simple rights as citizens and took the afternoon off. Result? 
The company laid them off for several days; there is no doubt 
that if there were no strong UAW union, they would have lost 
their jobs. The multimillion dollar corporation, within the 
limits of its power, uses its control over men’s livelihood to 
control their political actions. I doubt if that incident would 
be repeated now with that same Democrat; the workers were 
disciplined for listening to John F. Kennedy, candidate for 
President of the United States. 

The power of unionism is required to give flesh and blood 
to the formal rights of democracy. I wish I could end right 
here where it could remain a charming and completely agree- 
able story. But life is not that considerate. Truth demands 
otherwise, which brings us to point no. 2: the state of democ- 
racy within unions. 

> 


Il BUREAUCRACY AND DEMOCRACY 


Labor’s public image is faded and tattered. One UAW 
Educational Director describes it in this little story: He lives 
in New Jersey and visits his mother in New York. Often there 
are other guests and his mother once was proud to introduce 
him, “This is my son; he works for the United Auto Workers 
union.” This continued as a regular family ritual until one 
week-end there came an abrupt change in routine. “This is my 
son; he lives in New Jersey.” 


A Letter from Charles Cogen (an excerpt) 


Union Democracy in Action: ‘ 

Your article “Teachers On Strike” is a brilliant and 
completely knowledgeable account of complexities of our 
April strike. It is one of the very best things I have read 
on the subject. re 

I want particularly to express my deep appreciation, 
and that of the UFT, for your sympathetic treatment of 
our problem. Such support is most heartening in the face 
of the desertion of many liberals. On the other hand, we 
did get encouraging support from many segments of labor | 
and the general public. 

Fraternally and sincerely, 
| 


CuHarves CocEn, President 
United Federation of Teachers, Local 2 
American Federation of Teachers, AFL-CIO 


‘What’s the matter, Ma?” he asked, “it used to be my sor 
from the union; now it’s my son in Jersey. How come?” / 

“You know,” said Ma, “people think of a man who work| 
for a union, now they think he’s some kind of racketeer. Whd 
needs it?” | 

Mothers and housewives, joined by intellectuals, profess 
sionals, workers—even union members—put a big question marl 
over the labor movement and one reason jumps to the eye. bn 
some big unions, the fast-buck boys seized power. The first to 
hit big headlines in recent times was Dave Beck, notorious fo 
mer president of the Teamsters. He was once acclaimed by 
sophisticated conservatives as a rising star of labor. Beck, rej 
lated these commentators with satisfaction, was destined tq 
shunt aside radicals like Walter Reuther; Beck was a symbot 
of the American way, a businessman labor leader, a unionis# 
businessman. He was reputed to be a shrewd labor man buj 
even more a shrewd businessman who parlayed a little back pa’ 
into a modest bankroll by clever investments and soared of 
into riches. Later the basic secret of his entrepreneurial meth 
odology was laid bare before inquiring Senate investigators. Hf 
turned out to be even simpler than the fundamental law, bu 
low; sell high. He merely borrowed, so to speak, vast sumf 
from his union’s treasury without interest and invested it im 
his own name with interest. Even my ten-year-old daughtes 
could make money that way. It might have been overlooked af 
a somewhat unorthodox but effective application of free enten 
prise; but Beck transgressed the boundary of accepted com 
merce by maneuvering a friend’s widow out of a few thousano 
dollars. James Cross, former Bakery Workers’ President, bar 
rowed, also to speak, hard cash from employers. Willian 
Maloney, former president of the International Union of Oper 
ating Engineers, resigned when the public record listed yachts, 
cars and summer homes that he had somehow accumulated it 
costly and impressive quantities. 

Racketeering and corruption became the raw material fot 
horror stories to shock the public. But alert and intelligent pe 
ple are alarmed by something even more dangerous to the labo# 
movement: its failure to sustain a healthy internal democratif 
spirit. When a single union battles for its rights against busines# 
or government, the whole labor movement will cry out loudlt 
in its defense. But when reformers in many unions are repressed) 
by their officials, beaten, or expelled, there is a blank silence 
Unions demand for themselves all the rights of democracy bu 
these same rights are often denied to reformers, dissidents, anu 
critics within the labor movement. 

I am not referring to democracy as a philosophical abstrac 
tion but as a down-to-earth reality. I mean the rights estak 
lished in the Bill of Rights of the U.S. Constitution to fre 
speech, to assemble in caucuses and parties, to elect and remov 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
BUREAU OF LABOR MANAGEMENT REPORTS 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


August 3, 1962 


Mr. H. W. Benson, Editor 
Union Democracy in Action 
Dear Mr. Benson: 


Recently, the article, “N. Y. Painters,” appearing 
in the No. 6 issue of Union Democracy in Action came 
to my attention. In the interest of accuracy, | felt 
you might like to know the facts concerning the 
Bureau of Labor-Management Report's role in the 
election case involving District Council #9 of the 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers 


of America. 


This Bureau, as you know, is responsible for the 


District Council #9, our New York City Area Office 
initiated an investigation of that union’s 1961 election, 
as we are required to do under the provision of 


Title IV of the Act. 


The results of that investigation clearly indicated 
that there had been no violations of the Act. The 
Washington office reviewed the investigation report and 


concurred with the conclusion of the New York area office. 


In regard to the allegation that one member was not 


allowed to send campaign literature to members of 
all locals, the provisions of the law apply only to 
national, international and local labor organizations, 


and not to an intermediate body such as a District Council. 
Our New York office informed the three complainants 
and their counsel of the determination which was made 
following the investigation. 
Since the information you received regarding this 
case must have been incomplete, | believe you will 
appreciate having the facts at this time. 


If | may be of any assistance to you at any time, 


administration and enforcement of the Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959. Following receipt 
of a letter of complaint from three members of 


John L. Holcombe, Commissioner 
U.S. Department of Labor 


Bureau of Labor-Management Reports 


Washington 25, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Holcombe: 


Thank you for your letter of August 3. This confirms 
the little nine-line report in our issue no. 6 that your 
Bureau had investigated the case of Painters District 
Council 9. For the further information of our readers 
we hope to reprint your letter. Your report merits 


comment in at least two respects: 


1. You state that your investigators found no 
violation of the law in last year’s DC 9 elections. Enclosed 
find UDA issues number 3 and 4 which detail a pattern 
of repression of membership rights in that union. 

Public opinion led to the adoption of the 1959 law 

with presumed protections for inner union rights. Congress 
intended to buttress the democratic rights of union 
members by law. It is depressing that your Bureau which 
came into existence for this purpose can find no way 

to fulfill it in so important a case, the first mass 
repression of union members since the passage of the Act. 
What of Title IV, Section 401e, which provides that 
members have the right to support candidates “without 
being subject to penalty, discipline, or improper 
interference or reprisal of any kind. . 


please let me know. 


Sincerely yours, 
JOHN L. HOLCOMBE 


Commissioner 


August 27, 1962 


OUR REPLY 


it is difficult to understand why you should minimize 


the issue by referring to the “one member” who was 
not allowed to send his literature to all members. This 
“one member” was Frank Schonfeld, candidate for the 
highest and most powerful post in the District, who 
received the votes of 40% of the house painters 


and decorators despite his election disabilities.) It is 


would demand? 


2. You ruled that, as a District Council, DC 9 
is not required to allow the distribution of campaign 
literature to the official membership roster. (By the way, 


MORE ABOUT N.Y. PAINTERS 


In our issue no. 6 we asked about the 
New York Painters’ situation, “. . . how 
will these events be handled ultimately 
by the Bureau of Labor Management Re- 
ports of the U.S. Department of Labor? 
Arthur Goldberg has reported at length 
that the enforcement of the new labor law 


proceeds smothly, effectively, even amic- 
ably. Now the case of DC 9 is before his 
Department.” 

The above exchange with the Bureau 
gives us our reply. It makes a sad story of 
indifference as an extra burden on the 
union reformer. Meanwhile, life in DC 9 
pursues its uninterrupted and undeviat- 
ing routine. 


perplexing that your department should have chosen so 
cramped and disabling an interpretation of the Act, 

one which at one blow undermines democratic rights 

in wide sections of the labor movement. Your New York 
Office, you reveal, passed the decision on. But you 
leave us in the dark on who made the ruling. It is so 
sweeping and damaging an interpretation of the Act 
that the public is surely entitled to know who is 
responsible for it. Was it, for example, cleared with 
Secretary of Labor Goldberg as its importance 


If | can be of any assistance to you in clarifying 
other matters that your Bureau may have overlooked, 
please let me know. 


Your truly, 
H. W. BENSON, editor 
Union Democracy ii Action 


1. Charges, Trials, Penalties. 


Some fifteen union members faced 
charges last year after efforts to unseat 
DC 9 Secretary-Treasurer Martin Rarback 
in district elections. Some sixteen months 
have passed since the trials but no verdict 
has been announced except in one case. 


(concluded on p. 7) 
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HELP! 


IF UDA IS TO CONTINUE, WE NEED READERS, SUBSCRIBERS, 
CORRESPONDENTS. MOST OF ALL WE NEED MONEY. 


REGULAR DONATIONS FROM FRIENDS OF UNION DEMOC- 
RACY IN ACTION MADE IT POSSIBLE TO REPRINT ISSUES 
FOR DISTRIBUTION AT THE TEACHERS’ CONVENTION. 
WON'T YOU HELP TOO? 


(continued from p. 2) 
ofhcials through available peaceful constitutional processes, 
rights established in fact, not merely on paper. By these stand- 
ards, some unions are genuinely democratic, a credit to the 
labor movement, the United Auto Workers, the Rubber Work- 
ers, the IUE and others. I do not mean that they are perfect or 
that they conduct a membership referendum whenever a sheet 
of stationery is ordered. I mean that a member can speak his 
piece when he disagrees; he can issue handbills and papers; he 
can caucus with co-thinkers and run slates against his officials. 
All this you can do in the United Auto Workers without 
threats, expulsions, or blacklisting. You may use the rights of 
free speech, press, and assembly in your UAW just as you do in 
your country as a citizen. But there are many powerful unions 
where things are tragically different, where a persistent critic 
who exercises these rights is expelled. For some recent cases, I 
refer you to Union Democracy in Action. 

Often violations of members’ rights are hard to prove with 
documentary force for incredulous observers. But sometimes 
repressive methods are conveniently written into constitutions. 
A classic of its type is a provision of the constitution of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, a clause with 
a serpentine, twisting, legal tail. Article 37, Section 2 reads, 
“Any member convicted of any one or more of the above- 
named offenses may be assessed or suspended, or both, or ex- 
pelled, or removed from the place in which he is employed.” 
And among the “above-named” offenses are: 

(15) Attending or participating in any gathering or meet- 
ing whatsoever, held outside meetings of a L.U. [Local Union] 
at which the affairs of the L.U. are discussed or at which con- 
clusions are arrived at regarding the business and affairs of a 
L.U., or regarding L.U. officers or a candidate or candidates for 
LU office. 

(16) Mailing, handing out, or posting cards, handbills, 
letters, marked ballots, or political literature of any kind, or 
displaying streamers, banners, signs, or anything else of a politi- 
cal nature or being a party in any way to such being done in 
an effort to induce members to vote for or against any candi- 
date or candidates for L.U. office, or candidates to conventions.” 

According to these prohibitions, I cannot distribute cards 
reading, “Vote for me. Able, Qualified, Honorable.” I am re- 
stricted to individual oral solicitation or perhaps sign language. 
This, not in a Soviet trade union but in the free American 
labor movement. 


Nipe 5. begins with democracy; it is sustained by de- 
mocracy. How explain these abominations and _ perver- 
sions? 

Sometimes the answer is sought in “apathy.” “What can 
you expect?” it is said, “the average unionist is indifferent, 
uninformed, or uneducated. He is too apathetic to care about 
his own union and gets what he deserves.” But I am convinced 
that this easy explanation misses the real point. 


Of course, many unionists are apathetic but no more so 
than the average citizen. I contend that there is far less apathy 
and more interest and participation by intelligent unionists 
in their union than there is by intelligent citizens in their gov- 


ernment. How many voters attend political meetings? Ho 
many understand public issues? Only a tiny minority. And ye 
while our country is far from perfect, it runs along in a tole 
ably democratic fashion. Despite the “apathy” of the majorit 
there is a minority of aggressive, “troublemaking,  agitatin; 
citizens whose political energies stir up the passive majorit} 
and sometimes shake it out of its apathy. In a democracy, amy 
one who wants to make a fuss can do so. You may not be liste 
ing but he has the right to speak at you. 
I am active in a neighborhood political reform movement} 
For more than forty years, the community was mired in apath| 
while a closely-knit wardheeling machine dominated its polit: 
cal life. No one seemed to care. But now some of us are dete} 
mined to oust the old machine.. I call a meeting in my ho 
and fifty neighbors come to hear our candidate for Congres} 
against the machine. They are all impressed by the novel notio: 
that they can control their own government. They discuss; 1 
buzzes about. We are lifting the political apathy that has se} 
{ 


tled over our local affairs. 

But suppose we lived in a police state. The next day, 
would go to jail. In a more benevolent dictatorship, I mighif 
only lose my job and starve. An official might visit my guest 
and warn them, or jail them; a sinister man in a dark Com 
might write down the names of anyone who visited my apar} 
ment. If that happened, I am afraid most of us would sink in 
apathy. Wouldn’t you? It does not happen because we live 1 
a democracy and are protected by a Bill of Rights. But in th 
labor movement there is no Bill of Rights and that’s where t 
“apathy” begins. 

In some unions a critic of the administration can get | 
reasonably fair trial. In the United Auto Workers itt zt 
penalized by the officialdom or if I have an important grievan 
against it, I have recourse to a kind of Supreme Court, a Publil 
Review Board of prominent citizens, empowered to overrul 
the highest union committees and leaders. The members of th 
Board are genuinely impartial citizens, democratic in outlool 
independent of union officials, and eminent in their own righ) 
But the UAW remains an outstanding exception. In mo# 
unions trial procedure is a mockery. The collective officialdo | 
in effect, acts as police, prosecutor, judge, jury, and final appea 
board. Against this combination the critical member or leadeé 
is helpless. The administration tries its own critics and sentence 
them. 

Without union democracy, members will remain “ap# 
thetic.” The apathy is drilled into the union and enforced bj 
charges, trials, fines, and expulsions. It will be dispelled only hy 
the rise of a fresh democracy. But why is democracy so feeb) 
in unions? Can the labor movement really be democratic or : 
that hope only an idle dream? 


HE driving force of anti-democracy is the push by unio} 
officials to elbow the members out of the way, to rise abov 
them and out of their control. But why? 


In reply, let us recall the early thirties when the glorid 
of socialism were unfolded on street corners. In the customar 
question period came the inevitable poser, “But who will di 
the dirty work under socialism?” I heard many variants of ma 
replies: machines will do it. . . . Fourier said children will d 
it, they like to play in dirt anyway . . . we will honor the har 
worker .. . medals ... awards . .. privileges . . . short hours .. 

But, come to think of it looking back, among all the ai 
swers, clever, convincing, or routine, there was one I nevé 
did hear. When the question came, who will do the dirty work 
no one dreamed of replying, ‘‘Why I will, and other idealis 
like me.” No, there was always an ingenious plan to make t 
dirty work more pleasant and more tolerable—for the oth 


' 


tendency to bureaucratism in all fields. | 
So long as some do the dirty work, broadly defined, othe 
(continued on p. 6) 


MR. HAYES’ SPECIAL PRACTICES 


For twenty years, Roy M. Brown worked 
or the International Association of Ma- 
Ahinists. Last year he was still a Vice- 
resident but now he and three colleagues 
re battling to keep their membership 
ards. Brown opposed the Hayes machine 
nd he must be crushed; this is strictly in 
.ccord with all we know about the Hayes 
egime. 

Vice-President Brown decided to run 

or International Secretary ‘Treasurer 
\gainst the candidate of the Hayes group. 
Che IAM elects top officers -in a national 
nembership referendum. When _ ballots 
vere counted on June 15, 1961, fewer 
han 86,000 of the IAM’s 900,000 mem- 
vers had voted and only 63,000 voted for 
he winning Secretary Treasurer, backed 
xy Hayes. Brown, who lost, got 23,000 
‘otes. 
So far, nothing unusual.. Brown was 
tut of a job which was his private affair. 
Nine IAM Representatives who had 
vacked Brown were kicked off the staff 
§ soon as the vote was announced. They 
vere out of jobs, which was their prob- 
em. (A year later, most of them were 
till unable to find jobs, a peculiar occu- 
yational disability of those who cross the 
Tayes group.) But an annoying two-fold 
roblem arose for Mr. Hayes. 1. Despite 
is best efforts, rank and file democracy 
ersisted, and 2. The courts, taking an 
aterest in IAM affairs, questioned his es- 
ablished methods of handling critics. A 
eadline in UDA No. 4 summed it up, 
IAM: Dissident Members, Recalcitrant 
udges.” 

Brown and others had been backed in 
ve election by an IAM Membership 
‘ommittee with wide backing among 
Vest Coast locals. Its supporters did not 
link away. Six months after his defeat, 
1e IAM’s California Conference of Ma- 
linists, at a convention, elected Brown 
3 its Secretary Treasurer, a full time 
jost. Ihe Hayes group worked hard to 
jeat him, but Brown won. It was a nar- 


IN MISSISSIPPI 
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row majority but still an encouraging 
victory for IAM democracy and a clear 
rebuke to the national administration. 

Meanwhile a man named Joe Addison 
filed suit in District Federal Court for 
reinstatement in the IAM. Addison had 
been expelled by Hayes in May 196] after 
trial before the customary Special Trial 
Committee conveniently appointed by 
Hayes for the efficient trial of his own 
critics. Even by recent IAM standards the 
Addison case was outrageous. Details have 
been reported only in Union Democracy 
in Action, No. I and in the Socialist bi- 
weekly, New America. Just before Addi- 
son’s trial, a two-year investigation by an 
official IAM auditor doing his official job 
under official instructions from the IAM 
national office concluded with a report 
that nearly $90,000 had been misappro- 
priated from the District 727 treasury. 
The auditor recommended that the dis- 
trict officials, who happened to be sup- 
porters of the Hayes regime, be compelled 
to make personal restitution. The report 
was never released to IAM members but 
it leaked out. When Addison got wind of 
it, he preferred charges against the ac- 
cused District Lodge officials. Counter 
charges were instantly levelled against 
Addison; Hayes chose one of his Special 
Trial Committees; the District Officers 
accused of raiding the treasury were ex- 
onerated and Addison was expelled. One 
well-founded rumor suggested that Brown 
had been sympathetic to Addison. In 
May 1962, to bolster his court case, Addi- 
son subpoenaed several IAM national of 
ficers to testify. 

On May 28, 1962, soon after the Addi- 
son subpoenas had been served, four dif- 
ferent sets of charges were filed against 
Roy Brown and three others in the IAM. 
Scrupulously executing the duties of his 
office, Hayes instantaneously appointed 
still another Special Trial Committee. 
One of its three members was John A. 
Heidenrich, who had also been a member 


From Jackson comes an encouraging letter by the editor 


The Mississippi Free Press, published weekly, is a voice 
of democracy in the South. To subscribe, write to 1253 
Valley St., Jackson, Miss. One year: $4.00; Six months: $2.50. 
Donations are not refused. 


AMONG NEW YORK TEACHERS 


of the Committee that found Addison 
guilty. The man must know his job. A 
Newsletter issued by IAM Lodge 1853 
reported, ‘Ihe Special Committee chosen 
to wear the A. J. Hayes cloak of fairness 
and impartiality are all Business Repre- 
sentatives ... they will all remember that 
half of their salary comes from the gra- 
ciousness of International President Hay- 
es when they are making their decisions.” 

Charged along with Brown were three 
others: Herbert Cooksey, Charles E. Ed- 
wards, and Edward M. Skagen. All three 
had been candidates in the recent Inter- 
national referendum election. Cooksey is 
a Business Representative; Skagen is one 
of the former Representatives fired after 
supporting Brown; Edwards was Vice- 
Chairman of the [AM Membership Com- 
mittee. Each has ten to twenty years serv- 
ice with the IAM. 

One set of charges accused Brown, dur- 
ing an official IAM strike back in June 
1958, of authorizing strike payments to 
some strikers who were not IAM members 
or who had not yet completed their pro- 
bationary period. Whether such a natural 
act could be considered a crime or not, 
Brown denies it. No explanation is off- 
ered for the four-year delay in shoveling 
up these dead facts. Another charge lists 
“false and malicious’ statements alleg- 
edly by Brown and others, apparently a 
reference to their complaint to the Bu- 
reau of Labor Management Reports. 
against the conduct of the IAM referen- 
dum. If so, they face penalties in their 
union for seeking redress under the law 
before an agency of their own govern- 
ment. 

Events might have taken their normal 
course, Hayes appointing his hanging 
jury to give a fair trial to his own critics, 
dispensing his brand of justice and ex- 
pulsions. But there is a barrier to the ef- 
ficient working of this process. Brown and 
the others won two temporary injunc- 
tions in Federal District Court of Los 
Angeles stopping the trials. 

So far, it is only a momentary pause 
in another familiar kind of IAM story. 


of the Mississippi Free Press, Charles L. Butts, who writes, 
“Through our mutual friend I became acquainted with 
} UDA and its work. I certainly admire you and your project. 
| It is fulfilling an important need. As you can see from the 
| enclosed newspaper, we feel that your publication is import- 
{ ant to what we are trying to do here in Mississippi. Respons- 
‘ible unions are what the South so desperately needs. It seems 
to me that this is a most crucial place to begin to have a 
permanent effect on the problems of the suppressed little 
man in the South, where the Negro is the most obvious 
| victim.” 

In one issue, the Free Press reprinted our “Aims of Union 
| Democracy in Action.” In another, it summarized our re- 
: on farm unionism. 


The United Teacher, newspaper of the United Federa- 
tion of Teachers, gave us a welcome assist in its September 
issue. In a prominent box it reported, “Union Democracy 
in Action is a private publication designed to highlight the 
highs and lows of union democracy. UFT is proud to be 
among the ‘highs’ reported in its columns.” 

And UDA, in the same spirit, is proud of the support 
it has received from New York teachers. In August, the 
American Federation of Teachers held its convention in 
Detroit where the UFT, Local 2 of the AFT, was repre- 
sented. Members of the New York delegation were active in 
distributing copies of UDA to the other delegations. 

October, 1962 
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(continued from p. 4) 
will strive to rise above it and will erect a system of practical 
and ideological fortifications to maintain a position eae 
lege. In social life as a whole, this phenomenon is ae ioe 
and concealed by a complex of human institutions an sean 
relationships so that everyone seems to fit naturally into place 
and some clean toilets while others go to college. But in the 
labor movement the process operates crudely, brought into 
stark focus by the gulf between the mode of life of a worker 
and the mode of life of an official. 


The shop worker forces himself out of bed early; in the 
winter it is still dark and very cold. He spends his day at the 
machine, goes home, has dinner, argues with the wife, growls 
at the kids, squints fixedly at TV and so to bed. Next day the 
same, week in, week out. He doesn’t make too much money, 
gets tired and dirty besides and any tomorrow he may be laid off. 


But for the fulltime paid union official, especially in the 
upper tiers, how different it is! He makes more money, more 
regularly, and more securely. George Meany and David Dubin- 
sky can be driven about by chauffeurs. But even this is not the 
main thing. The official lives in a different world. No grubby 
factory routine for him. He bargains, argues, travels, speaks at 
conferences, week-end gatherings, seminars. A whole life of 
fascinating activities. Here are two different worlds, two dif- 
ferent ways of life. 


Now democracy means nothing if it does not mean that 
officials can be voted out and new ones voted in. It means a 
system of permanent insecurity for any officialdom and that is 
not pleasant to contemplate when what is at stake, remember, 
is nothing less than an entire mode of existence. And this ques- 
tion, to live the life of a worker or that of an official, is far too 
critical to be allowed to hinge upon the mere crotchets and 
quirks of an accidental membership vote. Too much is at stake 
to risk the vagaries of democracy. Here lies the main motive 
and impulse toward bureaucratism: to devise guarantees and 
fortifications against the insecurities of an uncontrolled democ- 
racy. Union bureaucracy arises, in part, to defend privilege and 
inequality against democracy. 


NOTHER frequent explanation of union democracy’s trou- 

bles goes somewhat as follows: The affairs of society be- 
come increasingly complex, too intricate for the average citizen 
to fathom, too difficult to control. Institutions become bigger 
and perplexing; the individual is overwhelmed; experts and 
specialists take over. This devious process, the thought con- 
tinues, envelops Big Business, Big Government, and Big Unions. 
The fate of union democracy, in this view, is one manifestation 
of an inexorable law of inevitable Bigness. 


Obviously there is an element of gloomy truth here, but 
only an element; a partial truth, not the whole; one aspect, 
not the highly complex social process. The tendency to Bigness 
exists in all society, not only in unions. The striving for privi- 
lege and the graspings of bureaucracy suffuse all society, not 
only unions. But despite bigness, despite privilege, despite even 
massive accumulations of wealth in the hands of a few, democ- 
racy makes its way. For against these forces and factors, there 
arises the striving of people for justice, the opposing and resist- 
ing force of democracy. 


Democracy is not an impalpable ideal; it is rooted deeply 
in long human experience and harsh facts. It arises out of the 
conviction that if people are to be protected against exploita- 
tion, or injustice, or indignity, or oppression, they must possess 
certain concrete rights. The sense of inalienable democracy 
is one of the great acquisitions of civilization and has been 
implanted in the minds of men only after generations of 
struggles of classes, peoples, and nations. In the course of these 
struggles, the aspiration for these rights becomes fixed as an 
ideal and is summarized in the demand for democracy. 


Against arbitrariness, bureaucracy, and despotism, pec 
are accustomed to join together in political parties, caucu 
trade unions, civil liberties and civil rights greups, and all 
other organized movements on behalf of peoples’ rights ¢ 
make up authentic American liberalism. The power of € 
reinforces the other. The Negro who dares to register In I 
sissippi is not alone but is sustained by organized nationy 
forces of liberalism, even if sometimes lamely and poorly, 
pursuit of democracy each sector of liberalism and democ 
speaks out for the other. Except for one! Except for the un 
democrat; except for the rank and file union reformer. 

The union reformer fights for democracy in his own a1 
just as others do in their’s. But the unionist is a lonely 
former; he fights on as an isolated and unaided representa 
of democracy. There have always been militant union men) 
fought for decency and democracy in their unions and a sr 
partial record of their activity is available in Union Democ: 
in Action. In the past, each union reform group has been | 
ally defeated and crushed in turn. The story of how and ° 
the union reformer, in the midst of a powerful liberalism, 
mains a lonely and isolated democrat is one of the sordid 
depressing tales of our day. The strengthening of union der 
racy urgently requires a new attitude in the liberal worlc 
solidarity and sympathy for the union reformer. 


Sy 


lll. THE LONELY UNION REFORMER 


The rank and filer and local union leader who stand 
for democracy in their unions are usually part of our + 
liberal community of labor leaders, liberal intellectuals, 1 
cals, writers, liberal political leaders, civil libertarians. He, 
unionist, is motivated by everything that we, his cothinl 
proclaim to be just. Ringing in his mind are the great wa 
words of democracy that we enjoy repeating: dignity of 
freedom, decency, responsibility of citizens, Bill of Ri 
Declaration of Independence, Fourth of July. He is impres 
As a serious man he sets out to do what we say is right— 
is right—in his own union. He begins with a simple demi 
what happened to the money???, or something equally si 
What a shock and surprise is in store for him! If he per: 
and many do, he soon discovers that he risks his job, faces 
crimination, expulsion, sometimes physical danger. To kee 
it, he must be imbued with a deep conviction that he is Tr 
He must know that we are on his side. He must hear the 
loud and clear, from those who spur him on; he must - 
their moral support, not private clucks of sympathy but 
lic, vociferous, articulate, forceful, widespread acclamation, 
unambiguous declaration that the democratic unionists 
right and those who are tormenting them are wrong. He 
moral support in its most elemental form. 

If that sounds simple, it is precisely what the unio 
former does not and cannot get. And until there is a d 
change here, the fight for democracy in unions will be 
strung. 

The union democrat remains a lonely reformer. The 
nowhere and no one to whom the embattled rank and 
can turn for help. This is astounding; for every other se 
of the liberal community can go somewhere for help. 

If you are a civil libertarian and you want to pres 
more democracy in your community, you go to the Ame 
Civil Liberties Union where you can expect help and 
pathy. If you want to fight for your civil rights and for ot 
you turn to the NAACP or to CORE and you get mora! 
couragement, expert advice, and practical assistance. If yo 
defending your academic freedom, there are associations of 
fessors and the American Federation of Teachers. Even i 
want to alter the whole nature of our social system from 
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ver the others, the verdict remains sus- 
ended as a permanent threat. In the sin- 
e public verdict, Frank Schonfeld, candi- 
te against Rarback, and William Yo- 
lim were fined a total of $250 for taking 
case to court. Charges against Schonfeld 
ere filed in July, 1961; his trial was held 
| October; and the verdict was finally an- 
ounced only in March, 1962. His appeal 
now before the union’s General Execu- 
ve Board. 

But the failure to dispose of old charges 
as been no obstacle to new ones. Phil 
ackler, a former Vice-President of Local 
)2, was tried for accusing a District offi- 
r of misusing funds. Tackler was found 
1uilty, removed as District Council dele- 
ite, and barred from holding office for 
ree years. At a meeting of the same local, 
arold Robins accused the local officers 
_ election irregularities. New charges and 

new trial followed swiftly, against 
obins of course. He was among those 
ied last year without announced verdict. 


_ Attack on Paperhangers Local 490 


‘The District Council officialdom is mov- 
g openly to crush one of its own affili- 
ed locals, Paperhangers Local 490. This 
Q-member local has jurisdiction over 
perhanging in Manhattan and Bronx 
id at this writing is on strike. But it 
ces a life and death battle against the 
iployers and against the District union 
icers who are ordering painters to break 
strike. These events are shocking but, 
ser years of Congressional hearings, they 
ould be simple to understand. 
he immediate strike issue is the system 
wage payments for paperhangers. For 
e sixty years, New York paperhangers 
re paid piece work wages. In time, they 
re able to earn substantially more than 
inters who work on an hourly basis. By 
w it is worth a fortune to employers to 


get rid of the piece work system and re- 
place it with hourly rates and they seem 
ready to do everything necessary to win 
that battle against the paperhangers. 
Somehow, they have enlisted the help of 
District union officials. 

Last year, without consulting paper- 
hangers, the District allowed employers to 
cut paperhangers rates on one type of ma- 
terial. Members and officers of Paper- 
hangers Local 490 sharply criticized Rar- 
back in handbills circulated throughout 
the union. Three rank and file local mem- 
bers and three local officers were brought 
to trial by the District Council, found 
guilty, and barred from union activity. 
The local officers were removed but on 
June 22, this year, they were reinstated by 
court order. But that was only a momen- 
tary setback in the drive to smash the 
local. Another chance came on July 31 
when the paperhangers’ contract expired 
without agreement on new terms. 

Employers insisted upon sharp wage 
cuts estimated at 25%. Paperhangers re- 
fused to work at these rates but when the 
District Council would not authorize a 
strike, they returned to work only to find 
that the lower rates were being put into 
effect by the employers unilaterally with- 
out agreement. A secret ballot referendum 
of paperhangers voted 195-0 to strike. But 
with painters being dispatched as strike- 
breakers by their own District Union, the 
paperhangers are in a critical position. 

A special issue of the official District 
Ceuncil 9 News denounced the paper- 
hangers with unbelievable virulence, out- 
doing the employers by far, calling upon 
painters to break the strike. The News ex- 
coriated the union’s own paperhangers for 
earning exhorbitant wages like “fast-buck 
artists”; it ridiculed their skills. Referring 
to one type of material, the News jeered, 
“A housewife could hang it.” It is hard to 
keep in mind that this is a union referring 
to some of its own members. 
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Any normal union leadership would be 
expected to use the exceptionally favor- 
able position of one group to force up the 
standards of others. Or, if employers were 
pressing too hard and too powerfully, an 
intelligent leadership might use the op- 
portunity to extract far-reaching conces- 
sions like unemployment funds, shorter 
hours, welfare benefits, paid holidays, 
grievance procedure gains. The employers 
stand to gain millions and they should be 
expected to pay something. But this is an 
incredible effort by union officials to break 
a strike and smash a local for no appar- 
ent reason that makes sense from the 
standpoint of any kind of unionism. Any- 
thing else that might explain events re- 
mains unrevealed. 

But let us return to the Bureau of La- 
bor Management Reports. Having com- 
pleted its scrupulous investigation of DC 
9 in the midst of these events, we assume 
it is now busily back to its overburdening. 
preoccupation, fully engaged in examin- 
ing and filing away official reporting forms 
in multiple copies. These forms, it finds, 
are filled out with gratifying exactitude so 
that the Bureau can report to the public 
that things are going well. Sometimes a 
harassed unionist appeals to the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Bureau pauses to 
send him mimeographed copies of its 
copious releases. Here he can learn what 
his rights under the law might be if there 
were anyone interested in enforcing them. 


(concluded from p. 6) 
capitalism to social ownership you can find help in the 
sialist Party; I don’t say you will succeed but at least there 


1 be many cothinkers to help along. 


But if you are a union member, and all you want is to 
it for decency and democracy in your union, it may seem 
redible but you have no place and almost no one to whom 
turn for advice, for encouragement, for help. Not the decent 
or leader, not the liberal, not the writer, not the statesman, 
even the civil libertarian. You are alone, isolated and alone, 

fed by an adversary with vast funds and resources at his 


osal. 


Take the case of Peter Batalias who began in 1952 to fight 
uption in his local of the Operating Engineers. He was 
elled; blacklisted; given the royal runaround in the labor 
vement and in government. He testified before the McClel- 
Committee; his local officers were convicted of extortion 

sent to jail and when they came out the local remained 
- where it was before they went in. After seven years, seven 
s, Batalias testified before the House Labor Committee 


bers who aimed to disparage and discredit him. As he left in a 


state of complete demoralization, he told the committee mem- 
bers ‘‘I have been a labor man all my life. I have had it up to 


here, right up to my neck. I don’t think it is worthwhile for 


SOMOLCN eee 


y to be badgered with shyster questions from liberal mem- 


one man to devote too much of his life to correct a situation. 
I believe that it is more important that others get involved. 
I am completely fed up. When you can no longer seek integrity 
in the house of labor, you can’t get results in Government, I 
believe that the whole cause is worthless. . . . My first impulse 
is to go back to New York and try to save what personal belong- 
ings I still have. They include a house, and car, and so on and 


Here, then, is our problem. There are hundreds like Peter 
Batalias but others must be involved. So long as these lonely 
union reformers can be cut to pieces, one by one, group by 
group, alone, unaided, unknown, the problem of union de- 
mocracy in all its depth will remain insolvable. I think that 
there is the first beginning of a new climate. At any rate these 
men are our fellow democrats and ours is the responsibility of 
speaking out for them, 


H. W. BENSON 


HERBERT HILL ON ILGWU DEMOCRACY 
ee 


Subcommittee in Au- 

At hearings before a House Labor 
gust, Herbert Hill, National Labor Secretary of the NAACP, 
charged the International Ladies Garment Workers Union with 


a “pattern of segregation and discrimination” against Negro 
and Puerto Rican workers. In the stormy exchanges that fol- 
lowed, Mr. Hill’s comments on union democracy have been 
overlooked. For the information of UDA readers we reprint an 
extract on the subject from his statement presented to the Sub- 
committee. The statement is available at the NAACP, 20 W. 


40 St., New York City. 


It must be noted that members of the 
union are not permitted to engage in any 
internal political activity, they are not 
permitted to have clubs, groups, or cau- 
cuses within their union except for a des- 
ignated period of three months before 
[elections]. How can workers gain support 
for choices contrary to those of the admin- 
istration unless they are permitted to or- 
ganize to discuss their own interests and to 
press for the election of candidates to 
union office responsive to their needs? 
The answer is that they are specifically 
forbidden to do so as the ILGWU consti- 
tution prohibits all membership caucuses, 
groups and clubs. I call the Committee’s 
attention to page 52, Article 8, Section 16 
of the ILGWU Constitution. This incred- 
ible denial of democratic rights of the 
workers prevents the discussion of matters 
vital to every union member in an organ- 
ized fashion and prevents the offering of 
rank and file candidates for union office. 

Although the rank and file membership 
of the ILGWU is denied the same right to 
internal political activity that is accepted 
as commonplace in the United Automo- 
bile Workers Union, the Typographical 


Workers Union and other major labor or- 
ganizations, the Dubinsky administration 
caucus functions every day using the dues 
money of all of its members to maintain 
control and to congratulate itself on its 
power and achievement. 

In order to be eligible to run for Presi- 
dent or General Secretary-Treasurer, a 
member must be a delegate to the conven- 
tion, which immediately reduces the num- 
ber eligible to approximately 1,000 out of 
450,000 members. ‘The member must be a 
member for ten years and a patd officer 
for five years. This means that no member 
who is not on the paid staff is eligible for 
these offices. 

In order to run for the General Execu- 
tive Board a member must be a delegate 
to the convention, a member for five years 
and a paid officer for three. This means 
that no member who is not a paid officer 
is eligible for the General Executive Board 
of the ILGWU. 

An analysis of the composition of the 
delegates to the last two ILGWU conven- 
tions would show that of the 450,000 mem- 
bers of the ILGWU, based on the eligi- 
bility requirements for nomination as a 


candidate to the General Executive Bo 
the number of members eligible to rur 


the General Executive Board is red 


to less than three hundred. Those eli 
for the post of President or General 
retary-Treasurer is less than two hunc 

In other words, of the membershi 
the ILGWU, less than 1/15 of 1% 
eligible to run for the General Exec 
Board and less than 1/20 of 1% are « 
ble to run for the presidency or the 
eral secretary-treasureship. 

For the more than 150,000 Negro 
Puerto Rican members of the ILG 
their particular situation is even W 
than the general condition. No more | 
four or five non-white persons woul 
eligible to run for the general exec 
board of the union and virtually non 
all for the top leadership positions, ’ 
explains why there is not a single N 
or Puerto Rican on the twenty-three n 
ber General Executive Board, not a $i 
Negro or Puerto Rican vice presiden 
the union and why there are no Negr 
Puerto Rican local managers who are 
ally hand-picked by the Dubinsky 
trolled administration. 

These fantastic restrictions on poli 
activity within the union and the ine 
ible eligibility requirements for top 0i 
are obviously violations of the Bil 
Rights for Members of Labor Orga 
tions contained in the Labor-Manager 
Reporting and Disclosure Act. These 
erational procedures absolutely guara 
the perpetuation of what really amo 
to one-man rule of the ILGWU. Tht 
is easy to understand why Negroes. 
Puerto Ricans are discriminated agi 
and relegated to second-class member 
when the rigid monolithic structure 0: 
ILGWU is closely examined. 


SOCIALISTS ON UNION DEMOCRACY 


At the Socialist Party national conven- 
tion in June this year in Washington, 
D.C., a labor plank written into the party 
platform calls forthrightly for the pro- 
tection of inner union democracy. The 
platform committee, chaired by Norman 
Thomas, recommended the plank which 
was adopted. The following is an extract: 


ee 


We also believe that the recent suc- 
cesses in the field of teacher unionism are 
extremely important. Given the changing 
character of the work force, these events 
have demonstrated the relevance of un- 
ionism to professional and white collar 
occupations. We believe that the labor 
movement must give much more support 
to these efforts than in the past. 

The problem of internal democracy 
within the labor movement continues to 
be a crucial one. The denial of opposi- 
tion rights within some unions tends to 


deprive the labor movement of a major 
source of creativity and change. 

We believe that the United Automo- 
bile Workers have indicated an important 
technique of promoting and defending 
union democracy: the Public Review 
Board... We feel that the entire labor 
movement should adopt this principle as 
part of a serious, continuing commitment 
to democracy, and civil liberties in 
unions. 

We support the right of staff members 
in the labor movement to organize unions 
of their own choosing. 

We reject reactionary legislation, like 
the Landrum-Griffin Act, which utilizes 
the existence of admitted abuses within 
the unions in order to put over laws 
aimed against the labor movement as a 
whole. At the same time, we believe that 
there is a function for progressive legisla- 
tion oriented at providing legal protec- 
tion for the democratic rights of workers. 


Specifically, we believe that a “reseé 
powers” approach might well be af 
ful one: the law would describe a | 
bill of internal union rights; ur 
which voluntarily met this stam 
through the adoption of institutions 
the Public Review Board would be 
empted from any further compliance; 
the procedures would only be applie 
those unions which refused to pre 
democratic guarantees on their owm 

Finally, we continue to regard th 
bor movement as the greatest single 
tential source of social change and ju 
in American society. In the struggle 
tween the unions and managemen 
are proudly partisan, taking the s 
unionism. Whatever criticisms we 
are motivated by a desire to forwamt 
labor movement, to help it live up 
own high promise. 


Copies of the platform may be obt@ 
by writing to Norman Thomas, eft 
cialist Party, 1182 Broadway, New 
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1962 IN REVIEW 
$$ For 1963 


Early this year, Union Democracy in Action will publish 
special report on the government’s role in protecting legal 
ghts of union reformers. Facts and dates, names and places 
ill remind elected public officials and government staff 
mployees of responsibilities which, we suggest, are grossly 
eglected. We need help to pay for the report. This, then, is 
1 appeal for funds. If you already help support UDA, this is 
report on where your money goes. 


Finances: 1962 


Last year we appealed for $6,000 and raised $5,150. Of this 
ptal, $3,000 came as a grant from a small liberal Foundation. 
he balance of $2,150 came in small donations and subscrip- 
ons. Hundreds of dollars in addition—we cannot give even 
1 approximation—were spent by others. Marine engineers on 
e West Coast reprinted a special edition of UDA at their 
n expense for their own use. Money donated to UDA was 
located as follows: 

EPIC me POStAge, IMAI LING yc. sa P4;209 
DeCre lat ial Wiel Parenter Skles Mey eee cack! 485 
SWaslemoiiel Laric eee teense secs coke: 400 

| Most encouraging was the sustaining fund: Friends of 
ton Democracy in Action. If only 20 persons donate an 
erage of only $5.00 monthly it would bring in $1,200. Right 
w, regular fund payments amount to $800 annually. If a 
v more friends break down and get on the regular list, our 
ancial worries would be over. Why not add your own name 
jw? Contributions, by the way, are a private matter, not a 
blic demonstration. 


Publishing Activity 


uur new issues were published in 1962: 
1. No. 4 Introducing Union Reformers in Action. This 
iinmarized more than a year’s work and was intended as the 
itral venture for 1962. It attracted a large new audience. 
renteen thousand copies, complete and partial, were distrib- 
id. 
\2. No. 5 Teachers on Strike. This special two-pager was 
#inted immediately after the New York teachers’ strike and 
étributed in 10,000 copies. Samples were mailed to all mem- 
#s of New York City local school boards together with a 
1)A reprint on the United Federation of Teachers. Requests 
| samples came from many parts of the country. 
it 3. No. 6. Farm Labor and the Conscience of American Lib- 
Jism. A 12-page issue printed in 8,000 copies which included 
die on six union situations. 
44. No. 7 Liberalism, Uniontsm, and Democracy. An 8-page 
hie distributed in 4,000 copies. 
* * 


* 


ce special issues, each in 1,500 copies, were reprinted for 
sgates of the United Federation of Teachers in New York 
‘distribution by them at the Detroit national convention of 
American Federation of Teachers. 

1. Intellectuals and the Lonely Union Reformer. A reprint 
} 1960 article in the form of a special UDA issue. 


No. 8 


INSIDE UDA 
A GARMENT WorKER WrRriTES ABouT DEMOCRACY 
PAINTERS UNION ORGANIZERS 


2. Diploma + Union Card= The New Teacher. A 4-page 
reprint from UDA No. 4. 

3. Elections, Democracy, and Public Review. A reprint of 
UDA No. 1. 

* * ¥* 

UDA is not a general labor periodical; it does not sum- 
marize union news or try to comment on it. UDA is not the 
factional organ of any group. It makes no effort to control the 
efforts of unionists in their unions. The central function of 
UDA is to point up the efforts of those who fight for decency 
and democracy in unions so that the labor movement can 
serve more effectively for democracy and decency in society. 
When union democrats stand on their own feet, UDA tells 
their story so that 1. the liberal community will come to know 
such men and give them moral and practical help, and 2, the 
union reformer who now fights a lonely battle will realize 
that there can be an echo in the democratic-minded commu- 
nity. In a small way, at least, UDA serves as a link between 
the union democrat and the liberal intellectual. That, we are 
convinced, has been adequately demonstrated in practice. 


Related Activity 


I. UDA has earned a reputation for accuracy and credi- 
bility, an impressive achievement. These are delicate and sen- 
sitive subjects; yet there has not been one successful challenge 
to the authenticity of a single substantial factual claim. 

Back in 1959, an I.A.M. official tried to pressure the editor 
of The Progressive into suppressing our first report on Chicago 
Lodge 113; he failed. The I.A.M. was offered space to reply 
but did not even acknowledge the offer. Instead, the union’s 
publicists made zealous efforts to induce prominent persons to 
attack our position. Again, they failed. Our case was factually 
air-tight. 

A high-ranking officer of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union distributed a lengthy private mimeographed 
complaint over our issue on FOUR, the ILGWU staff union. 
The letter quoted expansively from UDA No. 2 without once 
attempting to refute it with specific facts. It was unimpressive 
and died quickly after a brief distribution to East Coast staff 
members. 

(continued on next page) 


READERS DIGEST 


Some people are annoyed by long reports and fund ap- 
peals, preferring a snappy note to digest quickly as they 
reach for the check book. This is a short form for their 
convenience. 

UDA has proven its value as a supporter of union de- 
mocracy. But it needs money to continue. Won’t you help 
raise $6,000 by mailing in a donation with the coupon below. 
Count on me as a Friend of Union Democracy in Action 


[] Enclosed find my contribution of $ 


[] I will contribute $ 
sustaining supporter. Remind me monthly. | 

[] Sorry, I cannot contribute now but I wish you well. } 
Remind me again. 


monthly as a regular | 


TRIALS MADE OF GREEN CHEESE 


Routine rages in Painters District 
Council 9, New York; another member 
has been tried, found guilty, and sen- 
tenced. The latest victim, Ed Topp, was 
supended for five years. At a meeting of 
Local 51, Mr. Topp had criticized the 
union’s representatives on a Joint In- 
dustry Board. The Board is financed ex- 
clusively by employers’. contributions 
which cover the salaries of the union’s 
representatives. Topp was charged with 
calling the D.C. representatives “agents” 
of the bosses. He retorts that he actually 
accused them of acting in the interests 
of the bosses. This fine line of juridical 
distinction was pondered by a Trial 


Board whose members are a vociferous 
part of the union Administration which 
Topp opposes. This verdict was never 1n 
doubt. 

Trial Boards in this union have de- 
vised some interesting procedural inno- 
vations. None of the defendants seem 


~ ever to bé declared innocent. If the Trial 
‘Board is somehow reluctant to make a 


public announcement of a guilty verdict, 
it simply remains mute. A finding of in- 
nocent might discredit the officials who 
levied the charges in the first place. And 
so, a year and a half ago reformers were 
tried in batches. But in most cases no 
verdict was ever announced. Are they 


guilty or not? No one can tell. 

But in one of these moldering cases, 
the Trial Board did report. It belatedly 
found Frank Schonfeld guilty and fined 
him and others $250. But on October 24, 
in District Federal Court, Judge J. D. 
Murphy ordered the fines returned and 
characterized the trial of Schonfeld, “If 
this be due process, the moon is made of 
green cheese.” 

Schonfeld had been an _ unsuccessful 
candidate against Martin Rarback for 
District Secretary-Treasurer in 1961. On 
December 15, The Day-Jewish Journal 
prominently featured his discussion arti- 
cle. 


CONFLICT IN PAINTERS UNION 


by Frank Schonfeld 


In order to “clean house,’ union members must be free 
to exercise certain rights without fear of intimidation or re- 
pression: the right to criticise union officials, the right to run 
for union office, the right to vote, the right to a fair and impar- 
fialitrialy ete’. 27: 

Democracy and justice are noble concepts. For hard-work- 
ing painters and paperhangers, they take form in down-to- 
earth “bread and butter” grievances. Painters have no job 
security whatsoever. A man can work in a shop for 10 years 
or more. He can be fired without any reason given and a new 
man can be hired in his place the same day. The union offers 
no protection. 

During the height of the building boom, unemployment 
was a problem for the painter. Laborers who pushed a broom 
earned more money than he did. I mention these grievances 
not to win over anybody but merely to give some explanation 
why 42%, of the painters and paperhangers in District Council 
9 supported me in the last election against the administration 
in power. Paperhangers are fighting for the existence of their 
local. After 8 weeks, their strike was broken by their own 
District Council. They are now forced to work without a con- 
tract, at a 10% cut in their take-home pay. 

Whether these grievances against the leadership are justi- 
fied or not, certainly, members of a union have a right to raise 
such issues and seek a democratic solution through union elec- 
tions. Formally, we have these rights in our union. However, 
for an election to mean something, there must be a choice, an 
opposition. 


$ $ FOR 1963 continued: 


One local leader in the Pulp, Sulphite Union dissented 
sharply from our interpretation of the situation in his union. 
Yet he commended us for our fairness and even proferred help. 

2. UDA has won a certain degree of public recognition. 
Without special solicitation, many university libraries have 
subscribed. Teachers and students have requested our reports 
as research material. Editor Benson lectured on unionism and 
democracy at the Student Union of the University of Pitts- 
burgh; he was appointed to the Labor Committee of the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union, a recognition, in effect, of the work 
of UDA. Articles and notices about UDA appeared in Dun’s 
Review, the United Teacher (AFL-CIO), Western Pulp and 
Paper Worker (Canadian Labor Congress), Village Voice, Mis- 
sissippi Free Press, the Amplifier (organ of the Rank and File 
in the Pulp, Sulphite union), Dissent, and several other smaller 


For eight years, there was no general election held for 
Secretary-Treasurer. There was no opposition. Candidates were 
eliminated by deals and technicalities. In 1961, there was an 
election with one opposition candidate against Rarback. Hew- 
ever, of the seven candidates who ran in local primaries for 
the nomination, six were placed on charges. Four were pun- 
ished with loss of the right to run for union office, the right 
to speak at or attend local meetings or to otherwise “partici- 
pate in the life of the organization” for a period of five years. 
One was fined and the other is awaiting a final verdict. 

In my case, I protested in vain that the Trial Board was 


biased, that the charges were unfounded, that I was being | 


punished for legally opposing the union leadership, etc. I was” 


found guilty. My appeal to the General Executive Board was 
turned down. 
When, after this, in conformity with our union constitu- 


| 


| 


tion, I went to Federal Court, U.S. Judge Thomas F. Murphy | 


agreed that my trial was a mockery and that “if this be due 
process the moon is made of green cheese.” He threw out the 
decision of the Trial Board as unfounded... . 

I believe that a Public Review Board, an impartial body 


such as exists in the United Automobile Workers Union is a} 


vital necessity to safeguard the rights of the individual worker 


and to make union democracy a reality as well as a formality | 


without resort to courts. The labor movement today is suffer- 
ing not from too much democracy, too much opposition, right, 
left or otherwise, but. from too little internal life, too much 
apathy, too much stagnating unanimity. 


* (from the Day-Jewish Journal) | 
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periodicals whose names are not known to us. 


3. UDA has had a modest response within the labor move- | 
ment. Bundles were paid for and distributed to fellow union-| 
ists by pulp-sulphite workers, machinists, painters, seamen, | 


teachers, and papermakers. Teachers from many states wrote 
for samples; Charles Cogen, President of the United Federa- 
tion of Teachers, was kind enough to send a letter of praise. 

4. UDA discussions of union trial procedure and its reports 
on the UAW’s Public Review Board met ‘with response in at 
least two unions. Frank Schonfeld, reform Painters leader, 
made the Public Review Board an important plank in the 
platform of his United Committee for Democracy. At the 1962 
convention of the Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill Workers 
union a proposal for the Public Review principle was pre 
sented by the reform caucus, the Rank and File Movement 
for Democratic Action. It was not adopted; but the very posing 

(continued on next page) 


The rights of staff representatives remains a_ bitterly 
disputed issue in the labor movement. The ILGWU coldly 
refuses to bargain with FOUR, its staff union, despite an 
NLRB order. The I.U.E. has dismissed staff members in 
the heat of a faction fight. In the International Association 
of Machinists, a group of long time Representatives was 
fired after supporting Roy M. Brown against incumbent 
Elmer Walker for Secretary-Treasurer of the International. 
On the other hand; however, the Textile Workers Union of 
America, in May 1962, adopted a novel constitutional clause 
which allows the grievances of staff representatives to go to 
arbitration. 


ture. In 1950-52, the TWUA-CIO was wracked by a struggle 
between two groups: the administration led by then Presi- 
dent Rieve and an opposition led by Vice-President George 
Baldanzi. The opposition was widespread and strong. When 
its rights were trampled on in familiar fashion, it split off 
to join the AFL United Textile Workers. Perhaps those 
who lived through that fight are seeking new means of pre- 


5 $ FOR 1963 continued: 


of the idea for discussion was an advance. Regrettably, the 
{United Auto Workers union does nothing to popularize its 
wn principle of Public Review in the labor movement, ap- 
parently reconciled to the privacy of its own virtue. Until the 
IJAW uses its own power to extend its own principle we can 
expect only this limited inching forward. But at least there 
vas a sign of interest. 

5. UDA brings a measure of moral and practical aid to 
mnion reformers. 

Last year, Ciepley and Rappaport, the two expeued I.A.M. 
jnachinists went to Federal District Court where their com- 
aint was dismissed on a technicality, allowing no opportu- 
ity to present the merits of their case. After this setback, the 
ourt case had to be abandoned for sheer lack of money; legal 
Josts had put us out of business. Union reformers had lost 
mother battle because their opponent was too rich and too 
(trong; that is common enough. But they had carried their 
ase effectively to the public and kept alive the issue of union 
emocracy. That was unusual. 

One young attorney, Burton Hall, was induced to take up 
e cause of rank and file reformers, serving embattled groups 
ind individuals at a nominal fee, sometimes no fee at all. At 
sacrifice of his own time and money, he has already won 
nportant successes in the courts for members of the Steam- 
tters union and of the Painters union. 

1 In Painters District Council 9, the reform candidate for 
jhe union’s highest District post, Frank Schonfeld, and many 
&her supporters of an opposition movement in the union, 
ced assorted fabricated charges after the union elections and 
ent through the farce that passes for trials in many unions. 
femocracy was, and remains, in serious danger in D.C. 9. 
ories in UDA brought the case to public attention and 
Iped find legal counsel for the reformers. The trials were 
pmpleted but in most cases no verdict was announced and 
j> penalties imposed. Schonfeld was fined but so far that 
fnalty has been successfully challenged in Federal Court. 
ince then, others have been placed on trial. Meanwhile, Radio 
lation WBAI scheduled a panel discussion on union democ- 
icy involving Schonfeld; Benjamin Naumoff, Regional Direc- 
r of the Bureau of Labor Management Reports; and Benson. 


Projects: 1963 


} As a main project for 1963 UDA will report on union 
}mocracy and the U.S. Department of Labor’s Bureau of 


Rights For Textile Union Representatives 


The union’s own past calls attention to this new depar- 


serving democracy for the future. The text of the provision 
follows: 

“Any International Representative who has been on the 
payroll of the International Union for more than 90 days 
may submit a written grievance arising out of his employ- 
ment relations to the General President for adjustment 
within two weeks of the occurrence of the acts complained 
of. The written grievance shall contain a brief statement of 
the facts. If it is not adjusted to thé satisfaction of the par- 
ties within 2 weeks after having been submitted to the 
General President, the International- Representative may 
submit his grievance to arbitration within 5 days. 

“The arbitration shall be conducted by the American 
Arbitration Association in accordance with its labor arbi- 
tration rules. The arbitrator may award any relief which 
he believes appropriate, including but not limited to rein- 
statement with back pay. His decision shall be rendered 
within 30 days after hearing unless extended by agreement 
of the parties and shall be final and binding on all parties.” 


Labor Management Reports, the agency responsible for en- 
forcing the election provisions of the 1959 labor law. 

Violations of internal democracy are still common in im- 
portant sectors of the labor movement. With no full time staff 
and with only diligent attention to facts accessible to readers 
of the English language, UDA has reported events among 
painters, machinists, seamen, and papermakers. If elemental 
facts remain undisclosed, it is not that they are mysterious. 
What lacks is the will to find them. 

What does the Administration in Washington and _ its 
Department of Labor propose? If existing law is adequate, 
why is the Department of Labor unable to sustain the demo- 
cratic rights of unionists? In that case, the Department must 
answer for an inadequate enforcement of an adequate law. 
On the other hand, if the Department does its best under 
existing law, it is time to tell the public where that law is 
insufficient. : 

Actually, the Department of Labor, in its official reports, 
leaves the impression that all goes well; and where it does not, 
the Department keeps everything nicely under control. This 
public optimism does not square with the facts reported by 
UDA. 

These are questions we will raise in our 1963 public report. 
UDA can make a unique contribution. We are, it is true, 
poverty stricken; but as a compensating consolation, we are 
under no compulsion to be silent. It would require a big staff 
and ample resources for a thorough private assessment of the 
work of the Department of Labor in this whole field. UDA 
cannot fill that need. But we can test the effectiveness of the 
Bureau of Labor Management Reports in two critical situa- 
tions. And, reader, with your help we will do exactly that. 

(continued on next page) 


UNION DEMOCRACY IN ACTION 

Box 62 Knickerbocker Station, New York 2, N. Y. 

[] Enclosed is $3.00. I want to subscribe to UDA 
(10 issues) 

[_] Use the enclosed donation to circulate UDA. 


[] Send sample copies to the list I enclose. 


From a Garment Worker on Democracy 


The writer of the following letter ts a 
worker-member of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union. Herbert 
Hill has sharply attacked the union ad- 
ministration in a statement available 
from the NAACP, 20 West 40th Street. 
Gus Tyler's reply is available from the 
ILGWU, 1710 Broadway,New York City. 
However, no discussion would be ade- 
quate without consideration of the views 
presented below. In judging the facts, we 
have complete confidence in the integrity 
and reliability of our correspondent. 


May a member of Local 60 for some 
25 years attempt to shed a little light on 
the ILGWU, Powell Committee, NAACP 
hassle? 


The greatest service and unintended 
whitewash has been handed the union by 
the completely inaccurate charges served 
up by the so-called investigation. What- 
ever its faults, and they are considerable, 
racialism in the industry and union is 
practically non-existent. Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans work in the industry, join 
the union, serve as executive board mem- 
bers and paid officers, on the same basis 
as white members. If David Dubinsky, 
with a sense of self-restraint, instead of 
getting intoxicated with his own self- 


righteousness, had presented himself 
flanked by all the Negro and Puerto 
Rican executive board members and staff 
representatives, the charges would have 
been refuted right then and there. There 
is no such thing as upgrading in the in- 
dustry. Improvement is sought within 
the craft by getting a better shop, and not 
by moving into another craft. 

Nevertheless, one basic problem in- 
volves both Negroes and whites: the ab- 
solute domination of union affairs by the 
paid officialdom. If a Negro becomes 
manager of an ILG local, and this is 
likely in view of the hyper-public relation 
consciousness of Dubinsky, it would dem- 
onstrate only that a Negro has been 
handpicked by the top brass. In New 
York City alone, I can only think of one 
instance out of thousands of individual 
elections, where the incumbent was 
ousted. I do not include, of course, elec- 
tions in which the incumbent’s defeat 
was inspired by the top administration. 
If one wishes to risk intellectual suffoca- 
tion, read the official convention proceed- 
ings. If in thousands of pages, anyone 
finds critical or independent thought, it 
will be one of the great research miracles 
of our time. 

How are these conditions perpetuated? 
Here is the nub of the problem, where 
members really suffer. For the edification 


of the naive, I refer to the absolute con- 
trol of the better paying jobs by the off 
cials. If a union official can decide wheth- 
er I will press dresses for $4,000 a year 
or for $8,000, he really leaves me no room 
for an objective expression of opinion 
regarding his honesty and competence. 
If a congressional investigator had gotten 
the names of those working in the twenty- 
five highest paying shops and traced their 
political and work history, he could have 
done more to reveal the true state of 
affairs in the union than all the blasts 
and counterblasts hurled by the contend- 
ing parties. The other method of main- 
taining a self-perpetuating bureaucracy 
is by confronting thousands of individual 
and helpless members with one organiza- 
tion, ie. the officialdom. With a kindly 
nod in the direction of democracy, Du- 
binsky permits members, only three 
months in every three years, to organize 
for the purpose of contesting elections. 
Any would-be organizer may reflect on 
the possibilities of success under such 
conditions. 

I certainly do not discount the natural 
inertia of a membership, especially one 
which is overwhelmingly female in com- 
position. But inertia and apathy are the 
rule everywhere. They can be overcome 
but only in the absence of the silent in- 


timidators mentioned above. | 
| 
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$ $ FOR 1963 continued: 


Since 1958, we have been publicizing the little-known efforts 
of union reformers. In our special report we draw upon that 
experience to stimulate a renewed awareness of union demo- 
crats in an attempt to buttress their legal rights. These men 
possess theoretical rights written into the law of the land and 
the law of their unions; the problem is to make these hypo- 
thetical rights a reality of daily life. 

UDA No. 7 reprinted an exchange of letters with John L. 
Holcombe, BLMR Commissioner. Several months later, Mr. 
Holcombe reopened the correspondence to justify, at length, 
his Bureau’s dismissal of complaints from members of one 
union. Obviously we helped remind the Bureau that its de- 
cisions must pass public scrutiny. But more is required. Three 
years have passed since the 1959 labor law went into effect. 
It is time to assess the effectiveness of government agencies 
charged with enforcing provisions for union democracy. We 
propose to publish the full correspondence with the BLMR 
as a springboard for initiating a public discussion. If adequate 
funds are available, our report will circulate widely to the 
press, to members of Congress, and many others so that gov- 
ernment in this area may remain accountable to the citizenry. 
This report will be our major project in the months ahead but 
our financial appeal is intended, in addition, to keep UDA 
going for another year. 


Finances: 1963 


We appeal for a fund of $6,000 in 1963. This is no more 
than our goal last year. But now we can do more effective 
work with the same money. UDA has a key mailing list of 
some 2,000 persons active in labor, liberal, civil rights, and 
civil liberties causes. Readers and sympathizers have provided 


lists of other thousands of active unionists at every level of 
leadership. Now we know who they are; it is easier to reach 
them. 

The anticipated budget for 1963 is as follows: 
Special report, 12 pages and 8,000 copies minimum.... 
Three regular: issues;"at least 5,000 copiesiee...0. 
Promotional literature and advertising 
Clerical help, mailing service, miscellaneous editorial.... 75 

UDA deserves support. There is no other publication that 
fills the need; none that even tries. But it requires regula 
and substantial help. If you agree, why not send your donatio 
now before it slips your mind? 

First, and most important, you can join the Friends of 
Union Democracy in Action who contribute monthly. Even 
dollar a month, paid consistently, adds up. If you sign for 
regular pledge, we will send you a monthly reminder. Thi 
fund has already become our bread and butter sustenance bu 
many more friends belong on the list by conviction and b 
resources. 

Second, if you hate to be bothered with mailing small sum 
every month, why not do it all at once and mail us a substanj 
tial sum? Substantial is the amount you can afford, whic 
you think twice about giving, and then give. 

Third, if you can’t spare much now, give something. 
send one complimentary subscription for a friend. 

Fourth, if you are completely and thoroughly and pal 
fully broke and want somehow to help, why not write a 
encouraging note to let us know how you feel. And send th 
names of friends who would be interested in samples. 

For those who are not broke, what is needed at this jun 
ture is to transform the elements of respect, good wishes, an 
most welcome praise into the universal coin of hard cash. 

H. W. Benson, March 1963 
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Union Democracy in Action 


OUR DAY 
IN 


COURT 


Union democracy scored an impressive legal victory on 
April 18 in a case argued by Attorney Burton H. Hall on be- 
half of Solomon Salzhandler against officials of Painters Dis- 
trict Council 9 and Local 442 in New York. The U.S. Court 
of Appeals, Second Circuit, ruling it illegal to try members 
on charges of slander in unions, reversed a lower court deci- 
sion. The Painters Union may appeal to the Supreme Court. 
The immediate practical effects of the decision and its future 
implications for strengthening the legal foundations of union 
democracy, are far-reaching. For that reason, we reprint the 
full text as a special issue of UDA. 

Salzhandler, elected Financial Secretary of Painters Local 
442, accused his Business Agent of mishandling the local’s 
money. The B.A., powerful in District Council affairs, brought 
charges of “slander” against Salzhandler. A Trial Committee 
of District officials, who had ignored Salzhandler’s reports of 
financial malpractices, removed him from office and suspended 
him from the union for five years. 

There was nothing extraordinary about these facts. In the 


FULL TEXT: U.S. APPEALS COURT DECISION 


No. 9 


same union, three other oppositionists had been penalized on 
similar charges of slander: Harold Robins, Phil Tackler, and 
Ed Topp. (The union has reinstated them pending appeal to 
the Supreme Court.) The slander charge is a familiar device 
for silencing and suppressing criticism in unions. It is employed 
when convenient by A. J. Hayes, President of the Machinists 
and (ironically) Chairman of the virtually defunct AFL-CIO 
Ethical Practices Committee. 

Hayes used it in 1959 to expel Irwin Rappaport and 
Marion Ciepley from IAM Lodge 113 in Chicago. He used it 
against Joseph Addison in District Lodge 727 in California. 
After a two-year investigation an official auditor reported that 
nearly $90,000 had been misappropriated from District funds 
and recommended that District officials be compelled to make 
restitution. Addison demanded action against the guilty offi- 
cials. Hayes appointed a Special Trial Board which found 
Addison guilty of slander and Hayes expelled him. 

These are only a few arrant examples. If a critic of a 
ruling administration charges that he has been slandered by 
the officials, his complaint is contemptuously ignored or dis- 
missed. But if the official charges that he has been slandered 
by a critic, the result is usually quite different. The opposi- 
tionist can expect trial before a committee chosen by his 
enemies and prompt punishment. This farce, as a result of the 
Appeals Court decision, is now illegal. If officials charge 
“slander,” they may go to court at their own expense just like 
any ordinary citizen. 

The Court has made a clear declaration for union democ- 
racy. So far, AFL-CIO leaders have not found a way to defend 
members’ rights under attack in any affiliate. Now, an imperi- 
ous painters’ officialdom may seek to overturn the court de- 
cision. What position, public and private, will responsible 
labor leaders take in this case? That remains to be seen. The 
answer will be important in defining the character of labor 
leadership today. 


UNITED STATES COURT OF APPEALS 
For the Second Circuit 
No. 138—October Term, 1962 
(Argued November 28, 1962—Decided April 18, 1963) 
Docket No. 27756 


Solomon Salzhandler, Plantiff-Appellant, v. Louis Caputo, 
as President, or Martin Rarback, as Secretary-Treasurer of 
District Council 9 of New York City, Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and Paperhangers of America, Isadore Webman, 
individually and as President, or Sam Goldstein, as Treasurer 
of Local Union 442, Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators & 
Paperhangers of America, Defendants-Appellees. 


Before: Lumbard, Chief Judge, Clark and Kaufman, Cir- 
cuit Judges. 

Appeal from judgment of the United States District Court 
for the Southern District of New York, Fred L. Wham, J., dis- 
missing a complaint brought under the Labor Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959, Sec. 102, 29 U. S. CG: 
Sec. 412, which alleged an abridgement of plaintiff's freedom 
of speech as protected by Sec. 101 (a) (2) of the above Act, 
29 U. S. C. Sec. 411 (a) (2). We reverse and remand. 


Burton H. Hall, New York, N. Y., for plaintiff-appellant. 


Harold Dublirer, New York, N. Y. (Michael A. Buonora, 
New York, N. Y., on the brief) for defendants-appellees. 


Lumbard, Chief Judge: 


This appeal raises an important question of the rights of 
union members under the Labor Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act of 1959, 29 U.S. C. Sections 401-531; whether 
a union member’s allegedly libelous statements regarding the 
handling of union funds by union officers justify disciplinary 
action against the member and his exclusion from any partici- 
pation in the affairs of the union for five years, including 
speaking and voting at meetings and even attending meetings. 
We hold that the LMDRA protects the union member in the 


exercise of his right to make such charges without reprisal by 
the union; that any provisions of the union constitution which 
make such criticism, whether libelous or not, subject to union 
discipline are unenforceable; and that the Act allows redress 
for such unlawful treatment. Accordingly we reverse the judg- 
ment rendered by Judge Wham, sitting in the United States 
Distric Court for the Southern District of New York, which 
dismissed the union member’s complaint and we remand the 
case for further proceedings. 

Solomon Salzhandler, a member of Local 442, Brother- 
hood of Painters, Decorators & Paperhangers of America, 
brought suit in the district court following the decision of a 
Trial Board of the union’s New York District Council No. 9 
that he had untruthfully accused Isadore Webman, the presi- 
dent of the local, of the crime of larceny. The Trial Board 
found that Salzhandler’s “unsupported accusations” violated 
the union’s constitution which prohibited “conduct unbecom- 
ing a member * * *”, “acts detrimental to * * * interests of 
the Brotherhood”, “libeling, slandering * * * fellow members 
[or] officers of local unions” and “‘acts and conduct * * * in- 
consistent with the duties, obligations and fealty of a mem- 
bers % 

Salzhandler’s complaint alleged that his charges against 
Webman were an exercise of his rights as a member of the 
union and that the action of the Trial Board was in violation 
of the provisions of the LMRDA under which he was entitled 
to relief. 

The undisputed facts developed during the trial in the 
district court amply support Salzhandler’s claims for relief. 

Salzhandler was elected financial secretary of Local 442 in 
1953. He was reelected thereafter and at the times in question 
he was serving a three-year term which was to end June 30, 
1962. His weekly compensation as an officer was $35, of which 
$25 was salary and $10 was for expenses. The dispute giving 
rise to this suit was touched off in November 1960 by Salz- 
handler’s distribution to members of Local 442 of a leaflet 
which accused Webman of mishandling of union funds. 

Prior to the audit each July, Salzhandler obtained the 
checks for the auditor. In going over the union’s checks in 
July 1960 Salzhandler noticed that two checks, one for $800 
and one for $375, had been drawn to cover the expenses of 
Webman and one Max Schneider at two union conventions to 
which they were elected delegates. The $800 check, drawn on 
August 21, 1959 to Webman’s order, was endorsed by Web- 
man and his wife. The $375 check, drawn on March 4, 1960 
to “Cash,” was likewise endorsed by Webman and his wife. 
Schneider’s endorsement did not appear on either check. 
Schneider had died on May 31, 1960. 

On July 15, 1960 two checks, each for $6, were drawn as 
refunds of dues paid by Max Schneider and another deceased 
member. Such checks were ordinarily mailed to the widows. 
Webman, however, brought the two checks to Salzhandler and 
told him to deposit them in a special fund for the benefit of 
the son of Max Schneider. Salzhandler refused to do this be- 
cause the checks were not endorsed. Thereafter Sol Feldman 
and W. Shirpin, who were trustees of the local, each endorsed 
one of the checks and Salzhandler made the deposit a3 Web- 
man had requested.? 
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In November 1960 Salzhandler distributed to members 
of the local a leaflet which accused Webman of improper con- 
duct with regard to union funds and of referring to members 
of the union by such names as “thieves, scabs, robbers, scabby 
bosses, bums, pimps, f-bums, [and] jail birds. 3 Attached to 
the leaflet were photostats of the four checks. With regard to 
the convention checks, Salzhandler wrote: 

“The last convention lasted five days, Monday August 31, to 
Friday, September 4, 1959. The delegates of 442 presented their cre- 
dentials Monday, August 21, and on Thursday, September 3, as soon 
as they got the mileage fare, they disappeared. They were absent at 
Thursday afternoon session. The most the chairman should have 
gotten was a weeks pay and allowance—$250.00. The auditor's report 
shows he got $200 in pay and $300 in expenses—$500, or twice what 
was coming to him, and also $300 as expenses for the Business Agent. 
The check was made out to Cash for $800 (photostat enclosed). So 
was the voucher. It does not indicate that Max Schneider got any of 
it. The same goes for a check made out only to I. Webman on March 
4, 1960 for another convention, where the chairman was to get $250, 
but got $375. It does not indicate Schneider got his share. Were the 
checks legal?” 

The leaflet also branded Webman as a “petty robber” of the 
two $6 checks: fe 

“To prove himself most unworthy of any trust, he performed the 
cheapest petty act ever. Two widows were refunded each $6.00 for 
overpayment of dues, Two checks were issued to that effect. The 
petty robber had two of his friends sign their names and the chair- 
man declared these two checks as contributions to the special tax for 
Michael Schneider—photostats of checks enclosed.” 

On December 13, 1960 Webman filed charges against Salz- 
handler with the New York District Council No. 9 of the 
union, alleging that Salzhandler had violated the union consti- 
tution, Sec. 267, by libelling and slandering him in implying 
that he, Webman, had not reimbursed Max Schneider for con- 
vention expenses and that he had been a “petty robber” in 
causing the two $6 checks to be deposited in the Michael 
Schneider fund, rather than being paid over to the two widows. 
The charge went on to state that Salzhandler was guilty of 
“acts and conduct inconsistent with the duties, obligations 
and fealty of a member or officer of the Brotherhood” and that 
the net effect of the leaflet was untruthfully to accuse an officer 
of the union of the crime of larceny. For over six hours on the 
evening of February 23, 1961, Salzhandler was tried by a five- 
member Trial Board of the District Council. As the union 
rules permitted, Salzhandler was represented by a union mem- 
ber who was not a lawyer. At the trial, Webman introduced 
the leaflet. Salzhandler produced the photostats and was ques- 
tioned by the Trial Board. Webman’s witnesses testified that 
the convention expenditures were approved by the member- 
ship. Salzhandler produced three witnesses who testified that 
Webman had called members names as alleged in the leaflet. 

Not until April 2, 1961 did Salzhandler receive notice of 
the Trial Board’s decision and his removal from office and this 
was from a printed postal card mailed to all members: 

“By a decision of the Trial Committee of District Council 9, Sol 
Saltzhandler (sic) is no longer Financial Secretary of Local Union 
442." 

Thereafter, on April 4, the District Council mailed to Salz- 
handler only the final paragraph of its five page “Decision’’ 
which read as follows: 

“It is our decision that Brother Solomon Salzhandler be pro- 
hibited from participating in the affairs of L.U. 442, or of any other 
Local Union of the Brotherhood, or of District Council 9, for a 
period of five (5) years. He shall not be permitted during that period 
to attend meetings of L.U. 442, to vote on any matter, to have the 
floor at any meeting of any other Local Union affiliated with the 
District Council, or to be a candidate for any position in any local 
Union or in the District Council. In all other respects, Brother Salz- 
handler’s rights and obligations as a member of the Brotherhood 
shall be continued.” 

Salzhandler did not receive a copy of the full opinion of the 
Trial Board until after this action was commenced on June 
14, 1961. Meanwhile, as the union constitution required appeal 
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within 30 days, Salzhandler filed intraunion appeals with the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Brotherhood on April 12 and 28. 
At the time this action was brought, plaintiff had received no 
word regarding said appeals.+ 

On May 15, 1961, Salzhandler attempted to attend a meet- 
ing of the local but was prevented from doing so by Webman. 
The complaint alleges that Webman assaulted Salzhandler and 
used violence in removing him. 

This action was commenced in the federal court under 
the Labor Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959, 
Sec. 102, 29 U. S. C, Sec. 412, requesting a nullification of the 
order of the Trial Board, reinstatement in the position as 
financial secretary, and damages. 

Judge Wham dismissed the complaint holding that the 
Trial Board’s conclusion that the leaflet was libelous was suff- 
ciently supported by the evidence. He went further, however, 
and made an independent finding that the statements were, 
in fact, libelous. The court held, as a matter of law, that “The 
rights accorded members of labor unions under Title I of the 
Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959 * * * 
do not include the right of a union member to libel or slander 
officers of the union.” We do not agree. 

The LMRDA of 1959 was designed to protect the rights 
of union members to discuss freely and criticize the manage- 
ment of their unions and the conduct of their officers. The 
legislative history and the extensive hearings which preceded 
the enactment of the statute abundantly evidence the inten- 
tion of the Congress to prevent union officials from using their 
disciplinary powers to silence criticism and punish those who 
dare to question and complain.5 The statute is clear and ex- 
plicit. Under a subchapter heading of “Bill of Rights of Mem- 
bers of Labor Organizations,” Secs. 101 (a) (1) and (2), 29 U. S. 
C. Secs. 411 (a) (1) and (2), provides: 

“(1) Equal rights.—-Every member of a labor organization shall 
have equal rights and privileges within such organization to nominate 
candidates, to vote in elections or referendums of the labor organiza- 
tion, to attend membership meetings, and to participate in the delib- 
erations and voting upon the business of such meetings, subject to 
reasonable rules and regulations in such organization’s constitution 
and bylaws. 

“(2) Freedom of speech and assembly.—Every member of any 
labor organization shall have the right to meet and assemble freely 
with other members; and to express any views, arguments, or opin- 
ions; and to express at meetings of the labor organization his views, 
upon candidates in an election of the labor organization or upon any 
business properly before the meeting, subject to the organization’s 
established and reasonable rules pertaining to the conduct of meet- 
ings: Provided, That nothing herein shall be construed to impair the 
right of a labor organization to adopt and enforce reasonable rules 
as to the responsibility of every member toward the organization as 
an institution and to his refraining from conduct that would inter- 
fere with its performance of its legal or contractual obligations.” 
Section 102, 29 U.S. C. Sec. 412, safeguards the rights just 
enumerated by providing: 

“Any person whose rights secured by the provisions of this title 
have been infringed by any violation of this title may bring a civil 
action in a district court of the United States for such relief (includ- 
ing injunctions) as may be appropriate. Any such action against a 
labor organization shall be brought in the district court of the United 
States for the district where the alleged violation occurred, or where 
the principal office of such labor organization is located.” 

Section 609, 29 U. S. C. Sec. 529 makes doubly secure the 
protection of the members in the exercise of their rights by 
providing: 

“It shall be unlawful for any labor organization or any officer, 
agent, shop steward, or other representative of a labor organization, 
or any employee thereof to fine, suspend, expel, or otherwise disci- 
pline any of its members for exercising any right to which he is 
entitled under the provisions of this Act. The provisions of section 
102 shall be applicable in the enforcement of this section.” 

Appellees argue that just as constitutionally protected 
speech does not include libelous utterances, Beauharnais v. 
Illinois, 343 U. S. 250, 266 (1952), the speech protected by 


UNION COLLEGE TEACHERS ADOPT PUBLIC 
REVIEW BOARD. 


College professors are becoming union members. The 
United Federation of College Teachers was chartered in 
New York City on April 29 as Local 1460 of the Ameri- 


can Federation of Teachers with a reported membership 
of 300. 


The Constitution of the new union gives final and 
binding authority to a Public Review Board on all mat- 
ters of admission, suspension, and expulsion of members. 


the statute likewise does not include libel and slander. The 
analogy to the First Amendment is not convincing. In Beau- 
harnais, the Supreme Court recognized the possibility that 
state action might stifle criticism under the guise of punishing 
libel. However, because it felt that abuses could be prevented 
by the exercise of judicial authority, 343 U. S. at 263-64, the 
court sustained a state criminal libel statute. But the union 
is not a political unit to whose disinterested tribunals an 
alleged defamer can look for an impartial review of his 
“crime.” © It is an economic action group, the success of which 
depends in large measure on a unity of purpose and sense of 
solidarity among its members. 

The Trial Board in the instant case consisted of union 
officials, not judges. It was a group to which the delicate prob- 
lems of truth or falsehood, privilege, and ‘fair comment” were 
not familiar. Its procedure is peculiarly unsuited for drawing 
the fine line between criticism and defamation, yet, were we 
to adopt the view of the appellees, each charge of libel would 
be given a trial de novo in the federal court—an impractical 
result not likely contemplated by Congress, see 105 Cong. 
Rec. 6026 (daily ed. April 25, 1959) (colloquy between Sena- 
tor Goldwater and Senator Clark)—and such a Trial Board 
would be the final arbiter of the extent of the union mem- 
ber’s protection under Sec. 101 (a) (2).” 

In a proviso to Sec. 101 (a) (2), there are two express ex- 
ceptions to the broad rule of free expression. One relates to 
“the responsibility of every member toward the organization 
as an institution.” The other deals with interference with the 
union’s legal and contractual obligations. 

While the inclusion of only two exceptions, without more, 
does not mean that others were intentionally excluded, we 
believe that the legislative history supports the conclusion 
that Congress intended only those exceptions which were 
expressed.8 

The expression of views by Salzhandler did not come 
within either exception in the proviso to Sec. 101 (a) (2). The 
leaflet did not interfere in any way with the union’s legal or 
contractual obligations and the union has never claimed that 
it did. Nor could Salzhandler’s charges against Webman be 
construed as a violation of the “responsibility of every mem- 
ber toward the organization as an institution.” Quite the con- 
trary; it would seem clearly in the interest of proper and 
honest management of union affairs to permit members to 
question the manner in which the union’s officials handle the 
union’s funds and how they treat the union’s members. It is 
that interest which motivated the enactment of the statute and 
which would be immeasurably frustrated were we to interpret 
it so as to compel each dissatisfied and questioning member 
to draw, at the peril of union discipline, the thin and tenuous 
line between what is libelous and what is not. This is espe- 
cially so when we consider that the Act was designed largely 
to curtail such vices as the mismanagement of union funds, 
criticism of which by union members is always likely to be 
viewed by union officials as defamatory. 

The union argues that there is a public interest in pro- 
moting the monolithic character of unions in their dealings 


with employers. But the Congress weighed this factor and de- 
cided that the desirability of protecting the democratic process 
within the unions outweighs any possible weakening of unions 
in their dealings with employers which may result from the 
freer expression of opinions within the unions. 

The democratic and free expression of opinion in any 
eroup necessarily develops disagreements and divergent opin- 
ions. Freedom of expression would be stifled if those in power 
could claim that any charges against them were libelous and 
then proceed to discipline those responsible on a finding that 
the charges were false. That is precisely what Webman and 
the Trial Board did here when they punished Salzhandler with 
a five-year ban of silence and stripped him of his office. 

So far as union discipline is eoncerned Salzhandler had a 
right to speak his mind and spread his opinions regarding the 
union’s officers, regardless of whether his statements were true 
or false. It was wholly immaterial to Salzhandler’s cause of 
action under the LMRDA whether he spoke truthfully or not, 
and accordingly Judge Wham’s views on whether Salzhandler’s 
statements were true are beside the point. Here Salzhandler’s 
charges against Webman related to the handling of union 
funds; they concerned the way the union was managed. The 
Congress has decided that it is in the public interest that 
unions be democratically governed and toward that end that 
discussion should be free and untrammeled and that reprisals 
within the union for the expression of views should be pro- 
hibited. It follows that although libelous statements may be 
made the basis of civil suit between those concerned, the union 
may not subject a member to any disciplinary action on a 
finding by its governing board that such statements are libel- 
ous. The district court erred in dismissing the complaint. 

Accordingly, we reverse the judgment of the district court 
and direct entry of judgment for the plaintiff which, among 
other things, should assess damages and enjoin the defendants 
from carrying out any punishment imposed by the District 
Council Trial Board. 


Notes: 


1 Brotherhood Constitution Sec. 267 (5), (6), (10) and (16). 

2At the trial Webman testified that he had authorization from the 
widows. 

3Salzhandler claims that he reported these purported irregularities to 
the local’s membership at a meeting in August 1960. He further asserts 
that he filed formal charges against Webman at about the same time. The 
defendants denied that Salzhandler had taken these actions. Judge Wham 
made no findings on these disputed facts. ae. : 

‘The parties are agreed that Salzhandler exhausted his intraunion 
remedies. We do not pass upon the question of whether, in a case such as 
this, the plaintiff must first exhaust his intraunion remedies. Aaa 

5The Senate Select Committee to Investigate Improper Activities in 
Labor-Management Relations was created to investigate improper activities 
in the field of labor management relations. S$. Res. 74, 85 Cong. Ist Sess., 
reproduced, 103 Cong. Rec. 1264-1265. It filed a number of reports. See S. 
Rept. 1417, 85th Cong. 2d Sess. (1958); S. Repts. 620, 621, 86th Cong. Ist 
Sess. (1959); S. Rept. 1139, 86th Cong., 2d Sess. (1960). The legislative his- 
tory of the “Bill of Rights” portion of the LMRDA is reproduced, 2 Legis- 
lative History of the Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 
1959 at 1102-1119, 12220-1239. a: 

®Union discipline for libel has been characterized as a form of crimi- 
nal sanction, Summers, The Law of Union Discipline. What Courts Do in 
Fact, 70 Yale L. J. 175, 178 (1960). 

7See Summers, American Legislation for Union Democracy, 25 Mod. 
L. Rev. 273, 287: 

“The most difficult problem arises when a member is expelled for 
‘slandering a union officer.’ Union debates are characterized by vitriol and 
calumny, and campaigns for office are salted with overstated accusations. 
Defining the scope of fair comment in political contests is never easy, and 
in this context is nearly impossible. To allow the union to decide this issue 
in the first instance is to invite retaliation and represson and to frustrate 
one of the principal reasons for protecting this right—to enable members 
to oust corrupt leadership through the democratic process.” 

8 As initially introduced before the Senate, the freedom of speech sec- 
tion was absolute in form. See 105 Cong. Rec. 5810 (daily ed. April 22, 
1959). The section was in fact passed in that form. 7d. at 5827. Later the 
question came to be reconsidered and the free speech section was amended 
to include the two express exceptions. Jd. at 6030 (daily ed. April 25, 1959). 
In effect, the section as initially passed took away the power of unions to 
punish for expressions of views. The subsequent amendment restored that 
power in only two situations. 

We are referred to certain statements made during the debate in the 
Senate which allegedly indicate that “reasonable restraints” on speech were 
intended. See; e.g., 105 Cong. Rec. 6022 (daily ed. April 25, 1959) (re- 
marks of Senator Kuchel). We find these statements to be ambiguous and 
we are not persuaded that exceptions other than those specified were 
intended. 


To Friends of Union Democracy in Action: 


THIS WAS YOUR VICTORY 


Burton H. Hall, attorney for Salzhandler, is one of our 
UDA sponsors. You will be gratified by some background 
on his brilliant success in this instance. 

It is sad, but no government administrative agencies 
have defended democracy in Painters D.C. 9, not the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, not the Department of Labor, 
not the Bureau of Labor-Management Reports. On the other 
hand, BLMR Commissioner Holcombe, gratuitously gave 
D.C. 9 officials a public administrative exoneration on 
August 3, 1962. 

Only the judiciary has curbed assaults on democracy 
here and three factors combined to make the court appeal 
possible. 


UL The United Committee for Democracy in D.C. 9: 
This painters reform movement, organized by Frank Schon- 
feld, candidate for District Secretary-Treasurer, spurred a 
movement for union democracy and give moral encourage- 
ment to all, including Salzhandler. ; 


2. Burton H. Hall: Mr. Hall served without fee because 
of his own dedication to principle. After his suspension, 
Salzhandler couldn’t get a job and could just afford the 
basic minimum court costs of about $20.00. Appeal to a 
higher court was possible only when the District Court 
granted permission to appeal in forma pauperis: the trial 
was transcribed at government expense; Salzhandler was 
exempted from other court costs; the appeal was heard from 
typewritten briefs instead of printed ones. 


3. Union Democracy in Action: This case was first 
brought to public attention two years ago in UDA No. 3, 
“Intellectuals, Painters, and Harry Van Arsdale.” And, in 
August 1961, UDA sponsored a discussion of “Public Re- 
view and Union Democracy” to hear Norman Thomas, Dan 
House of UAW Local 365, and Schonfeld. 

All three were indispensable. Without union painters, 
democrats and reformers, nothing would have begun. With- 
out Hall, no capable legal defense would have been avail- 
able. Without UDA the others would not have come to- 
gether or have been imbued with confidence that success 
was possible. This is a remarkable confirmation of our basic 
theme that the effective defense of union democracy requires 
the collaboration of unionists, intellectuals, liberals, and 
civil libertarians. It is only one example of what might be 
possible if this principle were widely applied in practice. 

Soon, we hope to give a new added force to the demand 
for union democracy. In an early issue, UDA will review 
some of the actions (and lack of action) of government 
agencies responsible for protecting members’ rights in their 
unions. 

Meanwhile, we must continue UDA. It is not easy with 
only the dimes and dollars of sympathizers. Won’t you give 
and give generously now. It is urgently needed. And, we 
are proud to say, it is indeed worthwhile. 


H. W. Benson, editor 


May, 1963 


Union Democracy in Action 


As a last reluctant resort, the United Federation of Teach- 
} asserts its readiness to strike for the needs of New York 
ichers. A strike would provoke no real crisis in the school sys- 
n only a temporary inconvenience. Time lost might have to 

made up. Busy mothers might have to look outside the 

1001 for babysitters. The so-called ‘“‘crisis’’ arises because the 
*T insists, on principle, on the right to strike and for that it 
threatened direly by a hostile press and irate government 
icials. There is no crisis in fact; there is a crisis over principle. 
ihether the strike takes place or not, the issue is posed: shall 
iblic employees have the right to strike? 
_ A running anti-UFT strike campaign is mounted by the 
‘w York Times so that the unwary reader might imagine that 
tchers enjoy nothing better than to abandon students, take 
| placards, and parade to and fro on the city streets. Anti- 
jike editorials abound; strikes, however, have been rare. Under 
('T leadership, teachers have struck for only two days. One 
y, and only one, in 1961; one day, and only one, in 1962. That 
ull. This fact is cited not to minimize the issue but to under- 
re the actual issue. It is not: are teachers disrupting the 
.ools. It is: do they, as public employees, deserve the right to 
like when all else fails? 

Typically a Times headline announces, ‘Long Walkout 
uld Cripple Schools With Added Fears of Mass Dismissals.” 
t the story makes clear that it is not the strike that would 
rupt the schools but retaliations against strikers. If teachers 
denied pay increases, penalized, their leaders jailed then, 
-is questionable that many would return under these circum- 
nces. Or many of them may be attracted to other school sys- 
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A RIGHT TO STRIKE 
“OR GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


tems in the metropolitan area that also need teachers.” The real 
danger to New York schools is from hysterical bureaucrats, 
opportunist officials, and sanctimonious judges ready to swoop 
down on strikers who will not capitulate to peremptory orders. 

But, the worried citizen may wonder, perhaps our teachers 
are going a little far. Every good American is expected to de- 
plore government employee strikes and to respect motherhood. 
Public officials, editors, religious leaders, candidates for office— 
even some of the most liberal-minded—remonstrate against 
strikes, some gently, some harshly. In 1947, the Taft-Hartley 
Law outlawed strikes of Federal employees and wholly owned 
government corporations. That same year, the anti-strike Con- 
don-Wadlin law was passed in New York. This year, the Times 
demanded an answer from one candidate for public office, 
“. .. is he in favor of permitting employees of government, 
Federal, state, and city to strike?’ and the tone was imperious 
as though any right-thinking voter could give only a single 
reply. In March, 1962, Arthur Goldberg admonished the UFT 
against strikes, “The first requirement and indeed the essence 
of the relationship of a government union such as yours and 
the government is that there be no interruption of government 
services.” ‘This, at a moment when the UFT faced a crisis in 
bargaining. The pro-labor, liberal Catholic, Monsignor George 
G. Higgins took the same position, “Government employee 
unions ought to surrender the right to strike voluntarily,” as 
though there were some special moral virtue in cutting your 
own throat. In more gingerly fashion, the New York Post edi- 
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LIVIL RIGHTS AND PUBLIC REVIEW 


N THE BUILDING TRADES 


| Discrimination in the building trades is yielding at last 
the sweep of the civil rights movement which has protested, 
l picketed, and sat down in front of construction sites in big 
Jes throughout the nation. The building trades are notorious 
| excluding Negroes from highly skilled jobs while the in- 
try lives off taxpayers’ money. That combination of Jim 
yw with government financing made it the focus of the fight 
| job equality. 

| The first demands are for immediate entry into apprentice- 
> programs, opening unions to minorities, jobs without dis- 
jnination. A big beginning came many months before the 
‘nonstrations when Local 3 of the International Brotherhood 
Electrical Workers (AFL-CIO) admitted 200 Negro and 
‘-rto Rican apprentices. But that act, voluntarily taken, was 
it unusual. Last month, a major victory was won in Cleve- 


d when the Plumbers Union opened its doors to Negroes. 


But that came only after the pressure of nation-wide civil rights 
demonstraitons. L 

Now, promises come thick and fast. But, will the promises 
become reality? 

It takes years to make a skilled journeyman. Minorities that 
were excluded for generations need time to develop the educa- 
tion and skills and to perfect them at work. They must be 
guaranteed training and jobs for years if discrimination is to 
be broken. The question is, who will police the agreements, 
concessions, and promises during all these long years? No one 
can picket and sit down every day of every year. At some point, 
things will return to “normal.’’ What then? 

A permanent, effective, enforcement machinery must 
emerge to oversee the daily implementing of equality. It is criti- 
cal now for the civil rights movement which must win means 

(continued on page 6) 


RIGHT TO STRIKE (continued from previous page) 
torialized, “We believe public opinion generally supports Gold- 
berg in his view that teachers must obtain satisfaction of their 
demands ‘by means other than strikes.’’’ (Contrary to the Post's 
belief, public opinion was not hostile to teachers on strike in 
1962. 

eg on government employees are accepted as common- 
place. But there have been strikes among them. Between 1942- 
61 there were 743 strikes of city and state employees involving 
156,000 workers. (But there is no record of Federal employees 
strikes.) Under the pressure of prevailing opinion and law, even 


William C. Doherty, past president of the National Associ 
of Letter Carriers, wrote, “Postal employees are forbidde; 
law to strike or to bargain collectively. We do not dispute 
wisdom of this policy. There has never been a strike in a 
office, even though some postmasters have behaved with 

autocratic brutality that, in any other type of industry, 1 
stoppages would have been inevitable. While it 1s undeni 
that a strike should be unthinkable in the federal service, 
also undeniable that the lack of this weapon has weakened 
position of postal workers in their attempts to get decent 
proper justice from postal management.” 


UFT FOR CONSISTENT DEMOCRACY 


The needs of American democracy require the right to 
strike, for government workers no less than others. To establish 
that right is one of the unfinished tasks of American liberalism. 
Here, as elsewhere, the United Federation of Teachers takes 
the lead, assuming a burden that has been shunned by bigger 
and stronger unions. The UFT, with less power, possesses a 
unique moral authority. 

While the labor movement is bogged down, the UFT made 
a breakthrough for the entire labor movement, enrolling white 
collar and professional workers, proving that unionism can be 
attractive to highly educated employees. It organized a majority 
of New York public school teachers, won a contract, and stimu- 
lated a national drive to unionize teachers. 

The reputation of labor is tarnished because the rights of 
union members are widely suppressed by high-handed officials. 
The UFT helps restore that reputation. Its internal structure 
is outstandingly democratic and rival caucuses compete for sup- 
port at all levels of leadership as part of an accepted and nat- 
ural democratic process. Its college offshoot, the United Feder- 
ation of College Teachers, has followed the example of the 
United Auto Workers by adopting the Public Review Board 
principle. 


9,500,000 GOVERNMENT WORKERS 


Democracy is endangered when government officialdom 
evades the control of the people. This thought is one of the 
widely accepted truths of our time. But there is a corollary: if 
government employees are denied the strike right, a huge pro- 
portion of the nation’s labor force is denied an effective check 
over bureaucrats, administrators, bosses, and directors. 

In June, 1963, 56.8 million employees were on the payrolls 
of all non-agricultural establishments. Of these, more than 9.5 
million were employed by Federal, state, and local governments 
or almost 17%. This huge proportion of the working popula- 
tion cannot be denied the right to strike without affecting 
the whole tone of working life. Inexorably, the rolé of govern- 
ment grows. The tendency is worldwide and irresistible. There 
is no question of putting it off. The only question is: can it be 
democratized? 

Once we were a nation of hired hands helpless before pri- 
vate employers; and the rise of unionism with its strike power 
helped reverse that one-sided balance. Now there is a danger 
from uncontrolled government bureaucracy. If we are not to 
be a nation—or half a nation—of employees helpless before gov- 
ernment bureaucrats, the full rights of unionism, including 
the right to strike, must be available. We, the people, in the 
interests of our own freedom must insist upon that right to 
strike. 

It is a touchy matter. To keep the main issue in mind we 


Its parent International, the American Federatior 
Teachers, moved long ago on civil rights without needin 
be whipped into line by public pressure and scandals. ¥ 
ago, it ordered the end of Jim Crow locals in the South 
expelled those which refused. UFT officers led in pressing 
this policy at conventions. In New York City, the UFT or 
ized a volunteer teachers’ delegation to go down into Pr 
Edward County, Virginia, where Negro children are de: 
public education by segregationists. 

The UFT has demanded improved schools and pr 
sional treatment for teachers. It was the most effective si 
force in arousing New Yorkers to the neglect of their sch 

In all fields, the UFT stands for militant democrac 
action. Its defense of the right to strike is one more expres 
of that spirit. 

But now the UFT confronts a tenacious prejudice: 
can’t strike against the government.” Once enunciated, lik 
oracular command, this dogma is supposed to cut all discus 
short. Hardly anyone dares to ask, why not? In fact it is a a@ 
nal offense for federal workers to ask too vociferously. | 
time to demand thought in place of the endless repetition 
hollow formula. More is at stake than the legal positio1 
civil servants. 


set aside two related questions so that everything is not hi 
lessly muddled with everything else. | 

1. We do not ask if the law forbids strikes but what 
law should be; not, is the law constitutional, but is it pr 
and. just? 

2. The issue is equal rights for government employees, 
special rights, the same rights, but not more than the otl 

With this, the hot debate on so-called “emergency stril 
becomes a separate question. There are jobs which are i i 
health and safety or life itself; but some are in govern 
and some are in private industry. Policemen and firemen 
for government; doctors, guards, hospital workers may i | 
virtually every kind of job, every profession, every craft, i 
work for government; others, for private employers. If t 


” 


are special controls in “emergencies,” they will apply alik 
and out of government. But, conversely, if workers in pr 
jobs can strike under “normal” condiitons, why not public 
ployees? Whatever the rules, they should apply to both eq 
without distinction. Government workers should suffer no 
cial disabilities because, presumably, they work for the pe 
That is the central issue. 

A strike of teachers, public or private, involves no e 
gency, properly so-called. New York school officials insist: 
cording to the Times, “. . . the instructional time lost by P 
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A Letter from Charles Cogen (an excerpt) 
Union Democracy in Action: 

Your article “Teachers On Strike” is a brilliant and 
completely knowledgeable account of complexities of our 
April strike. It is one of the very best things I have read 
on the subject. 

I want particularly to express my deep appreciation, 
and that of the UFT, for your sympathetic treatment of 
our problem. Such support is most heartening in the face 
of the desertion of many liberals. On the other hand, we 


did get encouraging support from many segments of labor 
and the general public. 


Fraternally and sincerely, 

CHARLES COGEN, President 

United Federation of Teachers, Local 2 
American Federation of Teachers, AFL-CIO 
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be made up and a strike would not necessarily result in a 
of state aid unless pupil attendance should be reduced for 
ng period.” Such a strike would not turn New York into a 
aster area; no one will starve; no one will be injured; no 
2 will suffer except for officials whose injured dignity cannot 
rate the assertion of independent-mindedness. 

When government is everywhere, freedom demands a mul- 
de of checks. Agencies proliferate in all the algebraic com- 
ations of the alphabet. “The People” are so busy with other 
mgs! How keep track of the daily operations of ‘their’ 
reaus? The strike becomes a warning that something seri- 
ly is wrong, a signal that will not be ignored. Yet, in public 
| today, all this is turned upside down. 

In signing the Condon-Wadlin Act, former Governor Dewey 
lared that government employees work not for a profit- 
ing employer but for “the people’ and the people cannot 
2rate an attack upon themselves. And for the peoples own 
id he acted to repress strikes. Doubtless he congratulated 
aself on making a profound contribution to social thought 
; the Governor simply evaded the issue. Within the limits 
his formulation the question might be put this way: shall 
people permit strikes ‘‘against the people’? How to an- 
re Yes or no? Right or wrong? Our answer is this: if the 
erests of democracy and justice require it, yes, the people 
st insist upon the right to attack “themselves.” 

In a democracy this is not a particularly novel thought. 
In the past people were “protected” by other devices. But 
v, in a somewhat more enlightened era, we see them for 
at they were, outrages against democracy. 

In 1902, Theodore Roosevelt protected the people against 
ir federal employees by a gag rule which forbade them; 
ther directly or indirectly, individually or through associ- 
ms, to solicit an increase of pay or to influence or attempt 
influence in their own interest any other legislation what- 
r, either before Congress or its Committees, or in any way 
2 through the heads of the Department in or under which 
y serve, on penalty of dismissal from the Government 
ee.” 

A few years later, the President of Columbia University 
rying a strike of postal workers in France, said: 

“The tendency of public-service officials to organize for 
'r own mutual benefit and improvement is well enough, so 
as it goes. The element of danger enters when these organi- 
Jons ally or affiliate themselves with labor unions, begin to 
labor union methods and take the attitude of labor unions 
ard capital in their own attitude towards the State. In my 
zment loyalty and treason ought to mean the same thing 


in the civil service that they do in the military or naval serv- 
ices. The door to get out is always open if one does not wish to 
serve the public on those terms. Indeed, I am not sure that as 
civilization progresses, loyalty and treason in the civil services 
will not become more important than loyalty and treason in 
the military and naval servcies.” 

That was how the people were defended from their em- 
ployees more than fifty years ago. In fifty more years the decla- 
mations we hear today will ring with the same noxious authori- 
tarianism. Now we understand that people must be protected 
from such protectors; that public employees need unions not 
marching orders from a garrison state. Still, the half-century 
old spirit lingers on. Collective bargaining rights for federal 
employees have been only recently conceded. In 1954, the De- 
partment of Labor reported that in federal government, “‘unions 
are not generally accorded collective bargaining rights.” And 
Federal law still forbids employees to join unions which advo- 
cate the right of government workers to strike, an arrant curb 
on free speech, restricting talk about changing law. The law is 
still mired in the dead past. Government workers had to fight 
for their right to speak, to organize, to bargain, to sign con- 
tracts. These rights are only partially established and can be 
complete only when their right to strike is recognized. 

“You can’t strike against the government!” On the other 
hand, you certainly can speak against the government; and 
that, at least, is good Americanism. But suppose some zealot 
proclaimed, “This is a government of the people. You cannot 
speak against the government because the people cannot per- 
mit an attack on themselves.” This pronouncement would be as 
logical and just as reasonable as the Governor's prohibition 
against “attacks on the people.” But surely ex-Governor Dewey 
would be outraged along with conservatives, radicals, and the 
New York Times. In fact, they have been properly outraged 
against the John Bircher who would protect the nation from 
free speech. But let any simpleton mutter, “you can’t strike - 
against the government’ and all heads must nod automatically 
in approval. 

The root of the contradiction is not any inherent differ- 
ence between striking and speaking. It is simply that democ- 
racy is famiilar in one area and not in the other. Government 
is people yet we permit speech against it. It is just as reason- 
able, and as urgent, that we permit strikes. The United States 
is a democracy; that accounts for the right to speak. But it is 
not uniformly and consistently democratic; that inconsistency 
explains curbs on strikes, and other outrages against democ- 
racy. In short, the issue is consistent and thoroughgoing de- 
mocracy. 

In Soviet Russia, there is no democracy; but there is con- 
sistency. Virtually everyone is a government employee and it 
is illegal to strike. But it is just as illegal to speak against the 
government. Russian ideologists are quite famiilar with Mr. 
Dewey’s arguments and use them to justify the suppression of 
speech and strikes. 

“Ours is a government of workers, farmers, and intellectu- 
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(continued from previous page) 
als,” lectures the apologist for totalitarianism,, “naurally we 
forbid anyone to organize, to agitate, to speak against the gov- 
ernment because we will not permit attacks on the people. The 
people don’t need these bourgeois inventions.” 

The conscientious democrat hastens to explain that the 
interests of the people require that a minority have the right 
to attack the people’s government; without that right, the gov- 
ernment cannot forever remain a peoples’ government and the 
people—not just the minority—are in danger of losing their de- 
mocracy. All this is elementary, even tedious, except this: what 
applies to the right to speak applies to the right to strike. 

From the United States, we hope, the light of democracy 
will shine out to the world. But one moment! How fanatically 
do we insist upon the principle of banning government strikes? 
In France, as one example, public employees can strike. Does 
American democracy, unlike the French variety, imply that 
French workers should be deprived of their right? 

And in Russia, the land of state employees, shall we de- 
nounce its repression of free speech as morally reprehensible 
but pass off its suppression of strikes as perfectly justifiable? 
The question, we hope, is purely academic; a strike wave in 


HE, THE PEOPLE 


“Peoples’ government” is an abstraction. In a democracy, 
people may ultimately control government but government is 
not identical with people. Between people and their govern- 
ment stand the officials—elected, hired, or appointed. To the 
United Federation of Teachers, peoples’ government is the City 
of New York, home of the selflessly dedicated statesman—and 
thousands of others. The president of one association of muni- 
cipal employees testified he had to deliver $10,000 in a brown 
envelope to a former Mayor to be kind to civil servants. The 
Mayor, accepting the gift, still represented the people, but not 
in that particular transaction. 

He, the people,—politician and statesman—is many men 
with assorted duties. He votes for enlightened legislation; dis- 
penses and receives patronage, orders underlings about, takes 
bribes, and speaks at patriotic ceremonies. Part of that time he 
represents the people and part of the time, just as avidly, he 
represents himself. The self-representation is acquitted with 
admirable efficiency; otherwise, how do Tammany-type hacks 
begin as poor boys and end as rich men? 

When is the representative of the people performing what 
kind of representation? And who represents the people while 
the representative is representing himself? The abstraction 
“people” has no collective eye to keep focused on the abstrac- 
tion “government.” Control over government officials depends 
upon a combination of liberties, rights, and checks. For one 
thing, public employees must remain organized, independent- 
minded, and protected against reprisals; for the government 
worker sees the official in action every day and notices whom 
he receives in his office and how. What the employee does not 
see, he sometimes can guess. 

We mention these sordid matters to point up starkly the 
vast difference between peoples’ government as a textbook gen- 
erality and government as a reality. The corrupt politician 
symbolizes that divergence, but he is not the whole problem. 
The electorate, and civil servants, need protection not only 
from crooks and grafters but from high-minded zealots and 
brilliant public administrators as well. James Dumpson, New 
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Russia would, we trust, be instantaneously hailed as a sign 
resurgent freedom. Meanwhile, might we send our own teach 
to jail for violating an anti-strike injunction? 

This, then, is no purely domestic business. In all the ney 
independent nations, state ownership emerges as 4 main for 
of industry and workers are state employees. Everywhere t 
tendency is the same. Hungarian Freedom Fighters were rea 
to end dictatorship but not government ownership of key | 
dustry. We live, increasingly, in a world of government e€ 
ployees. 

An objection can be anticipated: “We are a democrac 
it may be argued, “Russia is not. In the United States strik 
in government are against the people. In Russia, against a d 
tatorship.” 

(The implications of this objection are curious. Russia 
explain they don’t need democracy because theirs is a peopl 
government. We explain we don’t need strikes because ours 1 
democracy, i.e., truly a peoples’ government. We might a 
that it is morally defensible for government workers to stri 
in Russia but not in the United States. It is an odd concepti 
that justifies fewer rights under democracy than under dictat 
ship.) 


York Welfare Commissioner, has the reputation of an ab 
honest man but that did not deter him from suspending fo 
leading unionists from their city jobs because they criticiz 
his department. | 
Sometimes it is easier to deal with an affable grafter th 
with a self-righteous martinet, for there is a special blindn 
that afflicts all employers and administrators in private indi 
try, in philanthropy, and in government. 
For New York teachers, the closest representative of g¢ 
ernment is the Board of Education. It is a newly formed, ai 
reformed, group of eminent citizens, the direct opposite in pl 
of the grab-bagging politicians who fill up so many city p 
Many Board members have a long record in the liberal ai 
labor movement and each, no doubt, has nothing but contem 
for wardheelers and self-seekers. They serve without pay as 
contribution to the community and are repaid only with wh 
ever prestige, respect, and gratitude they can muster. { 
The Board’s President is Max Rubin. UFT leaders are e 
vinced that he reserves a special hatred of high intensity f 
the UFT, as a union of teachers. They feel deeply that he 
not reconcile himself to any degree of control by the union 
accountability to it. That is familiar and easy to understa 
because the members of the Board, in their role as unpaid pu 
lic servants, resemble the directors and administrators of oh 
anthropic institutions whose conviction of serving mankit 
free and the self-righteousness that goes with it constitute anm 
ing disabiliies for their employees. . 
Employees and directors fulfill clashing functions and €a 
is blinded to what the other sees so clearly. The factory suf 
intendent leans behind the post and watches while the asst 
bler on the final line turns the last bolt and the automa 
runs off under its own power. The job seems pleasant enoug 
clean, no rush. But the man at work knows how pressure al 
tedium mount after eight hours with only momentary reli 
Public schools are not private factories but that inevital 
conflict of understanding is common to both. To the sché 
(continued on next page) 


HE UNIONIST AND THE SHOCKED PHILANTHROPIST 


a (continued from previous page) 
ministrator, dictating directives, preparing forms, and enun- 
iting policy, the educational process seems arranged with 
lerable neatness. But the classroom teacher stands in a room 
ywded with children; he patrols toilets, polices lunchrooms, 
llects many little sums of money for assorted funds. And in 
$ spare time he must read those directives and fill out those 
‘ms. Ex-Superintendent of Schools Theobold could honestly 
eak affectionately of “my teachers” only to be perplexed and 
sn indignant when they insisted that he bargain with a union. 
_ He need not have felt personally outraged for his experi- 
‘ce was not unique. White collar administrators, in govern- 
ent and in philanthropy (Board of Ed. members combine 
th roles) can be oblivious to resentments that agitate those 
king under them in the same office. The dedicated citizen 
ids it hard to realize that other upright, but not so eminent, 
izens strive for greater satisfaction than working under their 
telage. We ought all to be idealists together, thinks the direc- 
*, I who give orders and you who, naturally, take them, all in 
2 same worthy cause. And he is genuinely shocked when “his” 
ployees send around a union representative. 
| Not long ago a little irony was acted out in an organization 
ose leaders and members and staff are on the front lines of 
2 struggle for freedom in the United States. They have faced 
atings and jailings and burnings. This, then, is not an organi- 
tion of bureaucrats but of authentic freedom fighters. 
_ But every growing institution needs employees and employ- 
j are directed by administrators. Here, the employees are 
presented by an AFL-CIO local and were negotiating over 
ges. The union pressed for an increase in pay. The organi- 
tion’s leaders demurred, ‘You can’t bargain with us as 
jpught we were ordinary employers. We are not out for profit. 
fe are all soldiers in a common struggle for justice.” 
The union representative was not taken by surprise and, 
yan old hand himself in many a good fight, he replied, 
jine, if we are all fighting as equal comrades concerned only 
th the noble cause, let us share and share alike.’’ He pro- 
ed that all money available for salaries be pooled in one 
nmon fund, to be paid out equally to all full time soldiers, 
th and low alike. The suggestion was instantaneously waved 
de. Even in the crusade for human freedom the material dis- 
ction between employee and officers overhangs relations be- 
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| Granted that public employtes need unions, why ask for 
juble? Surely there are more convenient and less dangerous 
=rnatives to the right to strike. In answering such objections, 
jus consider some of the alternatives. 

There is political action. 

(For purposes of discussion, we leave aside the Hatch Act 
ich seriously restricts the political rights of federal employ- 
| and we pretend they have full citizenship rights, which 
iy do not.) 

Political action, decisive as it is, cannot by itself cope with 
mediate working conditions. To be pointed and effective 
‘itics means supporting some candidates for office and oppos- 
others and it is difficult for any employee to make such 
hices exclusively on the basis of his own personal job needs. 
‘tal workers undoubtedly supported Franklin Roosevelt even 
xr he vetoed their pay increases. Given the actual choices, 
/y saw no alternative. Intelligent citizens will decide their 
Nitics after thinking of medicare, civil rights, jobs for youth, 
sign policy, disarmament, and a dozen other social issues. 
| candidate can be expected to make the conditions of any 


tween the two. Bargaining over the rights of the staff returned 
to normal. 

Everywhere it is the same. A disease afflicting mankind is 
conquered at last. The Trustee of the great foundation that 
financed the research is showered with acclaim and takes pride 
in success, rewarded, applauded, awarded. How petty the nag- 
ging daily irritations of his hired hands must seem to him 
when they, together, can glow in this recognition. The directors 
of a non-profit hospital, minds fixed on soothing the ills of 
mankind, exploit the poor who scrub floors and carry away 
bedpans. And the children of these employees are dogged by 
poverty and ignorance. Trustees of the University, eager to 
train professionals and experts who may add to the sum of 
human culture, hire cafeteria workers for $40.00 a week to feed 
mankind's future benefactors. Each serves humanity in his own 
way: one, for $20,000 a year upward; the other, for $2,000 a 
year and downward. Without ever thinking about it, the 
Trustee considers this a most natural relationship among men. 

So far, unionism is the most effective treatment for this 
peculiar mental block. 

To all this, government adds a special hypocrisy. The 
administrator-boss is an elected official, or a subordinate de- 
pendent, or an appointed clerk, or another civil servant. Armed 
with state seals and rubber stamps, they imagine themselves 
the embodiment of the sovereign majesty of the people. And, 
if they didn’t think of it for themselves, they have the New 
York Times to remind them editorially. Strike against them 
and you strike “against the people.” Let parks be green enough; 
schools, placid; the nation, a success in the world and who 
bothers to think of the unobtrusive government employee. In 
one factory, privately owned, grinder hands may refuse to work 
until the boss installs a ventilator to carry away the emery 
dust and protect them from silicosis. Across the street, in the 
Navy Yard, they would be subversives. As government-employed ° 
machinists they may petition a Congressman for relief and in- 
hale the dust meanwhile. 

Teachers have been a double victim. “You are profession- 
als working for humanitarian aims?” they have been told, “how 
can you join a union. And you are employed by government 
to serve the people. How could you strike?” But in the last 
generation, New York teachers have freed their minds from 
ideological blackmail. 


UT WHY THE RIGHT TO STRIKE? 


group of government employees the crux of his platform. 

It is customary to decry the splintering of European poli- 
tics but that would seem like monolithic unity compared to the 
fragmentation of political life into groups of rival civil servant 
parties. 

Short of strikes, someone can point out, there are parades, 
mass petitions, picket lines, demonstrations. 

Unquestionably these methods can be effective. But the 
question is, are they legally and morally justifiable for govern- 
ment employees? Public opinion, presumably, answers this 
question, yes. We are habituated to such actions and no one 
proposes to outlaw them. The Times has not raised its edi- 
torial objections. If demonstrations are legitimate, strikes are 
legitimatized. 

Demonstrations are actions by an organized minority to 
put pressure on government officials. No one cries out, “The 
people must be protected.” We realize, in our bones, that de- 
mocracy cannot do without the right to demonstrate “against 


(concluded on back page) 
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of control while it is on the offensive and the tide runs with it. 
But it is important, too, for the labor movement to demon- 
strate that it is making not merely a temporary begrudging 
gesture but a lasting turn away from racism. 

Understandably, unionists are reluctant to weaken their 
control over jobs. It has required more than half a century of 
union power to make the construction trades a place where a 
man can earn top pay under decent conditions. Unions are sus- 
picious of “outsiders” taking over their traditional functions, 
fearing that conditions will deteriorate. There is justification 
in that fear. Negroes have a stake in maintaining a strong labor 
movement, especially as they win admittance to the skilled 
trades. They are fighting for a high American standard of 
living and that standard is linked to unionism. 

Nevertheless, the civil rights movement cannot for a mo- 


UAW PUBLIC REVIEW BOARD 


Our guide and model is the United Auto Workers Public 
Review Board. This Board was established by the UAW to safe- 
guard fair, democratic internal union processes for all. We pro- 
pose the same principle but applied on a broader scope. 

The Public Review Board provides a new, additional last 
step in UAW internal appeals procedure. A group of liberals 
and democrats, who have no obligations to the union official- 
dom, who are prominent and respected in their own fields, acts 
as a union Supreme Court. If an aggrieved member believes he 
has been denied justice under the union constitution, he may 
appeal to the PRB. That Board is empowered, by UAW con- 
vention decision, to reverse the actions of the highest UAW 
officials. And it has done so many times! The UAW leadership 
is especially sensitive to democratic processes because its deci- 
sions must pass scrutiny by the impartial PRB. 

Note that the Board does not replace the union’s own pro- 
cedures or supersede the union machinery. It simply adds a 
final step to give members recourse to a supreme appeals body 
which is genuinely impartial and independent of control by 
union officials or employers. 

A Building and Construction Public Review Board would 
not weaken the union’s necessary controls over apprenticeship; 
it would not diminish the union’s legitimate power in the trade. 
But it would give final authority to an impartial body to re- 
verse the decisions of union or employer if that power was used 
unfairly to discriminate. The union’s power remains undis- 
turbed to protect workers against exploitation. But the power 
to discriminate against minorities is surrendered. Apprentice 
applicants, applicants for union membership, unionists on the 
job who believed they were victims of discrimination would 
have recourse before an impartial tribunal not controlled by 
the union, or by employers, or by the government. Like the 
UAW Public Review Board it would be composed of respected 
ministers of all faiths, educators, civil libertarians, Negro 
leaders, and others of unquestioned authority and integrity. It 
would, in sum, have prestige and power. 

In principle, some form of outside review has already been 
accepted by Building trades unions and employing contractors. 
But the question remains, is this principle to be carried out 
honestly and effectively or is it to become a mere smokescreen 
that conceals the old injustices? 

In New York City, the union Building Trades Council 
proposes a review board of city, state, and federal labor officials. 
But this gesture seems to be a maneuver empty of real content. 
For one thing, the proposed committee is denied real power 
and is offered only as a mere advisory body. The offer is window 
dressing, the shadow not the reality. But there is a more subtle 
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has been too long and too stubborn. Even today, after all t 
revelations, New York Building and Construction unions t 
to deny the obvious actuality of Jim Crow. 
Who will enforce equal rights in construction? A warnin 
government labor committees and bureaus can be a trap (as 
will explain below). ; 
One answer, worth serious consideration, is the establi 
ment of a Building and Construction Trades Public Revi 
Board in every big city as an industry appeals board and § 
preme Court to take the final power of ultimate decision out 
the hands of unions and employers. We are thinking not | 
government bureaus but of private Boards voluntarily est 
lished by agreement to be composed of respected citizens w 
are independent, democratic-minded, pro-labor, and pro-ci 


rights. 


{ 
ment depend upon the unions’ promises alone. : 


| 
/ 
| 


danger in the New York plan. Jt would be self-defeating for ti 
civil rights movement to depend upon any governmental lab 
bureau. 

Sad experience in other areas (union democmracy, bla 
listing of dissidents) proves that these government labor depai 
ments seldom afford justice to those who are in conflict wi 
important labor officials and employers. (The National Lab, 
Relations Board yields to pressure of employers against unio} 
but only rarely to the pressure of rank and file unionists agair} 
unions and employers.) Most government labor mn 
in the interests of smooth bureaucratic efficiency, develop frie 
ly and mutually advantageous relations, personal and on 
with labor leaders. This cooperative spirit brings many benef 
to the labor movement and possesses its own virtues—but seldoj 
for those who need help against arbitrary labor officials. T 
has been evident for years in the field of union democracy. m 
already becoming apparent in the field of civil rights. 

The U.S. Department of Labor is responsible under t' 
law for enforcing certain democratic rights in unions. A 
trating and tragic situation! The Department has learned 
split hairs a thousand ways to dodge its responsibiilty; a 
union reformers appeal to it, usually in vain. Increasingly, s 
tions of the law which depend for enforcement upon the 
partment of Labor become a mockery. 

There is the same danger in civil rights. Recently under t: 
intense pressure of the struggle for civil rights, the Departme 
of Labor issued an administrative decree against Jim Crow 
apprenticeships. It was unquestionably a tremendous step f 
ward. (Still, one wonders why the Department’s power lay d 
mant for decades until pressed by mass action.) Instanta 
ously, employers and unions cried out in injured protest. . 
immediate response to these protests, the Secretary of Lab 
met with their representatives to give a sympathetic ear to co 
plaints. These discussions led to some kind of private agr 
ment. But where was the civil rights movement while this agr 
ment was negotiated? Why was it not invited to the discussio 
It is nice to know that we have a responsive and sympathe 
Secretary of Labor. But does he propose to modify his ruli 
behind the back of the civil rights fighters? This question, a 
others, inevitably come to mind when the enforcement of equi 
ity depends upon government labor bureaus which are acc 
tomed for decades to cooperating with unions and employ 
but not with civil rights organizations. 

The proof came on August 9 when Washington gove: 
ment labor officials announced that their discussions had led 
a “major breakthrough” in ending Jim Crow. We repeat, | 

(continued on next page) 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AT WORK 


(continued from previous page) 
ivil rights movement had no voice in working out this ‘“‘break- 
hrough”; and that absence is apparent in the reported terms. 
.ocal appeals boards are to be set up in every major center 
omposed of representatives of unions, of employers, and of 
public persons” chosen by them. But no civil rights repre- 
ntatives! (We forego comment, at this time, on the “public 
erson” chosen for the top national committee). The interests 
f discriminating employers are protected; the interests of dis- 
minating union officials are protected. If they clash over de- 
ails, their mutually selected “public person” will be the arbiter. 
jut who represents the interests of civil rights? How can equal- 
ty depend for enforcement on those who have perpetuated 
iscrimination for decades? 
In Detroit and Cleveland temporary settlements of quite 
different kind were announced. But there, the civil rights 
lovement spoke for itself. In Cleveland, after negotiations 
mong AFL-CIO officials, civil rights representatives, and gov- 
ment representatives, the Plumbers Union signed contracts 
rith 39 Negro plumbing contractors and offered union mem- 
ership to about 150 Negro plumbers if they pass the local’s 
purneyman’s test. The agreement opens the apprentice pro- 
am to Negroes and is truly a major breakthrough in construc- 
on. A review committee is composed of representatives of civil 
ights organizations, the national Plumbers Union, and the 
.S. Department of Labor. Here, at least, the civil rights move- 
ent wins a place on the critically important enforcement 
ard. How will it work out in practice? Will the Department 
Labor spokesman act for strong enforcement; or, as in the 
Id of union democracy, will he allow the fruits of victory to 
indle away? That remains to be seen. 

In Detroit, the impulse for agreement came from the mas- 
ve Freedom March of June 23 when 125,000 people marched 
own Woodward Avenue. Negotiations with unions and em- 
loyers were led by Horace Sheffield, vice president of the Trade 
nion Leadership Council, a militant civil rights group formed 
Detroit union members. The agreement pledged to end Jim 
ow. Professor Ronald W. Haughton of Wayne State Univer- 


The NYCLU Board of Directors, at its December meet- 
g, enunciated a precedent-shattering set of recommendations 
r the consideration of the Legislature. These can be sum- 
arized briefly as follows: 

1. Since the right to strike is constitutionally guaranteed, 
e Condon-Wadlin Act should be repealed and no other 
gislative prohibition of the right to strike should be enacted. 
2. The anti-injunction provision of the New York Civil 
actice Act (Little Norris-LaGuardia) should be amended to 
clude all classes of employees, public as well as private, and 
30 amended so that injunctions may be issued only where 
nitation of the right to strike is necessary by virtue of prob- 
le hazard to the public health and safety—each case being 
cided on its merits. 

3. In no instance should an injunction be issued unless 
jjequate grievance machinery has been employed. 


The NYCLU, taking into account the fact that over ten 
“rcent of the nation’s workers are now in government employ, 
rards as unjustified any difference in the treatment of gov- 
yment employees and those who work for private employers. 
the standard of overriding public interest is correctly evalu- 


sity was selected as a “consultant” to help enforce the agree- 
ment. He is an advisor to the President’s Committee on Equal 
Employment Opportunities and has the confidence of all par- 
ties His powers are still obscure but civil rights leaders are 
known to be confident that he intends to preside over an effec- 
tive enforcement and if that is not possible he will undoubtedly 
resign. 

The building industry continues its own peculiar hiring 
practices. Seniority as it exists in the mass production plants is 
not common. Workers shift from one job and one employer to 
another. Only union members get jobs; but employers often 
have the right to pick and choose among available unionists. A 
worker can spend years with one contractor only to be laid off 
and watch a newer and younger man take his place. Business 
Agents parcel out the best and most lucrative jobs to their 
cronies and supporters. For the ordinary rank and filer, with no 
connections with an inner clique, it is catch as catch can. Job 
favoritism becomes the base for an arbitrary internal machine 
of officials. Union officials and employers join together against 
union reformers anc oppositionists. 

In this situation it is not enough to fight discrimination in 
apprenticeships, and put Negroes to work on their first jobs. 
These rights must be protected on a continuing basis or they 
will be lost. For that, a permanent Public Review Board—but 
a genuine one—is indispensable. And not only for Negroes! If 
the civil rights movement succeeds in introducing and defend- 
ing new rights in the construction trades, it can be an enor- 
mous service for all workers, white and Negro. As impartial 
justice becomes available on the job, democracy for all workers 
is strengthened. Here, as everywhere, the fight for civil rights is 
part of the general fight for democracy. 


The campaign against Jim Crow in construction is reach- 
ing a climax with meaningful concessions already won. The 
principle of an outside Review Board is recognized but without 
agreement on what it means in practice. Of decisive importance 
is the establishment of genuinely impartial enforcement bodies, 
not window dressing. The UAW Public Review Board offers 
a model. It is fair and it has power. 


“IVIL LIBERTIES UNION SUPPORTS RIGHT TO STRIKE 


ated, danger to public health or safety must be the sole criterion 
applied. Such danger can arise from disruption of services by 
private employees, utility workers for example. And, conversely, 
no such danger could be the probable consequence of a strike 
by park maintenance employees. 

The Union also believes that most careful consideration 
must be given to the definition of “overriding public interest.” 
To justify limitation of a constitutionally protected right, pub- 
lic inconvenience or discomfort, such as that caused by a 
teachers’ strike, should not be elevated to the status of a hazard 
to the community. 

Further, the Union believes that such cases as last year’s 
hospital-workers’ strike have demonstrated that even overriding 
public interest does not justify the denial of the right to strike 
where employers have refused to engage in collective bargain- 
ing. Injunctions should be prohibited in any circumstances, 
unless the employer, whether government or private, satisfies 
the Court that he has provided his employees with adequate 
methods of resolving grievances—arbitration, mediation or other 
machinery—and that he has attempted to resolve their differ- 
ences in good faith. 

(from Civil Liberties in N.Y., January, 1963) 
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THE AIMS OF UNION DEMOCRACY IN ACTIOI 


UDA is guided by the following princtples: 


@ 1. The union movement is an important force for social 
progress and for democracy in society. But to fulfill that po- 
tential it must be thoroughly democratic in its own inner life. 


@ 2. By democracy we mean the kind of rights provided in 
the United States Constitution. We do not propose that every- 
thing from buying postage stamps to hiring a bookkeeper be 
submitted to town hall rallies or mass plebiscites. By union 
democracy, we mean the right to publish newspapers and hand- 
bills, to organize groups and caucuses, to fair trial procedures; 
the right to elect, or to oppose, or to remove an administration 
under peaceful, constitutional processes protected not merely 
on paper but in reality. In all this we oppose authoritarianism 
and totalitarianism, Communist or any other, and all those 
who would suppress actual democracy in the name of sancti- 
monious abstractions. 


@ 3. For perhaps a generation, democracy in unions, as every- 
where, has been in retreat. Men who tried to sustain democratic 
rights against arbitrary officials have been defeated, demoralized, 
and crushed. But in recent years, union democracy has become 
a great social issue debated before the public. In this new 
climate, it is once again possible for those who stand up for 
democracy to be effective. That is, UDA is based not merely 
on the notion that union democracy is a worthy cause—there 
are always worthy causes—but on the practical consideration 


that now may be the propitious moment for a stride forwar 
At any rate, it is essential and worthwhile to try. 


@ 4. Union democracy is more than an abstract ideal. | 
exists as an encouraging reality, notably in unions like t 
UAW. Those international unions which are truly dem 
cratic are unfortunately a minority in the labor moveme 
today. But where union democracy has been repressed, m 
arise to win it back. In the strivings of many rank and f 
reformers, as in the UAW, the authentic ideals of the lab 
movement are vindicated. | 
@ 5. The restoration of union democracy is not the task | 
union rank and file reformers alone. Democracy anywhere : 
quires the moral and material aid of democrats everywhe: 
In unions, it needs the collaboration of rank and file reforme 
and decent labor leaders, and liberal public leaders and ji 
tellectuals. This conception of the common obligation of ea 
reformer, intellectual, and union leader is the central the 


of UDA. 


¢ 6. To point up that common need and stimulate that co’ 
mon effort is one aim of Union Democracy in Action. U 

will try to arouse support for the rank and file democrat | 
telling his story; it will try to encourage the reformer to app 
to the conscience of the liberal community, remembering | 
ways that the struggles for union reform are one part of t) 
larger story of democratic and militant unionism. 


H. W. Benson September, a 
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FOR OUR CHILDREN: HERITAGE OF FREEDOM 


(concluded from page 5) 
the people,” that is, against our elected representatives. 

In principle, a strike of public employees is not different 
from a demonstration. In fact it ts a demonstration of the 
depths of frustration and discontent. Government workers, on 
strike, use the same method as private employees, but with less 
effectiveness and with a different meaning. As the N.Y. Times 
reported, “School officials . . . say that the system, unlike a 
struck private industry, cannot be ‘starved’ into submission.” 
And of course that is true. Teachers have no thought of “starv- 
ing” anyone or anything but of making a massive and impres- 
sive demonstration of the unity and determination of teachers 
behind their program for the schools. No one will lose any 
profits. If there is financial loss, the strikers alone will sacrifice. 
The Mayor and all the lesser city officials, bar none, will col- 
lect paychecks as before. No stockholders will cry out for divi- 
dends; no competitors will steal away irritated customers. The 
strike possesses no business or financial leverage of any kind. 
There is only an appeal for public sympathy and pressure on 
slow-moving officials. Such is the strike of public employees. 

We cannot do without that right to strike. Wherever it is 
denied, grievances fester and Justice is slow or denied. Govern- 
ment workers did not invent the right to strike; it has a long 
history and tradition. When workers are prepared to lose pay 
and risk jobs—and only then—they are finally taken seriously, 
like the teachers in New York. The strike becomes, too, that 
final convincing proof to the employee himself that his own 
individual discontent is not an isolated aberration but bound 
to a common consensus. It is a vital step in creating unity and 
expressing it. 

New York teachers have struck, and with impressive bene- 
fit to themselves and to the city. The school system was scanda- 
lously neglected for decades. There were mild citizen move- 


ments; teachers protested petitioned, and marched. The Tim 
editorialized as regularly on the shame of our schools as it d 
now on the teachers’ militancy. Nothing much happened. 
when teachers joined a union and struck for just two days |} 
two years the public and the government were at last impell} 
to act. Far from disrupting the school system, these walka 
brought the first major efforts to improve it. 

Some lovelier day when the clash of bureaucrats and wo: 
ers has subsided and inequalities have faded, there will 
gentler roads to justice. Meanwhile no one has invented a 
effective substitute. Not because they are intractable and i 
sponsible, but because they realize these truths so well, q 
teachers insist upon their right to strike. And they are righ 

In a world of government employees, the spirit of dem} 
racy shrivels when people are craven before government authj 
ity just because it is authority. Freedom demands resistance} 
injustice. To deny government workers the right to strike} 
to instiutionalize obeisance to officialdom and make a fet 
out of resignation to power and train nine and a half milli} 
workers to be docile. 

Meanwhile, our children line up regularly with the oth} 
to parade in formation into the assembly hall; they salute, 
cite the pledge, sing the anthem, listen to bible readings, af 
sing America. These are the trappings of our democracy j 
as they could be the trappings of any other system. Presumall 
we want them to learn the substance of democracy, their ¢ 
nity as citizens, confidence in asserting their rights, content 
for arbitrary and unjust bureaucracy, freedom to speak 2 
to think. As parents and as citizens we owe a debt to J 
York teachers. They are transmitting the heritage of freed 
extracurricularly by forming their union and by exercis 
their own rights to the full, including the right to strike. W 
better lesson could there be of authentic democracy in acti 
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When Congress adopted the 1959 labor law it included 

defenses of union democracy: provisions for fair elections; for a Bill 
of Rights; for protections against improper trusteeships. Now, 

after more than four years, what is the fate of union democracy? 
Are the law’s protections for democracy adequately enforced? 


Enforcement depends upon two branches of government: 

1. the courts, and 2. the Executive, principally the U.S. Department 
of Labor. There have been some notable advances in the courts, 
particularly in the case of Salzhandler vs. Painters District Council 9. 


But the record of the Department of Labor is open to serious 
question. This account of its role in the defense of union 


ENFORCING 
THE 


democracy is not intended as a complete study, only as a beginning. 


Enough information is available from the Department's own 
skimpy records and from its actions in one critical case, 


the Painters union, to demonstrate the urgency of a responsible 


LAW 
ON UNION 


look into its functioning as a law-enforcement body in the field of 
union democracy. 


The labor movement is one of the principal forces for democracy 


in society but to fulfill that role to the full it must be democratic itself. 


DEMOCRACY? 


by H. W. Benson 


} After a ten-year hullabaloo, protections for union democ- 
were inscribed in law; and when the 1959 law was adopted, 
proponents imagined that they had accomplished something 
jificant. Now, more than four years later, a question looms: 
7 much has changed? 

} Rights which are affirmed so grandly on paper have only a 


owy existence in reality. The law is only weakly and in- 


Jquately applied; like the Fifteenth Amendment, it will be- 
lie meaningful only as demand becomes insistent. 

It was the American Civil Liberties Union, eminent and 
pected in the liberal-labor community, that sounded the 
jt to the decline of union democracy. It was the first to pro- 
> the formal adoption of an explicit code of democratic prac- 
3 within the labor movement. At the outset, the ACLU 
ed for voluntary union action but when that hope was dis- 
jointed, it called for legislative action. 

} Some union officials and their attorneys take refuge in the 


ition of the conservative right. One Teamsters’ lawyer put it 
iatly, ‘‘. . . the Bill of Rights proposal first came from such 
lads of the Trade Unions as Senator McClellan of Arkansas 
| Congressman Landrum of Georgia.” It would be ironic in- 


; 


1 if union democracy depended upon conservatives; but it 


| More than twenty years ago, the American Civil Liberties 
jon issued its report, Democracy in Trade Unions, warning 
|, democratic rights were widely violated in the labor move- 
nt; and the Union called for a change from within. Five 
-s later, in 1947, it drafted a Trade Union Democracy Bill. 
}; bill was introduced in Congress by an ACLU supporter 
‘n amendment to the National Labor Act but was not adopt- 
)In June, 1952, more than eleven years ago, the ACLU 
jpted a statement of policy, Democracy in Labor Unions, 
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What ts at stake are the rights of thousands of active unionists 
who strive to protect the democracy and decency of the 

labor movement and to restore these qualities where they have 
been weakened or destroyed. 


| UDA EXPLAINED; THE LAW OUTLINED | 


The Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act 
of 1959, the Landrum-Griffin Act, is a hodgepodge of conflict- 
ing elements. Some of its provisions are obstacles to unionism; 
these have been denounced bitterly in the labor press; and 
only these are familiar to most active unionists. Other pro- 
visions, however, are advantageous to union democracy. Among 
informed unionists, there is a surprising incomprehension of 
the distinctions among different sections of the 1959 law. 

How to estimate the effect of the law on union democ- 
racy when everything is blurred over? When reformers call for 
their rights under the law, officials who persecute them cry 
out vociferously against “reactionaries” and drown out the 
appeal. (Yet, the law was drafted with the help of John F. 
Kennedy.) These intermittent outbursts cannot hope to eradi- 
cate anti-union provisions of the law; but they succeed, inside 
the labor movement, in intimidating critics and in creating a 
misinformed public opinion. 

The law is arranged into seven “Titles”: 

Title VII, most irksome to the labor movement, amends 
the ‘Taft-Hartley law to the disadvantage of unions by restrict- 
ing organizational picketing and boycotts; by permitting the 
National Labor Relations Board to exclude certain workers 
from legal collective bargaining rights; by outlawing so-called 
“hot cargo” clauses in contracts, forcing workers to handle 
goods made by strikebreakers. Title VII, then, curbs the tra- 
ditional and essential rights of labor and has nothing whatso- 
ever to do with union democracy. Title VII is not discussed in 
this issue of Union Democracy in Action. 

Title VI combines miscellaneous provisions, unrelated to 
one another, on subjects scattered in other sections. 

(continued on p. 2) 


A SOUR NOTE FOR CHICAGO MUSICIANS 

Sam Denov is a percussionist with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. He led a reform movement in Musicians Local 10 
which ousted James C. Petrillo as local president. But Mr. 
Denov himself was counted out. When he appealed to the 
BLMR, all his charges were sustained. But his complaint 
was dismissed! The Office of Labor Management etc. is the 
BLMR under its new name. The following letter is a gross 
confirmation of what UDA reports in this issue. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
OFFICE OF LABOR-MANAGEMENT AND WELFARE-PENSION REPORTS 
WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Denov: 

This is to notify you of the final disposition of your 
complaint to the Secretary of Labor alleging violations of 
the Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 
1959 (LMRDA) in the conduct of the regular election of 
officers of Local 10, American Federation of Musicians, Chi- 
cago 2, Illinois, held on December 4, 1962. 

Pursuant to authority granted by Section 601 of the 


eG 


(concluded from p. 1) 


Title V spells out financial responsibilities of union off- 
cials, provides for bonding of financial officers, and amplifies 
the law illegalizing bribery. 

Title IV establishes requirements for fair elections. 

Title III regulates trusteeships. 

Title II requires the filing of financial reports by unions 
and by employers who spend money, under certain conditions, 
to affect collective bargaining. 

Title I, the Bill of Rights section, establishes certain 
fundamental democratic rights for members in their unions. 


* * * 


In this issue, Union Democracy in Action discusses the 
law and union democracy with emphasis on the responsibili- 
ties of Executive enforcement agencies. The Department of 
tabor, in particular, has important new responsibilities. 

Titles VII, VI, V, and II are not considered at all in these 
pages. 

Only incidental reference is made to the enforcement of 
Title 1, the Bill of Rights, even though it could have a decisive 
influence in establishing unionists’ democratic rights. In the 
future, UDA will try to assess the experience of union reform- 
ers under this Title. But for the average citizen, Title I is 
still an expensive luxury which he can ill afford; it establishes 
for the unionist in his union the same rights of free speech, 
free press, free assembly that he enjoys in the country under 
the Bill of Rights of the U.S. Constitution. But there is a 
catch to it. If he seeks to enforce his precious rights-under this 
Title, the union reformer must hire a lawyer and go to court; 
sometimes, from one court to the other and higher. When he 
needs his own lawyer, a wage earner is instantaneously priced 
out of the market. The law in its majestic equality permits 
rich and poor alike to retain attorneys. Some lawyers, with a 
passion for social justice, represent poor clients free, or at a 
minimal fee. But even among these, there are few who repre- 
sent union reformers. Title I rights abound in theory but are 
still rare in practice. 

This is not intended as a complaint against attorneys 
who, after all, practice skills to earn a living like any other 
professional. We do not expect actors and singers to make their 
career by working gratis. (But in some professions, benefit 
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LRMDA an investigation was conducted by this Depar 
ment. The investigation disclosed evidence of violations of 
the Act in that the union failed to provide adequate saf 
guards to insure a fair election in failing to maintain auf 
accurate count of the ballots printed, failing to count thy 
unused ballots, and failing to properly safeguard the a 
lots cast in violation of Section 401 (c) of the LMRD 
Moreover, the union destroyed unused ballots in violatio 
of Section 401 (e) of the Act which requires the preservatio 
of ballots and all other election records for a period of ons 
year. 

However, there is not probable cause to believe that thy 
violations found may have affected the election outcome: 
therefore, this case has been closed. 

Nevertheless, I am calling this to the attention of you 
union so that appropriate steps may be taken to insure com} 
pliance with the LMRDA in future elections held by yous 
union. 

Sincerely yours, | 
FRANK M. KLEILER | 
Director 


performances are somewhat more customary than in oth 
It is simply a matter of facing up to the facts. Any right wi 
can be fully asserted only by finding a cooperative lawye 
inaccessible to wage earners. So much, at this point, for Tit) 


But Title III (Trusteeships) and Title IV (Electij 
are in a different category. The Federal Administration throt 
its Executive Departments, and not the individual, is dird 
responsible for enforcing these provisions. ‘The Governm 
unlike the ordinary citizen, has enormous resources at! 
disposal—complete with comissioners, investigators, policer 
lawyers. To enforce his rights under these Titles, the uni 
turns to his Government directly and it has the obligation 
going to court for him. Title IV, in particular, deals specifi 
with elections; but during union elections, all democratic ri} 
are sometimes denied. If the Government had the will to 
force Title IV, that alone could lead to a dramatic changi 
the position of the union reformer and in the reality of u 
democracy. 

To repeat: 1. If a unionist is denied general democi 
rights, he can defend himself only by getting a lawyer ) 
going to court, but 2. If he complains that his union elect| 
have been illegal (or a Trusteeship illegally imposed) | 
government is responsible for preventing that law viola 

A comparable situation arises when 1. An ordinary cit 
claims that the telephone company is cheating him. He 
only hire a lawyer and sue this giant monopoly. This, 
dream of millions, is the luxury of a few. But, 2. If h 
assaulted, even by a millionaire, he goes to the police ad 
ment and the district attorney; they must act against. 
assailant. 


However, once the police department is responsible 
protecting my rights, I am at its mercy; and sometimes ~ 
dependence nullifies all theoretical rights. A Negro in | 
sissippi, for example, is helpless. 


To protect his rights under Title IV, the union refor 
is dependent upon the Department of Labor; and he is at 
mercy. If it does not protect him, his rights are lost. 
address ourselves to this question: what protection is offe 
union reformers by the executive agencies of Government 
der the new law, in particular by the Department of Le 
and its Bureau of Labor Mangaement Reports? 


FORCING THE LAW (continued from p. 1) 


ing unions to incorporate a Bill of Rights for union mem- 
$ into their own constitutions. Except for the United Auto 
rkers which established an active Public Review Board, the 
‘LU’s recommendations were ignored. Officers of Interna- 
nal Unions, asked for comment, did not bother to acknowl- 
se the request. They would not act for union democracy; 
y would not even express an opinion on the subject. (In 
ly 1959, the ACLU’s chief counsel suggested that the Inter- 
ional Association of Machinists submit the pending expul- 
a of two Chicago reformers to a Public Review Board. I.A.M. 
ssident A. J. Hayes told him to mind his own business.) 
ially in 1958, the ACLU formally adopted the text of a labor 
on Bill of Rights, this time as a guide to legislation. While 
| ACLU did not endorse the 1959 law or any of its sections, 
st of the law’s positive contributions to union democracy 
ive from proposals first advanced by the ACLU. Unfortu- 
ely, however, the ACLU’s principles were applied only par- 
ly and in imperfect, ambiguous, hit-or-miss fashion. 

| Legal regulation of union democracy came only after the 
or movement had ignored, for more than twenty years, warn- 
s that came from within its own liberal world. 

Is law necessary to protect union democracy? The answer 
u sad, reluctant, yes. If the labor movement could have re- 
ined independent of all government intervention, it might 
‘e remained healthier. But by now that proposition is a pure 
traction without relevance to the actuality of relations 
jng unions, governmen, and employers. 

1 As Congress debated, many labor officials attacked pro- 
fals on union democracy with a revealing ferocity, charging 
it the cry for democracy was only a subterfuge for attacking 
or. They protested that it would be impossible to run a 
on if the law spelled out members’ rights. To frighten their 
members, they warned, with apparent seriousness, that any- 


Wed not even the twitchings of life. Fortunately there has 
n no persecution of unions under the law’s democracy pro- 
ns; but neither has there been effective protection of mem- 


There are unions where oppositions can stand up against 
ir officials without reprisals; there are unions where the ad- 
istration can be voted out in normal, constitutional, peace- 
processes, especially on a local level. But wherever an Inter- 
pe officialdom is resolved, grimly, to hold power and if 


it to crush any rivals, then opposition is usually futile and 
fn suicidal. At extraordinary, explosive moments in history, 
| supremacy of all bureaucracies can be shaken. With the 
|) of the CIO, the labor movement was infused with a new 
pocratic spirit and_old, outworn officialdoms were waved 
fle by a rising mass movement. But in ordinary times, when 
sweep of events settles back into the rut of routine, the one- 
a power balance will not permit oppositions to survive 
nst ruthless bureaucracy. 

}}Men in power have money; a staff of full time employees; 
hers, writers, newspapers, access to members. They enjoy 
pint employers and politicians. They control jobs. 

An opposition lives only on its own stubborn spirit. It col- 
dimes and dollars. A reform leader works all day and tries 
je Superman at night. Insurgents crank little second-hand 
Heographed machines. No advice, no lawyers, no trained 
fers, no staff. And if, miracle of miracles, an opposition wins 
ort among the union’s staff, those in power act abruptly 
arve its strength by suspending sympathetic officials and 


firing errant staff members. 

Only those who live in a dream world may contest this 
shorthand description of inner union politics. 

The inevitable advantages of bureaucracy and power can 
be offset only by the power of democracy. If that democracy is 
to endure under present conditions in the labor movement, it 
must have “outside” help from the liberals and civil libertarian 
community, from decent and democratic minded labor leaders, 
from civic and political leaders, and from government. (The 
principle of Public Review flows from a realization that mem- 
bers’ rights need support outside the official power structure). 
This is not to say that law, or any other ‘outside’ force, is 
enough. Not at all. The law helps only those who help them- 
selves. Without alert and vigorous union democrats at work, 
there can be no healthy democracy; but these union reformers 
cannot survive without help and encouragement. A reawaken- 
ing of union democracy requires that union reformers, together 
with all civil libertarians, demand that laws to protect demo- 
cratic rights in unions be enforced without evasion by the re- 
sponsible government agencies. 

The law has helped. Union democracy is better off today 
with federal legal protections that without them. There has 
been improvement but no dramatic change. 

At first, even before the law took effect, oppositionists 
fancied they could count on firm protection from government 
to defend their rights. A wave of reform activity rippled 
through the labor movement. Union officials, too, seemed mo- 
mentarily more sensitive to membership rights. But after that 
first flush of illusion, when it became obvious that there would 
be no deep-going changes, the old normality returned. 

The Secretary of Labor is required to enforce key sections 
of the law. This responsibility, in large part, was assigned to his 
Bureau of Labor Management Reports, which despite its clumsy 
title, must apply the law’s trusteeship provisions (Title III) 
and its election provisions (Title IV). How reliable, then, is 
the Bureau? Its outlook on the world of union democracy could 
accurately and succinctly be summarized: “All’s Well.” 

But is it? 

Public hearings exposed a long record of crimes against 
the labor movement by corrupt officials. (This cannot be un- 
derlined too heavily: the offenses were not by the labor move- 
ment but against it.) Money had been stolen; bribes, taken; 
members, beaten and expelled; elections, rigged. And these 
scandals were not the fulminations of reactionaries but brute 
facts followed by the expulsion of big unions from the AFL- 
CIO. 

By now, the public clamor has faded. Has the problem 
faded too? Like any assemblage of conscientious clerks, the 
Bureau of Labor Management Reports seems convinced that it 
is discharging its duty splendidly. The Bureau suggests that 
opinion annually in reports which do nothing to illuminate 
the state of union democracy but which do reveal its own state 
of mind. From these reports we might imagine that there was 
never a real problem; only, perhaps, fabrications. 

The Bureau’s first report (fiscal year 1960) was tentative 
and noncommittal but later it exuded optimism. In its second 
report, for 1961, it strained to prove, by what it repeated and 
by what it ignored, that everything was going nicely. On the 
first page, the report began, “. . . most people in the labor- 
management field desire to fully comply with the controversial 
Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act.” It empha- 
sized that many international union leaders expressed a desire 
to cooperate and insisted, ““The sincerity of this tone is rein- 
forced by the fact that 98°% of the violations of the Act un- 
covered during the year were settled through voluntary compli- 
ance. Only 33 of 1,915 violations could not be resolved without 
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resorting to legal action.” Apparently there was no problem in 
1961. 

And apparently no problem in 1962. From page | that 
year: “In 98% of the violations found by BLMR investigations 
this year, voluntary compliance was achieved. Legal action was 
taken in 76 cases of willful violations and on four refusals to 
comply with subpoenas.” 

And on page 2, “Again this year, the major highlight of 
the administration of the Act continues to be the excellent 
cooperation received by the BLMR from the vast majority of 
union members and officers.” 

And page 3, “. . . 96% of these violations were found to be 
technical or without criminal intent, in which case the BLMR 
took the necessary action to have the violation corrected and to 
prevent its recurrence.” 

On page 10, reporting six cases of election violations, “In 
all these instances the results give every indication that the 
rights of the members of the union involved have been pro- 
tected; that the members have been able to express themselves 
fully in the selection of their officers; and that the elections 
were conducted in accordance with standards established by 
Congress.” 

Again on page I1, “Once the violations were pointed out 
and measures needed for corrective action were made known, 
voluntary compliance usually was achieved.” 

Let us not boggle at any single reference. But the full ex- 
planatory text of the 1962 report is only 14 pages. These repe- 
titions are sprinkled about liberally with no suggestion of any 
lingering major difficulties. The overall impression is grossly 
one-sided. 


BETTER OR WORSE. ALL’S WELL 

The report for 1963, less repetitively, sustained the same 
tone but in an altered and more ingenious fashion. It begins: 
“The fourth year of the BLMR was marked by an increase in 

civil and criminal prosecutions under the Labor-Management Re- 
porting and Disclosure Act. The number of violations reaching liti- 
gation rose to 147 from 76 in 1962. The total number of possible vio- 
lations opened for investigation remained about the same as in the 


preceding year and voluntary compliance effected settlement of 90% 
of all violations. 

“The increase in litigation does not appear to indicate a higher 
incidence of willful violations. In part, it is due to a better under- 
standing of the law by those having rights under it. . . . In part, 
increased litigation is due to improyed investigative techniques by 
which violations are discovered and evidence is developed to prose- 
cute violators if warranted.” 


Facts change nothing; the Bureau automatically reaches 
the same conclusions. In 1960 and 1961 the Bureau takes few 
cases to court; that only proves that there are few violations. 
But in 1963 many more cases are taken to court; the Bureau 
steadfastly concludes there are still only few violations. There 
are, the Bureau insists, no more violations than before, only 
more violations discovered! 

This attains the ludicrous. The simple facts completely 
escape the Bureau because it simply will not notice them. In 
1963 there were “improved techniques” and unionists under- 
stood their rights better; therefore the Bureau went to court 
more often to correct violations of the law. Clearly, then, in 
previous years when “techniques” were inferior and unionists 
did not understand so well, there must have been many viola- 
tions that went undetected and uncorrected! In all previous 
years, when the Bureau reported a low incidence of violations, 
its reports were completely unreliable; there were few court 
cases because the Bureau was unable to detect the actual viola- 
tions. In past years, the Bureau did not hint at such possible 
flaws and the 1963 report makes no effort to ccorrect the record. 
Quite the contrary. The defective reports of the past are uti- 
lized to explain away the disquieting present. 

Whatever happens, it must be presented in a soothing 


/ 
| 
spirit. Another example comes on page Te 1963, “Although i 
vestigations of alleged violations of the law in connection | 
elections has been a major demand on the Bureau, the numb4 
of elections challenged has been small in relation to the tot: 
conducted.” We have no evidence to doubt that this is true. , 
the Bureau reports, “. . . there have been many more tha 
52,000 local union elections held during the time the law h. 
been in effect.” Let us grant that most of these elections a 
probably fair and honest. But what of those which are disho: 
est and unfair? Has the Bureau, in those cases, been a | 
in enforcing the law. That is the question. In future years, p 
haps the Bureau’s “techniques” will have improved even f 
ther and many more unionists will have discovered what the’ 
rights should have been. How will today’s facts be reinterprete 
then? | 
In September, 1962, as required by law, Secretary of Labe 
Goldberg submitted to Congress an accounting of his admin‘ 
tration of Title III, Trusteeships. In a brief text of only fiy 
short pages, based on a lengthier Bureau report, he eee 
to compress repeated assurances that all’s well here too: “T 
Act has been effective in correcting the malpractices disclose 
by the McClellan Committee.” There has been “substanti| 
compliance with the law with a minimum need for enforc 
ment.” And, “it has not been necessary for the Secretary to ¢ 
to court to enforce this title of the Act’ (Since then there hj 
been one court case.) Of 264 investigations of alleged viol) 
tions, ‘199 disclosed no violations of Title III. Sixty-five esta: 
lished violations of Title III but in each case the union impq 
ing the trusteeship voluntarily corrected the matter.” As a me 
ter of fact, the Secretary emphasized, “Congress recognized th} 
union trusteeships most often are used to provide assistance 
subordinates in difficulties, to assist in maintenance and s 
bility, and to promote rather than stifle union democracy.” | 

Three different Secretaries of Labor and a BLMR Comm} 
sioner who served them all have expressed a belabored satisfa! 
tion and no one in public life, Democrat or Republican, hi 
contradicted them. In the House of Representatives on Septet 
ber 14, 1961, two noteworthy voices were added to the una 
mous official chorus: Robert P. Griffin and Phil M. Landrur 

Griffin commended those responsible for enforcing the las 
which bears his name: 

“Significantly, Secretary of Labor Arthur Goldberg w 
quoted recently as saying that the experience of the past ye! 
‘clearly demonstrates that the objectives of the 1959 labor lai 
are being met.’ As a Republican who has watched carefull 
with the eye of a skeptic, I wish to commend Secretary Gol 
berg and Commissioner John Holcombe for the firm, but f 
and objective manner in which they and the Department | 
Labor have continued to administer this Act.” 

Phil Landrum rose promptly to add to the bi-partisé 
accolade: 

“We see a splendid accomplishment by this department : 
Mr. Holcombe’s as will be more carefully noted in detail fro 
the gentleman from Michigan [Griffin] of the report from th 
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partment, where more than 1,500 cases, I believe, have been 
tled voluntarily, and that today only 30 legal actions are 
‘ive under the bill.” 

Both gentlemen have recorded their names in Congres- 
mal chronicles as the formal sponsors of the 1959 law and it 
understandable that they are anxious to prove that their law 
$ a fine product of statesmanship which upset no one. But 
t their congratulations, nor the assurances of Secretaries of 
bor, nor the comforting reports of a Commissioner bear any 
cessary relationship to the reality of the state of union de- 
reracy. 

What is the actual state of union democracy? In the broad 
eral community it is occasionally impolitic to ask the ques- 
n but it is no longer considered improper. But inside the 
»0r Movement, it is still necessary to “‘justify’’ the right to 
oly frankly. If an arbitrary official needs a formula to silence 
position, he denounces charges of lack of democracy as ‘‘anti- 
Hon” or ‘reactionary’; and members are admonished to re- 
in publicly silent about abuses. Those, only, who refrain 
m criticism are awarded the honorary badge of “friend of 
or.” In conformity with this custom, BLMR reports are 
reted with satisfaction by labor officials who welcome the 
-o-labor” tone. In return, the Bureau is doubtless gratified 
it its activities please labor leaders. 

No other single force represents so great a potential for 
anding democracy as trade unionism. No other social force 
roduces a measure of freedom into the workplace. Such is the 
nuine social mission of labor, but it cannot be adequately 
lled unless the labor movement is democratic in its own 
ernal life, preserving for its own members in their unions 
same rights which it demands for all citizens in society. But 
mocracy in unions is dangerously weak and has to be 
sngthened; for the ideal of union democracy is indispensable 
he broader ideals of human freedom. Officials who resist the 
mand for that democracy are defending not the labor move- 
nt but only their own power machines within it. The demo- 
tization of unionism would strengthen its position in society. 
Once the nation was prudently silent about Negro dis- 
nination lest our enemies benefit from the exposure of our 
injustices. Now we face them with frankness, knowing that 
j true patriot must know the truth. No less, the union patriot. 


THE STATE OF UNION DEMOCRACY 

| What then of union democracy today? For one thing, noth- 
constructive has emerged from top AFL-CIO leaders, ex- 
t for Walter Reuther. In all the years before the 1959 law, 
in its aftermath, only a single significant contribution 
1e from within the labor movement to strengthen the practi- 
base of its democracy: the UAW Public Review Board. 
fo workers gained new rights when their leaders, in a public 
Jonstration of democratic intentions, voluntarily surrendered 
jieasure of power to a genuinely impartial tribunal. But that 
still stands alone, without emulation. (The Upholsterers 
f. the Packinghouse Workers are reported to use a variant of 
Public Review system; but there is no publicized record of 
1al activity. The newly formed A.F.T. local, the United 
eration of College Teachers, adopted the principle in its 
jaws.) No other high-ranking union leadership, not even the 
St enlightened, is willing to accept the risks to its entrenched 
Sition of such an extension of democracy. If the UAW de- 
‘es honor, what of the others? Until its example echoes 
ugh the labor movement, all claims to a renewal, from 
ve, of the democratic spirit will remain suspect. 

} With merger, the AFL-CIO established an Ethical Prac- 
ts Committee and adopted codes of decency. But that Com- 
tee is defunct and the Code of Democratic Practices remain- 
neaningless. The Codes and the EPC were justifiably hailed 


as steps toward democracy and decency. How characterize their 
demise except as the degeneration of that same spirit? 

A fitting embodiment of the present status of the EPC is 
its chairman, A. J. Hayes. In his own International Association 
of Machinists, President Hayes personally appoints Special 
Trial Boards to discipline dissidents who criticize him. In Chi- 
cago and in California he used this device arrantly to expel 
IAM members who exercised democracy to fight corruption. 
When IAM Vice-President Roy M. Brown ran for Secretary- 
Treasurer against the Hayes’ slate, Mr. Hayes trotted out a Spe- 
cial Trial Board against Brown. Hayes’ Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee may be moribund but his Special Trial Boards are quite 
lively. 

None of this clogs the undisturbed flow of BLMR opti- 
mism. 

In the Marine Engineers Beneficial Association, insurgents 
have faced disciplinary charges in one local after another. ‘The 
facts are there monthly in the union’s own newspaper, in the 
lines and between them. 

Corruption and dictatorship in the Teamsters’ Union and 
in the International Longshoremen’s Association were in the 
public spotlight when the law was passed in 1959. Both unions 
had been expelled from the AFL-CIO. Nothing substantial 
changed in the Teamsters’ union; it remains expelled. Nothing 
substantial changed in the ILA; it was reinstated. 

The International Ladies Garment Workers Union. still 
bans caucuses of oppositionists except for a few weeks before 
elections. The Constitution of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers still outlaws the simple distribution of 
handbills—and every other exercise of democracy—in local elec- 
tions. In the Painters’ union, New York, some thirty members 
have been brought to trial since the resurgence of an opposi- 
tion movement three years ago, the first wholesale attempt at a 
mass purge since the adoption of the new law; so far, the BLMR 
has found nothing amiss. (Perhaps its “techniques” require 
further perfecting.) 

In the United Papermakers and Paperworkers, Vice-Presi- 
dent Carleton Faler and Regional Director Frank Grasso were 
arbitrarily removed because they led a movement in opposition 
to the top administration. At the union’s convention in 1960, 
the Faler-Grasso group, the Better Union Committee, won the 
support of at least 50% of the delegates on major policy ques- 
tions and elected 40% of the incoming executive board. But 
the administration of President Paul Phillips effectually dis- 
franchised this section of the union by using his paper-thin 
Executive Board majority to remove critics. Within a few years, 
democracy in that union had been cut to ribbons. 

For a fleeting moment, the AFL-CIO recognized that the 
International Union of Operating Engineers was saddled with 
a corrupted officialdom and put the whole International under 
temporary trusteeship. That trusteeship was soon removed 
when a “reform” administration took over. The new Secretary- 
Treasurer of that “reformed” administration is Frank Con- 
verse. Converse dominates Local 18 which covers most of Ohio 
and four Kentucky counties. In June 1961, six members of an 
Opposition group were suspended for two years and fined about 
$2,000 each. In 1962, local elections took place. The opposi- 
tionists with the help of an alert attorney, pressed so vigorously 
that the Bureau of Labor Management Reports was induced to 
act. In January, 1963, the Department of Labor filed suit in 
Federal Court charging the Converse administration with steal- 
ing the election. In December, 1962, an NLRB Trial Examiner 
found that the local had blacklisted a member of the insurgent 
group. 

In the same “reformed” International union, a dissenting 
group in Nassau County Local 138, New York, has fought for 
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years against a corrupted local officialdom, before, during, and 
after the McClellan hearings. Local officials were convicted in 
court and one was sent to prison but the officialdom managed 
to hold power and to blacklist the insurgents. Things got so 
bad that, in November 1962, the National Labor Relations 
Board took over control of the local hiring hall to end dis- 
crimination against opposition rank and filers. 

Such was the denouement of the AFL-CIO’s major effort at 
internal reform. 

This is not an effort to compile a roster of repressions; it 
is merely a sampling of public information. The Department 
of Labor (or its BLMR) is not accountable for every injustice 
inflicted upon union democracy. Some are beyond its lawful 
powers. Government alone, even armed with power and a will 
cannot do the job (and the Department of Labor has not had 
the will). If the Department of Labor is not able to solve the 
problem, at least it can present the truth. All the BLMR’s re- 
assurances ring false. Agencies assigned by Congress to enforce 
the law are deceiving themselves, unwilling to confront the fact 
that the defense of union democracy remains an urgent neces- 
sity. That refusal to face reality permeates all their work and 
warps their public reports. 


VICTIMIZATION OF WITNESSES 

A reformer wants help from the Bureau of Labor Man- 
agement Reports. For his audacity in complaining to his gov- 
ernment, he is victimized by an authoritarian union official- 
dom, fined, or suspended, or blacklisted. What will the Depart- 
ment of Labor do to help him? The answer is quite simple: it 
does nothing, absolutely nothing. 

How often does such victimization of complainants take 
place? We do not know because the BLMR refuses to say. It 
will not even examine the records of reprisals. 

When the Bureau was first founded, it conceded that such 
injustices existed even though it would not face up to the prob- 
lem. But that was more than three years ago in BLMR Com- 
missioner Holcombe’s 1960 report where he wrote: 

The Bureau’s experience thus far is insufficient to provide a 
sound basis for formulating recommended amendments to the sub- 
stantive provisions of the Act, but certain problems relating to pro- 
cedure and enforcement powers are already apparent. 

Unlike most regulatory statutes, the LMRDA contains no pro- 
vision making it illegal to interfere with a Government agent in the 
performance of his duties under this Act. The Bureau recommends 
that the law be amended to provide statutory protection for the 
Bureau's compliance officers and other agents in the course of their 
investigations and other official action. 

Section 609 of the Act makes it unlawful for any labor organiza- 
tion, or any officer, agent, shop steward, or other representative of a 
labor organization, or any employee thereof to fine, suspend, expel, 
or otherwise discipline any of its members for exercising any right to 
which he is entitled under the provisions of the Act. To enforce this 
section, however, an aggrieved person must bring a civil action in a 
district court for relief. The Bureau thus is powerless to assist any 
individual who becomes a victim of reprisals because he has filed a 
complaint with the Bureau or given testimony in the course of an 
official investigation under the Act. Consideration is being given to 
the desirability of including in the LMRDA a provision generally 
similar to certain provision of the Labor Management Relations Act 
and the Fair Labor Standards Act; these empower the Government 
to act on behalf of individuals who are discriminated against because 
they have supplied evidence to the Government. 

To sum up this absurdity: if a unionist charges that an 
election was stolen, the BLMR will investigate. But, if he is sus- 
pended or fined for complaining about that stolen election, the 
Bureau will not help him. The Department of Labor without 
court contest, abandoned any effort to assert the power to pro- 
tect its own witnesses and complainants. We suspect that if it 
had the will it could find the power. Instead it surrendered that 
power without a quiver, taking refuge in the unlikely solution 
of changing the law when its task is to enforce existing law. 


But three years ago the BLMR suggested that the law 
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needed strengthening. Since that early flush of uncharacteris 
frankness, the Bureau has forgotten its proposal and igno 
the problem. When Mr. Holcombe was reminded, he beca 


annoyed. 


If the Bureau will not or cannot shield its own witness 
how can it ever get the full facts? And if it cannot get the fad 
how can the public have confidence in the accuracy of its juv 
ments and its reports? | 

In ducking its responsibility, the Bureau argues that t 
offenses against those unlucky victims, who appeal to it, 0 
rageous though they be, are covered by Title I and the Depa 
ment of Labor has no powers under that Title. “Don’t ei 
us,” is the thought, “Blame the law.” 

But the BLMR is responsible for enforcing Title IV, t 
election provisions of the law. How well does it perform the; 
Consider, for eample, Title IV, Section 401(e) which provic 
“Every member .. . shall have the right to vote for or othy 
wise support the candidate or candidates of his choice, witha 
being subject to penalty, discipline, or improper interferer 
or reprisal of any kind by such organization or any memll 
thereof.” In an official brochure the BLMR nails it down, : 
forming every member that he “may not be penalized or su 
jected to reprisal because of his candidacy.” But despite ti 
consoling little handout, members are penalized. Fl 

How does the Bureau propose to enforce this section 
Title IV and has it ever done so in even a single instance? | 
attempting to answer these questions and elicit simple infi 
mation, UDA ran into a blank, and bizarre, wall. 

On March 1, 1963 we addressed a letter to BLMR Cc 


missioner John L. Holcombe in which we asked the followiy 
Question: How many investigations have you conducted to | 

cover whether any union members have, in fact, been victims of 
prisals for coming to the Bureau? How many complaints have 

had from unionists in the last three years? 
Question: Do you maintain a separate record of the number 
complaints from unionists who allege that they have been victim 

for coming to the Bureau? If so, are these complaints listed as © 
actionable”? 

And more specifically in connection with Section 401| 


we asked: | 
Qustion: How many complaints have you received of unio 
who alleged that they had been penalized for election activity? Wh 
and how are such complaints listed in your tables? 
Question: If a unionist is subjected to reprisals during an e 
tion for his election activity, what action do you take to protect 
rights under this section of Title IV? ' 
Question: If a unionist complains that he has been subjected) 
reprisals for his election activity after the election has already b¢ 
held (that is, a case arises where the union officialdom waits u} 
the elections are completed before taking reprisals against an o 
sition), what does your Bureau do to protect his rights? If you 
not able to take any action, is such a case listed as “not actionabl) 


DOUBLETALK ON ELECTION REPRISALS 
Mr. Holcombe replied at length on March 29: 

You ask whether we maintain separate records of the numbe 
union members who alleged that they have been victimized by tl 
unions for seeking help from the Bureau. The answer is that w 
we file a note of all contacts, we do not collect statistics on these 
ters which . . . do not fall within the enforcement authority of 
Bureau. 

You then ask with respect to union members who are penal 
for supporting candidates in union elections (1) How many s) 
complaints have been received by the Bureau, and how such ¢ 
plaints are listed in our statistical summaries, and (2) What ac 
is taken by the Bureau with respect to such complaints, assuming 
reprisals occurred before as well as after an election has been hi 
(1) Based on memory, I can say that there have been relatively 

complaints received from union members alleging reprisal 

election activity. However, to give you the exact number wi 
require research of the files since we do not collect statistic 
the number of each kind of complaint received in this categ 

Obviously, therefore, complaints of this nature are engrosse 


the larger category of election complaints detailed in our st 
tical report. 


(2) Whenever information is received indicating that a union mem- 
ber has been subjected to penalty, discipline, or reprisal because 
of his election activity, we pursue two lines of investigation—one 
designed to establish whether Section 401(e) of the election re- 
quirements has been violated, and the other to determine 
whether the facts indicate that the interference or reprisal in- 
volved the use of force, violence, or threats of the use of force 
or violence and thus involves a criminal offense under Section 
610 of the Act, which would be separately handled. Once these 
avenues have been pursued and the other aspects of the investi- 
gation completed, it must be determined whether—assuming 
that reprisals did occur—these actions may have affected the out- 
come of the election. If that question is resolved affirmatively, the 
next step is appropriate corrective action, either voluntary by 
the union or through court action. You will recognize, I am sure, 
that in instances where a union member has been subjected to 
reprisals for his election activity after the election has been con- 
cluded, it becomes more difficult to establish that the reprisal or 
disciplinary action may have affected the outcome of the election. 

} In content and meaning, the reply is obscure but the spirit 
1 tone of ineffectualness is clear enough. Could the authors 

jsuch a letter be relied upon to protect the rights of unionists 
elections? 

And there it is, the startling fact that the Bureau keeps no 
#mal records of the victimization of its own witnesses! Yet, 
yee years ago, Mr. Holcombe was worried enough to ask for 
amended law to help. 

It may be possible to wriggle away from reprisals against 

snesses and complainants; but reprisals for election activity 

» clearly and undeniably the responsibility of the Bureau 
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be gives us the benefit of his “memory,” which puts us on 
lard. With all his Regions and Directors, and investigators, 
1 their notes, we must rely on the selective memory of a man 
lo has already forgotten about the problem which loomed so 
jee in 1960. Perhaps he has little to remember because no one 
‘hers to tell him anything, and because he insists upon being 
potent to protect his own informants. 

Union Democracy in Action employs no research workers, 


fing equipment. Yet we know of unionists who have been 

imidated after election activity. We list some of the victims 

how. Our readers can help keep the Department of L»bor 

to date by sending reports to Union Democracy in Action 
transmission to the proper authorities. This could easily 

some a regular public service. The list begins as follows: 

y M. Brown, former Vice President of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists 


Edward M. Skagen, former I.A.M. representative 

Herbert Cooksey, District 94 I.A.M. 

Charles Edwards, Lodge 1484 I.A.M. 

Various Members, Lodge 113 I.A.M. in Chicago 

Carlton Faler, former Vice President, United Papermakers and 

Paperworkers 
Frank Grasso, former Vice President, U.P.P. 

Frank Schonfeld, Local 1011, Brotherhood of Painters 
Sam Schepps, Local 1011 

Ralph Knight, Local 1011 

Herman Kamens, Local 1011 

Mike Paikins, Local 1011 

Al Stein, Local 1011 

Harold Robins, Local 892, Painters 

Phil Tackler, Local 892 

Max Rosen, Local 454, Painters 

Frank Wedl, Local 848, Painters 

William Yochim, Local 905, Painters 

Max Kushner, Local 905 

Paul Pisman, Local 442, Painters 

Ed Topp, Local 51, Painters 

James O. Deluhery, Marine Cooks and Stewards, Wilmington, 

Calif. 

Investigators’ notes and official memory record only “rela- 
tively few” instances of victimization for election activity. But 
even in those “few” cases, how does the Bureau protect the 
victims’ rights? Mr. Holcombe’s reply is so bewildering that 
it could easily be put in the form of a familiar gag and go as 
follows: 

There are two possibilities: either the unionist was. sub- 
jected to violence for election activity or he was not subjected 
to violence. If there was violence, that is someone else’s con- 
cern and the BLMR has nothing to worry about. 

If the unionist was not the victim of violence, there are 
two possibilities: either the election outcome would have been 
affected or it would not have been affected. If the outcome was 
not affected, the BLMR ignores the whole thing and there is 
nothing to worry about. 

If the outcome would have been affected, there are two pos- 
sibilities: either the union will take “voluntary” corrective 
action or it will not. If the union takes corrective action (what- 
ever that is), there is nothing to worry about. 

If the union does not take corrective action, there are two 
possibilities: either the Bureau can prove that the revrisals 
would have affected the outcome, or it cannot. If it cannot 
prove it, there is nothing to be done so why worry about it? 

If the Bureau can prove that the reprisals would have 


IBEW AND THE BLMR 
The International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
is pleased with the Bureau of Labor Management Reports. 
An editorial in the union’s magazine, The Electrical Work- 


hers Journal, April, 1963, pays its respects: 
| “As your Journal went to press, a booklet entitled, Summary 
of Operations—Bureau of Labor Management Reports—Fiscal Year 
1962, had just been issued. Sometimes, Government bulletins are 
difficult for the ordinary citizen to comprehend. This one was 
clear and concise and made interesting reading and we think the 
Bureau should be commended. 
“Some significant facts were brought to mind in the statistics 
presented in the summary. We think they are so significant we 
bring them to our readers on the Editorial pages this month... . 
“The summary shows that the IBEW was involved in no case 
of illegal or improper elections. It was involved in none of the 
subpoena cases, and not one of the 3,942 inadequate reporting 
cases involved an IBEW local unon.” 
Meanwhile, the IBEW constitution maintains intact 


Article 37, Section 2, which reads: “Any member convicted 


of any one or more of the above-named offenses may be 
assessed or suspended, or both, or expelled, or removed from 
the place in which he is employed.” 

And among the “above-named offenses” are the follow- 


ing: 


“(15) Attending or participating in any gathering or meeting 
whatsoever, held outside meetings of a L.U. [Local Union] at 
which the affairs of the L.U. are discussed or at which conclu- 
sions are arrived at regarding the business and affairs of a L.U., 
or regarding L.U. officers or a candidate or candidates for L.U. 
office. 

“16) Mailing, handing out, or posting cards, handbills, letters, 
marked ballots, or political literature of any kind, or displaying 
streamers, banners, or anything else of a political nature or being 
a party in any way to such being done in an effort to induce 
members to vote for or against any candidate or candidates for 
L.U. office, or candidates to conventions.” 


It is nice to know that the IBEW and the BLMR culti- 
vate a mutual respect. But who will abolish that outrageous 
constitutional clause? 


affected the outcome it will... but just a moment! There is 
no answer. We are still waiting to find out what the Bureau 
has done or might do in a single instance. 

The trouble is that this is no joke. This is presumably the 
considered reply of a serious government official. We asked 
what the Bureau proposes to do for unionists who are intimi- 
dated for election activity. Mr. Holcombe’s divagations can be 
concentrated into a single word: nothing. 

If the war for union democracy could be won with printed 
forms, columns of figures, charts, cards, paper clips, and busi- 
ness machines the battle would long ago have been won and 
the incontestable arsenal of that democracy would be the ranged 
filing cabinets of the BLMR. We know about the quarter mil- 
lion report forms and 50,000 locals that filed them; we know 
of thousands of investigations; we know that Bureau repre- 
sentatives attended 50 conventions with 20,000 delegates repre- 
senting millions of members; we know that 100,000 persons 
attended 900 group activities addressed by Bureau personnel; 
150 library programs with 70,000 pamphlets; 334 clinics attend- 
ed by 10,000 union officers in 306 cities, with a full page map 
sprinkled with dots for the delight of cartophiles. It is all there 
in the reports and the BLMR has been quite busy, no doubt 
about it. But in all this bustle and in all this arithmetic noth- 
ing records what we need to know about union democracy. 
This is the science of selective statistics, burying what is signifi- 
cant in a mass of insubstantial detail. This is the key to the 
Bureau’s mentality. 

We cannot know how many workers are victimized for 
exercising their lawful rights because the BLMR is not inter- 
ested in compiling such information. In reply to our request 
for figures on serious violations of the law, Mr. Holcombe re- 
ferred to statistics that are “nice but not necessary.” A rough 
standard for gauging what the Bureau considers “necessary” 
and what only “nice” can now be formulated: statistics are 
“necessary” when they illustrate what fine work the Bureau 
accomplishes. All others are only “nice.” 

In the depression days of 1929-32, the Government com- 
piled no authoritative statistics on jobless workers. Liberals 
mocked those who could report how many pigs were slaugh- 
tered but who were ignorant of how many people needed work. 
Selective statistics were the distinguishing mark of an admin- 
istration which did not consider human misery deserving of 
an accurate accounting. 

New times; new problems. The BLMR has its own scale 
of values and a corresponding set of statistical values which 
reveal its attitude toward union democracy. 


SURRENDERING AND ARROGATING POWER 

The Department of Labor voluntarily surrenders power 
that might be used to defend union members’ rights. A gener- 
ously inclined observer might attribute this self-denial to the 
reluctance of enlightened public officials to exercise adminis- 
trative powers that are, perhaps ambiguous. Such an assump- 
tion is without foundation. An unwelcome task is thrust upon 
the Department; it seizes any pretext to escape..Where the 
Deparment of Labor and its Bureau of Labor Management 
Reports can shun responsibility by abandoning power, they 
give up that power. But where they must take power to 
avoid responsibility they arrogate power to themselves even in 
violation of the law’s intent. Their concern is not with power 
per se but with sweeping dirt under the rug. 
Why has the Secretary of Labor brought so few election 
cases to court? The BLMR insists that this happy outcome is 
evidence of “voluntary compliance” with the law. Actually it 
results from watering down the law until only the most out- 
rageous cases are affected. With a little finesse any unscrupu- 
lous, but clever, officialdom can evade the law as reinterpreted 
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by the Bureau. : 
Consider Title IV, Section 402 on Elections. It states 
plicitly that if the Secretary of Labor “finds probable caus 
believe that a violation of this title has occurred and has 
been remedied, he shall [our emphasis] . . . bring a civil act} 
against the labor organization as an entity in the district co) 
of the United States... .” Note again: he shall. And Sect 
402 adds: “If, upon a preponderance of the evidence afte 
trial upon the merits, the court finds that... the violation 
section 401 may have affected the outcome of an election, 
court shall declare the election, if any, to be void and div 
the conduct of a new election under supervision of the Set 
tary and, so far as lawful and practicable, in conformity WwW 
the constitution and bylaws of the labor organization. 
This seems clear enough. The Secretary of Labor mi 
bring suit if the union does not correct the violation. Then | 
court and not the Secretary will decide if the violation rh 
have affected the outcome. But the Department of Labor | 
taken over the authority assigned by law to the courts. | 
official brochure on “Electing Union Officers” states are 
cally, “. . . the Secretary will not institute court proceedi| 
unless he finds, after investigating a complaint, probable cay 
to believe that the violations ‘may have affected the outcome 
an election.’ ”’ 


ELBOWING ASIDE THE COURTS 

There is a critical issue here. The question is not whet 
to decide if an election violation was serious enough to af} 
the outcome, but rather who is to make that decision. 

The law assigns that authority to the courts. The Dep) 
ment of Labor, nevertheless, has preempted that right and. 
effect, strips the courts of their lawful responsibility. Once 
election has been held, even if it is arrantly fraudulent, a uns 
ist no longer has direct access to the courts except through | 
Department of Labor. 

As the D. of L. labor pamphlet, “Rights of Union M, 
bers” puts it: 

“The Secretary, after an investigation, may, if the evidet 
warrants, start action in a Fedaral Court to have any susj} 
election voided and secure an order for a new election. WE 
the member’s complaint is about an election that has alre} 
been held, this method of challenging that election takes | 
place of all other methods that may previously been availab) 
(our emphasis.) Until the courts make some other path ¥ 
sible the D. of L. can block the road to judicial review. | 

The D. of L. substitutes its judgment for the judicis 
The difference is quintessential. Federal courts, on ay | 
of union democracy, are relatively impartial and independe 
But the D. of L., a mere executive agency, is an insramell 
the Administration in office and must sway with the wh! 
and winds of political pressures; those with influence can be 
its decisions. And insurgents and reformers are devoid) 
power and influence. 

Delicate determinations must be made. How, for exam} 
to interpret the phrase “affect the election outcome’’? 

During an election, an opposition may be threatened w 
charges, fined, suspended, blacklisted, denied representat 
on the election committees and banned from watching 
count. And, after a campaign of intimidation, an incumb 
officialdom can be overwhelmingly reelected. Is such an elect 
legal because none of this necessarily altered the “outcom: 
ie. the same officials would have been elected in any c 
What degree of repression is judged to “affect” the ‘“outcom 
It is not a hypothetical question. It looms big as life. 

And, what precisely is an election ‘outcome’? Does 
word refer only to a slate of officers actually elected or doe 
apply to the whole atmosphere that pervades the elect 


xmath? If the rights of an opposition are fully protected, 
ight win, say, 40%, of the total vote and in that case the 
tcome” could be enthusiasm, aggressiveness, and continuing 
ngth for insurgents with a corresponding effect on the 
dinistration in power. Or in the same election, permeated 
h fraud and intimidation, the opposition might be credited 
h only 10% of the vote and in that case the outcome would 
its utter demoralization and disintegration. The same off- 
s might have been elected in both instances but the actual 
tcome” could be vastly different. Once a membership dis- 
rs that an officialdom can get away with the worst out- 
s, the spirit of democracy dies and cynicism takes over. 
erwards, the “outcome” is predictably always the same. 
Who shall apply the law to all these vexing problems? 
e courts are there, assigned by law; but an administrative 
tlaldom is elbowing them aside and taking over their 
ctions. 


THE “SHALL” AND THE “MAY” OF TRUSTEESHIPS 

The Department of Labor has chipped away at other sec- 
ns of the law blocking impartial judicial review. The sur- 
ly it practiced on Title IV is also performed on Title III 
ch regulates Trusteeships. Here, too, the BLMR abdicates 
yer that it does not want to use and arrogates power that 
floes not permit the courts to use. 

} Section 304 (a) of Title III is directed against illegal trus- 
hips and reads: 


“Upon the written complaint of any member or subordinate 
body of a labor organization alleging that such organization has vio- 
lated the provisions of this title (except section 301) the Secretary 
shall invstigate the complaint and if the Secretary finds probable 
cause to believe that such violation has occurred and has not been 
remedied he shall, without disclosing the identity of the complainant, 
bring a civil action in any district court of the Union States having 
jurisdiction of the labor organization for such relief (including in- 
junctions) as may be appropriate.” 


Note that the Secretary shall (not may) bring suit. But 
-BLMR strips off the burden of this power. On page 40 
‘ts report on Trusteeships it insists, “If he [the Secretary] 
ls probable cause to believe that a violation has occurred 
. he may (our emphasis) bring civil action. .” By this 
tle shift from shall to may, the Department of Labor aban- 
is the burden of enforcing the law except when convenient 
tself. 

In elections, the courts are required to make difficult 
isions with impartiality. In trusteeships, judicial review is 
n more essential; the spirit of the law cannot be applied 
ul without the courts. 

Section 304 (c) reads, in part: 

“After the expiration of eighteen months, the trusteeship shall 
be presumed invalid in any such [court] proceeding and its discon- 
tinuance shall be decreed unless the labor organization shall show 
by clear and convincing proof that the confirmation of the trustee- 
ship is necessary for a purpose allowable under section 302. In the 
latter event, the court may dismiss the complaint or retain jurisdic- 
tion of the cause on such conditions and for such period as it deems 
appropriate.” 


| The crux of the clause is this: after eighteen months a 
(steeship is presumed invalid but only if the case goes to 
rt. In court, officials who imposed a trusteeship must prove 
_ it remains necessary and lawful. But out of court, the 
cialdom escapes that obligation. The Department of Labor 
‘ds off the courts by shrugging away its mandatory obliga- 
1s. Such is the critical distinction between the shall of the 
} and the may of the BLMR. In effect, the BLMR_ wipes 
the law’s burden of proof requirements and a_ powerful 
ipon against unjust trusteeships is nullified by administra- 
aiat. 
The outcome is predictable. In its report on trusteeships, 


the BLMR announced that it had not-gone to court in a single 
trusteeship case. Since then there has been one, and only one 
case. Yet, nineteen Districts of the United Mine Workers re- 
main under trusteeship after many years. On March 13, 1962, 
74 trusteeships were more than 18 months old; 32 were more 
than five years old; 21 were more than ten years old. On March 
13, 1963, 46 were more than two and a half years old. Yet, we 
remember, the law presumes that trusteeships of more than 
eighteen months are invalid. 

Section 601 gives the Secretary of Labor authority to inves- 
tigate any suspected violation of the Act within his jurisdic- 
tion of enforcement. Yet the BLMR refuses to follow up vio- 
lations which it discovers on its own initiative. The report on 
Trusteeships informs us, “Investigations of possible violations 
of section 302 [illegal trusteeships] predicated on the authority 
of Section601 are not considered for formal enforcement action 
in the absence of written complaint.” 

The Bureau will not protect a member who is victimized 
for appealing to it. Yet it insists upon a written complaint 
before considering enforcement. Such a debilitating interpre- 
tation makes sense only because it is consistent with the prin- 
ciple of watering down the law wherever possible. 


SELECTIVE STATISTICS 

In four years nothing significant changed inside the labor 
movement. Outrages against democracy continue as_ before. 
The Bureau of Labor Management Reports, however, assures 
us that there is no urgent problem; that there is overwhelming 
“voluntary” compliance with the law; and that court action 
against violators is only an occasional need. The Bureau nur- 
tures optimism with a statistical fertilizer. In four years, 10,765 
complaints were investigated. Of these, 5,332 were dismissed 
as “not actionable” and 5,177 were followed by “voluntary 
compliance.” In the whole period, court action was taken in 
only 256 cases. Here is a summary of the officially reported 
statistics: 


total 
alleged 

violations “not “voluntary legal 

investigated actionable” compliance” action 
1960 In30R 960 170 _ 
1961 3,541 1,626 1,882 33 
1962 3,174 1,263 1,835 76 
1963 2,920 1,483 1,290 147 
totals 10,765 5,332 BIT 256 


Happy results (“not actionable” and ‘voluntary compli- 
ance’) were reported in 98°% of the “alleged violations.” It 
would be quite reassuring except that it violates everything 
we know about the real state of union democracy. How does 
the Bureau reach conclusions, so consoling, yet so at variance 
with reality? It requires dedication to a preconceived end. 

To put it bluntly, these statistics are worthless; not neces- 
sarily false, but worthless. 

1. BLMR officials decide what complaints are “not action- 
able” and set standards for “voluntary compliance.” This is a 
Bureau determined to evade the facts of life; there is no reason 
to accept its judgment. 

2. Even if the Bureau sought to present the basic facts, 
it would be under a severe handicap for it will not protect 
its witnesses and cannot get accurate information from men 
afraid to complain. 

3. Statistical categories are devised to hide the reality; 
arithmetic is selected and fashioned to fit. To use his own 
words, Mr. Holcombe has special standards of what is ‘nice 
but not necessary” and what, to the contrary, is worth listing 
in charts. 


SERIOUS VIOLATIONS BURIED IN TRIVIA 

To begin with, everything floats in a fluff of trivia. ‘The 
Bureau is responsible for receiving reports on union finances; 
forms pour in by the sack. How many are examined, and how 
scrupulously, we do not know; but it is a mammoth task. In 
millions of entries on 250,000 forms, thousands of involuntary 
slips creep in, many undoubtedly important. Apparently some 
innocent errors go down into the statistical tables as “alleged 
violations” along with deliberate attempts to deceive. If a 
report omits properly to fill out a column, presumably this 
can be one “alleged violation.” And, if a unionist is beaten 
outside his union hall that goes down equally, not less and 
not more, as one violation. Into the same tables go recordings 
of maliciously stolen elections along with inadvertent and 
harmless tardiness in mailing election notices. With such oddly 
weighted scales, all references to the high percentage of “vol- 
untary compliance’ are misleading. 

We must know the extent of serious violations and what 
is done in those cases. Instead we are directed only to the high 
percentage of trivial mishaps. 

Suppose we were uneasy over law enforcement by police. 
And suppose one hundred “alleged violations” of the law were 
reported on the blotter. After investigation in 98 cases, citizens 
“voluntarily complied’”’ by agreeing to stop double-parking, to 
avoid spitting in the subways, and to refrain from sweeping 
rubbish onto sidewalks. But in the two remaining cases, let 
us say, there were murders which the police ignored. Along 
comes a worried citizen. “What are you doing about murders,” 
he demands of the police. 

“Nothing to worry about,” is the happy reply. “There is 
98%, voluntary compliance with the law in this community.” 
Such a police department is eminently qualified to construct 
statistical tables for the Bureau of Labor Managements Re- 
ports. 

The term “not actionable,” by itself, leaves the impression 
that a charge of misconduct had no basis in fact. But that is 
not necessarily true. 

There may have been serious violations of union democ- 
racy outside the legitimate jurisdiction of the BLMR. These 
become “not actionable.” 

There may have been election fraud which the Bureau 
decided did not affect the outcome. That fraud becomes “not 
actionable” under the BLMR’s self-created standards. 

Oppositionists may have been penalized during or after 
an election. The Bureau can think of nothing to do and throws 
that into the “not actionable” pot. 

There may have been obvious and outrageous violations 
of fair procedure but the Bureau decides that the victim had 
not properly exhausted his internal “remedies,” if any. That 
is quickly disposed of as “not actionable.” 

With this, the real meaning of the Bureau’s pleasant titles 
become clear. It consistently invents euphemisms and_ uses 
them for statistical rubrics. 

The heading “voluntary compliance” slurs over the prob- 
lem by creating the impression of an all prevailing good will. 
Presumably, a union official stumbles into minor error; it is 
brought to his attention; he “voluntarily” corrects himself: 
and all is well. But such an incident is only one among many 
possibilities. “Voluntary compliance” covers a multitude of 
others. 

In “Landrum-Griffin and the Trusteeship Imbroglio,” re- 
printed here in part from the Yale Law Journal, Donald An- 
derson shows that serious violations of members’ rights take 
place in trusteeship cases. At long last, under pressure, an 
offcialdom “voluntarily” agrees to stop violating the law. By 
this time, an opposition may have already been hopelessly 
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smashed; these events go down in the tables, pleasantly eno 
as another voluntary compliance. Such a statistic misl 
more than it informs. 
Consider other possible cases: 
Union officials are charged with misconduct in elect} 
so serious that the Bureau is compelled to intervene; — 
promise not to do it again. Another victory for “volu 
compliance.” But does the Bureau ever check to see if 
agreement has been honored in practice? Unscrupulous 0 
can intimidate those who first appealed to the Bureau; | 
Bureau does nothing about that. In a few months, or a 
there is no one left who will complain again. Does the But 
bother to go back and find out? 
We asked Mr. Holcombe, “In how many of these 4 
did your investigators return in the following years or mo} 
to check on whether or not the union did in fact live up te 
agreement? Where can records of such check up report: 
any, be obtained?” Mr. Holcombe would not reply. We ass | 
there is no check up whatsoever. Under such conditions, “ 
untary compliance” is a fraud. ) 
References to “voluntary compliance” and “not act 
able” by themselves tell little. In some instances there }) 
doubtless been genuine compliance with the law’s spirit | 
complaints that proved groundless. But in other instal 
there can be outrageous violations which the Bureau will | 
handle. Which predominates in the statistical stew? " 
BLMR would not voluntarily reveal its private recipe. 


“NOT ACTIONABLE” | 

In four years, the Bureau dismissed 614 charges of elect 
violations as “not actionable.’ This is a disquieting fig) 
Were the complaints justified or not? The Bureau tells: 
nothing. Perhaps these were pettifogging objections from | 
eccentrics and malcontents. But perhaps not! There mi 
have been hundreds of arrant violations and contempt. 
democratic processes which Mr. Holcombe’s staff decided , 


not “affect the outcome.” Which was it? Without an ans} 
the state of union democracy remains concealed. But | 
BLMR is not preoccupied with that reality. Its category “) 
actionable’ dumps the whole mess and creates an_ illus 
statistical simulacrum of democracy. In what proved to b| 
vain effort to dig out the truth, we addressed the follow 
inquiry to Mr. Holcome on March 1, 1963: | 

| 


Question: You report that the following number of complai 
of election violations proved not actionable: in 1960: 178. In Is 
283. In 1962: 79. The term “not actionable” unfortunately is not ¥ 
illuminating. For, in your 1962 report you state, “Court action 
taken only in those instances where the investigation reveals that 
violation may have affected the outcome of the election and the un 
refuses to correct the violation although offered an opportunity 
do so.” Presumably, there have been instances in which there w 
serious violations and improper procedures in elections but in wh 
you found that these violations, although serious, would not h 
affected the election results. How many such cases were there in e 
of the three years of the existence of your Bureau? How are s 
cases listed in your statistical tables? Would they for example 
listed as not actionable along with cases of merely trivial procedt 
error? If so, how many of the “not actionable’ cases were instar 
of minor error and how many serious departure from fair and hot 
election methods? 


‘ 


The question is fair enough. We need significant fa 
not euphemisms. Here is Mr. Holcombe’s incredible reply 


“With respect to your suggestion that we amplify in our sta 
tical summaries on the “Not Actionable” category, I can only ref 
what I have said above that, for our purposes, it is enough to kt 
that the case is not actionable in the construction of statistical st 
maries. Internal supervisory controls provide the necessary infor 
tion on a case-by-case basis without the need for compiling ac 
tional nice, but not necessary, statistical data.” 


oo 


We want to discover the extent of serious violations of 
r election procedure. Mr. Holcombe replies that his statis- 
al tables are not designed to answer such questions! What, 
jen, is their purpose other than to record the bustle of his 


in 


Actually, the statistical charts are mere decoration. Where 
fey do not exist, Mr. Holcombe readily reaches identically 
tice’ conclusions without the “necessary” data. For example: 
Some trusteeships have persisted for years. And Mr. Hol- 
(mbe insists that union members are usually quite satisfied 
th their trusteeships. One report (on Trusteeships, p. 105) 
forms us, “With few exceptions, the investigations disclosed 
Jat the members of the subordinate body were in favor of, 
1 unopposed to, the imposition of the trusteeship.” Interest- 
fg, if true. 


i 


But how does Mr. Holcombe know? To elicit this simple 
‘formation, we asked him: 

_ “On what basis do you make the general statement above? 
ow was the opinion of the memberships involved solicited 
your investigators, if at all?” 


His answer, “‘. . . the conclusion was drawn from the find- 
gs and observations disclosed in the investigations conducted. 
ne information was supplied by members of the organiza- 
} This is not even an effort to seem to make a serious reply; 
pt a single statistic is extracted from the files. We repeat, 
en, how was this information supplied? By ten members 
ten thousand? By officials or rank and filers? By polls or 
the selective memory of investigators? Were the investiga- 
Irs instructed to ask if members were opposed to trusteeships? 
aid why that question and not others? Nothing rings true 
| the report and nothing in the reply. 

h As a matter of fact, at the moment when Mr. Holcombe 
ade his claim (March 13, 1962), there had already been 777 
isteeships in existence. His office had conducted only 306 
estigations. In 471 trusteeship cases there had been no 
vestigations at all! 

This labored effort to justify trusteeships has a deeper 
nificance. The BLMR is not required to spend the time and 
ergy of its staff to find out if they like trusteeships. Appar- 
tly Mr. Holcome is ready for a little extra burden when it 
yes the proper false reassurance. But when we ask for infor- 
ation that might reveal serious assaults on union democracy, 
finds such data unnecessary. 

The BLMR, as an agency of the Department of Labor, has 
ken a measure of power away from the courts in election and 
i trusteeship cases. That same Bureau conceals some facts 
d highlights others on an arbitrary and selective basis. A 
ngerous combination! 


' 
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HOW UTTER FAILURE BREEDS SUCCESS 


Union democracy depends upon unionists themselves; 
t law can encourage their initiative by sustaining their rights. 
the Department of Labor won the confidence of union re- 
‘mers it could succeed in reawakening union democracy. 
it if it squanders that confidence it must fail. And, ironic- 
y, that failure could easily be disguised as a great SUCCESS.” 

Without trust in the Department, workers will stop com- 

with grievances. The dwindling few who insist on com- 
ining can be shrugged off as chronic cranks. Without com- 
ints, the Bureau of Labor Management Reports can soothe 
» public with tranquil reports of peace. That process of 
oothing over the rough truth has already begun. Every 
ir, the BLMR announces how well union democracy is 
stected and how little protection it requires, reports based 


upon the imagination of those whose assignment calls for 
comforting documents, avoidance of conflict, and who await 
promotion into the next hierarchical tier. 

Once the Bureau loses contact with aggrieved unionists, 
it need no longer notice even the allegations of violations of 
democracy. Then, in its total failure, it can report unmitigated 
success. 

This is no fantasy; such a process has already been com- 
pleted inside the AFL-CIO. Long ago, the official labor move- 
ment was immunized against certain easily accessible facts. 
President George Meany, admittedly unaware of widespread 
corruption and abuse, said, “Until the Senate Hearings, we 
did not know one-hundredth of the corruption existing in the 
union movement” (NYT 11/6/58). He was the last one to 
know because no one had confidence that he would act on 
their behalf. Later, after the Teamsters had been expelled, 
rank and file reformers imagined that Meany could act against 
crooks and undemocratic officials. Letters poured in from 
unionists. He simply referred their appeals to the very officials 
against whom the complaints were directed. When Ciepley 
and Rappaport, together with hundreds of Chicago machinists, 
asked Meany for help against A. J. Hayes, Meany turned their 
letters over to Hayes who used it to charge them with disrup- 
tion. With incidents like that, all hope of assistance from 
Meany evaporated. 

Still later, union reformers turned to their government 
and its Bureau of Labor Management Reports. Is that disin- 
tegration of hope into disillusionment about to be repeated? 
The danger is already evident. 


D. OF L. AS AN ADMINISTRATIVE BUREAUCRACY 


Why has the BLMR been incapable of defending union 
democracy? Its staff is doubtless composed of well-meaning, 
honest, knowledgeable, and capable fellows. The difficulty 
lies not in individual character but in the very nature of the 
Department of Labor as an administrative apparatus. 

Any bureaucracy will make its main work as easy, as 
pleasant, and as routinized as possible. Few government em- 
ployees are imbued with idealistic venturesomeness or fired 
by a vision of restored union democracy. In working toward 
a pension, the prudent course is one that is least unsettling. 

The Department of Labor is not particularly “pro-labor” 
in any invidious sense. But unionism is its prescribed subject 
matter. To do its job, it needs a basic sympathy for the labor 
movement and must learn to get along with labor officials. 
This is as inevitable as it is necessary and justified. 

The Department reports about unions; its staff sits regu- 
larly with union officials; personnel are hired back and forth 
between government and unions. D. of L. employees unavoid- 
ably identify the term labor movement with the union official- 
dom with which they deal. Rank and filers come and go; the 
officialdom goes on, if not forever, long enough to fill a work- 
ing lifetime. 

Through the top leaders, the burdened D. of L. staff gets 
easy access to union information, statistics, conventions, bul- 
letn boards, displays. Department notables make speeches at 
important union conventions. It all makes up a day’s work 
while the log of accomplishment grows impressive. When the 
Department celebrates an anniversary, labor leaders are there 
to laud its work; assigned employees of unions give homage to 
employees of the D. of L. 

This felicitous partnership makes life simpler for a hard- 
worked BLMR staff. They must keep track of a quarter mil- 
lion reports from tens of thousands of unions, impossible with- 
out amity between report writers and report collectors. The 
Bureau must arrange seminars; union staff members, lost time 
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id, guarantee a fine attendance. Brochures by the million 
from Bureau to worker through the obliging union office. 


So far, no cause for complaint and no cause for change. 


We do not suggest that the Department of Labor cut Its 
amicable ties with union leaders. The Department must co- 
operate with unions through their chosen officers. But pre- 
cisely because this is true, the D. of L. cannot simultaneously 


be 


burdened with a task which, if adequately carried out, in- 


evitably causes a clash with union officials. 


of 


The union official may be irritated by the proliferation 
filing forms but it is a tolerable situation; he can always 


hire another clerk. Election opposition, however, 1s something 
else again; it often becomes intolerable, bearing the ominous 
potential of dangerous explosion. If the Bureau of Labor Man- 
agement Reports conscientiously defended the legitimate rights 


of 


every insurgent, union officials would be up in arms; and 


RUN-AROUND FOR UDA 


Mountains of surplus statistics accumulate in corridor 
filing cabinets of the Bureau of Labor Management Reports. 
Mammoth research projects become possible into everything 
except what is vital to democratic rights. 

“The Bureau also continued its program of encouraging 
and assisting universities, foundations, and individuals in 
their research in all areas related to the Act.” So reports the 
Bureau in its 1963 Summary of Operations. All areas? ‘This 
is an account of how we were “assisted” to nothing in an 
effort to discover what happened to painter insurgents. 


May, 1962: UDA reports that members of DC 9 had com- 
plained to the BLMR and that there was “no word from 
the Bureau.” 


August 3: BLMR Commissioner Holcombe writes to UDA 
that an investigation “clearly indicated that there had been 
no violation of the Act.” 


August 27: UDA editor, H. W. Benson, replies to Holcombe, 
“Enclosed find UDA issues number 3 and 4 which detail a 
pattern of repression of membership rights in that union.” 
September, October, November, 1962: No word from Hol- 
combe. 


December 5, 1962: Holcombe writes a long letter to UDA 
insisting, in substance, that DC 9 had no “affirmative duty” 
to allow Schonfeld the right to send mailings but that Schon- 
feld had, nevertheless, enjoyed that right. And, secure in his 
control over the records and files, Holcombe waves aside 
every single complaint by the reformers in one sweeping, 
undocumented, unverifiable opinion, “Nor were other alle- 
gations of irregularities substantiated by the investigation, 
and therefore the Bureau closed its file on the case as not 
being suitable for litigation.” Nowhere did Holcombe bother 
to refute the specific complaints or even to mention them. 


March, 1963: In preparing this issue of UDA, Benson asks 
Holcombe specific questions on the investigation of the 1961] 
elections. Holcome replies on March 29, 1963, “Since you 
and I have corresponded previously with respect to that 
case, further comment with regard to it would not appear 
to be fruitful.” To put in plain English, he need not tell 
anything now because he has already told us nothing before. 

What were the contents of the Bureau’s reports and on 
what facts were they based? It is impossible to verify the 
Bureau’s claim without access to the records. What is the 
evidence? Impossible to discover: 


September 28, 1963: Benson tries to get access to the records. 


then no more access to conventions, no speeches, no cere 


Even with a just complaint, the reformer is clumsy 
union official knows procedures and rules; and if he 
he hires a lawyer who does. But the rank and filer 
in bumbling and bungling outside the regulations, ignori 
the law’s complexities, no appreciation of sectional | 
references, subsections, paginations, and administrative dé) 


Why can’t that unreasonable rebel understand? Besid 
has no sense of precise timing. When he files a com 
early, it is too late; when he files later, it is too early. Or 

Are all the mutually beneficial relationships, these 
established personal ties, this unwritten code of coope 
to be disrupted merely because trouble-making reformer; 
do nothing better than complain? | 
(continued on [\§ 
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In letters to the Secretary of Labor, and to the BLMR = 4 
missioner, and to the BLMR Area Director, Benson ask 
“Would you please let me know when and where sug 
access to the records could be arranged at our mutual co} 
venience?” | 
Obviously, this is not the kind of research the Bureat 
has in mind. The Secretary of Labor does not reply. (F 
this time, Mr. Holcombe has retired from office; two and | 
half years have passed since the 1961 elections.) 
October 1, 1963: William O’Loughlin, BLMR Area Dire: 
tor, writes plainly enough, “It is contrary to the rules an 
regulations of the U.S. Department of Labor to reveal thf 
contents of any investigative file.” 
October 7: With the departure of Mr. Holcombe, a repl 
comes from the “Information Officer’ of the Washington 
Office, Tom Brubek, who actually has little information te 
impart, except, “It will not be possible to send you a cop” 
of the report of the investigation covering the 1961 election 
in Painters District Council 9, nor to allow you access te 
the notes and records of interviews. These are internal doc 
uments and are not available for public disclosure.” But he 
held out some promise of the availability of informatior 
elsewhere, “In view of the lengthy previous correspondence 
on this subject, we again would like to suggest that furthe 
questions be directed to our Regional Director, Mr. Naum 
off, who will be glad to give you whatever information i: 
available for release.” (We note how repreated reference: 
to ‘lengthy correspondence” are supposed to justify the re 
fusal to give the facts.) 


October 15, 1963: Benson writes to Regional Director, Ben 
jamin Naumoff, who was reported to be “glad” to give in 
formation. 


October 18: This last effort was, like the others, in vain 
Mr. Naumoff replies, ‘“This office does not have any addi 
tional information to supply with respect to the 1961 elec 
tion in Painters District Council 9.” By this time we woul 
have been satisfied with any substantial information. Ni 
one would provide any information and now Naumoff ca’ 
add nothing to nothing. 

Question: What did the Bureau find in its investigation tha 
justified wholesale dismissal of the complaints? 


Answer: The Bureau will not permit us to find out. Lik 
any committee of self-protecting, mutually supporting, bi 
reaucrats, it takes refuge in the confidential character of it 
records. But, when it chooses to justify itself, it does ne 
hesitate to select information for easy distribution. 
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mncluded from p. 12) 

- In its 1952 statement, Democracy in Labor Unions, the 
nerican Civil Liberties Union said, “ enforcement of 
is legislation should be placed in the hands of an adminis- 
tive agency which is readily available to union members, 
rich can act quickly, and which can exercise continuing su- 
rvision where that is necessary. It must obviously have the 
»wer to interpret the broad provisions of the statute and 
ply them to particular situations, and must act as a public 
osecutor to enforce the rights of individuals or groups who 
*k relief.’ This is a perfect description of everything that 
e BLMR is not. 


Some administrative agency must be assigned to enforce 
e law on union democracy but the Department of Labor is 
orly fitted for the job. Clyde Summers, who wrote the ACLU 
dort, cautions that even the best administrative agency tends 
develop disquieting flaws: 

The most dangerous weakness of an administrative agency is its 
tendency to bend before the pressure of persuasion by those regu- 
lated. There need be no venality or political influence. Day by day 
the agency is bombarded by arguments and enticed by rationaliza- 
tions until its sense of purpose becomes blurred and its resoluteness 
softened. An agency, such as the NLRB, which is subject to opposing 
pressures from relatively equal interest groups, labor and manage- 
ment, may be able to maintain independence of thought and objec- 
tivity. However, no such countervailing power is present in internal 
union disputes. These disputes are rooted in the conflict between 
freedom and authority, minority rights and majority rule, democratic 
disruptions and enforced order, local independence, and centralized 


Before accepting BLMR sstatistical tables at face value, 
} remember that all cases have gone through a fine-meshed 
ying process. The Bureau itself decides which complaints are 
irthy of investigation and which are not, which are valid 
id which are “not actionable.” The Bureau estimates, for 
2If, when there has been “voluntary compliance” and when 
jt. Subject to the Secretary of Labor, it selects and rejects 
jes for recommended court action. By direction of the De- 
irtment of Labor it arrogates some unauthorized powers; 
jthe same time, it abandons other lawful powers that it finds 
convenient to exercise. And, finally, it devises the form and 
ihe in which to summarize its experiences for public edifica- 
n. 

' To what extent, then, does this Bureau merit public 
nfidence? A final judgment would require an investigation 
a government commission armed with subpoena powers or 
an impartial private institution with ample resources and 
h access to sequestered records. It would require testimony 
m reformers and insurgents who parade to the BLMR, in 
» door and out the other. Such an investigation could de- 
nine whether sections of the law on union democracy are 
ing enforced. 

Pending such an investigation, an illuminating and sug 
ive case study is readily available in Painters District 
uncil 9, New York. These events tested the effectiveness of 
enforcement agencies in the first instance of mass reprisals 
inst union oppositionists since the adoption of the new law. 
Jé courts were partially effective in defending union de- 
icracy. But the BLMR was worse than a failure; its inter- 
}tion gave moral sanction and encouragement to officials 
9 were trampling on membership rights. 
) District Council 9 is a union in which: 1. More than 
sen members were brought to trial for activities in an elec- 
h campaign. (Charges followed against others who persisted 
Icriticizing the officialdom after the elections.) 2. A strike of 


control. The continued organized pressure will come almost exclu- 
sively from the incumbents who speak for orderly, responsible cen- 
tralized authority. The agency subject to this one-way pressure may 
gradually lose its zeal to protect democratic rights and ultimately 
tend to confirm bureaucratic control. .. . 

Courts are not wholly immune to pressures, but they gain sub- 
stantial protection from the fact that internal union cases are but a 
minute fraction of their work. Judges are not subject to the subtle 
brainwashing of continued persuasive pressure and there is not the 
opportunity for informal contact which reduces resistance. Judges are 
not without social bias, but prounion or anti-union feelings do not 
seem to color judgment in cases involving internal disputes. (Labor 
Law Journal, March, 1959) 


We are discussing the defense of internal union democ- 
racy. The main danger to democracy for unions and for work- 
ers within the larger society comes from anti-union employers 
and right-wing extremists. If the Department of Labor, even 
in a small way, should help ward off that danger it is fully 
justified. But the main danger to democracy within unions 
comes from the union’s own officialdom. Clearly, any defender 
of that democracy must of necessity clash with that officialdom. 
The dilemma is obvious: if the D. of L. fulfills its responsi- 
bility to inner union democracy, it will upset its relations with 
union leaders; but if the Department is determined to preserve 
unruffled relations with union leaders, it can never fulfill its 
responsibilities to union democracy. From this dilemma it has 
no way out. To expect it to fulfill that two-sided and contra- 
dictory responsibility is a dangerous illusion. 

January, 1964 


PAINTERS AND THE BLMR, A CASE STUDY 


one local union was unaccountably broken by the district 
administration and the members forced to capitulate to key 
employers’ demands. 3. Oppositionists were denounced in the 
official union press during election campaigns. 4. The courts 
have ruled repeatedly that members have been deprived of 
their democracy. 

Most of these facts have been detailed in previous issues 
of Union Democracy in Action, all of which were made avail- 
able to the Bureau of Labor Management Reports. 

District Council 9 is affiliated with the Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers, AFL-CIO. The record 
shows that rank and filers can expect no assistance from their 
International Brotherhood against arbitrary local District 
officers. The sympathies of the international officialdom are 
amply illustrated by the public record: 

1. Local 386, Minnesota: The facts were reported by 
U.S. District Judge Earl R. Larson in his decision of Decem- 
ber 18, 1962. In May, 1960, an opposition organized for pend- 
ing elections. The Business Agent preferred charges against 
twelve of his opponents, triggering the familiar process of 
suppression. Trial Boards were composed of incumbent local 
officials; union constitutional procedures were grossly violated. 
The International’s General Executive Board and its represen- 
tatives were deeply implicated in depriving members of their 
basic democracy. 

Judge Larson commented, “Despite the obvious violations 
by the Trial Board of the trial procedures and rights of Peti- 
tioners as set forth in the Union Constitution, the Internation- 
al Union in October, 1960, affirmed the unlawful action of the 
Local Trial Board.” 

2. On October, 1961, the BLMR filed suit against Painters 
District Council 21, Philadelphia, charging it with failure to 
conduct fair elections. Knowing the BLMR, we assume that 
voting procedures must have been exceptionally and intoler- 
ably outrageous to draw the Bureau’s active attention. Why, 
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we wonder, did the General Executive Board wait for action 
by the Bureau? 

3. In Local 442, New York, Solomon Salzhandler, Finan- 
cial Secretary, appealed to the General Executive Board of 
the International Brotherhood to investigate charges of finan- 
cial malpractices against local officials. The G.E.B. ignored 
him but Salzhandler was tried and suspended by the local 
officials. After the International upheld the action against him, 
Salzhandler was reinstated by order of the Federal Court of 
Appeals. The union appealed to the U.S. Supreme Court and 
lost. 

4. In elections in New York Local 1011, reform leader 
Frank Schonfeld appealed to the International to investigate 
violations of his rights by local officers. To “investigate,” the 
International G.E.B. assigned a representative who was pub- 
licly campaigning for local officials opposed by Schonfeld. 

Reformers in DC 9 suffered at the hands of District ofh- 
cials. Appealing in vain to their International, they turned 
at last to their government hoping for help from the Bureau 
of Labor Management Reports. That hope proved illusory. 
Not all denial of democracy in DC 9 fell within the purview 
of the BLMR’s powers, but enough to test it. The Bureau 
proved to be indifferent to the rights of rank and filers but 
solicitous and supersensitive to the needs of a union officialdom 
that was suppressing critics. 


ENTER MR. HOLCOMBE. UNINVITED 


In May, 1962, UDA referred in passing to a complaint filed 
with the BLMR against the 1961 DC 9 elections. “The elections 
have been over for six months,” UDA reported. “The newly 
elected Administration is busy suppressing its critics. Still no 
word from the Bureau. It remains to be seen how this case will 
be listed in Mr. Goldberg’s [then Secretary of Labor] next 
set of statistical tables.” 


To our surprise, and dismay, on August 3, 1961, UDA 
received an unsolicited terse letter from John L. Holcombe, 
BLMR Commissioner, who wrote that our report was “‘in- 
complete.” He confirmed that the Bureau’s New York Regional 
Office had investigated a complaint and stated categorically, 
“The results of that investigation clearly indicated that there 
hed been no violation of the Act. The Washington office 
reviewed the investigation report and concurred with the con- 
clusion of the New York area office.” 


Holcombe’s little note stimulated thoughts—suspicious 
ones. We noted that he did not bother to send any “complete” 
report to add to our “incomplete” one. He simply offered a 
single news fragment to exonerate the officialdom. That, it 
seemed, was his only purpose. His sweeping vindication of 
the officialdom contradicted all the facts as we knew them. 
But the oddest aspect of the incident was its irregularity. The 
dispatching of such a note, unsolicited, violated the Bureau’s 
own stated nolicy; normally it does not announce the results 
of an investigation. As its 1961 annual report explained: 


“At any time it becomes evident that inadequate evidence is 
available to establish that there has been a willful violation, the 
investieation is terminated. No routine notice of the results of such 
investigation is given. However, if a person who feels he has been 
adversely affected by such an investigation writes to the BLMR re- 
questing a statement as to the results, a statement is given whenever 
it would not interfere with proper enforcement of the Act. Such 
statements must be limited carefully to avoid their misapplication to 
events which were not within the scope of the investigation ,to evi- 
dence which was not available at the time of the examination, or to 
persons other than the correspondent.” e 


In contrast, observe what inexplicably happened here. 
Only the insurgents had been “adversely” affected and they 
hedn’t requested any Holcombe letter. Union Democracy in 
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Action initiated no correspondence. Mr. Holcombe ac 
tuitously. Someone must have been irked by the sha 
on the DC 9 officialdom. Mr. Holcombe went beyond 
of duty, and of propriety, to damage the public pos 
the reformers and to perform an obliging service for 
power. That was the most significant meaning of hi 
And he hastened so to complete that service that hej 
sloppy, innaccurate, and “incomplete” job. (It took hi} 
months more to rearrange the story to his own satist fo} 
In reply to that August 3 note, we promptly sé M 
Holcombe the copies of UDA which documented thi) 
paign of repression in DC 9. Later, UDA continued thi 
In addition, the Bureau received a sheaf of complair 
correspondence from union members, written and oral} 
Fourteen weeks later, Mr. Holcombe renewed the | 
pondence, this time with an explanation tripled in leng 
altered in a critical aspect. But we will discuss that els} 
in this issue. Meanwhile, let us examine this case in 


1961 ELECTION IN DC 9 


In mid-1961, the DC 9 Secretary Treasurer’s term 0}) 
expired. For eight years, incumbent Martin Rarback heli 
top office by default, without the inconvenience of an el| 
contest; for one thing, nominating procedures made it d! 
for an opponent to get on the ballot. But this time 1) 
different. After a hard campaign, Frank Schonfeld was | 
inated by Local 1011 and an election was necessary. An 
unexpected necessity, in a union grown unaccustomed to r: 
for top office, meant an internal crisis. . 

Schonfeld had been one of Secretary Rarback’s ori 
supporters back in 1946. At that time, DC 9 was controll¢ 
a Communist group headed by Louis Weinstock, then 4 
tary Treasurer. Rarback became candidate of a moveme? 
unseat Weinstock and end Communist domination. Scho} 
was a leader of that anti-Communist caucus and after 
back refeated Weinstock in 1947, Schonfeld became Secri 
of Local 1011 on the Rarback slate. 

After a few years, Schonfeld and others became convi 
that Rarback had betrayed his promises; that he had f. 
to build a union that could adequately protect painters; 
that his personal machine threatened the union’s democ 
By 1959, encouraged by an apparent public support of u 
democracy, they set out to democratize their own union. 

DC 9 members voted on June 24, 1961 and Rarback 
declared the winner with 3,700 votes. Schonfeld polled 1 
But there is more to the story than this bare arithmetic. 

Three Schonfeld supporters appealed to the Burea 
Labor Management Reports to void the elections. 
charged: 

I. Outright violations of fair procedures at the pc 

place. 

2. Wholesale padding of voting lists. 

Denial of Schonfeld’s right of equal access to mz 
lists. 


joss) 


This was the situation: a group of ordinary painter 
influence, no resources, no power, no money, no connec 
came to their government for help in securing their 
richts. These mere rank and filers complained against a n 
Jocal labor celebrity. Martin Rarback, at that time, we 
muted to be Harry Van Arsdale’s close lieutenant. Van Ar 
is President of the Central Labor Council. Besides, rich t 
me emnlovers lauded Rarback’s usual virtues at the custo 
banquets. 


f It was a conflict between those who are weak, seeking 
ttice, and those who are powerful. The BLMR can be de- 
jded upon to do the expected. Representing the full federal 
yjesty, armed with the authority of law, bolstered by public 
fnion, what was the Bureau to do? Like any reliable, con- 
Pntious, regularly-paid, pension-seeking committee of self- 
Hoecting clerks, it sidled away. If it did nothing, the Bureau 
‘ld hope that the bothersome appellants might vanish out 
‘sheer impatience. When they persisted in annoying the 
jreau, it befuddled them with ponderous interpretations. 
id when that did not drive them away, the Bureau reinter- 
{ted its interpretation to condone the denial of justice. This, 
in, is a short account of how the BLMR sloughed off re- 
fmers and insurgents in one critical situation. 


GENERAL ELECTION IRREGULARITIES 


In charging election irregularities, the reformers wrote: 


In Local Unions 442 and 1087, only one candidate, Rarback, was 
permitted to speak to the members in support of his candidacy. 
Candidate Schonfeld was present at the pre-election meetings of 
these locals, at which Rarback spoke, and requested the floor. How- 
ever, candidate Schonfeld was denied the floor and was denied the 
right to address the members of these locals. 

The official newspaper of District Council No. 9—the D.C. 9 News 
—carried material concerning only one candidate, Rarback. Candi- 
date Schonfeld was denied the right to have material published in 
the D.C. 9 News. The D.C. 9 News is published by the District Coun- 
cil and is paid for out of the Council treasury. 

In the course of the election campaign, and while the election 
itself was being held, one staff employee, . . . editor of the D.C. 9 
News, and not a member of the Brotherhood, campaigned for the 
re-election of Rarback and wore Rarback campaign buttons and 
campaign hats and distributed Rarback campaign literature. In addi- 
tion the union’s attorney . . . was on the floor of the election hall 
while the election was being conducted. By contrast, the opposition 
candidate’s attorney was not permitted access to the floor—not even 
for the purpose of protesting at the blatant campaigning, by an in- 
cumbent Business Agent, in the voting line. 

While the election was being conducted, men wearing large Rar- 
back campaign buttons and Rarback campaign hats loitered about 
the floor of the election hall and entered the voting lines. On the 
floor of the election hall and in the voting lines, they distributed 
Rarback campaign literature to members. 

In several instances, incumbent officers and candidates for Busi- 
ness Agent examined the voters books on the voting lines, gave out 
the control cards and placed a small strip ticket of the Rarback ad- 
ministration slate in the members’ dues books—and advised the mem- 
bers to vote for that ticket. 


| How does the Bureau retort to these charges? The answer, 
iny, is buried in its inaccessible files. It announces only that 
re was a “thorough investigation.”” How thorough? What 
the reply, if any, to the charges? ‘That, too, is inaccessible. 
w much testimony did the Bureau take? How many re- 
mers did it interview? To the best of our knowledge, not 
y. And any effort to lift the curtain, even partially, is 
icked. 

| In his letter to UDA dated August 3, Mr. Holcombe said 
had reviewed “the investigation report.” We asked for a 
ry of that report and for access to the records of the inves- 
ition. The BLMR Area Director replied, “It is contrary to 
' rules and regulations of the U.S. Department of Labor to 
eal the contents of any investigative file; under the circum- 
nees, I am not in a position to grant your request to inspect 
}available records of the 1961 Painters Election, including 
es and reports on interviews with witnesses.” 

The Bureau’s Washington office replied, “It will not be 
‘sible to send you a copy of the report of the investigation 
ering the 1961 election in Painters District 9, nor to allow 
1 access to the notes and records of interviews. These are 
ernal documents and are not available for public disclosure.” 


How easy it was to get information from Mr. Holcome 


that we did not request when he was eager to exculpate the 
offcialdom! And how difficult—impossible!—to get information 
needed to verify what he volunteered. 

What, then, is the Bureau’s documented public reply to 
the charges of widespread election irregularities? None. 


SUSPECT VOTING LISTS 


Oppositionists and reformers argue that for ten years 
thousands of votes were cast illegally in every District Council 
election, including the 1961 election. These were the votes of 
so-called “autonomous” locals and the story of their admission 
to DC 9 is instructive. 


In June 1951, three candidates ran for DC 9 Secretary 
Treasurer. Rarback was reelected by a plurality, a majority 
voting for the two oppositionists. Rarback polled only 2,479 
out of 5,439 valid votes. The District membership was about 
8,000. It was too close for job security. Six months later, a 
group of autonomous locals with some 1,500 members joined 
the District. They were not painters, paperhangers, or decor- 
ators; they plied other assorted vocations: salesmen, glaziers, 
sign letterers, warehousemen. Ten years later, during the 1961 
elections, the membership of the autonomous locals had risen 
to 3,000. 

The status of the autonomous locals in the Council is an 
oddity. Their members enjoy an equal vote with painters; 
there the similarity ends; autonomous locals are not respon- 
sible to the Council and are not dependent upon it. Painters 
locals, in contrast, are little more than powerless administra- 
tive creatures of the Council. 

The District Council is the collective bargaining agent 
for all painters and signs all painters contracts. Painters locals 
do not even negotiate minor supplementary agreements of 
any kind and have no significant function in the grievance 
procedure or in the collective bargaining process. Salaries of 
painters’ Business Agents are paid by the District Council. 
The District controls painters’ welfare and pension funds. 
Painters pay $3.00 each per month into the D.C. treasury. 

Autonomous locals live in a different world. Their mem- 
bers pay only ten cents per months into the DC treasury. 
These locals negotiate and sign their own contracts; run their 
own funds; pay their own Business Agents. All this, free of 
control by the District Council. Members of autonomous locals 
never meet with painters, seldom see them on the job. Painters 
have little access to them. The sole element of equality is their 
equal vote for officials of DC 9. 

For members of autonomous locals the choice of DC 9 
officials is almost without meaning. But for painters, it has a 
critical effect on their job conditions. Members of the auton- 
omous locals serve as voting cattle and the 1961 election results 
are an illuminating illustration: 

Among painters: Rarback, 2,500 Schonfeld, 1,800 
Among Autonomous locals: Rarback, 1,222 Schonfeld, 116 

Reformers insist that painters can never contro] their own 
bargaining with their own employers until the flooding of 
their union by autonomous locals is ended. It is even difficult, 
they report, to induce many painters to vote; the scales seem 
so heavily stacked that it seems pointless. 

So it was for ten years. Insurgents could get no satisfaction 
from their International and no recourse in the courts. But in 
1959, with the new federal law, a new era seemed possible. 
The BLMR had an opportunity to make a new beginning. 
The complaint against the 1961 elections cited the autonomous 
locals. The BLMR’s reply? Silence. How thorough was its 
“thorough investigation’? 


1 


MAILING RIGHTS 
Title IV, Section 401 (c) reads: 


“Every national or international labor organization . . . and 
every local labor organization and its officers shall be under a duty 
. . to comply with all reasonable requests of any candidate to dis- 
tribute by mail or otherwise at the candidate’s expense campaign 
literature in aid of such person’s candidacy to all members in good 
standing of such labor organization and to refrain from discrimina- 
tion in favor of or against any candidate with respect to the use of 
lists of members. .. .” 


Upon plain reading, this might appear a clear affirmation 
of the right to mail pre-election campaign literature but such 
a natural conclusion reckons without the BLMR’s ingenious 
ability to whittle away legal rights of reformers. 

Schonfeld charged that his access to the membership had 
been blocked; that his right to mail literature had been dras- 
stically curbed. In contrast, he contended, the administration 
had unlimited use of membership lists. A fair election, he 
argued, was impossible. 

Until ten days before the election, Schonfeld could not 
use the lists at all. Belatedly, on June 14, 1961 (election day 
was June 24) he won permission to use them. In each of six 
locals, however, he was compelled to make separate arrange- 
ments to use its lists at its own headquarters. Moreover he 
was permitted to copy a local-by-local list by hand only during 
the daytime office hours and not on weekends or evenings. 
With such restrictions and time pressures in a union of 12,000 
members scattered all over the city, Schonfeld found it impos- 
silfbe to send even a single piece of literature to members of 
four locals: 206, 1087, 1456, and 1815. In nine other locals 
HemiccUmanamcomplete list: 55526), 442, 454, 490; 803, 848, 
905, 1011. Time was so short that many members saw opposi- 
tion literature only after the voting. 

But the administration was under no compulsion to 
squeeze everything into one last minute effort. As routine, in- 
cumbents reach the membership regularly and often all year 
round. This advantage is, so to speak, “ normal.” But during 
the election period there was an abnormal advantage. Rar- 
back’s campaign newspapers were mailed to all members, 
once in May and again in mid-June. Addresses on these mail- 
ings, Schonfeld charged, were obviously copied from official 
pension and welfare fund lists, up to date and complete with 
the latest typographical errors. While Schonfeld and_ his 
friends scratched away on envelopes, administration literature 
poured into mailboxes. 

In a letter to the Secretary of Labor, Al Stein, candidate 
for Business Agent on the Schonfeld ticket, documented the 
connection between voting figures and mailing lists: 


Rarback Schonfeld 


All locals 3,751 1,916 
“Autonomous” locals where S. 

had no chance to reach members W222 116 
Locals where there was one mail- 

ing nine days before the election 1,248 336 
Locals where there were 

several mailings for S. 1,281 1,464 


Where he reached the membership, Schonfeld outvoted 
Rarback. But where he was locked out, he was overwhelmed. 
This obvious fact should not be surprising. It is astonishing, 
however, that the BLMR remained unimpressed. It came up 
with a double-barrelled ruling: 1. Schonfeld had no right to 
use mailing lists, and 2. He had, the Bureau claimed, been 
granted that right to which he was not entitled. Logic and 
consistency were abandoned but there was consistency in the 
damage to reformers. 

On August 3, 1962 (more than a year after these events) 
Mr. John L. Holcombe wrote us his unsolicited letter: 
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“In regard to the allegation that one member was 1} 
to send campaign literature to members of all locals, the)py! 
of the law apply only to national, international, and loc 
ganizations, and not to an intermediate body such as 


Council.” : 
(The “one member” was Schonfeld, candidate} 


highest office in the District.) Holcombe did not even} si 
any of the reformers’ other charges. The mailing 1 
was simply whisked away; the District Council was dled, 
an odd way. In its crass form, Mr. Holcombe's ru. 
ephemeral and he was compelled to modify it but | 
modifying the damage to democracy. 

Is the District a “local labor organization?” Wit 
name, the District Council performs the normal fun 
a local union. It bargains and signs contracts for all | 
and paperhangers. Painters’ locals, so-called, have ncpilt 
tive bargaining rights, no grievance procedures. The | rf 
pays the salaries of the Business Agents; its Secretary Ty r 
is elected by referendum vote of the membership. In eve 
affecting working conditions, painters depend upon t 
trict, not its local affiliates. 

There were protests to Mr. Holcombe and inquiring 
from Congressmen. Four months later, he felt impel 
revamp his first conclusions. In a belated second le 
UDA, December 5, 1962, Mr. Holcombe apologized f) 
delay explaining that he had given the matter “carefu} 
thorough consideration” (presumably in contrast willl 
first letter). He hadn’t thought of mentioning it original) 
this time Mr. Holcombe wrote that a “thorough investig 
(four months before it had been only an “investigai 
revealed that Schonfeld had fully enjoyed the very rig 
which he was not entitled according to Holcombe’s first | 
To explain that perplexing reinterpretation, Mr. Holc 


now enunciated a completely new principle: | 
While the Department believes that intermediate bodies hf 
affirmative duty to comply with a candidate’s request for distrif 

of campaign literature pursuant to the first sentence of section | 

if such organization or its officers decides to provide ae 
makes its list of members available to any candidate in an el 
subject to the Act, it would be under a duty to accord the 
privilege to all candidates on an equal basis by virtue of the re: 

ment to provide “adequate safeguards to insure a fair election 


This latest effort, the fruits of four months of cogita 
is significant in two respects: 1. It reveals a crabbed concey 
of what is “fair,” and 2. It illustrates anew how the Bu 
undermines actual law with its own bloodless and _ pallid 
sion. 

Is the ruling fair? The Bureau ruled that the oppos 
had no “affirmative” right to use the mailing lists; but i 
administration gives itself that right, it must grant its 1 
an equal right. Superficially, this may seem fair; in pri 
the ruling is actually an atrocity. 

Consider an analogous case. Suppose the National I 
Relations Board ruled that unions have no “affirmative” 
to picket, but that if employers decide to picket then, and 
then, the union may exercise that same right. Imagini 
storm of justified protest from the united liberal-labor v 
Naturally, for the employer doesn’t really need the rig 
picket. If both unions and employers “equally” did not p 
only the unions would be ruined. Such a ruling would e 
employers to decide when (and if ) picketing was permi: 

In a union election campaign, the officialdom u 
needs no mailings. It can exercise that right without res 
all year round before elections. Those in power nee 
apply to themselves; they have permanent access to the re 
and can assemble their own secret files, up to date, wi 
any ‘‘affirmative” action by any official committee. They 
drawers and copy cards anytime. 

So it goes for months, years until at last election 


hes around. This is the only opportunity for an opposition 
}reach the whole membership and it can do so only by 
il. The Executive Board, in power, need decide only that 
done can use the mailing list and the officialdom continues 
jenjoy a complete monopoly. Unless insurgents have an 
yumative” right to use the lists, the elections are a mockery. 
gat mockery, rules the BLMR, is a “fair” election! 
| } In arriving at so tortuous a conception of “fair elections,” 
| Bureau substituted its own law for that of Congress. ‘Two 
{stions are to the point: 


) 1. The Bureau decides that under Section 401 (c) an in- 
pent has no “affirmative” right to mailings. If that odd 
#rpretation is justified, by what authority can the Bureau 
ide, in an opposite sense, that the insurgent does have an 
jual” right to the lists? (ie. that insurgents can use lists 
ly if the administration uses them.) Answer: the Bureau 
ists upon the authority to decide what is “fair.” 

| 2. But if the Bureau exercises the authority to decide that 
jual’” access is fair, why does it abdicate the authority to 
jide that “affirmative” rights are also fair? Why one and 
} the other? If the criterion in the District elections is fair- 
{; why not face up to the obvious fact that a fair election is 
sible only when an opposiion can use mailing lists? 


[ How explain this utter contradiction? The explanation 


hUN-AROUND FOR BURTON HALL: A CHRONOLOGY 


The Bureau of Labor Management Reports did investi- 
ate the 1961 election in Painters DC 9. But that bare fact 
tlone i is misleading. It was not easy to prod the Bureau into 
notion and its officials almost managed to wriggle out of 
he unwelcome job. This is the chronology of a run-around: 
july 24, 1961. Three DC 9 members appealed to the General 
Executive Board of the Brotherhood of Painters for a new 
‘lection. No immediate reply. 
peptember 17. They sent a copy of their appeal to the 
BLMR Area Office and to Secretary of Labor Arthur Gold- 
‘erg. The Bureau was silent. It offered no advice, no com- 
oent. Mr. Holcombe sent no letters. 

November 16. The reformers would not go away. ‘The three 
aen filed a formal complaint with the BLMR. Nothing hap- 
ened. 
tbout December 4, 1961. In a telephone conversation, Bu- 
eau representatives informed Burton Hall, reformers’ at- 
orney, that their complaint had been rejected. Grounds: 
heir procedure was imperfect; they should have appealed 
the District Council not to the General Executive Board. 

Note the following: 

1. Most of the Bureau’s decisions in this case were trans- 
uitted orally; its staff showed a persistent reluctance to put 
mything significant down in writing where it could be 
learly recorded. 

The Bureau delayed for almost three months, Septem- 
er 17-December 4, before advising the reformers of the 
defect” in their appeal. That year, the Bureau boasted 
qat it had conducted 300 “educational workshops” in 220 
ities, attended by 9,000 persons from 4,500 unions! Per- 
aps it was so busy compiling this showpiece record that 
: had no time left to inform three reformers how to press 
wr their rights in approved Bureau style. 

3. The BLMR rejected the complaint because the re- 
ormers had not formally appealed to the District even 
1ought their appeal was against that very District. 

4. The General Executive Board, to which the reform- 
rs first directed their appeal, was not as skilled as the 
10re alert BLMR in discovering trapdoor loopholes. With- 


t 
i 
i} 
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can derive from nothing in equity, nothing in democracy, 
nothing in law, nothing in logic. The ruling is concocted out 
of sheer opportunism, displaying the facade of justice without 
its substance and simultaneously allowing the Bureau to live 
in peace and enjoy the benefits of harmony with an undemo- 
cratic but influential officialdom. 


CREDIBILITY OF WITNESSES 


Insurgents protest that their rights are violated. Officials 
deny every charge. What really happened? Prudent government 
investigators, can easily back away, taking refuge in the con- 
fusion of charges, countercharges, affirmations and denials. 
Who is telling the truth? The credibility of witnesses is de- 
cisive. 

Whom can you believe in the painters case? Are DC 9 
officials fine democratic labor statesmen, utterly incapable of 
committing the atrocities charged against them? Or are the 
charges completely consistent with their record and character? 
Any legitimate doubt that lingered before the 1961 elections 
vanished in the election aftermath. 

As soon as Rarback was safely reelected in 1961, fifteen 
oppositionists were brought to trial on assorted charges: ‘“‘con- 
duct unbecoming a member”; “engaging in any activities which 

(concluded on p. 20) 


out the foreknowledge of what the Bureau intended, the 
G.E.B. had already considered the appeal and had rejected 
it without detecting any procedural flaw. 

The BLMR was more zealous in shielding the union 
officialdom from the law than the officialdom itself. 
December 4, 1961, Attorney Burton Hall protested to the 
Bureau that it was raising pettifogging technicalities that 
prevented the enforcement of the law; if this ruling was 
maintained, the legal time limit for any appeal would run 
out. He argued that the reformers had properly appealed 
to the next higher body against an election conducted by 
the District Council. 

December 11. Hall repeated his protest in a conference with 
Regional BLMR officials. 

December 12. Hall directed the protest to Commissioner 
Holcombe and appealed from the Regional Office ruling. 
Denoument. At last, the Bureau agreed to investigate. Hav- 
ing investigated, it dismissed the complaint as before. 
Belated Aftermath: There is no public record of how, when, 
or if the Bureau ever bothered to communicate its final de- 
cision to the complainants. Burton Hall, their attorney, 
knows of no such communication and learned about it only 
through Holcombe’s letter to UDA. We were quite surprised, 
therefore, when we read the following in a letter dated 
October 18, 1963 from the BLMR Regional Director, “The 
interested parties were, of course, advised of our determin- 
ation in the matter.” 

Curious, Benson asked for further information, “I have 
not been able to trace any record, in writing or otherwise, 
of such notification to the complainants or their attorney, 
Burton Hall. Could you send me a copy of any such com- 
munication that might have been overlooked by the parties 
concerned. Under what date was such a communication 
issues?” 

There follows, now the full text of the BLMR Regional 
Director’s reply, “In reply to your letter dated November 23, 
1963, I can only reiterate what I wrote you on October 18, 
1963." 

Nothing added to nothing equals nothing. That is what 
is available for public verification of the “thorough investi- 
gation” by the Bureau into the painters case. 


WZ, 


THE TRUSTEESHIP IMBROGLIO: BLMR AND TITLE Ill 


by Donald Anderson 


We reprint excerpts from an article published by the Yale 
Law Journal in July, 1962. Mr. Anderson’s work ts an able and 
informative presentation of the trusteeship problem and of the 
enforcement (or lack of enforcement) of the law by the Bureau 
of Labor Management Reports. The full text runs to sixty-one 
pages, far too long for full publication in UDA. The author ts 
not responsible for the form in which it appears here or the 
manner in which it is excerpted. Interested readers may write 
to the Yale Law Journal, New Haven, Connecticut. 

The article was published before the 1962 report of the 
Secretary of Labor to Congress on trusteeships. However, noth- 
ing in that report alters the validity of Mr. Anderson’s obser- 
vations. Since then, one trusteeship case was finally brought 
to court by the Secretary. It is noteworthy that this single case 
involved a union brought to public attention, in the interim, at 
a Congressional hearing. 


The final version of Title III contains three functions: re- 
porting and disclosure, regulation of trusteeship, and enforce- 
ment. .. . Section 304 is the basic enforcement section of the 
title. Section 304(a) directs the Secretary [of Labor] to investi- 
gate the complaint of a union member or subordinate body 
concerning a violation of any part of Title III (except section 
301) and further provides that: 


If the Secretary finds probable cause to believe that such viola- 
tion has occurred and has not been remedied, he shall, without dis- 
closing the identity of the complainant, bring a civil action in any 
district court of the United States having jurisdiction of the labor 
organization for such relief (including injunctions) as may be appro- 
priate. 


Section 304(c) sets up a shifting presumption to judge trus- 
teeships properly established under both requirements of sec- 
tion 302: If a trusteeship meets the tests of section 302, and if 
it was authorized or ratified after a fair hearing by the inter- 
national, it is initially presumed valid; after eighteen months 
have passed, however, the trusteeship is automatically pre- 
sumed invalid... . 

The problem of protracted trusteeships today has consid- 
erably narrowed in number and it certainly would not be be- 
yond the capacity of the Bureau to investigate systematically 
and to publicize the circumstances surrounding these long- 
term trusteeships. Such investigation by the Bureau might be 
expected to reduce considerably the number of aging trustee- 
ships. But this possible inducement to compliance has been 
ignored, and thus individual complaints are the sole impetus 
for enforcement... . 

By November 30, 1961, there were 65 unterminated trustee- 
ships dating from before passage of the act; all had seen their 
second birthday and several their thirtieth. An additional 141 
trusteeships, imposed after passage of the acts, remained active; 
23 of these had exceeded eighteen-months. 

Up to July 25, 1961, 114 investigations had been initiated 
by the Bureau under Title III: 98 of these were on complaints 
received from union members in trusteed locals or districts, and 
64 of the 98 alleged violations were of either section 302 or 
section 303. 

As of July 1, 1962, the Secretary had yet to institute his first 
enforcement action under Title III. 

It is not the Secretary’s task under the statute to find actual 
violations. His duty, instead, is emphatically described by Judge 
Watkins, writing in the Local 28 case: 

Under section 304(a) if the Secretary merely finds “prob- 

able cause to believe that such a violation has occurred” 

(not that he finds such violation as a fact) “he shall” (not 

may) bring suit. [emphasis by court] 
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Although local members have formally complained in ¢ 
100 instances that existing trusteeships violated the provisij 
of Title III, the Secretary has yet to find probable cause tol 
lieve that a violation exists unremedied in even one Case. | 
forcement of these complaints has not been aided by oa 
that the provisions of Title III are not a model of clarity, 
the enforcement agency, the Bureau of Labor-Management 
ports, was newly created when the act was passed, and that 
circumstances of internal political conflict in unions are 
easily uncovered. The total lack of enforcement, nowt 
| 


would seem to indicate that something more than adminis 
tive difficulties is involved. ; 

The explanation seems to be largely rooted in the rem 
proviso of section 304(a)—the Secretary need not prose 
those violations which have been remedied.” ‘The Bureau apy 
ently takes the view that any violation 1s automatically ret 
died by termination of the trusteeship. This interpretation | 
characterized by the Bureau under the heading of “mootne 
in the case of Philadelphia Mailers Union No. 14. A complé 
filed with the Bureau on February 13, 1961, alleged t 
the trusteeship had not been established in accordance w 
the constitution of the International Mailers Union, that 
had not been imposed for any proper purpose defined in | 
tion 302, and that there were continuing improper transfers 
funds from the local’s treasury in violation of section 303(a) 
By July 1961, further allegations had been filed that the ti 
teeship was not being administered for proper purposes un) 
section 302, and that the trusteed local had appointed delega 
to the forthcoming international convention, where their vog 
if counted, would violate section 303(a) (1). Then, in Augé 
1961, the international convention not only approved the ti 
teeship over Local 14, but immediately thereafter expelled | 
president of the local who had filed the complaint with | 
Bureau. Four months later, a special local election was hel 
which the two assistant trustees, running unopposed, won } 
posts of president and secretary-treasurer. There no mae | 
ing any need for the trusteeship as an instrument of control 
was terminated eleven days later. The Commissioner of | 
Bureau of Labor-Management Reports, a few days after ter} 
nation of the trusteeship, described the status of the compla 
in the Philadelphia Mailers case: | 

In view of the fact that the trusteeship has been ter} 
nated, the matter is considered moot and under the ciren 
stances, it is unlikely that an administrative determinat| 

will be formally made in this matter. | might mention t 

the fact that no determination is issued does not constit| 

any conclusion that a particular trusteeship was or was 1 

statutorily valid or its continuance was or was not sta 

torily justifiable. 

The Commissioner’s position may be interpreted to m 
either that the trusteeship’s formal termination somehow a 
gates the Secretary’s duy to make an investigation to determ 
if there is probable cause to believe that any violation has 
curred or that termination of the trusteeship automaticz 
remedies any violation of Title IIT. No justification for the f 
interpretation is to be found in the act; the second wor 
wholly frustrate the purpose of Congress. If mere terminati 
of the trusteeship will moot or remedy any violation, an int 
national could place a trustee over a local one morning, loot 
treasury that afternoon, and terminate the trusteeship the n: 
day without fear of section 303(a) (2). Similarly, an inter 
tional president could impose trusteeships over all oppositi 
locals, appoint their delegates to the international conventi: 
and then terminate all trusteeships following his unanime 


ection before the Secretary can make any determination 
ler section 303(a) (1). 
Aside from these anomalous results under section 303, the 
umption of the Commissioner’s apparent position that ter- 
ation remedies all violations of Title III is unwarranted, for 
ations of the act are not so easily remedied. Decisions of a 
itee during a trusteeship improperly established or adminis- 
‘d under section 302 may not always be remedied by termi- 
ton—his actions may affect the autonomy of the local long 
r the trusteeship is formally terminated. 

The Steelworkers’ trusteeship over the Kaiser local is illus- 
ive. On June 9, 1958, the local elected officers for a two- 
i term who were openly opposed to the international leader- 
9 of President David McDonald. The new officers, led by 
herty and Yerkey, had served for less than three months 
2n the international imposed a trusteeship over the local on 
tember 3, 1958, for the vacuous reason that: “Conditions 
e such, that in order to preserve the integrity of the Union, 
appointment of an administrator was necessary.”’ Flaherty 
eatedly attempted to obtain relief in a federal court on his 
a, but after 17 months of trusteeship, in February 1960, he 
d a complaint with the Secretary alleging that the trustee- 
) was improperly established and administered. A few 
ths later the trustee announced that new elections would 
theld on June 14, 1960, preparatory to termination of the 
isteeship, and ruled that rebel leaders Flaherty and Yerkey, 
ose two-year term had expired, could not be candidates, be- 
jse they had not “attended at least one-half of the regular 
| tings of [their] Local Union . . . for 24 months previous,” 
required by the international constitution. Although a 
pmpt disposition was promised by the Department of Labor, 
1e was forthcoming by the time of the election. The election 
; held without Flaherty and Yerkey on the ballot, and the 
steeship was formally terminated. Barred as candidates for 
lection, the local officers, while awaiting a determination 
m the Secretary under Title III, pressed an internal union 
eal to have the election set aside. After losing this appeal, 
therty filed a Title IV (Elections) complaint with the Secre- 
y, arguing that under the constitution regular meetings could 
conducted only by the elected local officers and that in any 
le the special meetings called by the trustee were invalid be- 
ise the trusteeship itself was invalid both in inception and 
{ninistration. 

Commissioner Holcombe issued a narrow determination 
the Title IV complaint, holding simply that the meeting 
sndance requirement “does not, on its face, appear to be 
-easonable.”’ But the complainants had not argued that the 
juirement was unreasonable “on its face’; rather their argu- 
Int was that no regular or valid meetings could be held when 
local was under an invalid trusteeship. Indeed, the Com- 
‘sioner noted that the Title IV complaint involved the valid- 
of the trusteeship. Nevertheless, the Commissioner avpar- 
ly believed that the validity of the meetings under the trus- 
ship was irrelevant in a Title IV complaint and could only 
challenged through the Title III complaint. Yet, no deter- 
hation was issued on the Title III complaint; presumably it 
considered “moot” after the formal termination of the trus- 
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| By supplying a remedy through the Secretary, Congress be- 
bed that local autonomy could be quickly restored. But the 
jladelphia Mailers case and the Kaiser case, the longstand- 
trusteeships that are still in force, some of which were im- 
ed before the enactment of the LMRDA, and the number 
complaints filed under Title III show that the Bureau has 
| moved swiftly in trusteeship cases. Trusteeship complaints 
fe a political urgency about them that requires quick action. 
's probable that they are often initated by the suspended 


local officers whose term of office is usually short and in any case 
cannot exceed three years. Such complainants assuredly do not 
hold power at the international level and the real issue at stake 
is whether they will be able to maintain their political base in 
their home locals. If the local officers can be effectively pre- 
vented from regaining control of the local, the reason for the 
trusteeship may disappear. Whatever overall proportion of trus- 
teeships are political, those trusteeships on which the Bureau 
receives a complaint are likely to be highly political. The Bu- 
reau should recognize these factors and act with the speed that 
is thereby required if there is to be any meaningful disposition. 
The Bureau has not done this; rather there seems to be a ten- 
dency to conduct endless investigations and reviews in the hope 
that the problems wil become “moot” before a determination 
necessitates court action. The effect in the local political milieu 
is disaster for the elected local officers. 

A complainant may choose to seek relief elsewhere than 
through the Secretary, but he must be able to pay legal fees, 
be willing to forego the advantage of the Bureau’s extensive 
investigative resources, and willing to yield any possible advan- 
tages of the anonymity insured by the act. 

The purpose of a trusteeship will ordinarily be presumed 
valid during its first eighteen months; thereafter it shall be pre- 
sumed invalid... . Eighteen months is a long time in the politi- 
cal arena of the local. If the international wishes to rid itself 
of intransigent local leaders, eighteen months of martial law is 
likely to create situations where such leaders may be charged, 
tried, and expelled, unless they are willing to forego all politi- 
cal activity during this period. Fear that the eighteen-month 
shifting presumption of section 304(c) would be a carte blanche 
for manipulation by the international at the expense of local 
autonomy led some Congressmen to propose an absolute limit 
to the duration of trusteeships and brought forth a floor fight 
on the Dodd amendment, which would have provided presump- 
tive invalidity for all trusteeships. 

Section 303(a) (2) states that: 


During any period when a subordinate body of a labor organization 
is in trusteeship, it shall be unlawful ... (2) to transfer to such 
organization any current receipts or other funds of the subordinate 
body except the normal per capita tax and assessments payable by 
subordinate bodies not in trusteeship: Provided, That nothing herein 
contained shall prevent the distribution of the assets of a labor or- 
ganization in accordance with its constitution and bylaws upon the 
bona fide dissolution thereof. 


The “anti-milking” provision—a term used, but not defined, 
by Congress—is subject to varying interpretations. If emphasis 
is placed on the phrase “‘transfer to,” section 303(a( (2) may be 
interpreted merely to prohibit expenditures by the interna- 
tional from the local treasury which would not otherwise be 
made. Under this interpretation, for example, the total wage 
bill of the trusteed local could not be increased; if the inter- 
national wanted to pay their trustee a higher wage, the “extra” 
would have to come from international funds. 

But excluding “extras,’’ does it follow that the local must 
pay any salary to the international’s trustee? If the local officers 
attack the trusteeship, may the international defend with local 
funds? The wording of section 303(a) (2), limiting payments to 
normal per capita tax and assessments unrelated to trusteeships, 
strongly indicates that payments such as salaries and legal fees 
are proscribed. The trustee is the agent of the international 
and it is not unreasonable that it should pay his salary. The 
additional incentive for the international to terminate trustee- 
ships promptly would certainly be consistent with the purpose 
of Title III. 

The Secretary has not publicly adopted either interpreta- 
tion of section 303(a) (2). In the Philadelphia Mailers case, 
complainant also alleged a violation of this section. The Inter- 
national Mailers Union did not pay the salaries of its trustee or 
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the two full-time assistant trustees appointed by him; rather it 
authorized them to draw a total of $750 a week from the Local 
14 treasury. Since this increased the wage bill of the local be- 
yond what had been paid to the suspended officers, section 
303(a) (2) would appear to have been violated, regardless of the 
Way it is interpreted. A determination by the Secretary in that 
case, however, is now “unlikely,” for “the matter is considered 
moot.” But the position that mere termination of the truseeship 
can moot a section 303 (a) (2) violation is plainly untenable; 
although the violation might be remedied by the international 
repaying the local either the entire salary of the trusee or the 
“extra”? amounts involved, the Bureau has not notified com- 
plainant of this “voluntary compliance.’ Unless the Secretary 
has substituted may for shall in section 304(a), the only expla- 
nation for his lack of prosecution is an interpretation of section 
303(a) (2) permitting the Bureau to determine the reasonable- 
ness of the trustee’s salary. But this interpretation seems to run 
counter to the plain wording of the statute. Moreover, if com- 
pliance with the section depends on the reasonableness of the 
trustee’s salary, this should be a judicial interpretation rather 
than an administrative one. 

Title III thus appears to present numerous problems and 
unanswered questions, many of which are attributable to the 
tentative and experimental character of the statute. Perhaps 
these are no more than what might be expected from an initial 
venture into an area about which so little was known. Notwith- 
standing its deficiencies, the title can still be used effectivelv to 
meet the abuses at which it was aimed. Indeed, the force of the 
title itself, accompanied by the informal urgings of the Bureau 
of Labor-Management Reports, has induced voluntary compli- 
ance to the extent that 427 of the 492 trusteeshivs revorted in 
force when the act was passed had been terminated by Novem- 
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ber 30, 1961, and only 88 of the 738 trusteeships reporteq 
effect at or after the passage of the act were over 18 months 
on November 30, 1961. : 

But compliance does not mean enforcement. The ultin 
effectiveness of the title is not to be found only in the amc} 
of voluntary compliance it can induce, but in the force it 
exert to require compliance by unwilling unions. Here, m) 
responsibility lies with the Bureau of Labor-Management 
ports, whose duty it is to enforce the title. And here, the 
has not been as effective as it might. The Bureau has ye} 
institute a single suit to enforce the title. a 

This absence of enforcement is especially serious bee : 
of the open-ended language of the title and because of the 
jective of Congress to gather information through the opera | 
of the title. The broad categories of proper purpose in sec | 
302 and the mechanics of section 304 place great responsib if 
on the courts in interpreting the title; they place a correspa 
ingly heavy burden on the enforcement agency to afford | 
courts an opportunity to fill in the broad outline of legisla: 
Congress provided in Title III. Section 305, Congress's pleay 
further information after three years, is also undermined 
the absence of vigorous enforcement. The failure of the Buny 
to fulfill these functions of the title through enforceme 
puzzling, as is the Bureau’s policy of not making publi 
findings. If a great part of the title’s impact is supposed tc 
informational, publication of the Bureau’s specific finding? 
addition to statistical summaries would provide an accoun} 
its experiences in administration which would aid immea 
ably in performing this function. The Bureau’s failure to) 
force and to publicize makes it difficult to assess the operat 
of the title; it makes it impossible to assess the performance 


the Bureau. | 
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(concluded from p. 17) 

tend to bring the local or other subordinate body into dis- 
repute”; “such other acts and conduct which shall be consid- 
ered inconsistent with the duties . . . of a member’; “resort 
to court proceedings before exhausting all procedure and rem- 
edies.” 

One group of officials preferred the charges; another group 
of officials, part of the same administration, constituted the 
trial board and hearings began. Trials ended; many months 
passed; no verdicts were announced but remained as_ over- 
hanging threats. Any decision would have had to pass muster 
in the courts which was not likely in these flimsy cases. Finally 
in the one case involving Schonfeld himself, the trial board 
announced a guilty verdict and levied fines. But this single 
verdict was reversed by a Federal District Court which said 
about the union’s trial proceedings, “If this be due process, 
the moon is made of green cheese.” In the other cases, no 
verdict was ever announced, not even after more than two 
years had passed. The defendants were not declared guilty 
but neither were they cleared of the charges. 

While the old cases were mouldering without publicly 
announced verdict, new charges were preferred against three 
insurgents: Harold Robins, Phil Tackler, and Ed Topp. The 
three were tried, found guilty, and suspended by the familiar 
trial boards of DC 9 officials. If the administration had hoped 
for a more tenable case against the new defendants than against 
the old, it was quickly disappointed. All three were reinstated 
after Federal Court action. 

One of these cases turned out disastrously for the admin- 
istration. At a Local 51 meeting, Ed Topp had denouced DC 9 
officials for being on “the bosses’ payroll.” He was suspended 
for five years and reinstated by the Court; but his vindication 
was far more sweeping. Two union officials were salaried em- 
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ployees of the Joint Industry Board, a body financed exclus 
ly by employers. One of them, Louis Caputo, was also Py 
dent of DC 9. The other, Thomas Giunta, was President 
Rarback’s home local 892. In Februrary, 1963, federal int 
tigators found that it was unlawful to receive money f 
the J.I.B. while holding union office. Caputo resigned from 
J.1.B. Giunta resigned as President of Local 892. 

Paperhangers Local 490 has long opposed Rarback. 
one retaliatory move, he arbitrarily cut off the salaries of 
local’s Business Agents; the state court ordered him to 
The District Council removed the local’s officers; the cc 
reinstated them. | 

The record is unmistakable, a clear pattern of intim. 
tion, trials, suspensions, and fines, so crude it all crumblec 
court. Meanwhile, the Bureau of Labor Management Rep: 
is armed with Section 601 (a) of the 1959 law: 


“The Secretary shall have power when he believes it necessai 
order to determine whether any person has violated or is abot 
violate any provision of this Act (except Title I or amendn 
made by this Act to other statutes) to make an investigation an 
connection therewith he may enter such places and inspect such 
ords and accounts and question such persons as he may deem n 
sary to enable him to determine the facts relative thereto. The 
retary may report to interested persons or officials . . . on any « 
matter which he deems to be appropriate as a result of suc 
investigation.” 

With these powers available to it, with a long pt 
record of intimidation in DC 9, the BLMR found not 
important enough to investigate in these events. Instea 
“deemed appropriate” only to announce that there had “c 
ly” been no violations of the law. How did it achieve sucl 
astounding conclusion? Whom did it interview? Whom 
it believe and why? Answers to these questions woulc 
most revealing. 


Union Democracy in Action 


DRUMHEAD TRIALS 
OR 
PUBLIC REVIEW 


What is union democracy? Philosophy aside, a down-to-earth 
reply is available in the contrasting stories of two different 
unions: the International Association of Machinists where de- 
mocracy is suppressed; and the United Auto Workers union 
where it is protected. 


In the Machinists’ union (1.A.M.), President Al Hayes per- 
sonally picks Special Trial Committees to silence dissidents. 
Currently his talents are on display in California where the 
I.A.M. abounds with men he cannot intimidate or control and 
Hayes is hard at work with threats, trials, and discipline. 


Quite different is the United Auto Workers (U.A.W.) where 
a Public Review Board of eminent citizens, acting as a kind of 
Supreme Court, can (and does!) overrule the Reuther Admin- 
istration. Most recently under the pressure of the Review Board, 
the union’s International Executive Board unanimously re- 
versed one local and reinstated a suspended member. What is 
most significant, even startling, the man exonerated by the top 
U.A.W. leadership has actively opposed Reuther during the 
whole eighteen years of his U.A.W. Presidency and before. The 
Reuther Board has sided with its harsh critic against its own 
local supporters to support union democracy. 


OCUS of the I.A.M. conformity drive is California with 

fifteen to twenty percent of the union’s membership. The 
California Conference of Machinists is a representative body 
with delegates from 97 of the state’s 160 local lodges. Hayes has 
not yet succeeded in dominating the Conference which remains 
a powerful independent base for I.A.M. democracy. For over 
three years, the Hayes Administration machine has maneuvered 
to eliminate that base, expelling critics and firing dissident 
staff employees. So far, Hayes has failed. Now, unable to take 
over the Conference, he seems ready to destroy it. 


The battle for California erupted into bitter public conflict 
in 1960 when the Hayes caucus—top I.A.M. officers and Inter- 
national Executive Council members—refused to include the 
Western Territory General Vice President, Roy M. Brown, on 
the Administration slate for reelection in the 1961 membership 
referendum and made clear that if he ran against the machine's 
dictum, it would use all its resources to defeat him. 


Brown was born in Arkansas in 1906. In 1936 he became 
Secretary of IAM Lodge 1484 and two years later was elected 
the first President of the California Conference of Machinists. 
In 1940-41 he served as a Grand Lodge Representative. He 
became IAM General Vice President at the age of 35 in 1942, 
the youngest man ever to hold the post. For twenty years, 
Brown had been part of the top Administration. 


Why did the Hayes crowd decide to dump Brown? The 
explanation lies in the character of the California I.A.M. and 
of Brown as its outstanding leader. An irrepressibly indepen- 
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dent spirit pervades the West Coast. Brown would not tag along 
docilely with the Administration machine. For one thing, he 
objected to the treatment of Joseph Addison, a member of 
IAM District Lodge 727 in California. After trial by a hand- 
picked Hayes’ Special Trial Committee, Joe Addison was ex- 
pelled in May, 1961. His crime? He had protested against the 
mishandling of funds by the officers of his District Lodge 727. 


The Addison case is an arrant example of how trial procedure 
degenerates into simple persecution. On March 2, 1959, John 
L. Fry, official union auditor, performing his normal functions 
for the IAM national office, concluded a two-year investigation 
of finances in District Lodge 727 and submitted “personal and 
confidential” findings to General Secretary Treasurer, Eric 
Peterson. It made depressing reading, revealing that nearly 
$90,000 had been misappropriated from District funds. Auditor 
Fry recommended that two District officials be compelled to 
make personal restitution. “It is your auditor’s opinion,” Fry 
wrote confidentially, ‘‘that in such instances these two indi- 
viduals (the District President and a Business Representative) 
have used their positions as District officials and/or Grand 
Lodge Deputy to profit personally and/or to knowingly defraud 
the District and/or suspended Lodge 758. It is your Auditor’s 
further opinion that such acts violate the standards of ethics 
required of IAM officials as set forth in our laws and policies.” 

The situation was awkward; for the two accused District 
officers were firm Hayes’ supporters in Brown’s home territory. 
They had to be protected. (In December, 1961, when the Dis- 


IAM and UAW 


trict President was defeated for reelection, he was promptly 
awarded a spot on the International payroll.) Hayes set out to 
“correct” the embarrassing record. 

He assigned three colleagues, top International officials, to 
reinvestigate the investigation. Within a few quick weeks they 
reviewed the mountain of documents that had occupied the 
auditor for more than two years. But it was time enough to 
announce that the whole thing, in their view, was exaggerated 
and that the two District officials, their own caucus henchmen, 
were not guilty of anything worth fussing over. Nevertheless, 
they suggested that the District President be compelled to 
restore $1,800 to the treasury, a sum that had been taken, 
euphemistically speaking, irregularly. Having replaced the miss- 
ing $1,800, he remained in office undisturbed by the Interna- 
tional Executive Council until defeated for reelection by the 
membership. Among ‘Brown rebels,” the three-man report won 
instantaneous fame as the great “whitewash.” The “whitewash” 
remained available only for reading at the union office, not 
for circulation. The Fry report remained secret, suppressed. 
(A copy is in my files—H.W.B.) 

Meanwhile, Joe Addison, who had run unsuccessfully for 
District President in November 1959, got wind of the “white- 
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wash” report, read it, put two and two together, and preferred 
charges against the two District officials: John Snider, Presi- 
dent; and Hal Shean, Business Representative. 

It was simple for Hayes to brush aside this annoyance to 
two close supporters. Snider and Shean merely preferred coun- 
tercharges of “‘slander” against Addison. Hayes summoned a 
Special Trial Committee to perform the predictable service. It 
exonerated Snider and Shean of Addison’s charges; and, with 
a sense of symmetry, found Addison guilty of their charges. This 
is the kind of prompt efficiency for which Hayes has become 
noted. Hayes expelled Addison and later put Snider on the 
International payroll. Not one flaw in the monolithic process. 

Against this background, came the 1961 IAM elections. 

The IAM elects top officers in a national membership refer- 
endum: President, Secretary Treasurer, and nine General Vice 
President. Eight Vice Presidents are assigned to separate Ter- 
ritories; but there is no actual territorial representation; all 
members can vote on all Vice Presidents. The Vice President 
for the Western Territory is elected, like the others, by votes 
from every state. Roy Brown had West Coast support but 
Hayes could mobilize a nationwide machine to defeat him. 
Since he had to buck the whole administration anyhow, Brown 
decided to run for General Secretary Treasure against Hayes’ 
candidate, Elmer Walker. By its drive against Brown, the Hayes 
Administration forced an opposition to organize. Fifteen local 
lodges in California formed the JAM Membership Committee 
to support Brown and a slate for other offices. From California 
alone they tried to mount a national campaign; but it was 
impossible, 

Votes were tabulated on June 15, 1961. Only 86,000 of the 
IAM’s reported 900,000 had bothered to vote, fewer than 10%. 
Walker, the Hayes man, had won with 63,000 votes. Brown got 
23,000, an impressive showing for a local candidate opposing 
the whole national apparatus. Walker had won with less than 
77 of the electorate. Dixiecrats do as well in Mississippi elec- 
tions. 

(Brown protested to the U.S. Bureau of Labor Management 
Reports that there had been wholesale election irregularities; 
as is normal, the Bureau dismissed his complaint.) 

The Administration had triumphed over Brown, but mere 
election victory cannot pacify the Hayes combine which de- 
mands more than power; it insists upon total, unchallenged 
power and will not voluntarily tolerate the continued existence 
of substantial opposition. That relentless obsession with wiping 
out independent criticism is one of the distinguishing marks 
of the Hayes regime in the IAM. 


It was not enough to defeat Brown and vote him out of 
office; the Hayes group wants to crush him, drive him out of 


the union, and demoralize, intimidate and disperse his follow- - 


ers. Action against the “Brown rebels” went into high gear 
instantaneously after the 1961 elections: 
I. Supporters of Brown were summarily dismissed from the 
union staff. 


2. Disciplinary charges were preferred against Brown and 
three others. 


3. An attack was opened against the California Conference 
of Machinists. 


So far this three-pronged assault has not quelled the Cali- 
fornia rebels. IAM democracy survives; but it faces a hard fight 
for its existence. If Hayes succeeds this time, democracy’s future 
in the IAM will be gloomy indeed. 


FIRING OF IAM REPS 


In the 1960-61 campaign, twenty-three Grand Lodge Rep- 
resentatives in California publicly endorsed Brown for Secre- 
tary Treasurer. (The “Grand Lodge” is the International Un- 
ion.) Within hours after the election results were announced, 
nine of these reps were fired. Among them, they had a com- 
bined service of 100 years as union representatives and a total 
active union membership of 200 years. But they had committed 
lese majeste by endorsing their own former Vice President 
against the dictum of the national office and they had to be 
chopped. Fortunately these days it is not quite so simple to 
root out oppositions. The fired reps went to Federal Court 
where they won important, but not decisive, procedural vic- 
tories. By March, 1964, the cases had not been finally decided; 
while it remains in doubt, Hayes is under restraint. 

The President of one IAM Lodge put the issue as follows: 

“Shall a political spoils system make the IAM like some 
other unions who enjoy an unsavory reputation because their 
representatives are political hangers-on? Or, shall we insist on 
competent representatives who are politically free to support 
those candidates for Grand Lodge office that they believe are 
best for the IAM?” 

Unlike many other high-ranking union leaders who vanish 
quickly into oblivion upon defeat, Brown remained promin- 
ently out front. In October, 1961, he spoke as a rank and file 
delegate at the California Conference, welcomed with large 
cheers. By six months after Brown’s elimination from top 
office, it became annoyingly obvious to Hayes that his critic 
would not just fade away. On the contrary. In January, 1962, 
Brown was elected Secretary Treasurer of the California Con- 
ference over the national Administration’s perfervid opposition. 
His election signaled the beginning of a continuing indepen- 
dent movement with a powerful base on the West Coast and 
it was being transformed from a pro-Brown caucus into a gen- 
eral reform movement. 


HE Hayes machine went into its familiar act to silence 

Brown. On May 28, 1962, three sets of charges were filed 
against him, and he faced what passes in the IAM for trial. 

IAM trial procedure is a model of efficiency and certitude, 
guaranteeing against unexpected contingencies that might leave 
the outcome in doubt. Conscious planning becomes possible; 
from start to finish, everything important is predetermined. 
Complainant, prosecutor, jury, judge, and appeals board play 
assigned roles under the experienced direction of Mr. Hayes, 
who takes a few parts for himself. It is more than a trial; it is 
a work of art and imagination; it is a performance in which the 
basic plot is broadly sketched, permitting the actors, in Village- 
theatre style, to ad lib within limits. Only the defendant recites 
his own lines without full control by the director but nobody 
really cares what he says and it doesn’t affect the plot’s de- 
nouement. 

Charges against Brown, and three others, were formulated 
by the IAM legal department and filed by two top officers and 
one hired employee. Hayes picked out the Special Trial Com- 
mittee from among his paid staff. In its paper, The Banner, 
IAM Lodge 1853 in Chico put it this way: 

“The Special Committee chosen to wear the A. J. Hayes 
cloak of fairness and impartiality are all Business Representa- 
tives . . . they will remember that half of their salary comes 
from the graciousness of International President Hayes when 
they are making their decisions.” 


One member of the Special Trial Committee had already 
served faithfully to convict Joe Addison; you can count on a 
man like that. 

Brown was denied the services of a professional attorney 
because the union constitution conveniently prescribes that only 
IAM members, complete with union card, can participate in the 
proceedings. But Hayes would not dream, himself, of relying 
upon an amateur lest the chosen victim wriggle through some 
unnoticed procedural chink. The Administration’s prosecuting 
attorney, George Christensen, is a professional lawyer on the 
union's fulltime legal staff. But he cannot turn a precision 
shoulder on a steel shaft; he can only turn a tricky legal phrase. 
No matter; with total powers Hayes easily evades constitutional 
disabilities that impede-only the defendant who is already 
marked for execution anyway. The Administration merely 
issues its Own attorney the necessary IAM membership card. 
No need to practice machine shop only to have the book and 
specialize in this odd aspect of law practice. Practice, he does; 
the same Christensen prosecuted Ciepley and Rappaport of 
IAM Lodge 113 in Chicago (see Reporter, April 1959 and Pro- 
gressive June 1959). 

Boiled down to essentials, the Hayes regime at one and the 
same time presses charges, appoints its own Trial Board to 
decide if its own charges are valid, and rules whether its own 
Trial Board was justified in justifying its own original charges. 
Any ordinary District Attorney might envy such an array of 
powers to run up a record of unbroken convictions. But, then, 
a mere government prosecutor is subject somewhere to an 
impartial judiciary. Inside the IAM, however, the Hayes regime 
is subject only to itself. 

In Brown’s case, as in the others, Hayes was there as final 
judge and his Grand Lodge Executive Council, Brown’s ene- 
mies all, was the Appeals Broad. But let us be fair. Brown was 
not subjected to extraordinary disabilities because of his prior 
high position. Hayes offers equality before the law; any critic, 
high or low, suffers the same trial procedure. And there was 
“due process” and “trial by jury” all moving strictly according 
to the choreography prescribed by the Constitution. It was 
not exactly “irregular”; it was not abnormal; it was simply 
the ordinary outrage of a routine IAM trial. 


CHARGES AGAINST BROWN 


Count 1: Brown was accused of having authorized relief to 
some strikers who had been technically ineligible for payments 
during a difficult official strike against the General Dynamics 
Corporation in Pomona, California. The events had taken place 
four years before in mid-1958. The accusation was itself hard 
to understand. The “‘crime,” if any, consisted in trying to keep 
a hard strike going. In any case, Brown refuted even the intri- 
cate procedural accusation. (We remember that in another 
official strike of IAM Lodge 113 against the Sunbeam Corpora- 
tion in Chicago, the Hayes Administration denied relief pay- 
ments to striker Irwin Rappaport because he had been expelled 
by Hayes. The other strikers chipped in voluntarily to give 
Rappaport his share. Mr. Hayes and friends are ill-fitted to 
give moral guidance on the ethics of strike relief.) 

Count 2: Secretary Treasurer Elmer Walker accused Brown 
and three other candidates in the 1961 elections of circulating 
a “false and/or malicous statement” against him. The “mali- 
cious” statement had been part of an election complaint filed 
by Brown and his associates with the U.S. Department of 
Labor. In short, they faced trial in their union for appealing 
to their government to enforce their legal rights as citizens. 

Count 3: Vice President E. R. White worked up another 
stale charge. White claimed that Brown “on June 30, 1961, did 
fail to turn over certain books, papers, and other property of 
the Grand Lodge in his possession as said General Vice Presi- 


dent to his successor in office.” Brown replied that he actually 
vacated the office on June | at which time the allegedly missing 
records were in the physical possession of Mr. White himself. 
If any records are in fact missing the questions remain 1. Who 
concealed them, and 2. Why were charges filed so tardily against 
Brown, almost a year later? 

By October, 1962, the trials were completed leaving the sit- 
uation murkier than ever. The verdict was not announced until 
May 9, 1963 when Brown was officially pronounced guilty as 
charged. But the play ended as a farce. Hayes passed no sen- 
tence and imposed no penalty whatsoever on the “guilty” man. 
The charges were not trivial: mishandling money, slander, con- 
cealing records. If Brown was actually guilty, how justify the 
absence of any penalty? And if he had not committed the 
offenses, how justify the verdict of guilty? Hayes need not reply 
because he is answerable only to himself. But the explanation 
is obvious: There was little likelihood that Hayes could sus- 
tain his position in Federal Court and it was risky to try. The 
IAM President could save face by finding Brown guilty and 
avoid a court test by not levying penalties. 


CALIFORNIA CONFERENCE OF MACHINISTS 


Instead of disappearing, the influence of the West Coast 
reform movement was rising, tested at the January, 1962, con- 
vention of the California Conference. Brown had announced 
his candidacy for Conference Secretary Treasurer; the Hayes 
machine mobilized to block him; the firing of nine reps had 
created an atmosphere of intimidation; the results were in 
doubt. The vote was close. For Brown: 209 votes. For the Hayes 
candidate, Schiavenza: 205. Close, but the “Brown rebels” had 
won. 

A year later, January 1963, Brown could not run for reelec- 
tion (he faced two operations for cataracts), and the “rebels” 
ran a lesser-known man. Schiavenza ran again for Hayes, this 
time with the reputed campaign assistance of thirty Grand 
Lodge reps who came to work over the California delegates. 
But the result was another blow at the national Administration. 
John Alcamo, reform candidate, polled 169 2/3 votes. Schia- 
venza lost again with 1561/3. The Hayes machine had slipped. 

When the Grand Lodge Administration tried again in Jan- 
uary, 1964, it met more than mere defeat; it suffered disaster. 
Running for reelection, Alcamo swamped his rival with 23114 
votes. Running dutifully on behalf of Hayes, Schiavenza polled 
only 129. 

Each year prospects had become slimmer for defeating the 
reformers with the methods of democracy. California had be- 
come a strong base, independent of the national office, infuriat- 
ing a machine bent upon enforced conformity. The Hayes re- 
gime cannot control the California Conference; it now seems 
to be moving to suppress it. Preparations for Hayes’ next bu- 
reaucratic attack were adumbrated at the 1964 Conference 
sessions in Fresno, January 16-19. 

The International office was overwhelmingly rebuked when 
it sought to undercut the Conference with two motions: 

1. A proposal to reduce meetings from four to two each 
year, a measure that would sharply have curbed the confer- 
ence’s moral influence inside the IAM. Ninety-seven percent 
of the delegates voted against it. When a reform movement Is 
attacked by a centralized power machine, each reformer as an 
individual needs assurance that he does not stand alone and 
isolated, that his colleagues of yesterday are with him today. 
The California sessions serve as a rallying arena for that com- 
mon reafhrmation of position. 

2. In a more subtle maneuver, the Grand Lodge sought to 
raise affiliates’ per capita tax from 3c to 5c, the added income 
to be allocated to the California Machinist Non-Partisan 
League, the IAM’s political arm. According to informed West 


Coast IAM members, the League has failed to win the volun- 
tary support of many local Lodges. The Grand Lodge sought 
to get by compulsion what was not given freely and to put the 
onus upon the “rebel” controlled Conference. If the Confer- 
ence had increased the tax, at this juncture, many reformers 
were convinced that there would be massive resentment and 
even withdrawals from Local Lodges. Eighty percent of the 
delegates turned it down, not necessarily because they opposed 
political action but because they lacked confidence in the Grand 
Lodge which controls the Political League. 

But the debates over per capita tax and convention perio- 
dicity only skirted around the real issue which burst to the 
surface when delegates adopted Resolution No. 1, “Election of 
IAM Vice Presidents by Territory,” signifying that the Cali- 
foria IAM intends to campaign for democracy in the Inter- 
national, That resolution 1. advocates a new method of electing 
Vice Presidents, and 2. sharply criticizes the regime in the 
International, and 3. calls for a campaign throughout the IAM. 
Facing a democratic reform movement, Hayes replies, in char- 
acter, with a thinly veiled threat to wield his executive powers 
to silence the Conference. 

The demand that each Territory have the right to choose 
its own Vice President is actually an effort to crack Hayes’ 
unanimous control over the Executive Council. If a tendency, 
as in California, could win a majority in its own Territory, it 
could win representation on the union’s most powerful ruling 
body. It is noteworthy that the United Auto Workers union 
elects Regional Directors in regional elections. At UAW con- 
ventions, the delegates from each region assemble in a kind of 
sub-convention called a regional caucus to pick their Director 
who becomes a member of the International Executive Board. 

Resolution No. 1 did not beat around the bush. ‘“The basic 
and fundamental right to freedom of election,” it declared, 
“has been made meaningless by procedures and actions adopted 
by the Executive Council of the IAM... .”It went on to attack 
the Executive Council’s practice of naming an Administration 
Slate, and of using the national staff as an election machine. It 
resolved to “advocate and sponsor” a constitutional ammend- 
ment to provide for Territorial Elections and directed the 
Conference Secretary Treasurer to initiate a campaign inside 
the International. 

Lines were sharply drawn. Grand Lodge Representative, 
Robert Simpson, speaking for the national office warned that 
the delegates could not properly consider the resolution, sug- 


gesting ominously that the Conference was transgressing its 
assigned functions. Roy Brown replied that the Conference 
was within its rights adding that control of the International 
had to be returned to the membership. This exchange fore- 
shadows the coming conflict between official suppression and 
normal democratic activity. ie 

Hayes reacted promptly and predictably. On January <4, 
he complained to John Alcamo, Conference Secretary Preaspnee 
and to Stanley Jensen, President, “... the officers and delegates 
of the Conference were officially notified . . . that the proposed 
resolution could not be considered . . . notwithstanding this 
official advice, the officers of the Conference permitted consid- 
eration of the Resolution and the Conference subsequently 
adopted the Resolution by a majority vote.” Hayes reminded 
them that on November 5, 1963, he had outlawed other reso- 
lutions, adding that it was “quite apparent that the officers 
and delegates to the Conference are deliberately disregarding 
the requirements of the IAM Constitution. . . . I request that 
I be notified of your intentions in this matter.” 

On second thought, Hayes decided to go further and try to 
rearrange events for the Bowdlerized benefit of future histor- 
ians. On January 31, he instructed Alcamo “that the Resolution 
in question be expunged from the records of the Conference 
and that no further action be taken to this or similar resolu- 
tions.’ What is a “similar” resolution? The intention is obvious. 
Hayes wants to declare illegal in advance anything he might 
find too critical tomorrow, a censorship over the future. 

Alcamo is not foolhardy and promptly complied with the 
dictate. However, as he explained to Mr. Hayes, the printed 
proceedings had already been mailed to all Lodges. Alcamo 
hastened to send them copies of the Hayes order and advised 
them to tear the superfluous sheets from the bound pamphlet. 
As they turn to the offending pages, active IAM members must 
realize that the fate of their California Conference is at stake. 
Will it become just another administrative subsection of a 
central bureaucracy, the kind that proliferates throughout the 
labor movement? Or can it remain an authentic base of IAM 
democracy? Time will tell. 

In the I.A.M. a centralized machine suppresses those who 
criticize the Administration. But in the United Auto Workers, 
a high authority protects the rights of dissidents. This con- 
trast is emphasized by the case of John W. Anderson, of UAW 
Local 15, at the General Motors Fleetwood plant in Detroit. 

(continued on next page) 


A LETTER 


The writer of this letter has been in the 
AFL-CIO public relations department for five 
years; was editor of Textile Labor for eleven 
years; and editor of the UAW’s Solidarity for 
almost two. His comments are critical, worth 
reading, and, I hope, not fully justified. 

HWB 


Dear Editor: 

It seems to me that you are falling deeper 
and deeper into the most beguiling trap that 
lies in the path of every advocate. You are 
so sincerely intent upon your own cause that 
you are losing your sense of proportion. 

_ Iam no more rallying to the defense of the 
BLMR’s administration than I would man the 
barricades on behalf of the law that created 
it. You may be quite right—indeed, it seems 
evident that you are right—in charging the 
bureau with something less than enthusiasm 
in the cases you cite, and very possibly in 


other cases which have never come to light. 


Even one affront against membership rights 
in the labor movement is too many. Yet you 
must surely agree that regardless of the per- 
formance of BLMR in specific instances, the 
paucity of complaints (considering the num- 
ber of elections held each year) suggests a 
paucity of abuses. Your position would be 
stronger—at least to me—if you more clearly 
acknowledge this. 

Moreover, I for one do not accept the prop- 
osition that a union functionary who takes 
part in an intra-union political contest should 
not run the risk of dismissal if he loses. Not 
expulsion from the union; not loss of employ- 
ment rights in his trade—but loss of his union 
job. 


For example, my poor, beleaguered TWUA 
again has an internal contest. The executive 
council has stood for nearly two years at 12 
to 10 against the two top officers. It is likely 
that at the next convention there will be 
two opposing slates. What would you suggest 
that the winners do to the losers—raise their 
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pay? By that standard, Richard Nixon would 
today be Secretary of State. 

Surely a union administration has the same 
right as a government administration to sur- 
round itself with aides who support it and its 
program. Walter Reuther certainly thinks so. 


The trouble with political disputes, at all 
levels, is that each side comes to invest itself 
with total virtue—egged on, often as not, by 
its own palace guard. The much-publicized 
“differences” between Meany and Reuther 
are a prime example; though wholly unlike 
in personality, they hold the same principles 
and seek the same goals, only diverging, occa- 
sionally, on tactics. Yet each camp tends to 
impute some insidious motive to minor dis- 
agreements that have no basic significance. 

In your case, some of the instances you raise 
appear to involve real (and deplorable) abuses. 
Yet this leads you to imply that Walter Reu- 
ther, because the UAW has a public review 
board, is the only trade union president who 
believes in and practices internal democracy. 
It simply isn’t so. Kenneth Fiester 


CP Rem Sar Oe 


PUBLIC REVIEW BOARD AND UAW DEMOCRACY 


In October 1962, Anderson was tried by a local Trial 
Board, found guilty of “slander” and suspended from mem- 
bership. Sixteen months later, the International Executive 
Board reversed the Local, and reinstated Anderson with full 
rights. (Anderson had been tried by a committee of local 
union members chosen by lot. In the I.A.M. he might have 
faced the usual drumhead court specially selected by Hayes.) 

Anderson was a foundnig member of Local 15. In 1937, 
during the critical G.M. strike, he was chairman of the local’s 
strike committee. In 1947-8 he served as local president. For 
twenty-seven years he remained an (almost) unwavering op- 
ponent of Walter Reuther, admitting that he once hesitated 
in that hostility but only for a few months way back in 1947. 
In all the seventeen years of Reuther’s administration, Ander- 
son led a vociferous anti-Reuther caucus in the local. His 
success in his trial-appeal of 1964 has not mollified that posi- 
tion. More than ever, he is convinced that the UAW is gripped 
by a bureaucratic machine and that conviction was strength- 
ened because it cost him $66.00 for transcripts and several 
days lost time to process his appeal; besides, it took more than 
a year to win a victory. 

Early in 1962, Mr. Anderson and two colleagues passed 
out handbills accusing local officers of dishonesty. Referring 
to allegedly official financial reports for June 30-December 31, 
1961, they wrote, ‘These bank balances are false to the extent 
of $14,240. ... Why does the Financial Secretary publish such 
false and misleading figures... . We, the undersigned, appeal 
to Local 15 members to attend the meeting May 20th to pro- 
tect the financial integrity of the Local.” With the records 
and ample resources at their command, local officers had only 
to refute the accusations by documenting the facts, But in- 
stead of answering their critics, they suppressed them. Ander- 
son and Pete Hanik, a Trustce, were tried for “slander” by 
a Local Trial Committee, found guilty, and suspended for 
thirteen months. Elsewhere in the labor movement such an 
outcome would have been routine, and final. In the IA.M. 
they would doubtless have been expelled, but the story of 
Anderson’s ultimate exoneration illustrates UAW democracy 
in action. 

In its final decision, the UAW International Executive 
Board unanimously declared the trial improper, reinstated 
the two men, and voided all fines. In so doing, the L.E.B. up- 
held its unrelenting critic and reversed its own local sup- 
porters. 

But the case was not that simple. After all, this is a story 
of democracy not of sainthood and UAW Executive Board 
members are no saints. They took sixteen months to reach 
this happy, though belated, conclusion. That time was filled 
with vacillation. Like any other office holders, UAW leaders 
respond with the same impatient irritation to any harsh criti- 
cism. Doubtless, they resent men ilke Anderson as “irrespon- 
sible” if not “‘screwballs.’’ They feel the usual pressures to 
back up their own local supporters. Yet, in this instance, they 
resisted all such “natural” inclinations. Why? 

For one thing, the UAW has a genuinely democratic tra- 
dition. But tradition, backed by nothing, is a weak support 
for democracy. At a moment of tension, it can vanish. Demo- 
cratic tradition in the United Papermakers and Paperworkers 
union could not constrain its President, Paul Phillips, from 
cutting democracy to shreds when his regime was seriously 
challenged by rivals. 

In the UAW, tradition is sustained by a unique institu- 
tion, the Public Review Board, an impartial union Supreme 
Court which can review and overturn decisions of the top 


International Executive Board. The PRB, on its own initia- 
tive, may act on charges of corruption. The UAW constitu- 
tion, Article 31, provides for a Board “consisting of impartial 
persons of good public repute, not working under the juris- 
diction of the UAW or employed by the International or any 
of its subordinate bodies.” 

The Public Review Board is composed of seven men, each 
eminent in his own right and independent of any union 
ofhicialdom: 

Rabbi Morris Adler of Detroit, Chairman. 

Dr. Henry Steele Commager, Amherst University. 

Magistrate J. A. Hanrahan, Windsor, Ontario. 

Monsignor George G. Higgins, National Catholic Welfare 

Council. 

Dr. Jean T. McKelvey, Connell University. 

Dr. Henry Hitt Crane, Central Methodist Church, Detroit. 

George N. Leighton, Esq., Chicago, (Leighton was assist- 

ant attorney gencral of Illinois 1949-50 and president 
of the Chicago NAACP for several terms. 

It was such a Public Review Board which had final author- 
ity in the Anderson case. ‘The International Executive Board 
wavered; faced with a hard choice, it tried to duck the basic 
issue of democracy. 

Anderson and Hanik were suspended in October, 1962. 
They appealed to the International Executive Board which, 
in July 1963, ordered Local 15 “to call another membership 
meeting for the purpose of reassessing the local union’s posi- 
tion in respect to the penalties levied against brothers Ander- 
son and Hanik and these two brothers be given the oppor- 
tunity of participating in the membership meeting when the 
penalties are under discussion and consideration.” 

Obviously the I.E.B. hoped to evade the key issue of guilt 
by confining itself to procedures. Nine months were already 
gone; if the local reduced the penalty, the men would get 
right back in good standing. Perhaps the whole messy thing 
might go away. 

But Anderson would not be put off. A big principle was 
at stake. Did he or not have the right to put out that leaflet? 
He appealed to the Public Review Board which then faced a 
difficult decision: what happens to democracy when an oppo- 
sitionist is charged with slander? 

SALZHANDLER vs. CAPUTO 

Anderson had condemned Local 15 officials for corruption. 
The International Executive Board ruled that his accusations 
were baseless. If Anderson’s denunciations were, in fact, false, 
the Public Review Board had to decide whether a union mem- 
ber had the right to make unfounded accusations against his 
officers. But the PRB never had to answer. Before the appeal 
was settled, the issue was decided in Federal Court in the case 
of Salzhandler vs. Caputo. 

Solomon Salzhandler was Financial Secretary of Painters’ 
Local 442, affiliated with District Council 9 in New York City. 
In a leaflet to union members, he had accused his Business 
Agent of being a “petty robber.” He was quickly brought to 
trial in the union for “slander,” found guilty, removed from 
office, and suspended from membership for five years. 

On April 18, 1963, the U.S. Court of Appeals, Second Girs 
cuit, reversed the union trial board and ordered Salzhandler 
reinstated. The U.S. Supreme Court rejected the union’s ap- 
plication to review the ruling and it has become the govern- 
ing case under the 1959 labor law. In sum, the Federal Court 
has decided that a union cannot try a membcr inside the 
union on grounds of slander. 

(continued on next page) 


CALIFORNIA IAM RESOLUTION 


EEE CRON TORE A © HeMe 
VICE PRESIDENTS BY TERRITORY 


The following resolution was adopted by 
the California Conference of Machinists in 
January. It was ordered expunged from the 
record by A. J. Hayes. We reprint it for the 
convenience of labor historians who are not 
restricted to officially approved documents. 


WHEREAS: 

Rank and file members of the International 
Association of Machinists are entitled to the 
freedom of election in their choice of who will 
be candidates in elections to fill all Grand 
Lodge Political Offices; and, 


WHEREAS: 

This basic and fundamental right to free- 
dom of election has been made meaningless 
by procedures and actions adopted by the 
Executive Council of the I. A. of M. and 
which “procedures and actions’ include, 

(1) The naming of an “ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE CANDIDATE” by the Executive Coun- 
cil while sitting in Executive Session, whose 
name is advanced for favorable consideration 
and action to the membership of all local 
lodges within the jurisdiction of the I. A. of M. 
by utilizing for this purpose the full time paid 
field staff of the Grand Lodge who in many 
instances are directed to be persuasive in se- 
curing the aid of district and local lodge busi- 
ness representatives and officers to advance 
the candidacy of the administration’s choice 
among members they represent; and, 

(2) The I. A. of M. field staff receives ad- 
vance information and instructions from mem- 


formation and notice is forwarded to local 
and district lodges and which information and 
instructions to the Field Staff includes direc- 
tions to reach certain key lodges and individ- 
uals throughout the organization to obtain 
advance endorsement and support for the 
Grand Lodge approved candidate to the det- 
riment and prejudice of any candidates for 
the Office subsequently chosen by I. A. of M. 
Lodges and their members; and, 


WHEREAS: 

The procedures outlined above have effec- 
tively eliminated any opportunity the Rank 
and File member might have to an election of 
Grand Lodge officers free of Executive Coun- 
cil domination and predetermination; and 


WHEREAS: 

The acceptance of present and past admin- 
istration political machines has in effect re- 
sulted in the denial of equal representation 
to all I. A. of M. members by reason of the 
“CAPTURE?” of effective operating control of 
the Executive Council by the MIDWESTERN 
STATES TERRITORY with offices in Chi- 
cago, Illinois, out of which have come FIVE 
of the present council members, i.e., President 
A. J. Hayes, Secretary-Treasurer Elmer E. 
Walker and Vice-Presidents P. L. Siemiller, 
George L. Watkins and Joseph Ramsey and if 
the present administration candidate selection 
to fill the vacancy created by the untimely 
death of Brother McGlon is elected there 
will be SIX MEMBERS OUT OF THE 
ELEVEN MEMBER COUNCIL, coming out 
of the Chicago oriented Midwestern States 
Territory; and 


from ONE territory leaves all other territories 
without effective representation on the gov- 
erning body of the I. A. of M. between con- 


ventions, now 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 

that the California Conference of Machin- 
ists meeting in regular session at Fresno, Cali- 
fornia on January 17, 18 and 19, 1964 do here- 
by go on record as being unalterably opposed 
to the foregoing practices of the Grand Lodge 
which denies to the rank and file membership 
of the I. A. of M. the right to effectively seek 
equal representation on the Executive Coun- 
cil; and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: 

that the CALIFORNIA CONFERENCE 
OF MACHINISTS advocate and sponsors an 
amendment to the constitution of the I. A. of 
M. for action by the delegates to the next 
I. A. of M. Grand Lodge convention, that will 
repose unto the membership within each Vice 
Presidential territory the obligation and re- 
sponsibility to nominate and elect an eligible 
member from a lodge within said territory as 
the Vice President to serve on the Grand 
Lodge Executive Council from such territory, 
and be it 


STIL FURTHERS RESOLVED: 

that copies of this resolution be sent to all 
State Councils, Conferences, Local and Dis- 
trict Lodges and to all members of the Execu- 
tive Council of the I. A. of M. seeking cooper- 
ation and support in the intent and purpose 
thereof; and, 


BE IT FINALLY RESOLVED: 
that the Secretary-Treasurer of the Califor- 


bers of the Executive Council regarding the 
Administration’s candidate for political office 
PRIOR to the time that any such official in- 


WHEREAS: 


The concentration of STIX Council Members 


nia Conference of Machinists be directed by 
action of this conference to carry out the in- 
tent of this resolution. 


(continued from previous page) 


The Salzhandler decision applied immediately and directly 
to the Anderson Case. The court went beyond the issue of 
trial procedure to the heart of the issue of democracy: 

The American Civil Liberties Union of Michigan  re- 
quested the right to file an amicus curiae brief on behalf of 
Anderson. The PRB did not feel it was necessary. Neverthe- 
less the ACLU’s intervention underscored the case’s public 
significance. 

When the International Executive Board evaded the ques- 
tion of Anderson’s guilt, the Review Board ordered it to take 
a clear position within 30 days. The IEB could not make up 
its mind and required two extensions from the PRB. At last, 
in February this year, the Executive Board unanimously 
adopted the report of a subcommittee. The Local 15 trial 
board was reversed; Anderson and Hanik were reinstated with 
full, retroactive membership rights. All penalties and_ fines 
were cancelled. It was a thoroughgoing victory for the prin- 
ciple of democracy. 

By applying Salzhandler to the UAW, the Executive Board 
extended the principle from federal law to union law. When 
Painter’ union reformers won in Federal Court, their union 
officials excoriated them as disrupters (the familiar one-way 
slander) and assailed the court decision as anti-labor. But the 
UAW is no “anti-labor” court; it is the most ehlightened wing 
of our labor movement. Now the Salzhandler principle has 
become the law of the United Auto Workers. This extension 
of democracy was not imposed from without upon a violently 


resisting union; it was accepted from within under the influ- 
ence of a Public Review Board. In bolstering its own democ- 
racy, the UAW has vindicated the reform movement in the 
New York Painters union. 


T THE I.A.M., a key union in our labor movement, respect- 
ed, strong, democracy fights a decisive battle. Viewed 
strictly from the standpoint of raw power, reformers face dis- 
mal prospects at the hands of the Administration. Hayes has 
repeatedly displayed ruthlessness in dispatching critics with- 
out regard for ordinary decencies. But if he is not sensitive 
to the rights of his own members, he is extremely sensitive 
to liberal public opinion. So far, these events transpire behind 
the backs of the liberal community which remains ignorant 
of them, and perhaps unconcerned. If union democracy under 
attack is to survive, it needs the moral and practical support 
of enlightened labor leaders, of liberal public officials, of civil 
libertarians, and of intellectuals. The question remains: can 
the authority and influence of democracy on the outside be 
displayed on behalf of democracy inside the I.A.M. There is 
no other way. 

Unions can be demucratic. In the UAW, the Anderson 
case illustrates this truth even though that case is a single 
incident in a single union, difficult to duplicate in any other. 
But the UAW is not just another union. It is not merely pow- 
erful, it is highly respected among liberals and intellectuals 
and could set the tone for enlightened elements in labor’s 
ranks and leadership. In the Anderson case, the Public Review 
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Reg 


BOOK REVIEW 


Democracy in the International Association of Machinists by 
Mark Perlman. John Wiley and Sons. 113 pp. 1962. 


This little piece of work was commissioned by the Trade 
Union Study of the Fund for the Republic; and it is depress- 
ing to think that with the Fund imprint, it may become an 
“authoritative’ work on the IAM. By such accidents, labor 
history comes to be recorded. 

The IAM regime today is not the most anti-democratic in 
the labor movement but it can rightfully claim status as the 
most hypocritical, with the greatest gap between the profes- 
sions of its President and the realities of its internal life. Mr. 
Perlman seems ideally fitted by temperament for such terrain. 
“Here,” he says, “I am concerned with evaluating the nature 
of the democratic process in the IAM.” 

The process of suppression inside the IAM has been re- 
corded in detail in Union Democracy in Action over the 
years. Mr. Perlman’s view is quite different. ““The IAM,” he 
concludes, “faces several crucial problems in this its eighth 
decade. For the most part, democracy, as such, is not one of 
them.” This is America and he is entitled to his opinion. 
Only it remains perplexing how he reached it. 

Mr. Perlman is a kind of IAM expert. In 1961, Harvard 
University published his ‘““The Machinists, a New Study in 
American Trade Unionism,” part of a series steeped in schol- 
arship and research. Six years before, the Executive Council 
of the IAM donated a lot of money to Harvard’s labor-man- 
agement history project. 

This reviewer asked Professor John T. Dunlop, in charge 
of the series, for information on the precise amount turned 
over by IAM officials. The reply, “The size of the financial 
contribution of any one of the dozen or more donors . . . is not 
a matter of public record nor would it be conventional in 
scholarly undertakings to list the amount of each contribu- 
tion. I see no appropriate reason for a reply to your more 
specific inquiry.” It is impossible, therefore, to say how much 
the IAM paid; obviously, however, it got its money’s worth. 

In another connection, Professor Dunlop wrote, “. . . full 
access to all records and files and magnanimous cooperation 
in answering questions was granted by every organization 
making a contribution.” Did the IAM make all its records 
available? If so, did Mr. Perlman use them in his latest effort? 
We wonder. Take, for example, the case of Joseph Addison. 

In this issue of Union Democracy in Action, we report the 
sad story of how Hayes expelled Addison from the IAM. 
(see main article). But bow differently our scholar tells it! 


(concluded from previous page) 

system passed a critical test where it could have easily fal- 
tered. As long as democracy remains firmly founded in the 
UAW, others will be encouraged to extend it elsewhere in the 
labor movement. 

Apologists for labor bureaucracy often find common 
ground with right-wing enemies of labor in the conception 
that we cannot expect unions to be consistently democratic in 
their internal life. The apologist imagines that he helps ward 
off the demands of public opinion; the antagonist expects to 
inflame that public opinion against the union movement. It 
is heartening to be reminded that both are wrong. The labor 
movement can be democratic. If the Public Review system 
helps sustain democracy in the UAW, why not in other 
unions? Some day there must be a reply to that simple 
question. 


“The other mote or type of criticism [of the [AM] during 
the Hayes administration involved a rebellion in his own staff 
which grew out of a case concerning one John Snyder, an 
important business agent in General Vice President Roy 
Brown's area (the Southwest). There is reason to believe that 
Snyder enjoyed a more cordial relationship with Hayes than 
Brown would have preferred. Ultimately, Snyder was charged 
with mishandling his lodge’s funds, charges most probably 
brought with Roy Brown’s agreement. The grand lodge then 
sent in its own investigators who agreed that Snyder’s han- 
dling of accounts was poor, but who also concluded that 
there was more evidence of carelessness than of a desire to 
embezzle or defraud. Thus ,the grand lodge ‘cleared’ Snyder. 
[The man’s name is Snider, not Snyder; and he was District 
President not Business Agent. But that’s our scholar handling 
a delicate point.] 

“The next step found Snyder bringing charges against 
those who had criticized him; after a trial they were found 
guilty of publicly airing IAM business and were expelled from 
the IAM. Naturally, they appealed to International President 
Hayes who confirmed the verdict and penalty.” 

Now, note the following: 

1. The original accusations against Snider were made by 
an official IAM auditor who was simply doing his routine job. 
The auditor did not prefer formal charges but presented the 
documented facts in a long report which was confidential and 
which the IAM kept secret. Was this report among the records 
to which Mr. Perlman had “full access’? If so it is odd that 
he makes no reference whatsoever to it. If he did not get to 
see it, I will be happy to make the full text available to the 
Fund for the Republic at the cost of reproduction. 

2. There was no “they” to bring charges against Snider. 
Formal charges were filed by one man, Joseph Addison, and 
he based himself not on the official auditor’s report which 
remained secret and suppressed but on what had leaked out. 
“They” were not expelled; Addison was. But for the accurate 
facts, the reader must see this issue of Union Democracy in 
Action. 

3. Addison was tried by a Special Trial Committee, per- 
sonally chosen by Mr. Hayes. Perlman sees no need ever to 
mention this unique institution of Hayes’ “democracy.” 

There is methodological consistency when Perlman writes 
of the expulsion of Irwin Rappaport and Marion Ciepley 
from IAM Lodge 113 in Chicago, an account that only occa- 
sionally brushes against facts. In a strained effort to portray 
Hayes as a genial leader he writes, “Once again, Hayes re- 
fused to set aside a local lodge verdict,” implying, of course, 
that it was the local that expelled the two men. Not true! 
Hayes expelled them on his own personal order. 

1. The two men were not tried by a local board but by 
one of Mr. Hayes’ own selected Special Trial Committees. But 
Mr. Perlman simply will not notice this protrusive institution. 

2. There is evidence that even this Special Trial Commit- 
tee did not recommend expulsion. Hayes refused to give the 
defendants a copy of the Committee’s report and to this day 
it remains secret. Did Mr. Perlman have “full access” to this 
suppressed document? If so he might render a public service 
by revealing it for the first time. 

3. As a matter of fact, Hayes explicitly set aside the find- 
ing of his own Special Trial Committee and personally or- 
dered the two men expelled. 

But with such selected research, Mr. Perlman can view the 
state of IAM democracy with equanimity, confident that Mr. 
Hayes is a man who can “deal gently with critics.” 

To retail purchasers, caveat emptor. 

Reviewed by H. W. Benson. 


AFTER 15 YEARS: BUILDING SERVICE LOCAL 32-E 


It was reported in the New York Times on February 6, 


1964: 


UNION AIDES HELD 
IN “SELL-OUT CASE 


3 Charged With Shakedown 
of Landlords in Bronx 
By EDWARD BANZAL 
Three officials of a union said 
to have a “long history of vio- 
lence” were indicted yesterday 
on charges of shaking down 
landlords and selling out union 


members. 
A Federal grand jury charged 


hibits the payment of money by 
management to labor officials. 

During a year-long investiga- 
tion into labor racketeering 
more than 100 Bronx landlords 
were offered immunity to testi- 
fy before the grand jury. All 
declined the immunity, and re- 
fused to testify, they said, out 
of fear of physical violence and 
union reprisals. 

“The indictment charged the 
three with having accepted 
more than $10,000 from 14 land- 
lords in return for special con- 
tracts covering apartment house 
employes. Fourteen landlords 


tors, but not defendants. 

The three defendants are offi- 
cials of the Building Service 
Employes International Union, 
Local 32-E, of the Bronx. The 
union has 10,000 members em- 
ployed in Bronx buildings. It also 
represents employes at the Yon- 
kers Race Track, Aqueduct Race 
Track, Freedomland, and apart- 
ment houses and country clubs 
in Westchester County. 

The three pleaded not guilty 
when arraigned before Federal 
Judge Gregory F. Noonan. They 
are Vincent J. Ricciardi, 42 
years old, of 82 Halstead Ave- 
nue, Yonkers, vice president of 
the local, released in $10,000 
bail; Fred Meyer, 62, of 500 
West 235th Street, the Bronx, 


7,500 bond, and Stanley M. Un- 

A 46, of Orangeburg, INS Xe 
secretary-treasurer, released in 
$5,000. 

At the arraignment Assistant 
United States Attorney Andrew 
Maloney said that the union had 
“a long history of violence and 
the Government has informa- 
tion that Ricciardi attempted to 
influence certain witnesses not 
to testify.” 

United States Attorney Rob- 
ert M. Morgenthau said that 
the defendants took $200 to 
$3,000 from landlords. He ex- 
plained that the union’s con- 
tracts were for three years and 
the payment was set by the 
union officials at the rate of 
one year’s savings by the land- 


who testified before the grand 


the three with violating the ‘ 
jury were named as co-conspira- 


Taft-Hartley Act, which pro- 


The story regrettably is not startling, apparently only a 
commonplace reminder of how unions can be debased and 
perverted. As usual, however, the Times account ignores the 
courageous unionists who fought inside this local for democ- 
racy and decency. Government officials acted, finally and _be- 
latedly, only after persistent pressure from these rank and file 
reformers. 

The Times reports a “long history of violence’ in Local 
32-F, a notable understatement in a union whose president, 
Tommy Lewis, was murdered in a gang war over control of 
welfare funds. For ordinary building service workers to speak 
out in such a union is no small thing. But they did. Fifteen 
years ago a reform movement was organized by Hubert 
Albertz, a building superintendent with a social conscience. 

The reform movement began in 1949 when Tommy Lewis 
was still alive and local president. Local officials abruptly an- 
nounced that dues would be raised from $3 to $5 per month. 
There were protests at a membership meeting and Albertz 
was most vociferous. If you want to talk, Lewis said to 
Albertz, go ahead. Albertz spoke out against the dues raise. 
When he got home that very night, his boss told him he was 
fired and soon, because his home was attached to the job, he 
was evicted. 

Back in 1949, the Association of Catholic Trade Unionists 
was a vigorous force for union democracy and helped union- 
ists combat the rackets. ACTU was well-known on the water- 
front. It encouraged licensed deck officers to oust the corrupt 
International President of the Masters, Mates, and Pilots 
union. And when the trouble began in Local 32-E, ACTU 
helped 57 men to organize a reform group. 

In these days it was real rough. The Local 32-E reform 
leaders were quickly expelled from the union and blacklisted. 
Even today, Albertz cannot work in the Bronx where 32-E 
controls the jobs. He found refuge on a non-union job in 
Queens. 

Despite his expulsion, Albertz kept at it, distributing hand- 
bills, writing to public officials. In 1949, he was 47. Now, at 
62, he is still in the fight and it was his persistence, and 
others’, that finally led to action by the government. 

In 1953, Tommy Lewis was shot to death. The new presi- 
dent, Henry Chartier (he had been part of the Lewis Ad- 
ministration) seems to have been persuaded to make an over- 
ture; he told Albertz he could go back to work in the Bronx. 
When Albertz found a job, he deposited $40.00 with the em- 
ployer as was required, getting an official receipt. But appar- 
ently Chartier was not in full control. Shortly afterwards, 
Albertz Teports, two men came to his home one night; one 
held a gun while the other took back the receipt; they threw 
him back his forty dollars and warned him to quit the new 


recording secretary, freed in lard. 
job and stay out of the Bronx. 

In 1960, Albertz appealed to the Bureau of Labor Man- 
agement Reports which sat on the case. After a long delay, 
the Bureau opened an investigation of the local’s finances but 
found nothing. Then, the FBI entered the case; its interven- 
tion culminated in the 1964 indictments. 

Meanwhile, with ACTU help, Albertz and his group issued 
a series of handbills charging officials with “milking our un- 
ion,” listing ten men on the payroll with a combined take of 
$146,500 in 1960. On November 2, 1962, he was beaten out- 
side a union meeting in the Concourse Plaza Hotel, Bronx, 
as he distributed leaflets urging support to the reform move- 
ment. Ten times in four days there were telephone threats on 
his life. 

On January 14, 1963, he printed and mailed, at his own 
expense, a letter to all members of Congress, easy to under- 
stand, explaining how reformers “were forced out of the union 
and threatened, haunted, and driven out of job and home 
(employees live on the premises of their jobs in most cases). 
It became impossible for them to live or work in the Bronx, 
New York. Most members left and stopped fighting; a few of 
us continue to fight in order to try to be reinstated and to 
gain the Old-Age Pension which we earned. Where we 
go from here depends on some of you. Won't someone take an 
interest in us and help? Now we have reached a point of 
literally begging for aid. Just call on us and we will arrive in 
Washington with all our information.” 

But he was ignored. Only one congressman bothered to 
reply. 

Now, with the indictments, Albertz and _ his colleagues are 
vindicated, small consolation, however, to those who remain 
expelled and blacklisted. The old local machine, it seems, re- 
mains in power. The International union, the Building Sery- 
ice Employees International Union (AFL-CIO) apparently 


has never taken an interest or been disturbed enough to act. 
What next? The Federal Government has indicted three off- 
cials on charges of corruption. But will it restore and protect 
the democratic rights of Local $2-E reformers? That is the 
important question. 
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HARRY BRIDGES’ 
OWN 
WITCH-HUNT 


Scene: Port of San Francisco. 


‘Eighty-two longshoremen opened form letters on June 17, 
3, and got the sudden bad news. They were all fired and 
ted permanently from the waterfront. For four years they 
| worked regularly and hard, loading ships, unaware that 
’ faced arbitrary dismissal and personal catastrophe. No 
rges had been presented against them and they were ignor- 
) of any offense. After discharge they were offered a trial 
re they might try to refute their presumed guilt. But how 
rove their innocence when they could not know the nature 
aeir “guilt”? At a post facto trial they were denied the right 
counsel; barred from presenting witnesses; not permitted 
onfront accusers or even know their identity. 

Jut of work, they were denied unemployment insurance. 
it of them are Negroes and even under the best of circum- 
ices decent jobs are hard to find. But for them it was vir- 
ily impossible once their record had been blemished by this 
ccountable stain. Here they are, jobless, security gone, most 
heir families shocked and nervous. How did it happen? 

[f this were still 1954, and not 1964, an easy explanation 
ld spring to mind. “But of course,” one would naturally 
nk, “the McCarthy witch-hunt.” We remember how relent- 
iy it proceeded on the waterfront; how the Coast Guard 
ile a mockery of due process and “‘screened’”’ men off their 
|. We know how justice and democracy were strangled under 
jpretext of “security” from subversion. We recall spying and 
sidential lists, secret records, “classified’’ information, and 
mhead hearings. We remember how, in those days, Harry 
ilges was hounded by trials. 

But no! That is not it. This time Harry Bridges is not a 
‘im; he is a prosecutor. 

What happened to our 82 longshoremen follows that ten- 
-old pattern and their tormentors reveal the same mentality 
yovernment officials who perpetrated those moral outrages. 
/ now, ten years later, the longshore victims are deprived 
lights as citizens and as workers not by government bureau- 
Js but by union officials cooperating nicely with their em- 
ver. 

(The employer? The Pacific Maritime Association. 

[Phe union? The International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
eernen’s Union, headed by Harry Bridges. This, some may 
hard to accept, knowing that Bridges and associates were 
> victims of a long chain of harassment. But apparently these 
VU officials learned a strange lesson; they apply the same 
zerooo methods against rank and file longshoremen working 
er their jurisdiction. 


he discharged men were Class B longshoremen, revealing a 
little known fact: the West Coast longshore union has 
ted a special group of second-class citizens in the industry. 
| 
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In June, 1959, some seven hundred and fifty men were regist- 
ered in San Francisco as Class B longshoremen, the first addi- 
tion to the list of registered longshoremen since the union 
closed its books in 1949. The B status was a new and odd 
category in the industry. 

B-men are not casual workers; they are required, on pain 
of deregistration, to be available and willing to work at least 
70% of the time. They are forbidden to hold any other job 
or to attend a full time school. But in return they are granted 
no corresponding guarantee of any definite number of days or 
hours of work. They have neither the uncontrolled independ- 
ence of the casual worker nor the security of fully registered 
A-longshoremen. 

A-men are longshoremen with all their rights; under the 
1961-1966 contract, A-men are guaranteed against loss of jobs 
from automation; they won pension improvements and bonuses. 
The B-men got nothing. 

A-men get first choice at the best jobs. All longshoremen 
work hard and A-men are no exceptions. But occasionally they 
can work out on the docks, using all the modern machinery 
that economizes on sweat and muscle: cranes, forklifts, hi-lo’s. 
B-men get nothing but the hard work. Whenever material is 
manhandled, count on B-men. They go down into the hold 
where backs are bent and loads moved by hand. With raw 
muscle, they pull and haul the dirtiest and heaviest cargo: 
bones, hides, coffee, asbestos, rubber. 

At a conference of longshore union officials on October 6, 
1960, one delegate spoke of it frankly, “No one in Stockton 
with a book in his pocket works in the hold. B-men and Social 
Security men do that work and at times there are as many as 
1,000 of them. If we took in any other guys [as full book men] 
we'd have to go to work ourselves.” A delegate from San Fran- 
cisco added, “I could take you down on the front here in San 
Francisco and show you very few longshoremen who are doing 
the work during the day [shift]. The B-men are doing the 
work.” 

When they first were hired in June 1959, B-men were 
promised that their depressed status was only temporary and 
that within perhaps six months to a year, they would be granted 
full rights, admission to the union, and promotion to A status. 
The year dragged out to two, then to three, and finally to four. 
The 82 men, discharged in June 1963, had worked in the in- 
dustry for four years and in all that time had acquired virtually 
no rights to their jobs, no security, and no assistance from the 
union which was supposed to represent them. 

The union, presumably, is their collective bargaining agent 
but B-men are denied equal access to the bargaining procedure 
and cannot depend upon normal union protection of their 
working conditions. They work under union jurisdiction and 
control but are barred from membership. They pay certain 
assessments but have no right to vote. They have no democratic 
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meetings of their own and were at first completely excluded 
from union meetings, then permitted to attend as spectators 
seated in a segregated section of the balcony. Penalties for 
‘infractions of work rules are harsher for B-men than for A-men. 
For the same type of violation a B-man might be fired while 
an A-man would get away with a fine or a few days lost time. 
This the 82 registered men discovered en masse. 

For a short time, the union permitted B-men to elect their 
own three-man representative committee which actually inter- 
‘ceded for them at union Executive Board meetings. But this 
modest digression into democracy was speedily quashed when 
Harry Bridges simply announced at a meeting that the three- 
man committee was dissolved; and that was that. By then, two 
of the three elected B representatives had been deregistered 
‘and fired on minor technicalities. The third, Stanley Weir, 
was finally driven out with the 82 others in June 1963. (In July 
he became a Co-Chairman of the Longshore Jobs Defense Com- 
mittee formed by the deregistered men.) 

From the very start, the International had taken direct 
control over the B-men through its own B-List Committee, 
appointed from among the ILWU officials. Employers establish 
Labor Relations Committees not to represent labor but to deal 
with it. Similarly, the B-list Committee is a device for super- 
vising and controlling B-men rather than for representing their 
interests. 

With the end of their own elected committee, B-men ceased 
to enjoy any effective representation whatsoever. 

On June 17, 1959, the Joint Labor Relations Committee 
met to “clarify” rules governing B-men. The minutes are re- 
vealing, reporting, “Committee discussed the dispatching rules 
governing Class B-men and felt that certain rules should be 
clarified as follows: According to one of the items of “clarifica- 
tion,” B-men can be disciplined for “general improper atti- 
tude.” How is a man’s “attitude” tested? Point 3 of the official 
instructions reads, “The Chief Dispatcher shall keep a record 
of the men who show an improper attitude or misbehavior to 
the dispatchers; such a record to be passed on to the Labor 
Relations Committee.” In most unionized industries, such 
“clarification” would be resisted bitterly by any decent union, 
knowing how inevitably such vague references to an “improper 
attitude” would be abused. In this case, however, the rules 
were adopted by a seven-man committee, four of whom were 
ILWU officials. 


APPRENTICESHIP IN DOCILITY 
In sum, every aspect of the B-man’s working life and rela- 
tionship with the union seems deliberately and consistently 
planned to devise a special category of hardworking and in- 
secure men who spend a four-year apprenticeship in docility. 
Now that the deregistered men are fighting back for their jobs, 
all this is finally becoming public information. 


hy did the ILWU officialdom go to such extraordinary 
lengths to prefabricate a category of intimidated workers? 

And why the seemingly senseless discharge of the 82 men? The 
facts are clearly there. We must speculate on their explanation. 
In twenty years, the links between the Bridges top official- 
dom and its rank and file has been weakened; the administra- 
tion buttresses its hold by bureaucratic devices that everywhere 
are a substitute for authentic democracy, or a counterweight 
to it. Bridges lives easily off the reputation of an earlier and 
more militant day. Longshoring is a hard life; in twenty years, 
a majority of those who helped Bridges rise have left the indus- 
try. A new generation enters; the old officialdom remains, but 
it is not all quite as secure as Bridges himself. Among the 
remaining old-timers, many are rank and file radicals disen- 
chanted with Bridges in his days of newly-won respectability. 


A large proportion of the work force is Negro. (In San F 
cisco, a majority). A majority of B-men is Negro. Longshorj 
is still hard work and because Negroes are locked out elsewh 
they turn to the docks where the union had won better w 
ing conditions and a man can earn a good living and enjoj 
certain security. Among these men are intelligent, able, leaj 
types. If thousands of B-men were permitted to enter the in 
try, with dignity and a sense of full rights; if they could deve! 
their own natural leaders in a democratic atmosphere, =| 
officialdom, Negro and white, raised by Bridges, loyal to hy 
and dependent upon him, would face the challenge impl/ 
in democratic rivalry. But one thing, above all, characteri} 
those who learned their political and sociological ABC’s in | 
pro-Russian Stalinist School: a sensitivity to the dangers 
any opposition, a hatred of it, and a determination to cry 
every such possibility instantaneously. This it seems, to ty 
writer, explains, in part, the fate of the B-men in San Francisi 


BRIDGES’ PURGE LIST 

Before 1963, the membership of San Francisco Local | 
voted several times for the admission of the B-men as fi 
book A-men. But these efforts were repulsed by the Intery; 
tional union officialdom, always backed by the employd 
Pacific Maritime Association. Finally, in January, 1963, thal 
and a half years after the B-men had entered the industry, t 
ILWU’s Joint Coast Committee authorized the San Francis: 
Local 10 to admit 500 of the remaining 550 B-men as uni 
members and to promote them to A-status. (By this time, 2 
of the original 750 B-men had left the industry.) Bridg 
wanted his own International B-List Commtitee to screen 
B-men for A status but after membership protests, the Lo 
chose its own Investigating Committee to review the recor 
It seemed merely a matter of promoting most of the B-m} 
to A registration with no reference yet to the possible dischar 
of the others who had already put in more than three yea 
But before the Local’s own commtitee could complete 
work, it was brushed aside by the International’s B-List Co 
mittee which drew up its own list of those to be passed ané 
ominously—of those to be purged. This B-List Committee, 
remember, is appointed and headed by an official from t 
International union. 

On May 16, at a Local 10 membership meeting, the B-Li 
Committee recommended that about 400 B-men be promot 
immediately, followed by others at the next meeting. Here, f 
the first time, it became clear that the International was p 
paring a list of those whom it proposed to drive out of t 
industry. It was no longer simply a matter of promoting som 
it was a matter of discharging others without warning. The 
was a flurry of criticism from the floor, many probing questio 
and a motion made to stop the deregistration or discharge 
anyone until there could be a full investigation. The moti 
was tabled bu: Bridges would not permit such sensitiivty to t 
rights of the men scheduled for execution. He announced thi 
if the report of the officials was not accepted without reviey 
the promotion of all the B-men would be held up. Sure enougl 
the B-men who went to work the next morning as A-men fe 
the first time, had their new status revoked by 11 A.M. Fé 
almost three weeks, all promotions were suspended by th 
union-employer Joint Coast Labor Relations Committee. Unde 
this pressure the next membership meeting capitulated am 
accepted the recommendation to promote 470 men and t 
deregister 82 others. 

The 82 were quickly discharged. Their names were nevi 
read to a union meeting. There were no formal hearings; 
specific charges presented and no opportunity to reply. A 
four years of steady work they were summarily fired by j 
decision of the union and the employers. 


n June 17, the 82 men received this stilted form letter: 
July 17, 1963 


Dear Sir: 

You are hereby notified that on the 17th day of June, 1963, 
at a meeting of the Joint Labor Relations Committee, you were 
de-registered for cause as a Class B longshoreman, pursuant to 
the provisions of #9 of the “Memorandum of Rules Covering 
Registration and De-registration of Longshoremen in the Port 
of San Francisco.” Such de-registration was based upon the deter- 


ination of the Committee that you have violated the applicable 
rules. 


In the event that the Joint Labor Relations Committee re- 
ceives within fifteen (15) days after the date of this letter, a de- 
tailed written statement signed by you, satisfactorily demonstrat- 
ing that there is no ground for your de-registration, and request- 
ing a hearing, you will be given a hearing, at which you may 


show cause, if any you have, why such de-registration should be 
rescinded. 


Pending such a hearing, or in the event no further action is 
taken by you, you are and have been de-registered as a Class B 
longshoreman as of the 17th day of June, 1963 and are not and 
will not further be entitled to the rights and privileges of such 
Class B registration. 


Very truly yours, 
JOINT LABOR RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


A LITTLE CLASSIC OF BUREAUCRACY 

his little letter deserves public exhibition as a classic of its 
type, summarizing in a few lines the mentality of bureau- 
5 armed with power over helpless individuals, cold con- 
pt for the victims, a calculated effort to make any appeal 
ie. We note: 

The men are declared guilty but no specific charges 
spelled out. 

*. They are offered no possibility of preliminary defense. 
». Having been declared guilty in absentia, they are offered 
2ance to prove their innocence, still unaware of where 
r guilt lies. In other words, they must refute accusations 
have not yet been made. 

-. They must appeal to the same body that has already 
ared them guilty. In other words, the appeals board is 
d to declare itself guilty of.an outrage before it can give 
Eemen justice. 

. ‘The union which is, presumably, the victims’ bargaining 
t has taken the initiative in ordering them discharged. 
Joint Labor Relations Committee which found them 
y and will hear their appeal is composed of employer and 
m. representatives. Who, then, is supposed to speak for 
men in this time of trouble? 

evertheless, 77 men applied for hearings which were held 
nid-July and, as expected, were a farce. The union’s B-list 
iamittee acted as the prosecutor; the JL.RC—three from the 
m and three from the PMA-—acted as the judges. The 
‘es like the prosecutors were convinced that the appelants 
» guilty before the hearings began. Presumably this was a 
‘ce to make them admit they had been wrong. But as each 
entered the hearing room he was informed: 

. He could not be represented by counsel. 

'). There were no specific charges to answer. The convicted 
Indant-appelant would be briefed orally only on the gen- 
| character of his alleged crimes without reference to names, 
Js, and places. And immediately upon hearing this verbal 
Junt, he had to try to explain why he should be reinstated. 
H. He could not present defense witnesses. 

|. If he demanded documentation of his alleged offenses, 
tould visit the Records Office, after the hearing, where a 
t might help him out of his puzzlement. Meanwhile, what 
jhe have to say in self-defense? In other words, he was 
'd upon to refute today accusations that might be pre- 
‘2d tomorrow by some clerk. 


After this bizarre hearing, four men were cleared. ‘Vhe 
others were advised tersely by letter, “After a thorough inves- 
tigation and review of the facts in your case” the discharge 
was sustained. ‘The “thorough” review was nothing more than 
this cut-and-dried mockery of a trial. 

A committee of deregistered men attempted to file formal 
grievances with the Pacific Maritime Association, a procedure 
which culminates in impartial arbitration under the contract. 
But they found it impossible even to record their complaint 
when employer officials ruled that contract grievance pro- 
cedures did not apply to them or offer them any protection. 

What, precisely, were the charges against the 82 men? It 
is impossible to say with certitude because there is still not a 
bill of particulars. But by bits and pieces; out of conversations 
with individual members of various committees; by visits to 
the Records Office; by pasting together small shreds of infor- 
mation it became obvious to the men that the charges con- 
sisted of little more than an unverified compilation of petty 
offenses allegedly committed over a period of four years. Ob- 
viously there could have been nothing serious enough to justify 
discharge because until the day they were denied promotion, 
thy were permitted to work. 

Some alleged transgressions went back almost four years 
and the men had long ago paid their penalties of fines or lost 
time. The normal penalty for some charges is not discharge 
but some lesser punishment. Yet all these men lost their jobs. 
Many other B-men who had been cleared and promoted to 
A-status had been “guilty” of many of the same offenses for 
which others were fired. It was all arbitrary and riddled with 
rank discrimination. Many charges had never been proven 
and it was impossible, before or after the discharges, to pin 
them down on record. Typical is the fate of Stanley Weir. 


WEIR WANDERS THROUGH WONDERLAND 

In February, 1963, Weir was on a routine list of men 
cleared for A-status by the Joint Labor Relations Committee 
and under normal circumstances he would have made it easily. 
Obviously, however, the union’s officials had no intention of 
letting Weir slip through. He had been a leader of the elected 
B-man Committee before Bridges wiped it out. On February 
26, 1963, he was informed that he had improperly worked 414 
hours (in four years!) He offered to prove that the record was 
inaccurate even in that; but it was not necessary; even a man 
with up to 10 such hours recorded against him was eligible 
for A-status. Weir was just about to get clearance when a 
member of the International’s B-List Committee interrupted 
the proceedings to claim, without documentation, that Weir’s 
record showed 1314 such improper hours. (Incidentally, Local 
10 later appointed its own investigator to check the general 
records of the International’s B-List Committee on the 82 men 
it sought to deregister. The local investigator checked 30 cases 
and discovered that the B-List Committee had made errors in 
19 of them.) Weir tried to defend himself but the Committee 
would not listen and his case held over. From 414 hours 
the charge unexpectedly rose to 1314 hours and neither was 
documented. The next day, Weir confronted his accuser at 
the Records Office only to be informed that his offense now 
consisted not in the original 414 hours, nor in the revised 131% 
hours but in 814 hours. Weir was ready to refute even that— 
again it would not have affected his status—but no one was 
ready to listen. Events took their predetermined course’ \Wen 
was deregistered. 


N ‘a Weir set out to discover what was happening and 
that makes a curious tale of its own. On March 8, beforé 
he had been discharged but when he had already. found it 
impossible to get a hearing before the union’s investigating 
committee, he wrote to Local 10 President James Kearney 


asking for a clear statement of the official record and an 
opportunity to refute any unfavorable comment. No reply. 
On May 14, he sent separate telegrams to union and employer 
chairmen of the Joint Labor Relations Committee. On June 
10, he wrote to the secretary and the chairman of the Commit- 
tee with a copy to Paul St. Sure, President of the Pacific Mari- 
time Association. On June 21, another letter. 

In all this, Weir learned nothing but meanwhile he had 
been discharged. It was depressing enough to be fired in ignor- 
ance. But now he was supposed to prepare for the coming 
appeal-hearing of July 11. Defend himself, but against what? 
On July 7, Weir sent a telegram to R. R. Holtgrave demanding 
a list of charges so that he might forrnulate a reply to them. 
Holtgrave was Secretary of the Joint Labor Relations Com- 
mittee and a representative of the Pacific Maritime Association. 
On July 8 Holtgrave sent this absurd reply: 

Dear sir: 

Your union is your exclusive bargaining representa- 
tive on your grievance unless you intend to proceed 
independently with the employers under Section 9 of 
NLRA. You should consult with your union regarding 
the hearing. R. R. Holtgrave 


Consult with your union! It was the International which 
had him fired; Weir tried for months to extract information 
from it. Nevertheless, Weir sent a copy of Holtgrave’s letter 
to the union. On July 18, he wrote another letter. Still another 
on July 27. And not once in all this time and out of all this 
correspondence did a single responsible official, union or 
employer, have the decency to reply with specific facts on the 
charges against Weir. He had made an extraordinary effort. 
Meanwhile, the other victims shuttled from office to office in 
a vain quest. 

Why was Weir discharged? What precisely was his offense? 
He cannot find out. Only one thing stands out clearly: his 
four years as a San Francisco longshoreman under the juris- 
diction of Harry Bridges’ ILWU gave him no protection 
against peremptory firing. 

So far, this is merely the familiar story of a “normal” kind 
of outrage; wealthy employers join with bureaucratic union 
officials to deny workingmen their democratic rights. Only 
those will be surprised who prefer to imagine Harry Bridges 
as a fine example of progressive labor leadership. The record, 
however, speaks for itself. 

B-men as a special category of second-class citizens are still 
there in San Francisco. After the old 1959 group was “‘cleaned 
up” and the 82 deregistered, a new batch of 750 was registered 
this year as B-men. They are reported to average only one 
day’s work a week. Longshoremen say that Bridges, in 1957, 
told a meeting of Local 10: we want a B list big enough and 
hungry enough to keep them working anything and everything 
anytime we want them to. 


A TINY BAND AGAINST ENTRENCHED POWER 

What commands attention in this case is the fight of a 
small band of victimized longshoremen against injustice, an- 
other example of democracy in action. They are only a few 
dozen; they are poor. Yet, against a rich and powerful combine 
they have formed their own Longshore Jobs Defense Commit- 
tee run by a group of able and intelligent young men. The 
Co-Chairmen are Stanley Weir and Rhody Adams. Two of 
its active members, Charles Johnson and Secretary-Treasurer 
Duniap, won recognition from the Bay Area March on Wash- 
ington group when they were picked to represent it during 
last year’s civil rights demonstration. 

On April 15 this year, their attorney, Sidney Gordon, filed 
suit on their behalf in U.S. District Court for Northern Cali- 
fornia, asking for reinstatement and damages. Forty-five of the 


discharged longshoremen signed the complaint and paid 
costs out of their own pockets. 

On May 27, Harry Bridges and Paul St. Sure were ai 
speakers at the Conference on Unemployment sponsored | 
the University of California. While they instructed the ass¢ 
bled academicians on the intricacies of their collective bargy 
ing relations, a dozen Negro longshoremen from the Longs | 
Jobs Defense Committee picketed outside, instructing | 
public on some of the more sordid realities. “Tell the mt 
St. Sure and Bridges” and ‘We Are Forced to the Courts r| 
their placards. And their handbill said, “Harry Bridges 
sonally led the move to oust us. Paul St. Sure concurred. 
fruits of their cooperation and business venture 1s victl 
tion, the loss of job conditions, and security for Union m 

For a year, they struggled on alone and it must have seer 
hopeless. Bridges is influential in San Francisco and the 
ployers are backing him to the hilt in this case. At last | 
May 22, the Workers Defense League announced that it ~ 
backing their fight. Rowland Watts, WDL President, wre 
“after review of the complaint filed and of the backgrou 
material supplied us by you, we are convinced that the acti 
is brought in the interest of the democratic rights of un} 
members and of the union movement as a whole. We belij 
that it is in support of organized labor.” A citizens commit 
sponsored by the WDL has enlisted the aid of public figu, 
well-known for their support of liberal and civil libertar: 
causes, including Norman Thomas, Bayard Rustin, P! 
Jacobs, Harvey Swados, Herbert Hill, Norman Hill, and 
Thomas Burbridge. 


“FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF LIBERTY” 

The Longshore Jobs Defense Committee won its first 
portant victory in a preliminary battle for unemployment | 
surance. Pursuing them with a strange and relentless ving 
tiveness, the Pacific Maritime Association opposed their ap} 
cation for unemployment benefits, charging them with be} 
chiselers and malingerers at the same time as the men Ww 
fighting for work. (Ironically, while the PMA was mak) 
these public denunciations, to save a few bucks on taxes, 
representatives were sitting solemnly as an appeals board, 
sumably to weigh the merits of the case with cold impartiali| 
At first the men were denied benefits; but they won their ¢ 
June 9, on appeal. But the PMA would not yield without 1 
last nasty stab; the employers made a rapid bookkeeping 
culation which somehow credited the men’s 1962 vacation 
to their recent 1963 earnings. With this trick, the PMA co 
take satisfaction in depriving each man of $110, vacation 
that they need so desperately now. 

In one important case in which it upheld the right of lo: 
shoremen to benefits, the California Unemployment Insura 
Appeals Board got this memo from the Chief Counsel of 1 
Department of Employment: “It has come to our a 
wrote, “that the letter notifying the worker of de-registrati 
did not include the particular reasons for his de-registrati 
but does require that he answer within 15 days with a detail 
written statement demonstrating that there is no ground for t 
de-registration. The Department feels that there is no grou 
for the de-registration. The Department feels that without §) 
cification of the reasons for de-registration the worker cant 
satisfactorily answer in a detailed way because he has no forn 
showing of what the exact charges are. The Department fe 
that a specification of charges is one of those concepts of d 
process that were referred to as ‘implicit in the concept of © 
ered liberty’ or those fundamental principles of liberty a 
justice. which lie at the base of all our civil and political in: 
tutions.’ ” 


H. W. BENSON 


yn June 16, 1961, the Pacific Maritime Association and the 

International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
ined a new Pacific Coast Longshore Agreement running five 
ars until July 1, 1966. In a lavishly illustrated book, Men 
id Machines, 160 pages, handsomely printed, Madison Avenue 
jle, the union officers and employers jointly acclaimed their 
yn work as an imaginative, creative, statesmanlike solution to 
jtomation and its problems in their industry. Does reality 
jtain their claims? 


| The crux of the agreement is the employers decision to 
y off traditional union controls over work practices and to 
iy for the unrestricted right to mechanize operations. Full 
mmand over the dock labor force goes to employers, subject 
ly to safety rules and strictures against speed-up. 

As its price for abandoning work controls the union got: 


1. Pension bonuses at a stipulated age equivalent to $7,920 
jall fully registered A-longshoremen already on the rolls. 


) A. A guarantee that the pay of currently registered A-men 
uld not be cut by automation below an annual average of 
hours per week. This is not the guaranteed annual wage as 


ization cuts into employment. In this respect, the plan differs 
»m the Supplementary Unemployment Benefits won by some 
dlustrial unions. SUB provides additional unemployment ben- 
ts regardless of the cause of unemployment. But, on the 
rer hand, workers usually suffer some loss in total income. 
he longshore agreement affords full protection for A-men 
fainst the hazards of mechanization, although not against 
tlinary business risks. 

3. The package is estimated by its sponsors to cost the 
ployers $29,000,000 over a 514 year period. 

In return, the union surrendered control over work proc- 
es. Under the old contract, for example, the sling load was 
ited to 2,100 pounds. That limitation is now so drastically 
ibdified that, according to some longshoremen, it is virtually 
enforceable. Previously, work gangs could be no smaller 
m a fixed minimum. On some cargoes that permitted it, 
ags of eight men might work four men on and four men off 
half hour or one hour intervals. Cargo brought to the docks 
teamsters had to be “‘skinned” back to the docks, Le., re- 
ved from the original pallets, placed directly on the pier 
or, and then reloaded on pallets by longshoremen. Many 
irk rules aimed desperately to save jobs for men threatened 
unemployment. 

/But not all of the rules were “restrictive”; some controls 
ned to guarantee safe methods and a human work pace. The 
g limitation, for example, meant an interval of rest between 


th load. Now, without this limit, men must work harder and 
iter. The larger the load, the shorter the rest. Load sizes for 
hned fruits and vegetables, we are informed, have actually 
bn doubled; loads of rice have risen from 21 to 42 packs, 
)) pounds each; and B-men hurry to “bellypack” the sacks 
0 the place of stowage. 

_ Some questions arise: Will machines take over the back- 
baking burdens from men? Or, does the end of union control 
er the work pace mean the beginning of speed-up? The an- 
2rs are not clear because the questions touch upon the inner- 
‘st secret of working life on docks as in factories and mines 
1 everywhere there are employees and employers. Skilled ad- 
tising publicists write the glittering brochures while those 
‘o work from morning to evening go about their business in 


OBEY ORDERS! THE SPEED-UP DILEMMA 


silence. These things are rarely discussed. Three hundred 
thousand men work in the plants of Ford, General Motors, 
and Chrysler. Are they subjected to inhuman work pressure in 
1964? By chance, the general public may learn something about 
it this year, but only because auto negotiations are in progress. 
After the new contracts are signed, the curtain will fall again. 

Still, where there is democracy in a union, where workers 
are free to speak, the truth is there for those interested enough 
to dig for it. But on the docks among B-men, that democracy 
is under a cloud. 


ome of this was debated in 1962 in the magazine Dissent 

by writer Harvey Swados and Lincoln Fairley, Research 
Director of Bridges’ ILWU. 

Swados was sharply critical of the 1961 agreement. In their 
mutual public congratulations, he contended, employers and 
union officials harped upon “automation,” the rapid mechani- 
zation of dock work. But for an indefinite period, most work 
will still be done by straining and sweating men. Nevertheless, 
he continued, the union abdicated power not only over mech- 
anized work but over work that was still manhandled. As a 
result, he was convinced, longshoremen will lose basic protec- 
tions against speed-up and be driven harder than before. Per- 
haps, he conceded, A-men may work more regularly, but at the 
expense of B-men who, last to be hired, will suffer when the 
work force declines. 

One government statistician bolstered Swados’ arguments. 
(Max D. Kossoris, director of the Western Regional Office of 
the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics in the Monthly Labor 
Review, January 1961.) “It is clearly recognized,” reported 
Kossoris, “that with only a few companies ready to move ahead 
with mechanization, most of the gains to employers would have 
to come from their greater freedom of operation with the 
removal of restrictive rules.’”” And he added, “. . . many of the 
industry’s cargo-handling operations do not lend themselves 
to extensive mechanization. In these situations, manhour sav- 
ings will have to come from the lifting of restrictive working 
rules.” 

Speed-up means an increase in accidents. Swados quoted the 
report of ILWU Local 10’s Longshore Bulletin of February 8, 
1962. 


BIG INCREASE IN INJURIES. The West Coast longshoremen 
had a 16% increase in injuries in 1961 compared to 1960. The 
increase for the San Francisco Bay Area is 20%. Everybody is in 
a tizzy trying to figure out how this all came about. In view of the 
fact that there was a decrease in injuries on the East Coast and 
the Gulf maybe the new program of big loads and “hurry up” has 
something to do with it... . 


On behalf of the union, Fairley replied that the ILWU had no 

realistic alternative to the 1961 contract. Mechanization was 

inevitable; at best the union might have fought a long, losing 
(continued on next page) 
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B-MEN IN STOCKTON 


Stockton, California, became a testing ground for the 
B-category back in 1956; about 100 were registered. The 
years passed; B-men became restive under their inferior 
status and organized. Perhaps this helps to explain why 
ILWU officials were so anxious to get rid of the 82 de- 
registered San Franciscoans rather than give them more 
time to climb into A-status. Union officials could hardly 
relish the prospect that events in Stockton might be 
duplicated in San Francisco. 


Stockton is a small port in a small town where the 
fate of B-men could be overlooked. When the first B- 
longshoremen were registered in 1956, some had already 
worked for years as “temporary” permit men, a status 
lower than B-men. 


In 1962, when the Stockton ILWU Local refused to 
admit any B-men into the union, they organized inde- 
pendently of the ILWU to campaign for A registration. 
Under this pressure, 35 were finally made A-men late in 
1962. By this time, the oldest in seniority among the 35 
had worked for 13 years as permit and B-men. The 


(continued from previous page) 

guerrilla battle to perpetuate outmoded devices for saving 
jobs but only at the risk of its own ultimate disintegration. By 
accepting the inevitable advance of automation, he concluded, 
the union won improved pensions and security for its mem- 
bers. True, he admitted, B-men may suffer; but the interests 
of the majority outweighed the needs of a minority. Speed-up, 
Fairley insisted, was hardly likely because the union retained 
the right to protest against any effort to impose “onerous” con- 
ditions on the men. In this connection, Section 14 of the 
contract is of interest: ““The Union shall have the right, without 
limitation, to raise a claim that an operation imposes an oner- 
ous workload on the individual worker and to carry such an 
issue through the grievance machinery. .. .” 

The Fairley-Swados exchange points up the question: is 
there speed-up? Are longshoremen adequately protected under 
the contract? Here we are reminded of the B-men who work 
hard under the greatest pressure. If there is speed-up, B-men 
will doubtless be hit first. If they are not protected, no one can 
be secure. An axiom of factory life is that if one man is driven, 
others are forced to follow. 


ow does one define “speed-up” and ‘“‘onerous conditions of 

work”? The answer is elusive, depending upon whether 
you are doing the work or just looking at it. “I enjoy work 
thoroughly,” says the quipster. “I can sit and watch it for 
hours.” ‘The company time-study man, leaning against a post, 
ready to flick the stop-watch button, hardly shares the joys and 
sorrows of the worker whose arms and legs must keep moving 
all day. Who decides? Regardless of what the contract may 
stipulate, regardless of its hypothetical protections, effective 
decision tends to remain in the hands of the employers who 
own and direct the machinery of production. This unilateral 
power is based in the very nature of employer-worker relations 
in modern society. Under these conditions, there is only one 
“fully” effective protection aaginst speed-up, and no other: 
the union must have equal rights with the employer over the 
work pace; but this is easy to say. It is enormously difficult to 
achieve. That right, under pressure, was surrendered by West 
Coast longshoremen. 


youngest, for 6 years. It is estimated that there are fewer 
than 500 A-men in the port; yet, there are 110 B-men. 
How long will so large a proportion of the work force 
remain deprived of full rights? Stockton reveals the 
danger that B-status could become not merely a tempor- 
arary category awaiting admission to full working rights 
but a permanently depressed group reserved to do the 
dirty work. 

In Stockton, B-men have organized. They have no 
rights in the ILWU and so they had to found an inde- 
pendent group, meeting in its own hall, electing its own 
committees, fighting for their own rights. In July, 1963, 
they filed grievances under the contract against the PMA 
and against ILWU Local 54 demanding full union mem- 
bership and equal status in the industry. 

If the 82 deregistered San Francisco longshoremen had 
been allowed to continue working they would now have 
jobs and an income and could fight more effectively than 
as unemployed. Nevertheless, their battle, thanks to the 
Workers Defense League, has become a public matter. It 
is ironic indeed that in these two cities longshoremen 
must organize outside their ILWU to protect their rights 
as longshoremen. 


Hard-headed “realists” may dismiss the notion of equi 
rights ever work rates. “Only a dreamer can expect it.” If thy 
argument is valid and the union cannot control work standard] 
the battle over speed-up will continue as a regular, daily coy 
flict waged under conditions that favor the employer. 


It is often fashionable to berate unions for not ending speed 
up. That is not our intention here but rather to undersco 
how difficult and perplexing that job is. Employers fight te 
aciously to control production, knowing that they can make ul 
for wage increases—and more—by intensifying the work loa 
Certainly longshore employers got a bargain when they exten 
ed their domination over work methods. 


eminiscing on the state of work in the 1930's before th 

UAW, Walter Reuther tells of the die maker at Ford 
River Rouge plant whose foreman ordered him to force 
heavy steel pin into a die on a giant press. The man refuse 
insisting that the operation was dangerous. He was fired ©! 
the spot for refusing to obey orders. A second man was give: 
the same order. And, as Reuther tells it, the worker had smal 
kids; in the depression, he was afraid to risk losing his jot 
He turned on the press; the steel pin slipped to the side, sho 
out like a bullet and killed the man instantaneously. Thai 
concludes Reuther, is why we had to build the UAW. 

Now let us retell the story for modern readers but with 
slight twist. . 

Suppose a first man refused, a second man obeyed the ordei 
and the job was completed without an accident. Surely such 
different outcome is not farfetched. Today there is the UAW 
strong and militant. But would that first man have lost hi 
jeb or not? Nobody can say for sure, even with the powerlt 
UAW. It depends upon the intricacies of the grievance pr 
cedure and the predilections of impartial umpires. Refusal t 
obey orders is still a grave “crime” in our industrial societl 
One thing is certain: the man would risk his job to test h 
rights with no guarantee of winning. And this, remember, | 
a life and death matter when any arbitrator might incline t 
ward the worker's side. Consider, however, a normal day’s wor 
with no critical safety issue. (continued on next pag 


Yellow Dog in Wilmington 


EWI Wocal® 13 in Wilmington, California, is suing the 
ast Joint Labor Relations Committee which includes rep- 
entatives of its own International and of the employers’ 
cific Maritime Association. At a local meeting on April 4, 
34, the membership voted to file suit in Federal District 
urt against the enforcement of an agreement between Bridges 
id other union officials, on the one hand; and St. Sure and 
1er PMA representatives, on the other. Local 13 President, 
rt Johnston, denounced the agreement as a “Yellow Dog 
ntract.” Bridges, with the others, signed it on August 25, 
90 when local longshoremen went on strike without his 
jthorization. 

| In our discussion of speed-up we used a hypothetical factory 
evance as an example. Longshoremen have their own dis- 
ctive procedures. We quote some of the clauses of the 1960 
ellow Dog Contract” to illustrate how they too are afflicted 
the law of obeying orders while grievances hang fire. Note, 
», the heavy extra penalty just for B-men. 

The agreement provides: 


33. That on all disputes all men and gangs shall continue to work 
jas directed by the Employer and that such disputes shall be set- 


(continued from previous page) 

An employer, let us suppose, orders workers to turn out 100 
its a day, that is, to load so many crates, to spotweld so 
ny bodies, or to turn out so many shafts. Section 15 of the 
gshore contract reads: 

There shall be no interference by the Union with the Em- 
ployer’s right to operate efficiently and to change methods of 
work and to utilize labor-saving devices and to direct the work 
through employer representatives while explicitly observing the 
sprovisions and conditions of the Agreement protecting the safety 
and welfare of the employees. “Speed-up” refers to an onerous 
workload on the individual worker; it shall not be construed to 
refer to increased production resulting from more efficient utiliza- 
tion and organization of the workforce, introduction of labor- 
saving devices or removal of work restrictions. 

Naturally, orders must always be reasonable, must not de- 
ind inhuman speed-up, must not violate health and safety 
eds. But who decides what is reasonable and safe? Issues are 
ed out in the grievance procedure, which takes time. Mean- 
file what happens while the grievances are pending? 


| Assume, in our hypothetical case, that the worker ordered 
jmake 100 units had been required before to produce only 
| He protests that 100 is “onerous’’ “speed-up.” His protest is 


lected, for the employer insists that it is simply a normal 


Itk load. Now what? 
{Procedure drags out. First the grievance goes, perhaps, to a 
leman. Then to department manager; then, plant manager; 
n, a company-wide committee. Finally it dribbles at last up 
Jan arbitrator. Meanwhile? Shall the worker try hard to get 
+ those 100 instead of the 80 and how hard? It is a delicate 
tision; his job and security depend upon it. By straining 
(haps he can turn out the 100. It is seldom utterly impossible; 
Jed-up seeks not the impossible but what is possible by push- 
men beyond a human work pace. 
‘If he tries, he may overwork for weeks while the grievance 
jfts along. Worse, he undercuts his own case. If the job is 
he, it proves it can be done. He alone knows the aching mus- 
; and edgy nerves at the day’s end. 
The solution may seem simple to the outsider: if the load 
ruly onerous, why not ignore the pressure for 100 units and 
|ply work at a normal pace as before. Not so simple! If he 


) 
. 
, 


tled through the grievance machinery of the contract. . . . Only 
in cases of bona fide health and safety issues may a standby be 
justified. . . . The Union pledges in good faith that the health 
and safety provision will not be used as a gimmick. 
.) e e e 

4a. That if any man or gangs walk off any job or refuse to work 
as directed, as outlined above, they shall be given: 1. 5 days off 
for the first offense; 2. 10 days off for the second offense; 3. 30 
days off for the third offense. There shall be no exceptions to this 
rule. 


e @ @ ° 
4c. ‘That if found guilty of a 4th offense the matter may be taken 


through the grievance machinery for additional penalties, which 
may include deregistration. 


e e@ @ e 
4 f. That class “B” men in addition to the above penalties shall, 


for their first offense hereunder, be set back 6 months on the date 
they would normally be advanced to Class “A’”’ registration. 


According to reports from Local 13, pressure is exerted on 
the men by a “blackball” system. If a stevedoring company 
charges a longshoreman with an offense he is no longer dis- 
patched to that company until his case is settled by the Labor 
Relations Committee. Iwo men who had been “blackballed”’ 
from three companies at one time had to wait for 70 days be- 
fore their cases came up. 


does not “try’”’ he may face double trouble. For refusing to obey 
orders, he could be discharged. He started out merely to defend 
himself against speed-up. Suddenly he discovers that he must 
fight to keep his job. 

“But surely,” a reasonable reader may protest, “if there 
was unjustified speed-up, the worker will ultimately be rein- 
stated in the grievance procedure.” Not necessarily! And in any 
case, he takes a big risk. Perhaps he will be reinstated—but 
without pay for lost time. Worse, the arbitrator might rule 
that the man refused to obey orders and that it was his obliga- 
tion to carry out the employer’s command until the grievance 
was settled. If he lost his job for refusing to obey orders, his 
original grievance against speed-up might be forgotten because 
he was no longer an employee. The point is that he might win 
his case; but he might lose it. It is nip and tuck; one never 
knows in advance. And to find out, the worker often must put 
his job on the line and gamble the security of his family, or at 
least several days pay. 

For all these reasons, and others, the UAW refuses to submit 
speed-up cases to arbitration and insists on retaining the right 
to strike on work standards. The IL.WU, however, has given 
up that right to strike during the contract and with it goes 
some of the most effective protections against speed-up. 

By signing the 1961 agreement, the union tried to grapple 
with hard problems in a tough industry. How successfully? 
As we have seen, Harvey Swados and Lincoln Fairley are poles 
apart in their replies. Union Democracy in Action does not 
presume to assess the contract. We are concerned with democ- 
racy, and democracy will determine, in large measure, how the 
contract works out in practice. 

Like our nation’s laws and Constitution, union contracts 
are upheld only when people demand their enforcement. We 
have tried to indicate that defense against speed-up demands 
constant vigilance and activity by workers on the job. Is the 
agreement good? poor? excellent? and in what respects? We 
refer not to what is on paper but to the actuality of working 
life. We can know the answer only if longshoremen are encour- 
aged to exercise all their rights, to fight hard through their 
erievance procedure, to speak out at conferences and conven- 
tions, in petitions, in demonstrations. And for that they must 
feel free to use their rights without reprisals from officials. 


Harry Bridges and the employer's Pacific Maritime 
Association locked 82 longshoremen off their jobs June 17 
of last year despite overwhelming objections from the 
ranks of ILWU Local 10. Later 60 of the 82 sought each 
other out and formed the Longshore Jobs Defense Com- 
mittee. 

The details are in the enclosed article, ‘““Harry Bridges 
Own Witch Hunt.” The much discussed story from the 
New Leader, by Paul Jacobs and the New Politics article 
by one of the 82 are also enclosed. 

These workers still fight for jobs that are rightfully 
theirs. Many are still unemployed or have menial jobs. 
The vast majority are Negroes. They have been forced 
to the civil courts and can win. This takes large sums of 
money. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Labor Today, The Triumphs and Failures of Unionism in the 
United States, by B. J. Widick. Houghtin Mifflin. 238 pp. 1964. 
$3.75. 


B. J. Widick worked for the United Rubber Workers during 
the sit-ins in the 1930’s. Ten years later, out of the army, he 
worked on the production line at the Chrysler Jefferson plant 
in Detroit where he became a UAW shop steward. Since then, 
he has become a full time “labor intellectual” teaching courses 
at Columbia University in New York and at Wayne in Detroit. 
His book criticizes the labor movement sharply. That is not 
unusual. But unlike others Widick always remembers the work- 
ers on the line and reminds us of what unionism means to 
them. He points to the shortcomings of unions as they are; 
but he emphasizes what they can become. He never thinks of 
“labor” as an abstraction but of workers, of officials and of the 
differences between them. If his views are not worked out in a 
rounded, consistent fashion, he is always provocative and worth 
reading. Just a few samples: 


The Role of Unionism 


The current stagnation of the union movement shows how far 
it has strayed from [its] goals. . . . Forces hostile to unionism may 
rejoice at this tragic weakness, but they take a shortsighted view, for 
the real issue at stake is not a problem for and about unions alone. 
Unless unions perform their proper function, the future of the demo- 
‘atic structure of our country will be in jeopardy. A glance at world 
history underscores this point: without free trade unions there can 
be no democracy and without democracy there can be no free trade 
unions. 


Union Democracy vs. Oligarchy 


To be sure, there is nothing inevitable about the eventual tri- 
umph of democracy in the union movement—or elsewhere. Nor is 
there any evidence to support the belief that the victory of oligarchy 
is assured—in private institutions or among nations. What is certain 
is that oligarchy and democracy are conflicting ideas of social rule, 
and that one of the significant arenas is the trade-union movement. 
It scarcely seems necessary to add that the eradication of oligarchic 
tendencies in social institutions like trade unions would be a valu- 
able contribution to the health and viability of democracy at home, 
a pre-condition to furnishing an example of democracy-in-action to 
the world. 


APPEAL FROM THE WORKERS DEFENSE LEAGUE: 


Under the sponsorship of the Workers Defense League 
we have formed a defense committee to make it possible 
for you to help win this fight against bureaucratic union- 
employer violation of job security and working conditions __ 
democratically won by maritime labor in the battles of || 
the 1930's. 

Contributions are tax deductible. Make checks payable 
to LJDC-WDL Defense Committee. 

MICHAEL HARRINGTON 
Bayarp Rustin, Co-Chairman 


Address contributions to: 
LJDC-WDL Special Defense Committee | 
c/o Presbyterian Inner City Council 
449 14th Street | 
{ 


San Francisco, California 94103 


The Fate of Labor Intellectuals 
For most labor leaders the good intellectual is the one who a 
live by the credo that “policy is the best honesty.” In the atm 
phere generated by the conformist tendencies in the labor movemen) 
the life of the labor intellectuals who have tried to retain their pe} 
sonal integrity and take a long view of the current situation has bee 
extraordinarily difficult. They suffer emotionally from the false cor} 
promises with which they have to live, and one of the reasons 4 
increasing number of “former’’ labor intellectuals may now be foun 
at universities is that the human mind can just take so much of thi 
retrogressive experience. 


Correction: An early edition of this issue contained a typ 
graphical error. The 82 longshoremen were deregistered i 
1963 not in 1964. 


The Law of Work; Intellectuals and Labor 
by Mark Twain 

There are wise people who talk ever so knowingly and 
complacently about the “workingclasses” and satisfy them- 
selves that a hard day’s intellectual work is very much 
harder than a day’s hard manual toil, and is righteously 
entitled to much bigger pay. Why, they really think that, 
you know, because they know all about the one but 
haven't tried the other. But I know all about both; and 
‘so far as I am concerned, there isn’t money enough in the 
universe to hire me to swing a pickax thirty days, but I 
will do the hardest kind of intellectual work for just as 
near nothing as you can cipher it down—and I will be 
satisfied too. 

Intellectual ‘work’ is misnamed; it is a pleasure, a 
dissipation, and is its own reward. The poorest paid 
architect, engineer, general, author, sculptor, painter, 
lecturer, advocate legislator actor, preacher singer 1s 
constructively in heaven when he is at work; and as for 
the musician with the fiddle-bow in his hand who sits 
in the midst of a great orchestra with the ebbing and 
flowing tides of divine sound washing over him—why, 
certainly, he is at work, if you wish to call it that, but 
lord it’s a sarcasm just the same. The law of work does 
seem utterly unfair—but there it is, and nothing can 
change it: the higher the pay in enjoyment the worker 
gets out of it, the higher shall be his pay in cash also. And 
it’s also the very law of those transparent swindles, trans- 
missible nobility and kingship. 


From A Connecticut Yankee 


ier. 
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WESTERN PULP & PAPER WORKERS 


VOTE AND STRIKE 
FOR DEMOCRACY 


Twenty-two thousand West Coast unionists have left two 
AFL-CIO pulp and paper unions to join a new, independent 
Association of Western Pulp and Paper Workers. An NLRB 
election in September, 1964, gave a huge majority to the new 
union. So far, this shattering blow to the AFL-CIO has not 
been widely reported. 

Western pulp and paper makers have not joined some 
“dual” “rump” outfit. Their movement embraces an industry- 
wide bargaining unit of 18 companies with 50 mills in Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and California. Leaders of the new union are 
the same men who led locals of the International Brotherhood 
of Pulp, Paper, and Sulphite Workers and of the United 
Papermakers and Paperworkers; they are able and experienced, 
which is what made their victory possible. They remain sym- 
pathetic to the AFL-CIO, hoping for a return to the Federa- 
tion; their decision to leave the old paper unions culminated 
a long, unsuccessful battle for internal union democracy. (See 
UDA No. 4 On Paper) 


\ ictory for the new union comes as a noteworthy triumph 
for union democracy, a setback for bureaucratic officialdom 
on a scale not duplicated since the formation of the CIO. All 
the entrenched power of highhanded officialdoms, their appar- 
atus, their money, their connections with employers could not 
stem this surge of union men for their basic rights. 

For five years, Western Association leaders had fought in- 
side the old unions. Their final breakaway was provoked by 
the 1964 negotiations for a new West Coast collective bargain- 
ing agreement. 

West Coast paper workers were organized into the Pacific 
Coast Pulp and Paper Mill Employees Association. Sixty-four 
UPP and Pulp-Sulphite locals were represented, covering the 
22,000 workers. Eighteen companies bargained through their 
own Association. The contract covering all workers in all these 
companies was called the Uniform Labor Agreement. Negotia- 
tions opened early in 1964. 

In the past, the old Internationals assigned Vice Presidents 
to head the labor team and dominate negotiations. West Coast 
leaders complained that the V.P.’s were unfamiliar with mill 
conditions, not aggressive, and collapsed too easily under em- 
ployers’ pressure. It was a three-way battle, reformers claimed, 
in which the local representatives had to fight it out with their 
own International representatives before taking on the em- 
ployers. 

Now, in 1964, the question that agitated West Coast locals 
was: shall the union bargaining machinery be overwhelmed by 
appointed International officials or shall it be controlled by 
democratically elected delegates responsive to the workers? 
In early 1963, the issue came to a head; the delegates shucked 
off International controls when the Employees Association 
voted to elect the chairman of its bargaining team instead of 
bowing to appointment from above. That year, the employers 
first offer was rejected by 12,500 votes and only after further 


concessions was the 1963 contract finally accepted 7.762-6,300. 

But a peaceful shift to rank and file control was not per- 
mitted by the top officialdom in 1964. Perhaps the Internation- 
al leaders had been misled by their easy successes in repressing 
and defeating rank and file movements in the previous four 
years and had developed a disorienting contempt for rank 
and file leaders. In 1964, the Internationals tried to push aside 
the elected delegates. But this time a rebel movement defeated 
the officialdom. 

Before negotiations opened, without consulting local dele- 
gates, the International V.P.’s reached a written agreement 
with employers on rules for the bargaining sessions. The V.P.’s 
and the employers agreed on naming the union’s bargaining 
chairman. The rules, adopted in private, barred delegates from 
reporting to their own locals on the progress of negotiations. 

The delegates would not swallow it. 

The elected officers of the Pacific Coast Employees Asso- 
ciation were: William R. Perrin of Oregon, Chairman; D. L. 
Archer of Washington, Vice Chairman; and Elmer E. Lines 
of Los Angeles, Secretary. (Later, these men became the officers 
of the Western Association.) Perrin was a leader of the Pulp- 
Sulphite Rank and File Movement for Democratic Action and 
editor of its newsletter, The Amplifier. 

In April, as Chairman of a “Pre-Wage Conference,” Perrin 
proposed rules that gave control to the elected delegates. These 
were adopted 78-59 over the opposition of the International 
officials. The Internationals would not tolerate this simple 
democracy. Vice President Ivor Isaacson (Pulp-Sulphite) and 
Vice President Oscar Robertson (UPP) declared the conference 
action void and deposed its officers. Isaacson announced: 

“I have called our International headquarters and have 
asked for guidance. I am not here to appease 150 delegates; 
I am here to make settlement to establish a pattern for the 
West Coast. ... I am compelled to tell you the three Interna- 
tional Vice Presidents are going to take over the entire bar- 
gaining and the caucuses [of union representatives].” 

The delegates were not “appeased.’’ Seventy-three quit the 
conference. In early May, 24 locals formed the Association of 
Western Pulp and Paper Workers. By June 1, 9,500 woikess 
had signed authorization cards, enough to call for an NLRB 
election. In its founding statement the new union announced, 
“We hope we will be admitted to the AFL-CIO at the proper 
time, and our support at all times will be directed with the 
many clean, democratic unions.” 

Although it was independent, the Western Association won 
prompt support from AFL-CIO State and Central bodies. ‘The 
old Internationals demanded that George Meany prohibit local 
AFL-CIO affiliates from helping the new union. They wrote 
to him, 

“The AFL-CIO State Organizations seem to be apathetic 
and have shown little, if any, concern about the potential 
loss of these AFL-CIO members. Many of the City Central 


Bodies have gone further. (continued on next page) 
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Meany obliged by denouncing the “rump secessionists. 
In a telegram to West Coast affiliates, he said, “I am advised 
that certain central bodies have permitted this secessionist 
group to obtain office space in Central Body facilities, have 
allowed members of this group representation at Central Body 
meetings.” Meany ordered that all aid to the independent un- 
ion cease; he denied that it could get an AFL-CIO charter. 
But Meany was helpless. The old unions were doomed, repu- 
diated by the workers. 


ypically, the old Internationals bulled ahead. The V.P.’s 
fees their own agreement with the employers and sub- 
mitted it to referendum vote. The Western Association opposed 
the contract and it was defeated 8,858-6,729 in a referendum 
conducted and counted without Western Association observers. 

Like skilled bureaucrats, the V.P.’s tried again with a new 
twist. They were accustomed to elbowing aside all opposition 
and they could not believe what was happening. Ballots had 
hardly been counted when the V.P.’s called for another vote. 
Contract terms were exactly the same, but this time the ques- 
tion was loaded. Workers were asked to vote not for or against 
the contract but for the contract or for a strike. It was im- 
possible to vote against the contract without voting for an 
instantaneous strike. The Western Association called for a boy- 
cott and in the second referendum only 5,469 voted to accept 
the contract. The International had lost over 1,300 votes and 
the Western Association, whose boycott was successful, was 
clearly the choice of the majority. 

Meanwhile, the employers tried to dam the tide away from 
the AFL-CIO Internationals but in vain. They continued to 
recognize only the repudiated unions and promised that if they 
won the NLRB elections pay raises would immediately go 
into effect. And, on the other hand, they warned that if the 
new union won, negotiations would have to start from scratch. 
But these maneuvers were useless. The NLRB election ended 
all ambiguity. Out of 21,375 elegible voters, 19,030 cast ballots. 
Results: 


Western Association: 10,653 
Internationals 8,130 
No union 9] 


In a separate election in Alaskan mills, the Western Asso- 
ciation won 254-34. 

When the election ended, locals and members flocked into 
the new union. 

The Internationals consoled themselves for the decisive de- 
feat by announcing a campaign to win back the disaffected 
workers. How? When? That remains unclear. Meanwhile, two 
other AFL-CIO unions ignored Meany’s ban and offered the 
independent union full support. Earl Hartley, President of 
the Lumber and Sawmill Workers, told the Western Associa- 
tion that he was their friend and suggested that it join a three- 
union coordinating committee. Harvey Nelson, President of 
the Regional Council of the International Woodworkers said, 
“The support I pledge you is given whether George Meany 
wants it to be given or not. I recognize the Western Association 
members as legitimate trade unionists.” 


yee between the Association and employers began, 
at last, on October 28. The companies seemed eager to 
cut down their new adversary. “It was obvious from the start,” 
reported the Western Association paper, The Rebel, “that 
management is attempting to penalize employees for voting 
in the new democratic and independent union over the old 
Internationals.” William Perrin, now AWPPW President, put 
it this way: “The employers have dealt happily, even cozily, 
with the old Internationals for 30 years. It begins to appear 
that they still favor them, as they did during the campaigns 
preceding the NLRB election when they publicly offered em- 


ployees retroactive pay and contract improvements if they 
would vote for the old unions. Now they refuse to recognize 
union security issues.” ; 

Early in November, the Association struck all mills. Ex- 
cept in one plant, the strike was solidly backed by the men. 
Paul Philips, UPP President, was reported to have urged 
workers to go back to work, leave their union and rejoin his; 
but he was ignored. 

Three unions declared their support of the strikers: Wood- 
workers (AFL-CIO); Teamsters; and Longshoremen. The 
Southwest Central Labor Trades Council voted to endorse 
the strike. After 13 days, the employers were ready to accept 
the new union. A contract was ratified 11,487-1,285 and signed 
early in December. 

It had not come as an easy victory. West Coast paper 
workers had to vote down the old Internationals in two suc- 
cessive confusing referendums; they resisted employers’ bribes 
in an NLRB election; they held together in their first strike. 
And, in the end, they triumphed over a combine of arbitrary 
officials and employers. A great day for union democracy! 


ET TU, HUGO! 


Union democracy unexpectedly suffered a severe setback 
at the hands of the U. S. Supreme Court on December 7, 
1964, in Calhoon vs. Harvey. The legal issues were posed in 
intricate fashion but the immediate practical effect will be 
simple, and perhaps deadly. In an early issue of Union Democ- 
racy in Action, the case will be discussed in detail. Meanwhile, 
a short note: 

Three members of the Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Asso- 
ciation, District 1, sued in federal court, charging that their 
union’s nominating procedures were so restrictive that their 
right to a fair election was vitiated. The Court of Appeals up- 
held the three reformers, ruled that their right to fair nomi- 
nations was protected by the Bill of Rights provisions of the 
1959 labor law, and sustained their right to sue directly as 
individuals in federal court. 

What is at stake is this: Is the “right to nominate” estab- 
lished in the Bill of Rights for union members (Title I) a 
meaningful right to fair and democratic nominating proce- 
dures? Or, is it simply a naked “right” to go through empty 
forms? 

The Supreme Court overruled the Appeals Court. It de- 
cided that members could not sue on their own behalf in such 
cases, that they were completely dependent upon the Secretary 
of Labor who had jurisdiction over election cases. If this ruling 
is permitted to stand without modification, federal protections 
for democratic union elections, written into the 1959 law, will 
be so weakened as to become almost meaningless. 

In effect, the Supreme Court decides that the right to nomi- 
nate in Title I merely provides that all members shall have 
“equal” rights but not necessarily fair and meaningful rights. 
Apparently, if all members were “equally” deprived of the 
right to fair nominations that outrage would be adequate to 
satisfy the law. 

Justice Douglas dissented. Justices Harlan and Stewart 
voted with the majority but on narrow factual grounds that 
rejected the sweeping blow at fair union elections. As for the 
others, they have reduced the right of union members to nomi- 
nate to the same status as the right of citizens of Soviet Russia 
to vote. Both rights are written into law but are meaningless 
in life. Such is the incredible position of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

The American Civil Liberties Union and the Workers De- 
fense League filed briefs in support of the position of the 
union reformers who were represented by Burton Hall. 


BACKGROUND: 
PULP-SULPHITE 


rn ata a the Tae Brotherhood of Pulp, Sul- 
are tos ee Workers could not understand the 

a4 atic power and stumbled into the West 
Coast crisis which they helped provoke. 

On January 41, 1964, John Burke became 80 years of age. 
He is still President of the 150,000-member union. Burke is 
a lifelong socialist who, in his days of vigorous and active 
leadership, could count on the prevailing confidence and 
overwhelming support of the active union members. The 
union's constitution gives the President incredible powers 
of one-man rule; no one worried while Burke was in the 
saddle. But at the 1959 convention some delegates expressed 
open fear of a “palace revolution” that might transfer Burke’s 
powers to an officialdom which did not merit the same trust 
they had in Burke. After the convention, their misgivings 
were reinforced. One prominent staff member who had run 
unsuccessfully for Vice President was fired along with a sup- 
porter. 

The reformers were outraged when Research Director, 
George W. Brooks was forced to resign by an International 
Executive Board majority. Brooks shared the disquietude of 
reform leaders and was disturbed by trends in the Interna- 
tional leadership. He was highly regarded by many local 
leaders. For some, he was a towering figure on the union’s 
top staff and his presence was considered a powerful factor 
for reform. In academic circles, Brooks enjoys a substantial 
reputation for his writings on the labor movement. His 
forced resignation triggered the formation of an organized 
and spreading reform movement. 

In 1960 a reform caucus took shape; the Rank and File 
Movement for Democratic Action, with strong support on 
the West Coast, including Western Canada. (Leaders of the 
RFMDA later became the organizers and officers of the Asso- 
ciation of Western Pulp and Paper Workers.) 

The Rank and File Movement pressed for the following 
program: 

1. Democratization of the union’s constitution and struc- 
ture, including the election of Vice Presidents by Region. 

2. An ethical practices code. A repudiation of all dealings 
with racketeers. (The McClellan Committee had heard such 
reports.) 

3. A Public Review Board as in the United Auto Workers. 

4. An end to backdoor dealing with employers. 

At the 1962 convention all these proposals were voted 
down. The officialdom made not a single concession to the 
reformers’ mounting fears. (Later, to make matters worse, 
Burke became ill and his powers were turned over to an Act- 
ing President chosen by the Executive Board.) 

A split-off came in Western Canada almost immediately 
after the convention. Canadians had always been autonomy 
minded and the defeat of the RFMDA was a last straw for 
some. Five locals broke away to set up a new independent 
union, the Pulp and Paper Workers of Canada. Angus Mac- 
Phee, its Vice President, had been a prominent RFMDA 
supporter. 

In Western United States, reform leaders would not leave 
the AFL-CIO, considering such a step only a “last resort.” 


HELP! 
UDA must have your help if it is to continue. Please mail 
your contribution now. 


AFL-CIO WEST COAST DEBACLE 


UPP PAPERMAKERS 


The second assemblage of officials responsible for the 
AFL-CIO West Coast debacle were those who run the United 
Papermakers and Paperworkers, once a democratic union. 
For more than four years, its President, Paul Philips, had 
successfully repressed reform elements until dizzy with the 
exercise of unchallenged power he watched UPP locals split 
away to join the Western Association. 

At the UPP 1960 convention, a reform caucus fought for 
policies identical with those of the Rank and File Movement 
in Pulp-Sulphite: 1. Ethical Practices code, 2. Public Review 
Board, 3. Prohibition of backdoor deals. They charged the 
Administration of conspiring with employers against mili- 
tant union members, an accusation that was substantiated 
by a Federal Appeals Court decision in the notorious Carteret 
Case. According to the court, company and union officials 
were guilty of the illegal discharge of eight UPP members 
from the Carteret, N.J., plant of the Continental Can Com- 
pany. At a local meeting, the eight victims had argued for a 
strike despite warnings from International officials who op- 
posed them. They were promptly fired. 

In the UPP, the reform movement was far more extensive 
and more powerful than its counterpart in Pulp-Sulphite and 
that, perhaps, is what guaranteed its doom; for President 
Philips would not tolerate effective opposition. 

Frank Grasso was a leader of the reformers’ Better Union 
Committee. He had been Secretary of the old CIO United 
Papermakers and later became General Vice President of 
the UPP, a post he held up to the 1960 convention when he 
organized the opposition to Philips. In 1960, the reformers 
probably had a convention majority but they were thwarted 
because Philips presided. They won nine out of nineteen 
posts on the incoming International Executive Board. Only 
one short of a majority, but that one was a big one. Philips 
did not hesitate to use his one-man majority to wipe out 
union democracy. He suspended reform leader Frank Grasso; 
he removed a second reform leader, General Vice President 
Carleton Faler, and picked his own man as a replacement, 
complete with vote. He illegally dissolved a whole Region 
controlled by the opposition, created a brand new Vice 
Presidency and filled it with his own man, also with a vote. 
In effect, the convention was nullified. 

From then on, the opposition was slowly and persistently 
crushed until Mr. Philips got his final reward on the West 
Coast. 


But they were determined to control their own affairs, come 
what may. When the International moved in to take over 
their bargaining machinery, they would not wait to be deci- 
mated. In self-defense, they fought back. Such was the origin 
of the new union of 20,000 members, the Association of 
Western Pulp and Paper Workers. 
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MACHINISTS 


A. J. Hayes (whatever happened to the Ethical Practices 
Committee?) and the Machinists’ officialdom have lost two sig- 
nificant union democracy cases in federal court. (for back- 
ground, see UDA No. 12 Drumhead Trials vs. Public Review.) 

First, the case of Joseph Addison: Addison had protested 
against the mishandling of union funds by officers of his Dis- 
trict Lodge 727, a charge that was verified by an official audi- 
tor’s report. Hayes appointed a Special Trial Committee which 
(in 1961) promptly expelled not the offenders but Addison 
who filed’ suit in federal court. 

On November 24, 1964, in a hearing before Federal Judge 
Mathis, Los Angeles, IAM officials admitted, in effect, that 
Addison had been illegally disciplined and proposed to revoke 
the expulsion and fine. The union also offered damages, but 
the sum was rejected as too little by Addison and a trial date 
was set to establish the amount. 

Second, the case of nine discharged international repre- 
sentatives: In the IAM vs. King, on June 23, 1964, the U.S. 
Appeals Court (Northern California) strengthened the rights 
of union members in another precedent-making decision. On 
November 23, the U.S. Supreme Court rejected the IAM’s ap- 
peal to consider the case and the California ruling stands. 

Background and significance: In 1961, Roy Brown ran 
against Hayes’ choice for IAM General Secretary-Treasurer. 
Ballots were counted on June 15, 1961 and, according to the 
official tally, Brown lost. That same day, nine Grand Lodge 
Representatives who had supported Brown were summarily 
fired by Hayes. 

Six of the discharged reps went to federal court: John J. 
King, IAM member for twenty years; Compton Z. Lindsey, 
for twenty-five years; Earl L. Anderson, twenty-seven years; 
Charles B. Truax, twenty-six years; Edward M. Skagen, twenty- 
one years. 

The IAM argued that the men had no recourse in federal 
court, that appointed staff members were at the uncontrolled 
disposal of Hayes who could fire them at will. The union ad- 
mitted they had been discharged for supporting Brown but 
argued that the law’s Bill of Rights did not apply to staff 
employees. 

In rejecting these contentions, the Appeals Court ruled 
that the Bill of Rights and other sections of the law protected 
members’ internal democratic rights even when they became 
union officials. A union might impose reasonable curbs on the 
internal political activities of all staff members, said the court, 
but it could not single out opponents of the administration 
for special discipline. 

It is now illegal for any union Administration to use the 
staff as a monolithic political apparatus in union election 
campaigns. 

Meanwhile, A. J. Hayes is reaching the age of retirement 
but this news in itself brings little cheer to the partisans of 
TAM democracy. His successor as IAM President, it is reported, 
will be Roy Seimiller of Chicago, who doubtless shares the 
familiar Hayes distrust of democracy in action. Vice President 
Seimiller kept IAM Lodge 113 under trusteeship for three 
years until forced out by the 1959 law. Under his regime, 
Irwin Rappaport and Marion Ciepley were expelled; Opposi- 
tion members were blacklisted; and the local conducted in 
highhanded fashion. Unluckily for Rappaport and Ciepley, 
they were expelled before the 1959 law took effect. Neverthe- 
less, they too could probably have won reinstatement in the 
courts but their money ran out long before they could wind 
through the law’s spiral intricacies. 


PAINTERS 


UDA readers should remember the Salzhandler case which 
went up to the Supreme Court and firmly established the basic 
rights of free speech in unions. The case was initiated by re- 
formers in District Council 9 of the Painters’ union in New 
York who succeeded in frustrating attempts at a mass purge 
of oppositionists. Their efforts at reform continue. 


District Council elections took place in June, 1964. 


The previous election was held in 1961 when, for the first 
time in eight years, the incumbent Secretary Treasurer, Martin 
Rarback faced a rival on the ballot: Frank Schonfeld who 
received 42% of the votes of painters and paperhangers. But 
in 1964, the District reverted to the familiar pattern of elec- 
tions without basic choice. District nominating procedures 
maneuvered any rival, including Schonfeld, off the ballot and 
once again Rarback emerged “uncontested” and was declared 
elected. 


From there, Rarback went to the National Convention of 
the Brotherhood of Painters in August, 1964, to propose that 
local members be deprived of their right to elect their own 
Business Agents and that B.A.’s be appointed from above. This 
would concentrate even more power in his own hands. The 
Convention Law Committee went along with the plan and 
recommended favorable action. But in a rare upset, conven- 
tion delegates rebelled and voted it down. 


Rarback, as usual, attributed opposition to his plans to the 
work of assorted “Communists”; but the stale charge backfired 
as these quotes from the convention proceedings reveal: 


Brother Patrick Lane, Local Union No. 741 (Martinez, 
Calif.): Mr. Chairman, delegates, I think we all lean here to 
the principles that we should fight Communism at every turn, 
but let’s not go on a witch hunt... .” 


Brother Herbert Steele, Local Union 1898 (North Shore, 
Mass.): I would like to ask the preceding brother [Rarback] 
one question. Do we defeat Communism by employing the 
very weapon by which they gain power in every country they 
hold, by denying the rank and file the right of a free vote? 
(Applause.) 


Brother Dillon, Local Union No. 1163 (Canada): Mr. 
Chairman and friends, I rise to oppose the motion made here 
of appointing any Business Agent or any official. I stand and 
rise by the principles of the democratic way, and I think for 
the good of the Brotherhood as a whole we should follow it 
through to the end. (Applause.) 


The resolution was overwhelmingly defeated! 


Complaints against undemocratic procedures in D.C. 9 of 
the Painters’ Union are not limited to elections for union 
ofhice. Reformers have charged gross irregularities in referendum 
votes on the trade agreement and on By-Law changes. On 
October 19, 1964, while Local 874, a D.C. 9 affiliate, was voting 
on a proposal to raise monthly dues by $2.00, John Bartolotta, 
a local member, charged that he was beaten up while trying 
to act as a watcher. The F.B.I. is reported to be conducting an 
investigation under Section 610 of the Landrum-Griffith Law 
which makes the use of violence to deprive a union member 
of his rights a criminal offense. The Painters Free Press, pub- 
lished by the Schonfeld reform group, reported that repre- 
sentatives of their United Committee for Democracy counted 
only 176 men entering the Local 874 hall to vote but that the 
official tally was 306, yes; 76, no; a total of 407. How, they ask, 
did the 231 phantom ballots materialize? 


Dia 


ltavism in the U.S. Supreme Court: 


by Burton H. Hall 


| The issue presented by Calhoon v. Harvey was whether 
jnk and file union members have any judicially enforceable 
ghts in their union elections. The holding of the Supreme 
jourt, to put it in a nutshell, is that they do not. The “exclu- 
ve method,” says the Court, for protecting union members’ 
jection rights is by appealing to the discretion of the Secretary 
| Labor after an election has been completed to set the results 
jide. On the basis of this ruling it is difficult to know how 
Hionists can protect their rights in such non-electoral matters 
} union membership meetings, referendums, adoption of by- 
WWs, Ctc. 

As the Court puts it, “It is apparent that Congress decided 
utilize the special knowledge and discretion of the Secretary 
Labor in order best to serve the public interest. . . . Reliance 
hn the discretion of the Secretary is in harmony with the gen- 
tal congressional policy to allow unions great latitude in 
fsolving their own internal controversies, and, where that 
jils, to utilize the agencies of government most familiar with 
Hion problems to aid in bringing about a settlement through 
jscussion before resort to the courts.” 
All this discussion of what Congress decided to do or not to 
h relates to the Labor-Management Act of 1959 and its two, 
juite different, portions which talk of union members’ demo- 
jatic rights. The relationship between those two portions of 
je Act and the controversy over whether they conflict with 
ch other forms the kernel of the legal issues raised and de- 
}ded in Calhoon. Ts explain it, a little history of the Act is 
#cessary. 


' hat is now the Labor Management Reporting and Dis- 
We icieciire Act of 1959 was presented to the Senate with 
§FL-CIO blessing in the Spring of 1959 as the Kennedy-Ervin 
ll. A response to the disclosures of the McClellan Committee 
though reported out by the Senate Committee on Labor, of 
hich McClellan was not a member), the bill provided for 
tailed reports to be filed by union officials with the Labor 
separtment, for rather mild controls over trusteeships, for 
irtain amendments to ‘Taft-Hartley, and for a most curious 
‘pervision, by the Secretary of Labor, over the results of union 
lections after they have been completed. This last portion of 
'e Kennedy-Ervin bill now comprises (with unimportant 
jaendments) Title IV of the Labor Reform Act. 

That portion—the present Title [V—sets forth a number of 
nditions for determining whether an election is fairly con- 
ncted: there should be a reasonable opportunity for nom- 
jating candidates; every member should have a right to be a 
indidate (subject to reasonable and uniform qualifications) ; 
ery member should have one vote; there should be advance 
ptice of elections; candidates should be permitted to have 
bservers at the count. Title IV directs the Secretary of Labor 
/ take these considerations into account whenever a union 
ember complains that an election has been fraudulent. The 
nhion member may make such a complaint only after the 
(continued on p. 10) 
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JNDEMOCRATIC BUT “EQUAL” UNION ELECTIONS 


by H. W. Benson 


From an unexpected source comes a staggering blow at the 
legal foundations of union democracy. On December 7, 1964, 
more than five years after the adoption of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act, the U.S. Supreme Court 
finally promulgated its first interpretation of the 1959 law in 
the case of Calhoon v. Harvey. The decision, signed by Justice 
Black, was short and deadly. In a sparse few lines six of the 
nine Justices cut the heart out of the law’s protections for fair 
union elections and virtually barred unionists from going to 
court in election cases. If this decision continues without modi- 
fication; and if it accurately indicates the Court’s future ten- 
dencies, Congress’ intention of bolstering union democracy 
will have largely been vitiated and the law, in that respect, 
will have become a dead letter. But one is reluctant to conclude 
that the Court, in this enlightened period of its own history, 
can persist in so untenable a view. 

Thousands of unions elect officers each year. Usually there 
is no serious contest, or only honor and status are at stake. But 
occasionally a battle erupts for control of an apparatus with 
jobs and money and power, sometimes hundreds of jobs and 
millions of dollars. Then, when democracy faces a genuine 
test, prospects for honest and democratic elections are remote, 
unless there are outside pressures and controls. 

In the fight between David McDonald and I.W. Abel for 
control of the Steelworkers union, each side accused the other 
of pilfering votes. Having jointly administered the union, they 
should know what is customary. In the I.U.E., Paul Jennings 
accused the supporters of President James Carey of miscounting 
ballots. Jennings is a top union leader with strong support in 
the staff, in locals, and in whole districts. If such men in big 
unions, with the public spotlight focused on their elections, 
are sure that their rights are being violated, what chance does 
an unknown, powerless group of rank and file reformers have 
against any entrenched ofhcialdom? ‘To sustain their rights, 
protections for fair elections were written into federal law. 
These protections are now dangerously undermined. 


puzzling aspect of the Supreme Court decision is its slip- 
shod character. This is the first opinion on democracy 
under the new law, sweeping in its effects, devastating to the 
aspirations of reformers, destructive of inner union rights; 
yet it 1s submitted offhandedly in about 1,000 words which 

decree but which do not deign to explain or justify. 
Fcr one thing, it is simply careless with facts: it implies 
(continued on p. 3) 
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SECRETARY WIRTZ REPORTS THE FACTS 
NO LONGER “NICE BUT NOT NECESSARY” 


When W. Willard Wirtz replaced 
Arthur Goldberg as Secretary of Labor 
in August, 1962, the Department’s feeble 
policies on enforcing union democratic 
rights continued rencaheviveetal For example, 
we report in this issue on its sad role in 
three recent cases involving the Marine 
Engineers Beneficial Association. 

In February, Mr. Wirtz issued his re- 
port for fiscal year 1964. We do not intend 
to try to assess it here in these few lines 
but certain aspects of the report merit 
prompt comment; for they confirm, in 
striking fashion, the criticisms which 
Union Democracy in Action has pre- 
sented of the Department’s past work. 
(See UDA No. 11: Enforcing the Law on 
Union Democracy?) 

The tone of this year’s report is quite 
new. Facts are submitted soberly without 
the usual tedious attempt to explain away 
violations of union democracy. Three pre- 
vious reports worked hard to convince 
the public that there was no real problem 
of union democracy and that everything 
was fine and dandy. That note is gone, a 
concession to the unrefuted facts reported 
in UDA over the years. 

Gone, too, are the misleading tables of 
selective statistics which concealed rather 
than revealed the actual state of union 


LAWYER TO LABOR SECRETARY TO JUSTICE GOLDBERG 


Arthur J. Goldberg won fame as an attorney for unions. 
Whatever this may have meant to others, his influence has 
weighed heavily against rank and filers seeking to bolster 


their internal rights. 


In May, 1958, as AFL-CIO counsel, he displayed a philo- 
sophical distrust and distaste for organized inner union de- 
mocracy when he told a conference of the Fund for the 


Republic: 


In discussions of union democracy it is often assumed that the 
ideal is one which would correspond to democracy as it is prac- 


democracy. Apparently the Department 
has at last abandoned the statistical 
methods which whisked away violations 
of the law under the elusive heading 
‘not actionable.” Instead we finally begin 
to get an occasional glimpse into the 
reality. 

For example: on page 6, Mr. Wirtz 
reveals, ‘‘in the fourth year over 80% of 
the [election] cases investigated disclosed 
some type of title IV violation had oc- 
curred.” A very frank admission. It 1s 
clear enough, at least 80°% of the election 
complaints were justified. This frankness 
is gratifying even though the Department 
persists in doing nothing in most of these 
cases. The same facts, however, were re- 
ported quite differently last year under 
the former, more ductible, statistics which 
told us nothing about that 80%, not even 
mentioning it. Then, it was simply re- 
ported this way: out of 130 election cases 
investigated and closed, 74 (or more than 
56%) were written off as “not action- 
able.” The fact that most of these com- 
plaints were nevertheless justified was 
concealed from the public. 

Previously, in UDA No. 11 we had 
written, “In four years, the Bureau dis- 
missed 614 charges of election violations 
‘as not actionable.’ This is a disquieting 


union democracy. 


When Mr. Goldberg became Secretary of Labor, 
the responsibility of enforcing a law on union democracy 
which did transfer many of the rights of 


mocracy’’ 


conditions exist, may perhaps explain and justify the existence 
of similar, although permanent, restraints in the practices of 


into the unions. This was an unfortunate position 
and an annoying duty for a man with his point of view. 

His predecessor had initiated a process of weakening the 
LMRDA by administrative interpretation. 


figure. Were the complaints justified 
not? The Bureau tells us nothing.” In, 
vain effort to dig out the truth we wrot 
to the responsible aiogwonta: agency 
ask how many of the “not actionable} 
cases represented violations of the law. 
We received the following reply whitl 
shrugged off the question, “With resped 
to your suggestion that we amplify in oul} 
statistical summaries on the ‘not action 
able’ category it is enough to knoy} 
that the case is not actionable in the corf 
struction of statistical summaries.” ‘Thi 
Bureau head added that he did not wa i 
any ‘additional nice, but not necessar} 
statistical data.” | 
But at last we have been granted somi| 
of the “not necessary” facts and our Cas 
is clearly confirmed. Eighty percent of thy 
election complaints in 1963 represented 
violations of the law. This simple facq 
had not been mentioned before. i| 
We pointed out, too, in UDA No. if 
that the Department of Labor shirkei 
the responsibility of protecting complain 
ants from reprisals by their union officials] 
When James Mitchell was Secretary ci 
Labor, he ducked out by arguing that h 
had no lawful power to protect com 
plainants or witnesses from victimizatiory 
When Goldberg became Secretary, hf 
didn’t bother with the problem at all; hj 
just ignored it. 


(continued on p. 


he had 


“competitive de- 


Goldberg con- 


ticed in our political institutions. ‘The discussion begins, as it 
were, with the assumption that the ideal system is one in which 
the membership of the union retains its power to direct the 
fundamental course of the union’s action by the device of com- 
petitive politics. The absence of competitive politics at the in- 
ternational union level, at least in most American unions, is 
regarded as a symptom of a lack of democracy. But is it true 
that we can uncritically transfer to unions the standards and 

criteria which we apply to government politics? I think a 

moment’s examination will show that we cannot.” 

From this standpoint, Mr. Goldberg must feel uneasy 
at the concept of a Bill of Rights for union members written 
into law and derived from the Bill of Rights of the U.S. 
Constitution. At the conference, he added: 

If there is analogy to political government, the analogy is to a 

political government which may simultaneously face uncertainty 

as to its continued existence, that is, face a revolution, and 
which is periodically at war. The constraints which by common 
consent we accept temporarily in the political arena when such 


tinued that course. He invented the device of “settling” 
election complaints by agreement with union officials behind 
the backs of complainants. Officials were permitted simply 
to promise not to violate the law again in the future. In 
return, without consulting the rank and filers and without 
their approval, Goldberg agreed to overlook the actual depri- 
vation of members’ rights. 

Under administration, the Department of Labor 
ignored the problem of reprisals by union officials against 
members who complained to the Department of Labor. The 
Department tailored its public reports to create a misleading 
impression that there were no serious difficulties in the area 
of union democracy. It worked up Statistical tables that con- 
cealed violations of the law and buried from sight the denial 
of members’ rights. 

Now, on the Supreme Court bench, Mr. Goldberg helps 
interpret a law which he had helped to undermine. 


his 


ECRETARY WIRTZ REPORTS: 
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Early in 1963, Wirtz was already Secre- 
pry, we asked if the Department’s en- 
orcement agency intended to defend its 
wn witnesses and complaiants. The reply 
vas remarkable for the intricacy of its 
oubletalk. We were told, “You ask 
yhether we maintain separate records of 
ae number of union members who al- 
-ged that they have been victimized by 
neir unions for seeking help from the 
bureau. The answer is that while we file 
note of all contacts, we do not collect 
‘atistics on these matters which ... do 
ot fall within the enforcement authority 
f the Bureau.” In short, the Bureau in- 
ended to do nothing—as before—because 


it had no “authority.” We accused the 
Department of Labor of abondoning vic- 
timized reformers without making any 
effort to assert the authority to protect 
them. Since then, the Secretary has dis- 
covered powers which were shirked_ be- 
fore. 

On page 22 of Mr. Wirtz’ 1964 report, 
in a small footnote in tiny print as through 
he feared that someone might notice it, 
we can read: 

“On September—20, 1963," the court 
granted an application by the Secretary 
for a preliminary injunction restraining 
and enjoining Local 1752 [EAS] pits 
president, and others from discriminating 
against the complainant in the case. In so 
doing, the court rejected the defendant's 


contention that Section 402 of the 
LMRDA did not authorize the Secretary 
to seek injunctive relief, stating that it 
was satisfied it had authority to grant the 
relief requested in exercise of its general 
equitable jurisdiction independent of 
express statutory enactment (56 LRRM 
LOY, CRP IE AG, Meow shehen 

Our charge is confirmed. For five years 
the Department of Labor failed to carry 
out its elementary responsibility to com- 
plaining unionists. Now it is obvious that 
the Department can find a way if it has 
the will. Despite the small improvements 
recorded in the 1964 report, the basic 
question remains: Will the Department 
of Labor fulfill its obligations to union 
democracy under the law? 


ENSON: continued from p. 1 


qat the union reformers before the Court claimed a right to 
ominate anyone for office regardless of qualifications; and the 
x Justices found it easy to reject a demand that no one had 
nade. 

For another thing, the opinion is indifferently prejedicial 
» the rights of other unionists who have not yet come before 
re Court. In passing, it observes that the Secretary of Labor 
nay’ file suit in federal court when he finds that Title 1V of 
ae law has been violated. Actually, the law provides in plain 
nglish that the Secretary “shall” file suit. This distinction 
etween the “may” and the “shall” can be decisive to the hopes 
f union dissidents. It is involved in one federal suit in Cali- 
»rnia which has not yet reached the Supreme Court. Never- 
eless, in a careless reference, without basis in fact, in an aspect 
f law which is not before it, when there is no one to plead 
re other side, six Justices undermine the rights of men who 
ave not been heard. 

To put it bluntly: if this were the performance of a ward- 
eeling city judge with a favor to perform for his District 
eader, or written by a Department of Labor bureaucrat to 
astify his own role in undermining the law, or composed by 
rthur Goldberg to give ex post facto sanction to his own 
ulings as Secretary of Labor then the source of the opinion 
vould at least be clear. But as the opinion of a Court which 
as, up to now, demonstrated sensitivity to democracy and 
ivil rights in all other areas it is simply not comprehensible. 
‘et there it is! 


DISSENT AND “CONCURRENCE” 
Two other judges, Stewart and Harlan, “concurred” with 


ie majority and that concurrence is another oddity. In a sep- 
rate opinion, written by Justice Stewart, they held that, “the 
‘ourt too casually forecloses the direct access to a federal 
‘court which the Court of Appeals held was given these re- 
pondents by Congress.” The word “casually” is a prudent 
idicial euphemism. Both Stewart and Harlan reject the as- 
tult on union democratic rights and refute the majority’s 
asic line. “After today,” they said, “simply by framing its 
iscriminatory rules in terms of eligibility, a union can im- 
vunize itself from pre-election attack in a federal court even 
1ough it makes deep incursions on the equal right of its mem- 
ers to nominate, to vote, and to participate in the union’s 
aternal affairs.” Nevertheless, they cast their views in the 
orm of “concurrence” purely on the basis of particular, in- 
dental, trivial considerations. And that fact deepens the per- 


plexing aspect of this case. 

Justice Douglas dissented but wrote no opinion of his own. 
The record simply states that he “would afhrm the judgment 
of the Court of Appeals for the reasons stated in its opinion...” 

All in all, it appears as though the Court never faced up to 
the grave issue it was deciding in this quick opinion but simply 
slipped “casually” into a position. 


he Calhoon case opened in August, 1963, with a suit in 

federal district court by three reformers in the New York 
branch of the Marine Engineers Beneficial Association. The 
MEBA is an AFL-CIO union of 11,000 members which organ- 
izes licensed maritime engineroom officers. (Jesse M. Calhoon 
is President of MEBA District 1 and also President of the 
International.) 

Back in January, 1961, MEBA national officials dissolved 
the locals in each major port and consolidated the union’s 
whole East Coast and Gulf membership into a single District | 
in line with their aim of concentrating power into their own 
hands. They appointed themselves as the officials of the new 
District and held District office for more than two and a half 
years, without elections, until they finally set elections for 
September, 1963. In the interim they had had plenty of time 
to wipe out opposition, to eradicate traces of former local 
autonomy, and to effectuate their own solid machine control. 

When elections were finally announced, opposition was 
discouraged by a curious set of rules in the District Constitu- 
tion which provided: that each member could nominate only 
himself and no other, that candidates for top office had to have 
five years continuous good standing membership and 180 days 
of seatime in each of the two of the previous three years, that 
they must have had previous service as fulltime, paid, elected 
officials. The incumbent officials were exempted from the sea- 
time requirement. 

Three men nominated themselves, all leaders of an oppo- 
sition movement in District 1: Ray Harvey, Herman Shapiro, 
and John Galleta. They were promptly disqualified for not 
meeting all the stated requirements. They went through the 
empty formality of appealing to their national officials to re- 
verse the ruling of their District officials. It was necessary under 
the law to act out this little farce although the national offi- 
cials to whom they appealed were the same District officials 
who had disqualified them. 

The three men sought, in federal court, to enjoin the elec- 


(continued on p. 4) 
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tions under Title I of the 1959 law arguing that eligibility 
requirements illegally limited nominations to an enerenciel 
minority. They lost in District Court; but on November 7, 
1964, the Court of Appeals upheld the reformers, “The District 
Court .. . erred in dismissing the complaint for want of juris- 
diction. The plaintiff's right to a temporary injunction against 
the holding of the dlestion under the present constitution and 
bylaws is plain, and such an injunction should issue promptly. 
The District Court should also require the union to submit 
new provisions as to the right to nominate. It was a clear cut 
affirmation that unionists could enforce their right to nom- 
inate in federal court. And by implication, it established the 
right to go to court to protect the whole election process of 
which nominations were only a part. 

Against this victory for union democracy, the MEBA ofh- 
cialdom appealed to the U.S. Supreme Court. 

confrontation between the opposing sides in the Calhoon 
A case became an instructive lesson in problems of modern 
democracy. Ordinarily partisans of civil liberties and repre- 
sentatives of labor stand together for democracy in the nation. 
But this was a matter of democracy in the labor movement; 
and here the two sides split. Civil libertarians had to defend 
union democracy against a combination of union officials and 
government officials. 

On one side, asking the Supreme Court to sustain unionists’ 
rights were: 

1. Burton H. Hall, attorney for MEBA reformers. Hall is 
on the Workers Defense League National Board and represents 
rank and filers in several unions. He was the successful attorney 
in the Salzhandler case which bolstered the basic right of free 
speech in unions. 

2. The Workers Defense League. The WDL submitted an 
amicus brief for the reformers prepared by its President, Row- 
land Watts, and by the Chairman of its Legal Committee, 
Irving Thau. 

3. The American Civil Liberties Union. Its brief was pre- 
pared by Melvin Wulf, its Chief Counsel, and by Thomas G. S. 
Christensen, of its Labor Committee. 

On the other side, seeking to bar access to federal courts in 
election cases were: 

1. The MEBA, represented by its chief counsel, Lee Press- 
man, whose legal talents had been at the disposal of the union’s 
officials during all the years they were undercutting the position 
of oppositionists. 

2. The AFL-CIO through its chief counsel, J. Albert Woll, 
and others. By submitting an amicus brief that helped MEBA 
officials to smash internal opposition, the record of AFL-CIO 
top officers reaches a climax of consistency. Except for the 
UAW Public Review Board, the labor movement has done 
nothing significant to strengthen its own internal democracy. 
AFL-CIO leaders have devised no means of defending reform- 
ers, dissenting leaders, and rank and filers whose rights are 
denied. But in Calhoon v. Harvey the Federation does act, 
but only to preserve the right of union officials to suppress fair 
elections. 

3. Then there was ‘““The United States.’ Solicitor General 
Archibald Cox submitted the Government’s memorandum in 
support of the MEBA officials. This action caps the five-year 
administrative record established by “The United States” 
through the Department of Labor. It is a remarkable confirma- 
tion of what we reported in Union Democracy in Action, that 
the Washington Administration and its appointed officials 
persist in interpreting the 1959 law to nullify its effectiveness 
as an instrument for union democracy. 


This combination of two bureaucracies was successful in i 
bid to curb union democratic rights. It did not seem possib. 
to avoid the law’s clear mandate. But the Supreme Court mai 
aged somehow to do it. : 


ection 101 (a) (1) of the 1959 law provides, “every Bj 
Ss a labor organization shall have equal rights and pr ivileg 
within such CENA to nominate candidates, to vote ii 
elections. . . .” Because the law so obviously protects the rial 
to nominate, the U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals held that thr 
MEBA members could get help in federal court. This me | 
might have set another crucial precedent in bolstering uni 
democracy; but the Supreme Court demonstrated how unpr 
dictably the judicial mind can sometimes operate to ign@y 
plain facts. It reversed the Court of Appeals and denied juri} 
diction to federal courts in election matters. That would haw 
been depressing enough; but in fumbling to justify an unrea! 
onable decision, the highest Court hit upon a novel doctrin 
of undemocratic but “equal” union election procedures. Fa 
this, it was necessary to twist and torture beyond recognitioy 
the two principle parts of the law on union democracy: Tit] 
ih angel Winiilke IW. 

Title I, the union members’ Bill of Rights, was intended ty 
protect the rights of individuals just as the Bill of Rights « 
the U.S. Constitution establishes the basic democratic right 
of all citizens. Title IV regulates union elections with the alls 
of keeping them fair, hanes and democratic. There seeme! 
to be a double defense of democratic elections: 1. Under Titl 
I the member was entitled to a fair election, and 2. Unde 
Title IV, the union had to guarantee it. 

But in a few casual Teretera tis the Supreme Court tran’ 
formed this double protection into no protection aN? @illll an} 
put a question mark over most rights enunciated in both Title; 

Consider the full text of Title I, Sect. 101 (a) (1): | 

Equal Rights—Every member of a labor organization shall hay, 

equal rights and privileges within such organization to nominat) 

banididates to vote in elections or referendums of the labor orgar} 

ization, to attend membership meetings, and to participate 1 

the deliberations and voting upon the business of such meetings 

subject to reasonable rules and regulations in such organizatior 
constitution and by-laws. 

This would seem to guarantee fair elections. It is inte 
esting to note how the Supreme Court interpreted that out 
existence. Notice that the law prescribes equal rights. Si} 
Supreme Court Justices, una sober as judges, concludes 
that this prescription for equality “plainly” meant that ther} 
need be no rights at all! For, you must understand, if all me 
bers were “equally” deprived of their rights, that outrage ae 
be perfectly legal under Title I. There is, then, no right t 
fair and democratic election procedures, only a right to “equa 
ity.”’ This outstanding absurdity is written down in the Court 
opinion: 

“Plainly, this is no more than a command that members an 
classes of members shall not be discriminated against in th. 
right to nominate and vote. ... Whether the eligibility requir 

ments set by the union’s constitution and bylaws were reaso 

able and valid is a question separate and distinct from whethe! 
the right to nominate on an equal basis given by 101 (a) (1) hai 
been violated.” And so like Pinocchio’s egg, that section flev 
out the window. 


ith this, operation mutilation has only begun. Take nov 
Title I, Sec. 102 which reads, “Any person whose right 
secured by the provisions of this title have been infringed b 
any violation of this title may bring a civil action in a distric 
court of the United States for eich relief (including injunc 


tions) as may be appropriate.” (continued on p. 5 
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Presumably, then, a unionist may go to federal court to 
iforce his Bill of Rights, including its provisions on nomina- 
ons and elections. But the Supreme Court easily dispatched 
tat putative right out the same window. Having already de- 
ded that Title I gave no right to fair elections, the Court 
hisked away the right to go to court to enforce that right. 

But there is still Title IV. With this part of the law, we 

ust remember, Congress imagined it was protecting democracy 
union elections. If that intent had been carried out with 
nergy and responsibility, the election rights of individual 
embers would have automatically been preserved. The De- 
artment of Labor has a heavy responsibility for enforcing 
itle IV; but for years, by administrative manipulation, it 
aipped away at Title IV and reduced its effectiveness to near 
TO. 
Still, there remained the hope that the judiciary might 
strain the arbitrary whim of the Department of Labor’s 
ficialdom. But in its fast moving whirl of a thousand words, 
.¢ high court washed out more of the law’s substance. 

Title IV is loaded with good intentions. Among its require- 

ents are€ provisions for: 

e periodic election of officers by secret ballot 

the right of candidates to distribute election campaign 

material 

“adequate safeguards to insure a fair election” 

reasonable qualifications to run for office 

an honest election count recorded local by local 

secret ballot election of convention delegates if they 

choose union officials 

the right to vote 

freedom from reprisals for election activity 

e a ban on using union money for internal election propa- 
ganda 

e invalidating illegal elections and new elections under 
impartial auspices. 


this list, which is merely a partial tabulation, is impressive. 
t Title IV has never been adequately enforced and many 
these rights have been transformed into empty words . 

| The Supreme Court and the Department of Labor have 
/mbined to cut Title IV to shreds. The Court ruled that 
embers cannot act and the Department decided that it will 
yt act, except under strictly limited conditions. 

Scene from a Marx Brothers comedy: Groucho presides over 
)stockholders meeting. Under Old Business an irate stock- 
blder demands a financial report. “You're out of order,” rules 
frouch severely, “That's New Business.” The meeting drones 
m while the stockholder squirms impatiently. At last, New 
pisiness. ‘he same complainant demands his financial report. 
you're out of order,” says Groucho, “Don’t you know that’s 
‘id Business?” 

The union reformer is now in such a ludicrous plight but 
His is not supposed to be a comedy. The Supreme Court sends 
tm to the Department of Labor. ‘The Department sends him 
»me. Wherever he goes, the reformer ends up in the wrong 
gice. And this is how it goes: 


THE SUPREME COURT: 
1 Title IV, sec. 402 provides that once an election has been 
jmpleted, a unionist must present his complaint to the Sec- 
Stary of Labor. If the Secretary, ‘’. . . finds probable cause to 
®lieve that a violation of this title has occurred and has not 
fen remedied, he shall .. . bring a civil action against the 
or organization as an entity in the district court of the 


Noited States ... to set aside the invalid election... .” 


And section 403, ‘““The remedy provided by this title for 
challenging an election already conducted shall be exclusive.” 
(Our emphasis.) 

We note that according to the law, once an election has 
already been completed and only in such cases a union mem- 
ber presumably cannot sue in federal court but must go 
through the Secretary of Labor, who has proven to be reluct- 
ant to enforce the rights of rank and filers. 

By a curious quirk it does not even begin to try to explain 
or defend, the Supreme Court majority made unionists de- 
pendent upon the reluctant Secretary for virtually all their 
rights under Title IV. “Section 402 of Title IV, as has been 
pointed out, sets up an exclusive method for protecting Title 
IV rights, by permitting an individual member to file a com- 
plaint with the Secretary of Labor challenging the validity 
of any election because of violations of Title IV.” 

It is impossible to understand how such a ruling can be 
justified and the Court did not try; it simply decreed. ‘The 
“exclusive remedy” refers only to complaints against com- 
pleted elections. But what about all the other Title IV rights, 
some of which we listed previously. If, for example, the ballot 
box is stuffed and voting is illegally conducted and he is denied 
the right to watch the count, why can’t a rank and filer ask 
for an injunction to stop the fraud? No explanation from the 
Supreme Court ruling. 


THE DEPARTMENT OS LABOR: 
With this, Title IV is being dismantled and rights disap- 


pear. The Secretary of Labor who alone can enforce these 
rights refuses to do so except under special conditions. Title IV 
can be arrantly violated and the unionist may have no recourse 
whatsoever. 

A conspicuous example is the case of Sam Denov, a member 
of Chicago Musicians Local 10 and a candidate for office. This 
is what the Department of Labor wrote him upon dismissing 
his election complaint: 


The investigation disclosed evidence of violations of the Act in 
that the union failed to provide adequate safeguards to insure 
a fair election in failing to maintain an accurate count of the 
ballots printed, failing to count the unused ballots, and failing 
to properly safeguard the ballots cast in violation of Section 
401(e) of the Act which requires the preservation of ballots and 
all other election records for a period of one year. However, there 
is not probable cause to believe that the violations found may 
have affected the election outcome; therefore this case has been 
closed. 


What recourse did Mr. Denov have through the Secretary 
of Labor in this admittedly illegal election? None! And yet the 
Supreme Court would bar access to the courts in such cases 
even before the election is over and while these violations are 
taking place. 


ut perhaps this is a rare case? Not at all. It is a typical ex- 
B ample. In his report for 1964, Secretary of Labor Wirtz 
writes, “In the fourth year over 80% of the [election] cases 
investigated disclosed some type of Title IV violation had 
occured.” But in most of these cases there was no effective 
remedial action taken. 

Why not? Because the Secretary refuses to act merely be- 
cause a rank and filer is deprived of Title IV election rights. 
Before the Secretary will help him, a unionist must prove two 
points: 

1. That there was a violation of the law in his union’s 
election. But that is not enough. He must also prove... . 

2. That the “outcome” of the election was affected by this 
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A LETTER 


In September, 1963, Lawrence -G¥asso 
and Walter Jackson were denied a spot 
on the-ballot in the MEBA’s national 
elections. (Grasso had been the duly-elec- 
ted Treasurer of the MEBA’s largest unit, 
Local 33. But he was not allowed to run 
because his Local 33 post was unpaid.) 


After protests, a third man, , John 
Roman, a salaried Boston Patrolman, was 
allowed to run for the national presi- 
dency. According to the official count, he 
was defeated but reformers and their at- 
torney charge that there could be no 
check on the authenticity of the count 
because ballots had been in the uncon- 
trolled possession of MEBA officials for 
three months before the tally. 


The reader should note that the agre 
ment between the Department of Labe 
and the union officials abandoned tl 
rights of the complainants behind the 
backs without ever affording them an o, 
portunity to intervene in the discussion 
A “settlement” was reached in which tl 
Department of Labor was there to repr 
sent its own interests; the union officia 
were there to represent their's; but 1 


They appealed to the U.S. Department of 
Labor which squatted on_ their case for 
nine months before “disposing” of it. 


The following, 


Mr. J. Ralph Beaird May 21, 1964 
Office of the Solicitor 

U.S. Department of Labor 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Beaird: 

| have just received from the New York Office of Labor Management 
Reports the startling news that your office plans to “settle” 
and/or drop all action with regard to the members’ 

complaints concerning the September 1963 National election 
of MEBA, on the theory that MEBA’s promise not to commit 

the same deprivation of members’ and candidacy rights in future 
elections somehow “remedies” those violations committed in 

last years’ elections. 

| cannot believe that any sane and honest man or administration 


from. a letter by . At- 
torney Burton H. Hall is self-explanatory. 


one was present to defend the interests 
the men who lost their democratic right 


could reach such a decision, so | presume that' | am_ misinformes 
Surely it is no “remedy” to an offense committed last year 
for the offender to promise not to commit 
the same offense next year. 
Perhaps even more to the point is that future elections are 
outside your jurisdiction—it is your concern to remedy violations 
committed in past elections, by bringing suit to set the results of th 
election aside and to compel the holding of new elections 
under your supervision. What the MEBA will or will not do in its 
elections five years from now, and what its constitutional 
provisions will be at that time, does not affect in any way your 
office’s duties under Section 402 of the LMRDA, 29 USC 482. 
Very truly yours, 
Burton H. Hall 


3-RING CIRCUS 


Federal authorities handled three important election cases 
im the Marine Engineers Beneficial Association. In ‘each case 
the complaint was the same: nomination requirements were 
restrictive, unfair, and undemocratic. Each case represents a 
distinct and different attempt to find a road to justice under 
the law. But instead, taken together, they illustrate three sep- 
arate methods of frustrating the efforts of union reformers, 
three different devices for nullifying the law on union democ- 
racy. Put another way, it is a three ring circus. 

1. First Ring, East Coast District, MEBA: 

This ended up as the Calhoon case. Here, the reformers 
tried to defend their election rights directly in federal court 
but were repulsed by the Supreme Court which advised that 
they should have sought aid from the Secretary, of Labor. 
Which takes us to the second ring. 

2. Second Ring, National Organization, MEBA: 

In the National Organization, reformers appealed to the 
Secretary of Labor. They had been barred from the ballot on 
grounds that were virtually identical with those in the East 
Coast District. The Department of Labor dismissed their 
complaint even though it acknowledged that the complaint 
was justified. 

The Secretary of Labor refused to go to court to set aside 
the elections. Instead, he permitted union officials to amend 
their union’s constitution and to promise that in future elec- 
tions they would not violate the law again. This agreement 
was concluded without consultation with the complainants. 
What of the democratic rights of oppositionists in the current 
election? ‘Trampled on by officials and ignored by the Labor 
Department. 

But in some cases the Secretary has gone to court. Granted, 
and that brings us to the third ring of our circus. 


3. Third Ring, Pacific Coast District, MEBA: 

In this case, reformers appealed to the Secretary of Labe 
who actually filed suit in district court to set aside the Distri 
elections. Oppositionists had been disqualified as candidat! 
on grounds similar to those in the National Organization ar) 
on the East Coast. Why did the Secretary choose to act | 
this instance and not in the others? Let us reserve comme} 
while we follow the course of this case. 

Pacific Coast MEBA elections began on September 1, 19 
with reformers barred from the ballot. It was seven mont 
from that date before reformers could exhaust their intern 
union “remedies” and file a complaint with the Secretar} 
That was April 9, 1964. The Secretary needed time to invd 
tigate. He took another month and a half betore filing if 
federal court on May 19, 1964. Time passed. 

At this writing it is March, 1965, eighteen months aft 
the election was first scheduled. The case is still pending 
court and the illegally elected officers are still in power. Wht 
has happened in all that time? 

Meanwhile, back at the local level, Oppositionists wel 
demoralized by the long, empty waiting. Their leaders we} 
back to sea. The illegally elected officials put through a A 
tion for a referendum to raise dues from $120 to $200 a yed: 
the referendum to be held while these same officials were 
power. ‘The case, we repeat, is still “pending.” 

But why, we wonder, did Mr. Wirtz select the Pacific Coa 
District, MEBA for his efforts and overlook similar transgré 
sions elsewhere in the same union under the same conditiom 
We can hazard an informed guess. | 

The decision to intervene had nothing to do with law | 
justice; it served not the needs of union democracy but o | 
the requirements and convenience of the Labor Departme 
as an administrative bureaucracy. It happens that Pacific Cot 
MEBA officials are not quite under the thumb of the uniot 
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SON: 
ition .Or to put it plainly, that the union officials who 
} elected in the illegal election would have been defeated 
4 legal election. 
af ip rank and filer who has been denied his rights can- 
jprove both points to the satisfaction of the Secretary then 
violation of the law goes unremedied and he has lost his 
ss with recourse nowhere. 
jt is as though a citizen could claim full democratic rights 
jational elections only by proving that with these rights 
puld have defeated, say, President Johnson. That, roughly, 
we plight of union reformers today under the Calhoon de- 
‘n. 
To sum up the ludicrous situation: 
f. The Supreme Court has ruled that a unionist has no 
gurse in defense of his election rights except to the Secretary 
fabor. 
!. The Secretary of Labor will consider complaints only 
*a union election is completed when most of the damage 
already been done. 
. But even then, the Secretary will do nothing to protect 
fion rights unless he decides that the “outcome” would 
» been affected. — 
the core of the Supreme Court ruling in the Calhoon case 
is a bizarre new doctrine of undemocratic but “equal” 
ts in union elections, an atavistic reversion to the state 
nind that led to the doctrine of “separate but equal” 
fities for Negroes. Six Justices have decreed that the union 
ubers’ Bill of Rights provides for “equality” but not for 
ocracy, a notion that is just as self-contradictory and un- 
ble in the field of union relations as in race relations. 
Che Calhoon decision has its origins not in logic, or in law, 
1 justice but in the raw power relations of modern society. 
iis respect, it resembles the doctrine of “separate but equal” 
th the Supreme Court hit upon in the late nineteenth 
ry when the Negro victims of segregation and oppres- 
were unorganized and powerless. ‘The course of national 
cy was shaped by the two cooperating powers of Southern 
m and Northern capitalism. But once a strong new force, 
‘civil rights movement, entered the arena of social and 
‘ical action with the moral backing of domestic liberalism 
of world anti-colonialism, a later Supreme Court was im- 
ed to adjust its view of law to the new reality. 
Yowerless today, and unorganized, are the rank and file 
n reformers. The labor movement, however, is one of the 
sive social powers of modern life. In general, that power 
1 the side of democracy and social progress. But the labor 
ement is not an abstraction; it is represented by its ofh- 
‘who actually possess, and display, and wield that power. 
pr officials, like officials in every sphere of life, protect 
- own narrow selfish interests just as diligently as the broad 
s of the institutions they dominate. In the Calhoon case, 
were defending not the labor movement but their own 
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right to control and suppress internal opposition .That labor 
oficialdom was one power to come before the Supreme Court. 

There was another: the powerful bureaucracy of govern- 
ment officials who deal with and in labor. The Department of 
Labor, where they are concentrated, is far more eager for un- 
ruffled relations with established labor officials than for effec- 
tive enforcement of the rights of powerless rank and _ filers 
against those officials. 

Perhaps the Supreme Court majority, because it was hand- 
ling a union problem, imagined that it was guarding the labor 
movement from excessive intervention. But that was not at 
stake in this instance. Here was a combination of labor officials 
and government officials asking the Court to sacrifice demo- 
cratic rights in unions to their own mutual convenience. And 
the Supreme Court yielded. For the moment power triumphed 
over justice and democracy. Let us hope that it was only a 
temporary aberration. 


3-RING CIRCUS: 
national office. While they are guilty of some of the same 
offenses against rank and file rights, they have maintained a 
certain independence from the National MEBA officialdom. 

National MEBA officers collaborate closely with Paul Hall, 
President of the Seafarers’ International Union. Hall is a loyal 
and influential associate of George Meany, AFL-CIO President. 
The Secretary of Labor undoubtedly shies away from that 
sensitive area and chooses instead to confront, with all his 
power, the small, isolated, weak group of Pacific Coast MEBA 
officials. There seems to be no other reasonable explanation. 
Reformers, then, are at the mercy of a Secretary of Labor who 
has other worries than their rights. 
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180 DAYS AT SEA 


To run for district office, an MEBA member must 
have spent 180 days at sea in each of two of the three 
years before elections. Some MEBA reformers are con- 
vinced that this rule is devastating in its affect on union 
democracy. To understand their opinion we need only 
remember that seamen go to sea. 

Aboard ship, an MEBA member sees only his ship- 
mates, among them, three or four engineers. When his 
ship docks in a home port, he goes to union meetings 
but he meets only those few who, like himself, are on the 
beach. Most of the others are at sea. He ships out, and 
others come in and attend meetings. If he sails regularly, 
an MEBA member will find it almost impossible to become 
known to a majority of union members. If he decides to 
run for office, it will be difficult to reach the others with 
his message. 

But the officials are in regular contact with all the 
men. They, and they alone, attend all meetings. They, 
and they alone, meet the successive groups of men who 
are on the beach. 

If an opposition is to survive and if it is to make its 
way to the membership, it must be led by men who are 
able to hang around the home port and, during elections, 
keep a campaign going. They must go to sea often enough 
to make a living but not so often that they cannot exer- 
cise their democratic rights with effectiveness. 

Under such conditions, the 180 days sea-time proviso 
makes it difficult to maintain a systematic, organized, and 
effective opposition movement. Such is the argument of 
many MEBA reformers. 


SOME MEBA HISTORY 


Seafaring engineers are organized into the Marine Engi- 
neers Beneficial Association (AFL-CIO); they are the men 
responsible for engines and everything mechanical that keep 
ships sailing. They are highly skilled professionals, as they 
must be; and they are well-paid, as they should be. The union 
was founded in 1875, one of the oldest in maritime and in all 
those 90 years, up to recently, it was one marine union which 
preserved ordinary human decencies in its inner union life. 

But 1949 brought real troubles. Current MEBA history, 
culminating in bitter internal struggles, dates from that year 
when the Seafarers International Union tried to destroy it. 
After that effort failed, SIU supporters moved in to dominate 
Its 

n May 12, 1949, the SIU, a union of unlicensed seamen, 
() chartered a new paper union of engineers as a rival to 
MEBA, labeling it the “Brotherhood of Marine Engineers.” 
The chief assets of the BME, which materialized suddenly out 
of nothing, seem to have been office space in SIU headquarters, 
desks, officers, and a complete set of telephone directories. 
Thereupon, the SIU demanded that 50 shipping companies 
break off with the MEBA and recognize its own assemblage 
of filing cabinets and paper clips as bargaining agent for 
licensed marine engineers. 

It would have merely been hilarious except for the jungle 
that is maritime. The MEBA, although it was the only major 
union of engineers, was in a terribly vulnerable position. Back 
in December 1937, the MEBA joined the CIO after being 
denied admission to the AFL which was riddled with petty 
jurisdicational squabbling. The incident is far removed in 
time, but this historical accident of affiliation left the MEBA, 
in 1949, an exposed prey for any unscrupulous raider. 

The AFL and the CIO were then still separate, warring 
federations. On the East Coast, Joe Curran’s National Mari- 
time Union was, like the MEBA, a ClO-affiliate. On the West 
Coast, there was Harry Bridges’ International Longshoremen’s 
Union (expelled from the CIO that year: 1949). All the other 
major, powerful waterfront unions were in the AFL. 

On the East Coast, mates, longshoremen, and teamsters 
were AFL; and so was the SIU, small on that coast but big 
enough to make trouble. On ships with an SIU crew, the 
MEBA’s isolation was almost complete (The small American 
Radio Association was in the CIO). If an SIU-contracted ship- 
ping company was determined to get rid of the MEBA, its 
position could become desperate. And that is precisely what 
happened. But before continuing with our story, a few words 
are essential to describe the Seafarers’ International Union 
(SIU). 

In the 1930’s, the CIO’s National Maritime Union drove 
the old AFI, affiliate off the East Coast, the hoodlum and racket- 
ridden International Seamen’s Union—a rare example of an 
old established union wiped out by rank and file rebellion. 
Remnants of the ISU held contracts with a few companies, 
sweetheart arrangements with a degenerated union. In 1939, 
Harry Lundeberg, President of the Sailors Union of the Pacific 
tried to rebuild the AFL among East Coast unlicensed seamen 
and wrote to the AFL Executive Council that companies under 
ISU contract “must have had ‘a comfortable agreement’ with 
iommer ISU Otel , , ~”. 


or a decade, the NMU was dominated by Communists 
whose hold was finally broken in 1948. In all this time on 
the West Coast, unlicensed seamen were organized into the 
Sailors Union of the Pacific, a strong progressive union, vigor- 


ously and actively hostile to the Communist line. The 
had been affiliated with the old ISU but was expelled fro 
and from the AFL in 1936 when West Coast seamen me | 
their corrupt ISU national officialdom. The SUP remai 
unaffiliated until 1938 when the AFL revoked the ISU cha| 
and turned it over to the SUP. In that year, the fe | 
International Union was set up as the AFL’s counterwe 
to the NMU. The SIU became a loose federation of th 
virtually autonomous Districts: 1. The Great Lakes, 2.5) 
West Coast, where the SUP became the SIU afhiliate, 3.3] 
Atlantic and Gulf Coasts. In 1949 the origin of the SIU 
the East Coast as a minor AFL rival to the NMU-CIO, ca; 
shadow over the MEBA. 
In the SIU Atlantic and Gulf District, Paul Hall Tose; 
leadership. He had been an aggressive local patrolman, 
inhibited, freewheeling, ready for whatever method would, 
his job. He became Secretary-Treasurer of the A and G ] 
trict and an SIU Vice-President. (When Harry Lunde 
died, Hall became SIU President). When he created the J 
house Brotherhood of Marine Engineers, the threat to | 
MEBA was quite real even though Hall’s union of engin¢ 
had few members. : 
“ORGANIZING” BY STRIKEBREAKING 
1949 was well-chosen for an attack on the MEBA. TH 
was a shipping slump; many unemployed engineers; 4 
MEBA contracts were due to expire. Opportunity knocked | 
the SIU-BME in August 1949 when it won its first “victc 
by strikebreaking. The MEBA which held a contract with 
Isbrandsten line, struck its ships, demanding a hiring h 
The company not only rejected the demand; it repudiated! 
MEBA contract, signed up with an obliging BME withouw 
hiring hall while the BME dispatched men to break the ME 
strike. In this instance, the unlicensed crews were members 
the NMU but it would not back up the MEBA. At 1 
moment, the NMU was torn by a murderous factional disp 
which ended when Curran expelled a section of the NI 
leadership which had opposed him. The NMU_ oppositi 
called for support to the MEBA but Curran refused. Now} 
1965, when the MEBA supports the SIU against the NN 
Curran is paying dearly for his failure to help a brother uni 
Two years later, the same trick was turned again. In 14 
the MEBA called a general strike on the East Coast fos 
hiring hall, a 40-hour week, and a uniform national ag; 
ment. The strike was successful except against one shipE 
company owned by U. S. Steel, the Isthmian line. Isthmian - 
been under MEBA contract since 1938; but it would not gr 
the hiring hall already accepted by the other shipping c 
panies. The MEBA could not evade the challenge. The ur 
struck Isthmian in May, 1951, to protect conditions alre 
won on both coasts. More than 200 jobs were at stake; 
BME rushed in to supply engineers to replace strikers. 
August 18, when the strike was three months old, Isthm 
signed an agreement, no hiring hall, with the BME. 


nder the pounding of an SIU unlicensed crew, the B 
| Praia: the opposition of all the other AFL uni 
and the company, the MEBA had to abandon the strike 
January, 1962. The BME had successfully gobled up 200 ] 
and the strike for a hiring hall in Isthmian was lost. 

It was a hard blow, but the MEBA survived. It remai 
dominant among licensed engineers, reporting 9,000 meml 
in 1955. The BME had a few hundred members under cont 
with only three offshore companies. 

The situation changed drastically in 1959, when the : 
stantial MEBA was somehow induced to merge, on the k 
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| SOME EARLIER MEBA VICTIMS 


he case of Calhoon v. Harvey involved 
e MEBA members barred from the 
ot in the union’s East Coast District. 
ecame a test case for union democracy 
use it finally reached the U. S. Su- 
ne Court. But it was not unique. It 
only a single instance in a long list 
vattles by MEBA members for their 
n democracy. 
mong earlier victims were two officials 
AEBA Local 14 in Mobile, Alabama: 
ght B. Slaughter, President, and 
rey Hueston, Business Manager who 
> expelled in December, 1961. Their 
bles began in 1960 during a national 
yendum on the officials’ proposals to 
ylve all locals into three centralized 
‘icts. The union office announced that 
istrict setup had been adopted 2,800- 
0 but Slaughter was unconvinced and 
jicious. He had gone to New York to 
th the ballot count, and he charged 
his efforts were in vain. He sued in 
Pral Court to set aside the elections 
jning that it was impossible to check 
Ivalidity of the count. 
e national office quickly retaliated. 
ges were preferred against Slaughter 
Hueston; the local’s Mobile hiring 
was shunted aside, and shipping 
jpanies ordered to hire only through 
bw hall controlled by national off- 
. Local 14 fought back for a time, 
lishing a 20-page pamphlet in 6,000 


copies to present its side. When the na- 
tional office finally expelled the two men, 
the MEBA newspaper devoted eight 
closely printed pages to denounce them 
for assorted offenses, some reputedly ten 
years old and presumably overlooked 
until then. 


In February, 1962, a Baltimore MEBA 
member, Manuel Pedraza, published a 
mimeographed newspaper, the MEBA 
Thinking Log, highly critical of the na- 
tional union administration. He was 
quickly brought to trial until proceedings 
were stopped by Federal Court order. 
The case was never concluded because 
Pedraza died of a heart attack. 


Two other selected victims escaped. 
Their troubles began at the union’s na- 
tional convention in March, 1963. At 
these sessions, new qualifications for top 
national ofhice were adopted that excluded 
all but a tiny minority from becoming 
candidates. 


At the convention, two delegates, Nick 
Priscu of New York and John R. Roman 
of Boston made fiery attacks on the na- 
tional officials in handbills and speeches. 
Priscu went to federal court to try to stop 
the proceedings but failed. He and others 
organized a Committee of Marine Engin- 
eers for a Democratic Organization. 


In the predictable course of normal 
routine, charges of slander were filed 


against Roman and Priscu, and as their 
trials were about to begin in April 1963 
their expulsion seemed inevitable. But on 
April 18 in the Salzhandler case, a deci- 
sive legal victory for union democracy, 
the U. S. Court of Appeals ruled that 
members could not be tried in their 
unions on grounds of “slander,” that the 
right of unionists to criticize their officials 
could not be infringed. The MEBA was 
forced to abandon the attempt to penalize 
Priscu and Roman. Lee Pressman, MEBA 
General Counsel, wrote, “ . the broad 
statements contained in the Court’s opin- 
ion, if upheld, appear to eliminate any 
basis for charges against a member in 
connection with his exercise of freedom 
of speech and assembly unless a clear-cut 
situation were to arise in which the mem- 
ber specifically violated the narrow re- 
strictions imposed on such freedom under 
the statute [1959 law].” (Later, Jae Wi. Se 
Supreme Court refused to overturn the 
Salzhandler decision.) 

In June, 1963, elections of national of- 
ficers were held. Under the new restrictive 
rules, Lawrence Grasso was denied a place 
on the ballot. He had been an elected 
local officer but not on a fulltime, paid 
basis. He appealed to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor which refused to act on 
his complaints. 

On the East Coast, District I elections 
had proceeded under rules that were eyen 
more restrictive that for the national elec- 
tions. When reformers sued in federal 
district court, that was the beginning of 
the Calhoon v. Harvey case. 


KS 
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fquality, with the diminutive BME. Merger negotiations 
wed the American Coal dispute in 1956, when John L. 


Gulf: District 2, the Lakes; District 3, the West Coast. The 


in Brooklyn. 


BME which had become Local 101 now 
with jurisdiction, presumably, over the Lakes and headquarters 


became District 2 


jis organized a shipping company and tried to turn con- 
js covering licensed officers over to the tiny Brotherhood 
Marine Officers (BMO) (then a UMW affiliate) and un- 
sed seamen to the NMU. This maneuver forced the MEBA 
}MMP into one camp with the SIU and BME while the 
U, BMO, and UMW were in the other. How was the 
jer consummated so advantageously to the BME-SIU? 
’erhaps it was the illusory mood of AFL-CIO unity; per- 
} it was the nagging fear of renewed strikebreaking by a 
vuding BME; perhaps there were arguments and_ persua- 
» of which we know nothing; perhaps a combination of all 
», The BME became MEBA Local 101 with hypothetical 
diction over the Great Lakes but its headquarters never 
{closer to the Lakes than Brooklyn where Local 101 con- 
ed its important business. The old BME, now transformed 
| Local 101, MEBA, retained the right to split off at its 
jenience along with its members and contracts. And in 
, it succeeded in inducing many companies to transfer 
contracts to it. 

j.aymond McKay, who headed the BME, now became the 
er of Local 101. After a change in national officers, the 
3A was reorganized; the old locals were abolished; the 
m centralized into three Districts: District 1, Atlantic and 


But water is just as wet elsewhere as on the Great Lakes. 
An unusual shift began as one shipping company after an- 
other transferred contracts from District 1 (the former MEBA) 
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NOTE TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS 
“Sample Copy”: If UDA arrives marked “sample copy,” 
your name has not been dropped from the subscription 
list. We sometimes can reduce costs by using uniform 
envelopes for all mailings. It is admittedly confusing but 
please forgive it. 

To Friends of UDA: You may not receive regular re- 
minders that your pledge is due. It’s manpower shortage. 
Many thanks to those who keep sending their contribu- 
tions anyhow. By the way, if you are not on the list, why 
not start now? 

Receipts: UDA receives many donations and most are 
modest in amount; but together they keep us going. ‘To 
save money and effort, we do not normally send acknowl- 
edgments or receipts. 
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election is completed and only after he has exhausted the 
union’s appeal procedures. To quote the language of Title IM 
(and of the original Kennedy-Ervin bill), the Secretary ‘‘shall 
investigate such a complaint and, “if he finds probable cause 
to believe that a violation of [Title IV] has occurred and has 
not been remedied, he shall, within sixty days . bring a 
civil action . . . to set aside the invalid election.” 

ities LV s(and) the Kennedy-Ervin proposal) then provides 
that this post-election procedure shall replace all other rem- 
edies for setting aside union election results. But it also pro- 
vides that existing rights of union member to protect democ- 
racy in future elections (that is, elections that have not yet 
been completed) shall be preserved. Senator John Kennedy 
explained the theory of what is now Title IV by saying, “Prior 
to the day of an election an individual can sue ig) 2) Siipuiwe 
[court]. The day after an election the Secretary of Labor as- 
sumes jurisdiction.” 

When the Kennedy-Ervin bill, with these provisions, was 
reported to the Senate in April 1959, several Senators, led by 
Senator McClellan, pointed out that it offered no afhrmative 
protection for union members’ democratic rights; and urged 
that it should. Echoing what the American Civil Liberties 
Union had been saying for seventeen years, Senator McClellan 
proposed a union members’ “Bill of Rights” and argued: 


“If we want fewer laws—and want to need fewer laws—pro- 
viding regulation in this field, we should start with the basic 
things. We should give union members their inherent constitu- 
tional rights, and we should make those rights apply to union 
membership as well as to other affairs of life. We should protect 
the union members in those rights. By so doing we will be giving 
them the tools they can use themselves.” 


77-14 FOR A BILL OF RIGHTS 
Senator McClellan’s Bill of Rights was debated briefly, put 


to a vote and carried—by a one-vote majority (47 to 46). Soon 
after, McClellan and other Senators recognized certain defects 
in it; for example, it provided that members’ rights might be 
protected only by suit of the Secretary of Labor. Senator 
Kuchel, who had voted for McClellan’s Bill of Rights, pointed 
out that it would be “in the interest of justice” to let a union 
member whose rights have been infringed bring suit himself 
rather than force him to rely upon the Secretary of Labor. 
Kuchel, together with Senators Clark, Anderson, Church, Neu- 
berger, Gore, Cooper, Javits and Aiken, proposed to revise the 
Bill of Rights by including this and other improvements. As 
Senator Clark remarked, the revision .‘‘takes the Federal 
bureaucracy out of this bill of rights and leaves its enforcement 
to union members, aided by the courts.” A revised and im- 
proved Bill of Rights was then adopted by the Senate 77 to 14. 

The “Bill of Rights,” as revised, is now Title I of the Act. 
It guarantees union members certain democratic rights and 
permits any union member whose rights have been infringed 
to bring suit for appropriate relief. The key guarantee, in the 
first paragraph of Title I, provides that every member of a 
labor organization “shall have equal rights” to nominate candi- 
re 
MEBA History: concluded from p. 9 
to District 2 (the former BME). 

MEBA oppositionists argue that shipping companies prefer 
to deal with former BME officials. In 1959, these critics of the 
offcialdom report, District 2 (former BME) had only three 
contracts. By 1962, it had 29 companies under contract with 
101 ships and 2,200 claimed members. In 1949, the MEBA 
was annoyed by the BME as a nagging fleabite. By 1964, many 
MEBA members fear that the dog is being consumed by the flea. 


dates, to vote in elections and refgrendums, and to partici 
in the business of membership meetings, subject to reason 
rules and regulations. ; 
Upon this guarantee is based the claim for federal jud 
protection of union members’ rights in elections and for 
integrity of union membership meetings and referend 
Several cases arose in which union members attempted to 
tect union democracy on the strength of this guarantee. 
instance: 
e A bylaw meeting of 2,000 members of Musicians’ Local 
voted niné to one to adopt certain bylaws. One of them sin 
preserved the existing system of secret, in-person ballotin 
union elections. Another provided for pre-election registra 
of voters. The local officials who had opposed the two 
posals, appealed to officials of the parent Federation to nu 
them. The Federation officials did so. Rank and file mem: 
went to court, pointing out that the officials’ arbitrary ac 
violated the integrity of their local’s bylaw membership n 
ing and infringed their rights of participation in that meet 


PAINTERS 
e A member of Painters’ Local 892 complained, within 
union, that the local’s election procedures made the castin! 
ballots a useless act; for the ballot booth was open on. 
side; employer-appointed stewards, foremen and others int 
dated voters by looking and even walking into the booth 
voters were required to hand their completed ballots, ul 
closed, to a union official. His complaints were turned dows 
the union, and the member himself was suspended from 
union rights as reprisal for having “intimated” that elect 
were stolen. He went to court, arguing that election proced! 
infringed members’ right to vote; 
e Several members of Painters’ District Council No. 9 (inc 
ing an entire local union) brought suit to prevent the floos 
of District Council elections with the votes of thousand! 
persons who were not in fact members of the District Cou! 


claiming that the flooding of the elections infringed the ni 
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bers’ rights to vote. 


| 
IRONWORKERS | 
e In an election conducted by Iron Workers’ Local 46, a ul 
official stole the ballot box at gun-point, kept it overnight, | 
broke open the lock. The next day he produced a ballot | 
unlocked, stuffed with ballots which did not appear td 
genuine. A rank and file group brought suit immediately 
fore the election could be completed, claiming that this | 
cedure infringed their rights to vote; 
LONGSHOREMEN | 
e The President of Longshoremen’s Local 920 (I.L.A,)| 
nounced, at a nominations meeting, a new, arbitrary cligil 
requirement designed to bar his one rival, opposition candi 
Three members bought suit claiming that the new “req| 
ment” violated the union’s bylaws and infringed their r. 
to nominate candidates. 
MACHINISTS 
e The Machinists’ Union officialdom submitted some 47 | 
posed constitutional amendments to its members to be w 
upon, by referendum, as a single package and accompanied 
submission with a (false) announcement that the amendni 
were “mandatory” to comply with the law. A group of 1 
bers and local unions brought suit claiming that their r} 
to vote in referendums had been infringed. 

These were some of the suits that arose under Title 
some, rank and file members won; in others, they lost. 
of those cases were still pending on appeal when the Sup 
Court announced its decision in Calhoon v. Harvey. The 
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}L: continued from p. 10 
jented by all these cases is substantially the same: whether 
on members have the right to sue in a federal court, under 
e I, to protect their guaranteed rights to vote in elections 
referendums, to nominate candidates, to participate in 
gtings. And that, too, was the issue presented and decided, 
atively, in Calhoon. 
jin the Calhoon case the union had amended its constitu- 
and bylaws to bar most members from nominating any 
lidate at all. One bylaw barred each member from nom- 
jing anyone but himself. Other amendments to the consti- 
pn prevented even that self-nomination. One amendment 
vided that only persons who had already served as fulltime, 
(l ofhcials could be candidates for top offices; other amend- 
its placed extraordinary barriers to eligibility for any other 


peveral members brought suit to invalidate these amend- 


ts, pointing out that they deprived unionists of federally 
t-anteed rights to nominate candidates. 


each of these cases (including Calhoon), the union argued 
that members had to wait until after the elections or refer- 
fums had been completed and then complain to the Secre- 
j of Labor. In referendums and union meetings cases, this 
jld be small comfort since the Secretary exercises no powers 
h regard to them. In elections, this principle would be 
icely more comforting since it might mean no remedy until 
yyears or more after the completion of an election. Even that 
{lequate remedy is only occasionally available, for it depends 
jn the Secretary’s discretionary whim. And that argument, 
ng now been accepted by the Supreme Court, is unfortu- 
| ly the law of the land. 

Che key question is the interpretation of Title I guarantees 
fequal rights.” Reasonably interpreted it would seem to 
in that certain rights are definitely guaranteed to members 
filly. But the Supreme Court has declared that it means 
hing of the kind, but merely that voting, nominating, and 
/other rights shall be “equal.” As it says in the Calhoon 
sion, “Plainly, [the Title I guarantee] is no more than a 
mand that members and classes of members shall not be 
-iminated in their right to nominate and vote.” That is a 
like saying that because the Declaration of Independence 
s that all men are endowed with certain inalienable rights, 
serts nothing more than inalienability. 

{he Court’s interpretation, in other words, allows the 


BOOK BRIEF 
Tiner’s Life: An Autobiography, by John Brophy. 1964. 
ipp- University of Wisconsin Press. $7.50 


Brophy led a progressive opposition to John L. Lewis 
tran against him for union president in 1926. Brophy’s 
unt seems like a report on current events. 


ln December, the tellers in the international office announced 
that Lewis had won by a vote of about 170,000 to 60,000. No- 
body was surprised by the outcome, but I was a little surprised 
hat they had admitted to that large a vote for me. 

The constitution provided that the tellers’ report be published, 
with figures for each local union. At the international conven- 
jion in February, 1927, I demanded that this be done, but it was 
May before I received the accounting. Reading the report, [| 
sould see the reason for the delay: it would take time to cook 
the figures that thoroughly. For example, in the anthracite Dis- 
ict 1, out of a reported membership of 9,262, 8,466 votes 
vere counted for Lewis and 232 for me. District 7, also anthra- 
“ite, gave Lewis 3,483 votes out of 3,704, and I got 9. More 
antastic was the vote in District 20, Eastern Kentucky. The 
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qualifying adjective, ‘equal,” to swallow and destroy the noun, 
“rights,” which it qualifies. As a result, instead of equal rights, 
union members are allowed nothing more than a “right” to 
equality with other members in nominating, voting, and at- 
tending meetings. Even at that, some members are more “equal” 
than others, since (under the MEBA’s constitutional amend- 
ments) some can nominate candidates while others cannot. 


y the Court’s interpretation, union members are barred 
from complaining of unfair procedures. And so, in Musi- 
cians’ Local 802, members complained that their Title I rights 
were infringed when the International arbitrarily nullified a 
membership meeting decision to adopt bylaws. But the Court 
of Appeals declared, following the Calhoon decision, that 
“As long as no claim is made that provisions of the consti- 
tution and by-laws are being applied in such a way as to deny 
equality in voting, there is nothing in Section 101 which 
authorizes consideration of those documents.” And so it goes: 
the Calhoon decision appears to be so sweeping as to destroy 
all substantive rights of union members with regard to elections, 
referendums, and membership meetings—in short, with regard 
to the government of their unions. A member is thus left with 
few rights in union government that a bureaucratic ofhcialdom 
is bound to respect. 


ARE STATE COURTS STILL AVAILABLE? 

But what about State court jurisdiction? Traditionally State 
courts have protected those members’ rights that are prescribed 
by the union’s own constitution. State court protection of 
these rights seems to be explicitly preserved by Title IV. To 
the plaintiffs in Calhoon this would be little help, since their 
rights to nominate candidates were destroyed by the union 
constitution. But to other union members, like the I.L.A. 
longshoremen, complaining of an arbitrary “requirement” im- 
posed in violation of the union constitution and bylaws—this 
might remain a last ray of hope. That is why the Supreme 
Court’s remark that Title IV procedure is the “exclusive 
method” for protecting electoral rights seems especially hurt- 
ful. For, if it means what it seems to say, the Court has de- 
stroyed not only the democratic rights which Congress sought 
to guarantee under Title I but also those rights which State 
courts consistently protected, long before the 1959 Act was 
passed. 

All in all, the Calhoon decision takes away legal protec- 
tions which Congress tried to give union members and marks 
a sudden setback for union reform and democracy. 


district paid per capita on one member for the first six months 
of 1926, and on none at all for the last six months, during which 
the vote was taken. But sixteen locals, with an alleged mem- 
bership of 2,68614, cast 2,68614 for Lewis and none for Brophy, 
indicating a membership not only of impressive unanimity, but 
also of such good health and intensity of interest that not one 
man failed to come out to cast his ballot. 


I was able to check the actual vote sent in to the national 
office from five locals in District 5 and compare it with the 
national report. The actual vote was: Lewis, 487; Brophy, 635. 
The reported vote was: Lewis, 1,473; Brophy, 158. Thus in only 
five locals, Lewis was given 986 stolen votes and I was robbed 
OL4] lane 


Nobody can ever prove who won the election of 1926, because 
the evidence can never be secured. ‘Those reports that were not 
falsified in the locals were taken care of by agents of the inter- 
national office. But the vote-stealing is so obvious and flagrant 
in the official report itself that the inference that Lewis would 
not have won without stealing votes is a defensible one . . . it 
was contrary to union custom to take such a matter into the 
courts, which I could not have afforded to do anyway. 


THE MARITIME JUNGLE 


Before the coming of unionism, men who sailed ships 
and handled cargo eked out a grubby near-living at the level 
of indentured servants. It took a labor movement to bring 
them into the human family and win a measure of freedom. 
But the waterfront and the sea are still rough places to work; 
and unions live in a jungle of rival predators where democracy 
must fight hard to survive. 

Cargo is trucked to piers under jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association, first union to be expelled 
from the AFL for racketeering; it has since been reinstated 
without reports of any drastic internal shakeup. On the West 
Coast, longshoremen are members of Harry Bridges’ Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, expelled 
from the CIO for following the Communist Party line. 


On board ship, unlicensed crews are represented by two 
bitter rivals: 1. The National Maritime Union (Joe Curran, 
President) is the most powerful of all the seafaring unions and 
dominates the East Coast. The NMU rose with the CIO in 
the thirties and drove the old corrupt AFL union off the East 
Coast. 2. The Seafarers’ International Union (Paul Hall, 
President) was founded by the AFL in its war with the CIO 
to block the advance of the NMU. On the West Coast, its 
affiliate, the Sailors Union of the Pacific, dominates shipping. 
On the East Coast, the SIU is overshadowed by the NMU; but 
the battle between these two unions of unlicensed seamen is 
unrelenting. 


Each of the three major unions of licensed ships’ officers 
has its own defined jurisdiction. 1. ‘The American Radio Asso- 
ciation, of radio operators. 2. The Masters, Mates, and Pilots, 
the union enrolling deck officers who are responsible for navi- 
gation and who have general authority over the crew. 3. The 
Marine Engineers Beneficial Association, the union of engin- 
eers responsible for the mechanical job of keeping the ships 
going. 

An unlicensed crew may be NMU; it may be SIU. But these 
three unions (ARA; MMP; MEBA) have organized the licensed 
officers of most shipping companies. The officers’ unions, each 
taken separately, are smaller and poorer and under constant 
pressure from the two more powerful unlicensed unions. If 
either the SIU or the NMU could dominate the officers’ 
unions, it would have a powerful weapon against the other; 
in a crisis any union which controlled the officers might destroy 
the other. For example, if one unlicensed union struck against 
a shipping company, its rival could sail the ships, if it could 
provide mates, engineers, and radio operators. 

And so, the licensed officers’ unions face the ever-present 
danger of being overwhelmed. Both the SIU and the NMU 
prepare for the possibility of all-out warfare by lining up 
their own reserves of licensed officers. 

The MEBA’s early struggle for survival against the SIU- 
created BME is reported elsewhere in this issue of UDA. 
Since then, MEBA national officials have cast their lot with the 
SIU and act consistently with it. The major union of deck 
officers, the Masters, Mates, and Pilots, is now desperately 
fighting for its integrity and independence. Last year, the 
MMP met in emergency convention to map out a campaign of 
self-defense. It was threatened from all directions: 

1. District 2, MEBA (formerly BME-SIU) had organized 
its own afhliate to take in deck officers, the Associated Maritime 
Officers. 


2. The Teamsters organized its own Marine Officers Asso- 
ciation to enroll mates and engineers on the rivers. 


3. The NMU acquired its own union of officers whe 
accepted the affiliation of the Brotherhood of Marine Offi 
a small union of mates and engineers formerly affiliated 
District 50 of the United Mine Workers. The BMO 1S loc 
on as a potential threat even though the MMP negotiate 
agreement with the NMU to concede all newly orga 
deck officers to the MMP. | 

4. In Canada, the SIU has launched a new BME typ; 
operation by chartering a Canadian Marine Officers Uy 
for mates and engineers. | 

The MMP is one union where, in recent years, a rank 
file movement succeeded in winning the battle of demo 
and beating back corruption. In 1953, a reform eae | 
organized in New York MMP Local 88 and, in the spir 
those days, its leaders were promptly expelled. But they | 
up the fight. In 1958, the President of Local 88, who | 
expelled them, was found guilty of selling jobs and wen; 
jail. The reformers won reinstatement through the State Co| 
took control of Local 88 and helped restore democratic rii 
in the International. Now the MMP fights for survival. Ww 
the MMP goes, so goes maritime union democracy. 

An important base for democracy in maritime alr 
exists among the licensed personnel, particularly in the M 
and in the American Radio Association. On January 28, | 
two unions jointly called for the unification of all unioni 
licensed officers into a single federation. They appealed to} 
following unions for a conference to discuss merger: 

Marine Engineers Beneficial Association 

Radio Officers’ Union 

Staff Officers’ Association 

Brotherhood of Marine Officers. 

All these unions are AFL-CIO afhliates. If they combi; 
the new union would represent a real power with 25, 
30,000 members, enough to defend its integrity and enoug| 
safeguard its rights. Instead of remaining a pawn in | 
struggle between the two unions of unlicensed seamen, , 
officers could become a new force for decent unionism. | 

Meanwhile there is still the maritime jungle. | 

} 
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POSTPONEMENT FOLLOWED BY DELAY 

If a reformer protests against an illegal union election 
he must go to the Secretary of Labor who might act, bu 
only after the election is over when the illegally elect 
ofhcials have usually been installed. First, however, t 
reformer must have exhausted his internal ‘‘remedie 
which might take as long as three months. The ae | 
of Labor may take another two months before going i 
court. By the time a trial in District Court is complet 
and a new election held, the illegally elected officers oft 
have served out most of their term with time enough 
use their power to smash opposition. 

In the fiscal year 1964, the Secretary supervised electi | 
reruns in six locals after court order. Remember that fiv 
months might have already elapsed before the Secretat 
even filed court suit. Then, note in the following case 
how long before new elections were conducted. 
date of new 

election 
January 9, 196 


union 
ILA Local 1752 
Hod Carriers Local 


date suit filed 
July 9, 1962 


1191 April 12, 1963 May 9, 1964 
‘Teamsters Local 

19] April 19, 1963 June 13, 196: 
Guards and 

Watchmen July 30, 1963 March 20 an 


April 14, 196 
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§ In April, Harry Van Arsdale, President of the New York 
ntral Labor Council, called for a Congressional investigation 
racket “unions.” He was referring to bogus labor organiza- 
mms set up by grafters to sign sweetheart agreements with 
ployers, ward off legitimate unionism, and hold down wages. 
return, the boss gives the racket operators control over dues 
jd welfare funds. Mr. Van Arsdale’s demand is surely a praise- 
irthy effort. Unfortunately, its implementation depends upon 
jngressional action and that takes time, much time. 

] Meanwhile under other auspices, important investigations 
pcrookedness have already begun in New York City. Mr. Van 
sdale has the opportunity of acting quickly without waiting 
jon anyone. So far he has not seized the chance. 

| There have been serious charges of corruption in two 
)L-CIO unions close to him as Council affiliates. Van Arsdale 
§ not yet commented. While he calls upon others to investi- 
e other corruption in other unions he, in turn, is called 
jon to investigate two of his own unions; which seems only 
Ir. (See telegram to Van Arsdale in this issue.) 
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NVESTIGATING CORRUPTION IN NEW YORK 
PAINTING TRADE AND BUILDING SERVICE 


In the Painting Industry: In a Grand Jury probe of New 
York City painting contracts, union representatives have been 
accused of taking bribes in a conspiracy to rig bids. Union 
officials, called before the Jury, refused to waive immunity and 
testify freely. One is a member of Mr. Van Arsdale’s CLC Ex- 
ecutive Council. 

In Building Service: Three officials of Local 32-E of the 
Building Service Employees International Union have just been 
convicted of taking money from employers to tolerate sub- 
standard wages and working conditions. 

In the course of these two scandals, Mr. Van Arsdale has 
not yet noted whether, in line with his public position on 


exposing rackets, he welcomes these particular exposures. Nor 


has he called upon good union members to cooperate with 
authorities in uncovering corruption in the painting industry 

and perhaps elsewhere. 
For more than five years, a reform movement in Painters’ 
District Council 9 has called for a change. Its most prominent 
(continued on p. 3) 


A Leader Removed 


The story below is reprinted from the April 30 issue of 
pnt Lines, official internal publication of the U.S. Agency 
| International Development. It describes the heroic role 
)Carleton H. Faler, wounded in the bombing of the Sai- 
1 Embassy. The AID, however, does not record that 
Jer had been General Vice President of the United Paper- 
kers and Paperworkers, AFL-CIO, elected at the union’s 
wention in 1960. But he had been the candidate of a reform 
svement, campaigning for democracy, for a public review 
urd, and for an ethical practices code in opposition to the 
ininistration of International President Paul Phillips. Al- 
pugh the reformers won nine out of nineteen votes on the 
lecutive Board, Phillips used his single vote majority to 
nove Faler from office and to destroy the opposition. It was 
er he was removed that Faler went to work for AID. This, 
mn, is the kind of leader who is driven out of union office 
bureaucrats, leaving the field free for self-seeking careerists. 


'Editor’s Note: Carleton H. Faler, AID Labor Advisor 
ose first-hand report of the March 30 bombing of the Sai- 
1 Embassy appeared in the April 15 issue of Front Lines, 
s been commended by both the AID Administrator David 
‘Bell and Vietnam Mission officials. Following are excerpts 
'm correspondence praising Faler’s courage and sense of 
y. 
'U. Alexis Johnson, Deputy Ambassador of the U.S. Mis- 
n in Saigon, wrote to Ambassador Bell expressing “the Em- 
sy’s appreciation and my personal admiration for the cour- 
‘and spirit of sacrifice which . . . Faler demonstrated on... 
day of the Viet-Cong bomb attack against the Embassy. 
“ .. Although severely bruised and victim of multiple lac- 
(continued on p. #) 


ELIMINATING LABOR’S MEN OF COURAGE 


A Rank and Filer Expelled 


Mr. Van Arsdale’s determination to root out corruption 
could have found a second constructive application in another 
Council-affliated AFL-CIO union: Local 32-E, Building Serv- 
ice Employees International Union. His intercession, even 
this late, might still be useful in winning a small measure of 
justice for one victimized union reformer who needs help 
badly to get the pension rights he lost fighting racketeers. 

In May, just three months after Van Arsdale’s admonition 
to Congress, three Local 32-E officials were convicted of taking 
bribes. ‘They are: Vincent Ricciardi, Vice President; Fred 
Meyer, Recording Secretary; and Stanley Unger, Secretary 
‘Treasurer. 

According to the jury verdict, the three had simply sold 
out their members for common cash. For the building owners, 
it was a bargain; they bought the right to keep wages below 
standard. The victims were superintendents, maintenance 
men, elevator operators, and other service workers who make 
up the membership of 32-E in the Bronx. 

Local 32-E has suffered long from racketeers. It was 
chartered originally by racketeer George Scalise who became 
the union’s International President in 1937 with the help of 
gangsters. In 1939, with Scalise’s aid, Thomas Lewis was in- 
stalled as Local President. Lewis lasted until 1953 when he 
was shot and killed in a gang war over control of welfare 
funds and other perquisites. The officials who succeeded 

(continued on p. 2) 
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CORRUPTION IN PAINTING (continued) 


were rigging bids on city jobs. He emphasized that he had won 
awards by legitimate low bidding without sanction of any 
criminal combine; and he had refused to pay off city inspectors 
and union representatives. 

And so, six months later, just when Harry Van Arsdale was 
demanding investigations elsewhere, the Grand Jury opened 
its hearings on corruption in the New York painting industry. 
By June, 1965, contracts were cancelled, several companies 
barred from city work, and a group of employers indicted. 

Press reports, Grand Jury testimony, and private comment 
by union members all pointed to the combination of corrup- 
tion that has been a pattern in the building trades for more 
than half a century, the alliance between corrupt city ofhcials, 
degenerate union representatives, and crooked employers to 
milk the public treasury. In this instance, city tenants and 
working painters were the indicated victims. 

Each year, the New York City Housing Authority spends 
about $7,000,000 to repaint apartments in municipally owned 
projects. Contracts are awarded by public bidding. The inves- 
tigation indicated that this work had been grabbed oft by 
contractors who secretly agreed on bids and forced out legiti- 
mate competition. The suggested pattern of conspiracy had 
first been exposed in big city construction at the end of the last 
century. It had been revived over and again by new partici- 
pants, proving that in the Building Trades they learn from 
history. 

e Crooked contractors parcel out work among themselves 
by assigning first one then another to be the low “bidder.” 


e Work performed is substandard in gross violation of 
required specifications. (In painting this means cheap paints of 
low quality, speed-up of workers and sloppy work, stealing 
paint by using fewer coats than prescribed.) 

e Inspectors, other city officials and union representatives 
get their cut for overlooking violations. 

e Legitimate bidders are squeezed out, first by “gentle” 
methods; then, roughly. 

Honest bidders find it difficult to submit legitimate low bids, 
because they figure on meeting quality requirements. But 
crooked bidders know in advance that they can get by with 
shoddy work. 

If an outsider somehow manages to squeak in, he soon 
discovers how odd and shifting are the criteria employed by 
inspectors. If a member of the secret ring completes a job, the 
inspector, in a jolly mood, overlooks cracks and peels, or wet 
and greasy spots, encrusted globules, marks, and scratches, and 
big blotches. How different for the contractor outside the 
charmed circle. The inspector studies his creation with grim 
zeal, submitting it to the rigorous critique of an artist. No 
blemish is too minor to escape his rigid insistence upon per- 
fection. If the job must be done over, and over, and over, 
perhaps that will teach the intruder not to trespass. 

Crooked union officials can add refinements typical of their 
profession. Workers employed by the interloper musi stop to 
prove that their union book is in flawless, paid-up condition; 
that their equipment is well within limits established by written 
agreement or unwritten custom. Sometimes work must stop for 
hours while fine points are clarified. 

e Usually this treatment is enough to ward off any ordinary 
man with a normal tolerance for persecution. But sometimes 
there is the stubborn character like Mr. Graham who must be 
taught a sterner lesson. Gangster brutality takes over. In the 
history of building trades corruption, murder is familiar. In 
liberal New York of 1964 with its civilized restrictions on hu- 
man behavior Graham was badly beaten but survived. 


e For the network of corruption to remain whole, each 
segment must be dependable. If just one of the elements were 
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incorruptible, the whole edifice of graft would fall. So it wou 
if there were honest employers, or honest city officials, or hon¢ 
union representatives. In fact, the structure 1s shaking jt 
because a single employer stood up against racketeers. 

e Crooked union officials must whip their members in 
line by fear, or by favor. On the job, a majority of the met 
bership usually suffers from speed-up, deprived of real unic 
protection at the work place. And they see and hear corrupt 
first hand. Painters knew the facts years before the investig 
tions. Democracy must be crushed to preserve corrupt! 
critics must be driven out of the trade. : 

And now, high officials of Painters District Council 9 a 
called to answer charges. Are these charges justified or no 
Secretary-Treasurer Martin Rarback and President Louis C 
puto were summoned to tell the Grand Jury what they kno 
and to answer accusations. They had their chance to remoy 
the stigma but refused to waive immunity and would not spea 

Here is Mr. Van Arsdale’s opportunity to investigate. TI 
reputation of an important union is at stake. 


CARLETON FALER: (continued) 
erations of face and knees, he gave second consideration to h, 
own need for help in order to help others who needed more. 


“. . Although limping and bleeding, he continued helpir 
to the end and as a result was among the last victims in th 
Embassy to take the ambulance to the hospital. | 

“The magnitude of Mr. Faler’s sacrifice and sense of dui 
to his colleagues can best be appreciated by the fact that tw 
days later he required hospitalization because of complication 
in one knee . . . it will be some time before he can walk withou 
some support from crutches or cane. 

“The very circumstances under which Mr. Faler foun 
himself in Vietnam on 30 March are worthy of special no} 
because they testify to his eagerness to contribute to the U.| 
effort in South Vietnam and to his personal courage. He wi 
transiting from Seoul to Bangkok on 8 March when he wi 
asked if he could prolong his stay in Saigon to carry out a sil 
nificant project of assistance to the Vietnamese Federation ; 
Labor (CVT). | 

“Although Mr. Faler could very well have pleaded inabili 
to change his travel plans and to delay his return to his Was} 
ington office and family, he did not do so. Instead he appli 
unusual skill at coordinating the actions of many officials bo 
on the U.S. and Vietnamese side and was able to carry out tl 
project he was assigned unexpectedly in record time.” 


Adminstrator Bell wrote to Faler, noting Ambassador Joh 
son’s praise, adding “my appreciation for your sacrifices ar 
calmness under hazardous conditions in spite of your own ij 
juries. 


“Your actions reflect credit on all of us who share in AI 
work. Both personally and on behalf of your colleagues in t 
Agency, may I express my admiration for your personal s 
rifice and high sense of duty. 

“May I add our hope from Washington for your spee 
and full recovery from injuries you received in the bomb e 
plosion. 
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Union Democracy in Action 


IN LOCAL 802: 


A 
MUSICIANS’ 


VOICE 


The Musicians’ Voice. is a tabloid newspaper published 
monthly by an opposition movement in New York Musicians’ 
Local 802. When it celebrated its second year in March, 1965, 
someone inserted this ad: “Happy Anniversary from S.J.M."y 
explaining that the initials meant, Starving Jazz Musician. It 
jwasn’t just a wisecrack. 

To the few musicians with long-term jobs, unionism brings 
traditional collective bargianing. Philharmonic players, for ex- 
fample, elect their own union orchestra committee which bar- 
gains with management and negotiates contracts. But only a 
small minority have steady assignments. 

Most musicians scrounge around for a living or leave the 
li eld for other jobs. The profession has never recovered from 
jsound movies, records, and tape. For every job, six players are 
jstanding in line. To get his spot as a “‘sideman” in a band, the 
splayer must be hired by a leader and that immediately involves 
sthe union in odd relationships. For the leader is actually a boss, 
jand yet he is a member of Local 802. 

As middleman, the leader hires sidemen and contracts out 
athe band. Seated in the concert hall, a listener knows a leader 
as the man who gesticulates in intricate patterns to the lilt of 
athe rhythm. But many leaders are really businessmen who spend 


leaders of this type. Some even transact business as corporations. 
slf a leader is a sharp dealer and can induce men to work below 
scale, he might pick up extra business or he might pocket the 
difference. Who knows which it is and whenr 

The American Federation of Musicians has refused to 
recognize leaders as employers and has always refused to bar- 
fgain with them despite a federal court ruling that full-time 
jleaders are employers. Wage scales are simply announced by the 
lunion and presumably “imposed” on the leaders. In theory, 
this device ensures union control over the trade and helps to 
joolice standards. 

| According to the opposition in Local 802, however, the 
Ireality is quite different. Leaders, these critics insist, are at 
junion meetings; when attendance is poor, a few leaders can run 
the show by mustering their sidemen to vote under a watchful 
ye. And, the opposition charges, internal union election cam- 
joaigns have been financed by leaders. The leaders’ control over 
éiobs combined with their influence over union officials have 


fevils of company unionism. 
A musicians’ union struggles along in an overpopulated 


Vittle dance halls and clubs, it is not easy to police union con- 
itions. For a union to survive as a genuine union, its leader- 
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ROUBLES plague the American Federation of Musicians. In 

key centers, over the years, dissatisfaction has erupted into 
open rebellion. In Chicago, three years ago, James Petrillo, un- 
challenged for decades, was unexpectedly defeated for president 
of Local 10 by the opposition slate, Chicago Musicians for 
Union Democracy. Spearheading the organized opposition were 
members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, whose members 
meet one another on the job day after day. ‘This pattern, full- 
time professionals as the axis of insurgency, was repeated in 
New York City, but not quite as successfully. 

New York’s Local 802, largest in the International, has 
always had its share of factionalism. In March, 1963, the most 
widespread continuing oppositional movement took form with 
the appearance of The Musicians’ Voice. Local 802 has some 
28,000 members. (10% of the AFM’s claimed total of 280,000.) 
But only about 5,000 earn a living by playing instruments full 
time or substantial part time. Twenty-three thousand others 
also hold union cards; about half of these make extra money 
by playing a few times a month while holding regular jobs in 
other fields. The rest are just card holders, including lawyers, 
salesmen, insurance brokers, seamen. . . . It is not always clear 
whether the musician practices law or the lawyer practices 
music. A third of the membership keeps instruments, if any, 
safely stored in cases. 


The Voice first came out in a run of 5,000 copies. By the 
following year, when it supported an opposition slate, it reached 
a circulation of 30,000. It is distinguished among labor periodi- 
cals for one simple quality: it is interesting. Unlike the official 
local paper, Allegro, which bulges tediously with bulletins and 
canned labor news, The Voice sparkles. Its contributors, it is 
hard to believe, are not experienced writers but trained instru- 
mentalists. Yet they can turn music, players, and their woes into 
lively reading. 

It was an impressive group of successful musicians that 
decided to publish The Voice. Just to mention some: Johnny 
Parker, leader-musician on the Arthur Godfrey show; Bill Crow, 
jazz bassist with the Gerry Mulligan orchestra; Whitey Mitchell, 
humorist for Down-Beat and a jazz bassist; Willie Rodriguez, 
popular latin and jazz drummer; Al Gurton, Teddy Diamond, 
and Derek Smith, pianists; Murry Rothstein, free-lance trum- 
peter and Voice editor; Jay Cameron, jazz saxophonist with 
many leading jazz bands; Charles McCarty, free-lance trum- 
peter at El Morocco for several years; Bob Dietrich, free-lance 
flute player, occasionally with N.Y. Philharmonic; John Glasel, 
a Yale graduate who became a successful free-lance trumpeter. 

Although The Voice uses a light touch, no flaming invec- 
tives, no thunderous vituperation, its basic message was forth- 
right. It charged that contracts and wage standards were not 
enforced; that kickbacks were common; that sidemen were 
blacklisted for complaining. It reported that some orchestra 
leaders had deducted union tax money from sidemen’s pay- 
checks and pocketed the proceeds. It accused the Administra- 
tion of standing by as the spreading discotheque fad replaced 
live musicians in dance halls and clubs. Some Voice columnists 
ridiculed local officials as inept. Others hinted of darker sus- 
picions. 

(continued on next page) 
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MUSICIANS’ VOICE (continued) 


Active unionists promptly rallied to the opposition. The 
response was so overwhelming that even The Voice editors were 
surprised. The local administration seemed doomed as the rank 
and file massed against it at meetings. 

The Voice requested support at the local’s bylaws meeting 
in September, 1963. Thirteen hundred jammed into Palm Gar- 
dens for the largest local meeting in twenty years. All Voice 
proposals went through. It was no one-shot deal. Later, as the 
oficialdom countermoved and maneuvered, The Voice renewed 
its appeal. In February, 1964, two thousand attended. In May, 
fifteen hundred. Union meetings were controlled by the oppo- 
sition and local elections were due in December. The Adminis- 
tration had no prospect of winning back the disaffected active 
musician; defeat loomed unless it could thwart them. In the 
end, the officials hit upon a formula for survival. 


O UNDERSTAND how the officers could lose the support of 

working musicians and still keep power, we must remember 
the peculiarity of the American Federation of Musicians as a 
union. There are not enough jobs to go around; but that would 
not be unusual. It is a union whose overwhelming majority 
does not earn a living at the trade. In Local 802 the “active” 
members—active in the union or active in the trade—are out- 
numbered six to one. The Administration saved itself by shift- 
ing its base of support from the working musicians to the stay- 
at-home members and occasional performers. The opposition 
could win easily as long as the arena of battle remained mass 
meetings, leaflets, and public debate. But the Administration 
could choose the field and the weapons; it fought out the con- 
flict in the U.S. mails where it alone could afford to buy the 
principal material of warfare: postage stamps. 

In this connection, a digression is necessary into the basic 
constitutional structure of Local 802. 

1. Membership Meetings: Until its supremacy was under- 
mined in 1964, the membership meeting was the highest local 
authority. At certain meetings, the local’s bylaws may be 
amended. If, however, a meeting fails to convene for lack ofa 
quorum, the Executive Board is empowered to act on any mat- 
ter that’s been on its agenda. 

2. The Executive Board: This body, the elected Adminis- 
tration, governs the Local from day to day between member- 
ship meetings. Up to 1963, the quorum requirement for mem- 
bership meetings was 500, a prohibitively large percentage of 
the active membership. Quorums were seldom available and the 
Executive dominated without check. But The Voice succeeded 
in reducing quorum requirements to 250; for a time, then, the 
Executive Board lost control to Voice-dominated meetings. 

3. Membership referendums: Up to 1964, bylaws provided 
for membership mail referendums but under conditions so cum- 
bersome that only the Eexcutive Board could actually initiate 
them. By an odd constitutional quirk, membership meetings 
and referendums are on an equal place of authority. Either can 
adopt resolutions and bylaws with the same binding validity, 
and each can repeal decisions of the other. 

In practice, meetings and referendums are two different 
sources of membership authority, each depending upon differ- 
ent sections of the membership. To the meeting, the active, in- 
terested, alert, working membership comes in person to hear 
debates and decide issues. The referendum draws upon the pas- 
sive, half-interested member, at home, voting by mail. When 
the Administration lost control of meetings, it used referen- 
dums to repeal decisions of the assembled membership. The 
opposition, on the other hand, tried to use its control of meet- 
ings to repeal the decisions of referendums. 

This dual, conflicting authority ended in an uneasy stale- 
mate. The International Executive Board ruled that the elec- 
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tion of officers could be conducted by membership mail referen- 
dums. Later, however, a membership meeting in May, 1964, 
took away the Local 802 Executive Board’s right to initiate ref- 
erendums. As it stands now, local officers are elected by mail 
referendum but cannot themselves initiate a mail referendum, 

Into this dispute, the Executive Board of the American 
Federation of Musicians entered as supreme arbiter. The Voice 
had emerged as the spokesman for active musicians. Local 802’s 
Board had become the representative of a mass of passive card- 
holders. If the Local Executive was divorced from the active 
musician, the International Executive Board is even more 
remote. 

About 25% of the total AFM membership and virtually all 
its professionals are concentrated in a few big locals like New 
York, Los Angeles, Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Dallas 
and Las Vegas. Each local has a maximum of ten votes and not 
more than three delegates at national conventions. But the In- 
ternational claims some 675 locals. Each of these locals is en- 
titled to one delegate for every 100 members (up to the maxt- 
mum of three). Under such a system of unbalanced representa- 
tion, big locals of professional musicians are reduced to an 
impotent minority in conventions dominated by the votes of 
small locals of inactive musicians. Such conventions elect the 
officers and Executive Board of the American Federation of 
Musicians. | 

With this as a guide, let us return to the events of 1963 in 
Local 802. 


ESPONDING to The Voice, the 1,300 members who rallied tc 
R the September, 1963, bylaw meeting voted to reduce the 
Executive Board’s authority and shift power to membership 
meetings. They cut quorums from 500 to 250 and increased by 
law meetings from one per year to three. 

After dealing with the Executive Board, The Voice-con| 
trolled meeting proceeded to increase annual dues from $24 td 
$80 and to repeal a 114% work tax on musicians’ earnings; 
During the next months, The Voice opposition and the Admin| 
istration fought over this dues increase and tax repeal. 

Dues and work taxes are Local 802’s two principal source 
of revenue. In the second quarter of 1964 (a random example 
the Local collected $155,000 in dues and $163,000 in work taxes 
Obviously, under this system, the small minority of full ie | 
workers paid their normal dues and, in addition, a sum in taxe 
equal to the total dues paid by the whole membership. Eacll 
member has one vote but some votes cost six times as much a 
others. At $24 a year, dues are low by any union standard. B} 
raising dues for all members and ending the tax, Voice sun 
porters intended to remedy what they considered an injustic} 
to professional musicians. The working musician financed thy 
union with his taxes while the inactive member might contr 
it with a bargain $24 vote. But The Voice did not calculate o 
what would follow. 

By October, a Voice editorial dealt with a rising resistance 


to the dues rise: 

Of course for those members who were working unreported jobs an 
not paying the 114% tax, this does represent an increase but they no 
must pay what they were getting away with all these years. Thus they’ 
still ahead of the game. For those members who are not employed in othe 
industries and are earning less than $2,000 per year, the new dues will be 
hardship. Our union should provide financial assistance to these membe: 
to enable them to retain their membership. . . . Most members who ar 
protesting against the dues increase are really protesting the the pre 
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policies of our union, They would accept the increase as part of the profe 
sional revolution that is sweeping the country if they felt that they we 
getting a fair shake on those job opportunities that exist. 


Which may have been true, but it failed to stanch the flo 
of protests. The Administration seized its advantage and ini 
ated a mail referendum to repeal the action of the membershi 
meeting. After The Voice lost a court battle to enjoin the vo 
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NEW HAVEN MUSICIANS 


ia After the impressive performance of the New York 
oice, a group of New Haven, Connecticut, musicians fol- 
»wed its lead in their Local 234. In October, 1964, they pub- 
shed the Musicians Voice of New Haven as a monthly news 
etter. Its first issue explained their aims: 

Our intention is to change Local 234 from an ineffective 
nion, which it is today, into a genuine representative of the 
tive musician, controlled by him, a real democratic union 
hich will truly carry out the objective stated in our Con- 
itution . “to advance the individual and collective in- 
‘Tests of its members” and those members are defined in 
us article as “musicial instrumentalists” which clearly 
1eans acitve players and does not mean a contractor, 1.e., an 
mployer, whose interests are the opposite of the sideman. 


SICIANS’ VOICE (continued) 


the referendum reached the expected result. The dues in- 
se was repealed and the work tax restored Lvenls3,936-0,00 2. 
| more significant than the arithmetical outcome, the Ex- 
ive Board had discovered in the referendum a protective 
d against the hostility of the active musicians. It moved 
nptly to change the whole system of electing officers. 


P To 1964, Local 802 had always chosen officers by in-person 
membership voting. A member came to the polls, identi- 
himself, and cast a ballot. Al Manuti, the incumbent, had 
the presidency in precisely such an election in 1953 and 
led back oppositions in 1960 and 1962 in voting machine 
ting. But by 1964 he faced almost certain defeat, and his 
vd acted to change the rules. In December, 1963, it initiated 
ferendum with two prongs aimed against the active musi- 
3: 1. ‘To abolish voting by machines and replace it with vot- 
py mail, and 2. to forbid membership meetings from chang- 
this new method. In February, 1964, a mail referendum 
pted mail elections 12,654 to 2,206. The Voice spoke ironic- 
about a mail order union. 
‘Local 802 bylaws, as described, allowed membership meet- 
to repeal the results of referendums, and vice versa. Before 
iw method of voting could take effect, two opposition spokes- 
Murray Rothstein and Al Gurton, sought to nullify the 
rendum at the May bylaw meeting where they proposed 
o repeal the February referndum, and 2. In the event of an 
jion by mail, to require in-person registration in advance of 
voting. 
This counterposition of an opposition which defended the 
ority of membership meetings to an Administration which 
ted upon the authority of mail referendums became a strik- 
example of the difference between democracy and mere 
voting. 
bAt meetings, and only there, musicians come together, hear 
ysing spokesmen, and weigh facts from different viewpoints. 
{king musicians normally see one another only in small 
ps. The majority of non-working musicians seldom run 
jss other union members. 
|The only other regular bond between member and union 
de official newspaper, Allegro. As in all union publications, 
Administration monopolizes the columns, prints its own 
fires in assorted statesmanlike postures, lauds its own ac- 
4, endorses its own opinions with enthusiasm. At best, the 
psition is locked out. At worst, it is calumniated without a 
hce to reply in a newspaper paid for with its own dues. 
os official communications, with the same monolithic tone, 
financed out of the treasury. But an opposition in Local 802 
hardly afford to reach a scattered membership by mail. 


jainly not often. To get one piece of modest literature into 


The New Haven Voice supported a full slate of candi- 
dates against the incumbents and succeeded in electing its 
man for Vice-President 273-212. But in the contest for Presi- 
dent, as in the other contests, the Administration won, but 
narrowly, 257-229. 

William Winnick, editor of the New Haven Voice, pro- 
posed the adoption of an “‘Anti-Reprisal Law’ which was 
adopted by the local’s membership meeting on November 9. 
‘The text reads: 

Any contractor found guilty of limiting or curtail- 
ing the employment of a member because of said mem- 
ber’s exercise of free speech, or his expressed opinions 
on matters pertaining to working conditions or union 
affairs, shall be fined not less than $100 for each offense, 
and upon conviction a third time, shall be expelled from 
the Federation. 


the homes of all members costs about $3,000. And that is only 
a single mailing. 

By changing the voting rules, the Administration moved 
the arena of contest out of the range of effective democracy 
and turned the power of decision over to an uninformed, dis- 
persed electorate with which it alone could communicate effec- 
tively. ‘he referendum which on its face seems so perfect an 
instrument of democracy became, under these conditions, a de- 
vice for thwarting it. 

The contest of mail referendum vs. in-person voting was 
finally resolved after complicated legal maneuvering and inner 
union jockeying: 

e@ The Executive Board refused to place the Rothstein-Gurton 
motion for in-person voting and registration on the agenda for 
membership action. 

e@ The Voice won a Federal court order forcing a vote at the 
May meeting (1,500 present) where the mail referendum was re- 
pealed by a nine to one majority. 

e@ But Manuti appealed to the AFM International Executive 
Board which ruled in his favor for the mail referendum elec- 
tion. 

@ A Musicians Voice Emergency Committee filed suit to upset 
the AFM ruling but suffered defeat when both the federal dis- 
trict court and the circuit court of appeals refused to accept 
jurisdiction. 

ND so the stage was set for electing officers by mail referen- 
AS in December, 1964. The Voice endorsed a full slate of 
opposition candidates and increased its press run to 30,000. 
During the campaign, The Voice fought successfully at mem- 
bership meetings to forbid performances before segregated audi- 
ences. It supported a Paymaster Plan for musicians in single 
club performances. They are now paid by the band leader, a 
method which reinforces all the evils that curse the profession: 
kickbacks, crooked handling of work tax, below scale payments. 
Under The Voice-endorsed plan, leaders would pay into a 
union-controlled fund which would pass the money on to the 
performer or even pay him in advance. A membership meeting 
endorsed the plan but the Executive Board failed to put it into 
operation. 

The union controls a big trust fund for subsidizing free 
performances. The Voice accused the Administration of using 
the fund to provide lucrative jobs for its own henchmen; it 
called for an elected rank and file committee to control trust 
fund assignments. 

Another controversy raged over the status of band leaders 
when a group of leaders sued in federal court for status as em- 
ployers. At heavy legal expense the union fought their demand 
but the leaders won their case and the union must presumably 
bargain with them as employers. The Voice continued to charge 

(continued on next page) 
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SEAFARERS AND THEIR UNION MEETINGS 


The author of the following letter is a working seaman, a 
member of the American Radio Association. He points up, 
from his own standpoint, some of the special problems of de- 
mocracy in seafaring unions. 


In a recent nationwide publication there appeared an ad 
by the Clark Equipment Company. “Once it took a whole crew 
of men a week to pack cargo aboard a Matson Lines Ship. . . . 
Now, giant Clark van carriers do it in 18 hours.” 

The type of progress illustrated here has had a dramatic 
and generally unsuspected effect on democracy in seafaring 
unions. 

Good labor people usually react wryly—with reason, from 
the traditional stand point—to any suggestion that rank-and- 
file activity might cut into the union member’s home life. A 
little sacrifice of home life is necessary to the health of any 
shoreside union. In fact, labor people may even concede that 
pressure is sometimes necessary to get the rank-and-filer to at- 
tend union meetings, for his own good and that of the move- 
ment. 

But to the working seafarer of today any such pressure 
looks like a hostile move aimed at the most vulnerable and at 
the same time the most coveted part of his existence. This is 
true not because the mariner has any special aversion to union 
activity, but because any activity at all which cuts into his few 
precious hours at home must be avoided like the plague. 

Let’s consider a fairly typical merchant seaman employed 
aboard a vessel on a foreign run. His home is situated some dis- 
tance from the U.S. port touched by his ship (a distance of 
hundreds of miles is not unusual). His union hall is at some 
urban location also far from home, and a good distance from 
the ship as well. With the up-to-date loading equipment com- 
mon to U.S. ports, his ship will spend perhaps 48 hours in this 
country. 

Subtract from his shore leave the time he spends going 


through customs-immigration formalities, working in p 
traveling home and back (or making expensive and elabo: 
arrangements to meet his family somewhere nearer the sh 
What is left to the seaman is an experience of home life mar 
by the ticking of the clock—a brief flicker of normalcy, or 
tempted normalcy, between voyages that may last for we 
or months. 


He began following the sea during the forties or fift 
Thanks to battles already won by maritime labor, the pay 
good. Voyages lasted as long as they do now, but freighters t 
spent about a week in port every time they returned to the | 
While this schedule didn’t promise a banker’s life it held 
some prospect of normalcy; and the merchant seaman becanm 
family man. Typically, that’s what he is today. But automat 
has divorced him from his family and married him to his s 


Many of them try to solve the dilemma by quitting t 
job after a few voyages. This allows them to spend some t 
with the family while they “ride” the union’s seniority list 
ward. After a while the list places them in a position to bid! 


another seagoing job at the union hiring hall. | 


But this type of periodic idleness establishes yet ano 
relationship between the seafarer and the union. While: 
worked aboard ship, let us remember, the Hall was the plac 
stay away from. Admonitions from the Hall to engage in ur 
activity ashore—activity whose purpose often couldn't be: 
vealed because it would tip off this or that enemy—had | | 
voked him, at best, to a mild shrug of the shoulders. But ~ 
things are different. The Hall is where the next job is com 
from. The longer this situation lasts, the more the union off 
looks to the seaman like a prospective employer wielding 
portant power. The seaman will now attend membership n| 
ings—which are, in effect, gatherings of unemployed and anx, 
men. At these meetings he will vote the way the union offi 

want him to vote, aad the voting will be unanimous. 


MUSICIANS’ VOICE (contin ued) 


that some bandleaders had been generous contributors to offi- 
cials’ campaign funds, accusing the Administration of squander- 
ing money in a legal battle whose real aim was to protect its 
contributions. (As employers, band leaders are now forbidden 
by law from making such donations.) 


The atmosphere was inflamed when the Administration 
sought to curb meetings and reduce their power to legislate. 
When officials lost control, they summarily adjourned sessions 
for lack of “decorum.” For decades, bylaws had been legally 
adopted by simple majority vote. Abruptly in June, 1964, 
Manuti ruled that such action now required a two-thirds vote. 

The Voice campaigned for employer- -financed hospitaliza- 
tion and welfare plans, for a pension system, for unemployment 
insurance and disability coverage, which were denied to most 
musicians. Its opposition slate, headed by its editor, Murray 
Rothstein, ran professional musicians and had the support of 
full time musicians; a hundred of them volunteered for cam- 
paign activity. 

The incumbent officials had the advantage of entrenched 
position and easy access to the members. On the other hand, 
they had lost contact with music as a profession many years ago. 
Alfred Manuti, president, had been a bassist since 19 in night 
clubs and union orchestras but had been in office since 1953. 
Even that was recent compared to the others. Max Arons, Sec- 
retary, had held office for more than thirty years and was a 
lawyer. Hy Jaffe, Treasurer, an officer for more than twenty 
years. Al Knopf, Vice-President, on the payroll for more than 
twenty-five years. 
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As the campaign went on, votes were swinging to the 0! 
sition, but not quite fast enough. In 1962, 6,000 ‘members | 
pulled levers on voting machines at the union hall. In 2 | 
ber, 1964, 18,000 mailed in ballots. The Administration wal 
elected but it was close. In the race for president, Al Ma 
received 9,941 votes; Murray Rothstein, 7,011. Two minor 
didates drew 1,121 between them. | 

But the newly reelected officialdom was not to enjor 
victory in comfort. On September 11, 1965, less than a 
after the election, Manuti died of cancer. The Voice repo 
a “shabby scuffling for the top job in a crumbling adminil 
tion.” Al Knopf, Vice-President, tried to act like the Presic 
But the Executive Board wanted Secretary Arons. While a | 
fused squabble ran its course, Local 802 was without any | 
president until the AFM International Board intervenec 
install Arons. In that scramble for power and position, the 
Manuti group lost its unity and its dignity. In all this ma 
ering, the membership had no opportunity to make a dec 
choice. Its next opportunity will come in the December | 
elections. 
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Dictatorship degenerates easily into corruption. Democracy in itself is no guar- 
antee of integrity; but with democratic rights, those who have the will, and persist, 
can overcome grafters. These precepts are quintessential to our labor movement; 
for, where dictatorship takes over and corruption is implanted, unions are perverted 
from their basic purpose. 


In two cities, scandals hit the painting of city-owned houses. In San Francisco, 
the painters union comes forward as the only organized force to root out corrup- 
tion. In New York, however, unnamed union officials stand accused of participating 
as partners in a corrupt conspiracy. Rank and file reformers uphold the honor of 
the labor movement in New York by joining the effort to expose crooks in their 
industry. In both cities we are speaking of the same International. In San Francisco, 
there is democracy in action. In New York, there is the attempt to smash union 
democracy. 


A sorry role is played by the top officials of the Brotherhood of Painters 
headed by S. Frank Raftery. They have done nothing in New York, or elsewhere, 
to protect members’ rights. They have done nothing about charges of corruption 
against New York officials. They have done nothing to compel officials to testify 
about graft before a New York grand jury. They have done nothing to enforce the 
AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Code. 


This record of paralyzed passivity in New York contrasts incredibly with the 
performance of the same international officials in San Francisco. On the West 
Coast, they scudded into action, not against dictators and grafters but against the 
very local union leaders who were organizing the fight against these twin evils. 


lin Hard Strike 


) Walls and ceilings were splotched and streaky. Late in 1962, 
sinters in San Francisco complained to their union that work 
public housing projects was substandard and grossly violated 
® city’s own prescribed specifications. Fortunately for the 
ants, this was not New York. The men were members of 
inters’ Local 19, whose leaders and Business Representatives, 
w Wilson, Duane Hellesto, and Morris Evenson, had made 
® local an outstanding section of Bay Area Painters District 
yuncil 8. (Later, the local merged with another to form Local 
; he largest in the Brotherhood of Painters.) 

} Dow Wilson and his associates promptly went to work. 
‘ey checked the projects and discovered that contractors were 
jealing’”’ coats of paint, using one or two coats where two and 
lee were required. Coats were lumpy; nailhead holes showed 
sough, revealing improper sheetrock finishing. In bathrooms, 
@ rough undercoat was exposed, evidence of stealing coats 
fenamel. Where exposed pipes ran through floors and ceil- 
is, the cuts were not patched, leaving gaping holes. 

}None of this sounds unfamiliar to city-dwellers. But Wilson 
#| associates are union leaders, not grafters with a union but- 
|. They wrote indignantly to Gryffyd Partridge, Technical 
ector of the San Francisco Housing Authority, lising specific 
#ects in fifty-five apartments in two projects under construc- 
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» other members of the District Council expressed dismay at 
}campaign of exposure. At a Council meeting, Wilson was 
ly denounced by other union officials for violating “proto- 
}’ in acting publicly and upsetting the painters’ “good rela- 
ships” with the Housing Authority and with other Building 
des unions. But their resistance did not last long. 

|Wilson was not intimidated. At the next Council meetine 
April 4, 1963, he opened his reply with Macbeth, “Fair is 


In this issue of Union Democracy in Action, we record the efforts and struggles 
of the California union painters. 


foul and foul is fair. Hover through the fog and filthy air.” 
Just to be sure, he had brought along more than Shakespeare. 
A rank and file local delegation came too. 

Wilson told the Council that the Housing Authority, in- 
stead of investigating promptly, sent his detailed complaint 
to the offending contractor who hastened, in secret, to repaint 
the defective apartments. Later, an Authority committee got 
around to inspecting the reworked jobs and naturally found 
them flawless. One city inspector and an official paint analyst 
denied that the apartments had been repainted only after the 
complaints, sugesting nastily that the union officials were de- 
liberately making false, irresponsible accusations. 

But the little hoax failed. Wilson insisted that the city’s 
investigating committee instantaneously inspect other apart- 
ments at random, apartments which neither he nor the Author- 
ity had seen before. Over the objections of the contractor and 
his apologists, the committee toured other apartments and 
discovered violations even more flagrant than those cited by 
Wilson. 

After piling up evidence, Wilson changed the atmosphere 
at the District Council and induced it to undertake a campaign 
of enforcing decent painting standards in government housing 
projects. The employers and the Housing Authority resisted, 
refusing to permit the union to inspect projects in progress. 
But when the union threatened to strike, the Authority changed 
its tack. Union inspectors visited the sites and filed 1,700 written 
complaints backed by photographs to forestall covering up 
violations before the city’s official inspectors meandered on to 
the scene. But the union realized that the Authority was drag- 
ging its feet; every tardy move was begrudging and reluctant. 
The District Council filed a strong complaint with the Federal 
Public Housing Authority which paid part of the bills. 

(continued on next page) 
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PAINTERS’ COUNCIL DEMANDS “ONE MAN: ONE VOTE" 
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Painters Local 4 of San Francisco (Dow Wilson, Secretary) 
with its 2,500 members is the largest in the Brotherhood of 
Painters (AFL-CIO) and uses its strength as a remarkable 
force against corruption in industry and for decent working 
standards for its members. But it is compelled to ward off an 
odd assortment of critics and enemies. 

The Local demands simple fair representation in District 
Council 8 and here it confronts its own International official- 
dom as an obstacle. The structure of District Council 8 is 
shaped to prevent painters from running their own affairs, 
reminding us that at opposite ends of the country, New York 
and California, reform movements among painters face strik- 
ingly similar problems. 

In New York City, Frank Schonfeld’s Committee 4gainst 
Corruption revealed that the local District Council 9 has been 
flooded with thousands of non-painters who are members of 
locals only loosely connected to the trade and affiliated to the 
Council with full votes to outvote painters in union elections. 
These are the so-called “autonomous” locals who pay little 
but vote a lot. 

The same device operates in San Francisco where the facts 
were reported by Dow Wilson in two discussion articles, Jan- 
uary and February 1965, in Organized Labor, official paper of 
the local Building Trades Council. On January 25, 1965, he 
wrote: 

“Our District Council [No. 8] is composed of 10 Local 
Unions, only three of which are housepainters locals: Local 4 
of San Francisco; Local 83 of San Fafael; and Local 384 of 
Santa Rosa. Each of these locals has five delegates, with each 
delegate having one vote, irrespective of the size or per capita 
tax paid into the District Council. The three housepainters 
locals in the Council pay over 60% of the per capita tax and 
have only 30% of the votes.” 

In eleven months, these three locals paid $60,000 in assorted 
fees to the D.C. and Wilson went on to explain how these 
variegated ‘autonomous” type locals control the Council. 

“One local union pays $2.60 a month in per capita tax on 
thirteen members and that local union has five delegates and 
five votes. Can you imagine that! Another local pays only 
forty-five skins a month and has five delegates and five votes! 


PUBLIC HOUSING (continued) 

Francis J. McTernan, union attorney, informed the federal 
agency that, “The experience of the union officials with the 
Housing Authorities has indicated such a reluctance to let them 
mspect other units, that they do not have confidence that the 
work will ever be done without the intervention of your agency 
to enforce proper attention to the specifications on the job. 
The vast number of instances where there has been such failure 
to meet specifications indicates that the problem is much 
greater than mere occasional oversight, and it would appear 
that there may be some deliberate attempt to do this job in a 
manner less than specified by the Authority.” 


hen the Federal Public Housing Administration expressed 

its concern, the San Francisco Authority was pressured 
into a new agreement with the union which, on May 9, 1963, 
gave the District Council the right to be present at the final 
inspection of houses prior to occupancy. 

In a letter to the Regional Director of the FPHA on July 12, 
Wilson described how this agreement had turned into a farce, 
“Do you know what happened? We had the so-called inspec- 
tion and I worked for some three days, often with Mr. Evenson 
of the union, and Mr. Radiman of the Housing Authority, 


In fact, let the record show that all seven of the autonomo 
crafts who are affiliated with the Council pay $350 a month 
per capita tax and yet have 35 delegates with 35 votes and t 
housepainters have fifteen delegates and fifeteen votes 1n t 
Council.” 

Wilson and his supporters introduced proposals for equ 
democratic representation based upon a uniform per Cap! 
on the well-established principle of one man, one vote. After 
protracted internal battle, District Council 8 finally submitt 
the resolution to a membership referendum which adopt 
Wilson’s plan 1277-- 379. 

The International’s officialdom, however, would not tol 
ate this simple shift toward democracy. On October 5, 1965, t 
General Executive Board decreed that it would not permit t 
change in District by-iaws. But the California climate seer 
generally unreceptive to crude bureaucracy. The District Cov 
cil, sparked by Local 4, quickly announced that it would fig 
back. By November 23, International President S. Frank R 
erty (who inherited his new job from his father) vacillat 
slightly and assigned General Vice President O. T. Satre to | 
to patch things over. | 

But the California painters were not waiting. In Novemb: 
the first issue appeared of the Bay drea Painters News, a ser) 
monthly tabloid published under the official auspices of Loe 
127. By January it had become a new rallying center for uni; 
democracy, distributing 6,000 copies to the members of # 
painters locals. On December 20, an editorial declared, unc 


| 


the heading, “Power doesn’t scare us. We want our rights,” | 
| 


“If we use the bi-focals of the General Executive Boa 
[of the International] we would conclude the following. Ti 
G.E.B. says you have the right to vote; however, if we do} 
like the way you voted, we will not approve of your votii 
What country do they think we are living in? 


“No! No! Now or never will we ever permit the G.E.Bil 


have that power of crass dictatorship. | 

“It is not our desire to fight with the G.E.B. The choice} 
theirs. Our only desire is to fulfill the obligations that | 
assumed when we were elected to office by our membersh 
and we aim to do that. Come hell or high water.” | 


listing our complaints and after that three days of work 
Housing Authority accepted the job and began to move peo 
in. . 


Plainly, the union’s right to inspect had become only 1 
right to look on passively while its complaints were igno 
and slipshod work accepted by the city. 

Wilson’s letter continued, “It was only upon the thr 
(and, believe me, we would have done so) that the union wor) 
begin picketing the Housing Authority office on Turk Str 
and also strike the job on Site B, that the Housing Author 
in the face of our threat, agreed again that the company wot 
have to go back on the job and bring it up to specificatio 

And he observed, ‘We sit in banquets, engage in ceremo 
pomp, hear beautiful speeches about the sacredness of pu 
funds and then, boom, when we leave the table we are c 
fronted with the naked reality that leaves those beautiful w 
empty of all meaning, empty of ethics, empty of morality.” 

In response to the union’s persisting campaign, the H 
ing Authority scheduled public hearings in October, 1 
Wilson testified on the union’s long war against unscrupul 
employers and indifferent city officials to halt substandard Pp 
jobs on public projects, taking the opportunity of refuting t 


(continued on next p 


N STRIKE—ON TRIAL 


i) After a five-week strike which began on July 1 and ended 
#toriously on August 6, 1965, seven thousand painters in the 
'n Francisco-Oakland Bay Area achieved one of the finest 
jntracts in their trade. Hourly rates rose from $4.47 plus 55¢ 
benefits to $4.72 plus 80c in fringe benefits; on July. E1967, 
cy will be increased to $5.22 plus $1.20 in fringes. Pensions 
gmped from $70 to $150 monthly. Medical and welfare bene- 
> were increased; there were improved vacations and more 
plidays, paid coffee breaks and strengthened contract enforce- 
Jent provisions and grievance procedures. 

The strike was led by Dow Wilson, Secretary of Local 4. 
jilson heads up a movement for internal democracy among 
ty Area painters and has spoken out publicly for reformers 
#ewhere in the union. During the strike he proved skillful 
d effective under pressure, facing opposition from employers, 
jsistance by some area union officials, and hostility from his 
#ternational officialdom. Wilson and his followers could beat 
)ck this combined attack because they had the support of 
nk and file painters, the backing of public opinion, and the 
fsistance of federal law. This, then, is the story of a strike 
ccess and a victory for union democracy. 


painters locals are organized into three separate District 
Councils in the Bay Area: District 8, San Francisco; District 
, East Bay; District 33, Peninsula. Since 1947, these three 
arate Councils have negotiated uniform agreements cover- 
Ig the entire area. On June 30, 1965, a joint agreement be- 
een contractors and painters’ locals in the Bay Area expired 
1d when negotiations began for a new contract, the Councils 
jreed as usual that none of the three would sign up without 
ovisions for a uniform Bay Area agreement. 
_ By the middle of July when the strike was on, officials of 
4 33 violated the pact and negotiated a separate contract. 
he rank and file had not yet voted to accept it.) Wilson and 
her strike leaders bluntly labelled this action “‘strikebreak- 


g.”’ Those responsible for breaking the united front were so . 


fended that they filed charges against Wilson for “slander.” 

Ominously, two other locals voted to return to work without 
rmission from their District Councils, violating the union’s 
-laws and constitution. One local came from Wilson’s home 
istrict 8; the other, from District 16. Wilson and his friends, 
Jl firm and still leading the strike against the employers, 
nounced these locals’ officials as “finks.” They, too, took 
fense and brought additional charges against Wilson. 

Meanwhile, the International was not entirely idle. The 
oller applicator” was a hot issue in dispute. To an outside 

ateur, the roller may look easy to use. When the roller, 
savy with paint and at the end of a long handle, has to be 
‘ted all day every day, the process seems less enjoyable. 
inters charge that the roller is often a serious health hazard. 
‘is difficult to resist the introduction of this device which 
aployers hail because it cuts out jobs, reduces costs, and 
creases profits. In the middle of negotiations, S. Frank Ral- 
ry, International President, issued a press statement support- 
g the employer demand for unrestricted use of “new meth- 
Is.” Wilson’s supporters were convinced that Raftery’s an- 
yuncement undercut the position of Bay Area union negoti- 
ors. (The final agreement prohibited rollers on all “new” 
ork and some other jobs.) 

For a moment, the strike seemed on the verge of collapse. 
ut despite the defections of some officials, picket lines re- 
ained intact, DC 33 painters rejected as inadequate the pro- 
ysed separate agreement and stayed on strike. When the strike 


remained solid, the employers began to surrender in batches. 
First, DC 8, led by Wilson, won a contract with terms sub- 
stantially better than what was offered to DC 33. Soon DC 33 
employers yielded and gave their workers essentially the same 
gains, except on the roller. In DC 16, the contractors’ Associa- 
tion remained obdurate but individual contractors broke away 
to sign separate agreements. (The Association is challenging 
the agreement in court.) 


he strike was over, a remarkable victory under rough con- 

ditions. But Wilson’s troubles were just beginning. His 
enemies in the union were out to get him. 

The International, which took no action against those who 
had undermined a united strike effort, moved to protect Wil- 
son’s opponents. It transferred Local 83 from Wilson’s District 
into District 16. It was this Local that had deserted the strike 
to sign a separate agreement. 

Meanwhile maneuvers against Wilson began. 

The men were back to work but contractors were unhappy 
with many of the concessions they had made to end the strike. 
The International Executive Board now interceded on their 
behalf, summoned a conference of contractors and local union 
officials, and suggested that some terms be renegotiated. But the 
locals would not give away what they had won only after a 
five-week battle. General Representative Fred H. McCabe, of 
the International office, chaired the meetingg. Morris Evenson 
who attended the conference as a representative of Local 4 
charged that one of the employers told the assembled delegates 
that if “you people” got rid of Wilson, “we” will do business 
with you. 

A few days later, two International Representatives showed 
up at Wilson’s Local 4 with a telegram from the General Exec- 
utive Board asserting “original jurisdiction” over charges 
against Wilson. These charges, we remember, stemmed from 
his choice of epithets familiar during strike situations: “fink,” 
“strikebreaker.’’ The telegram, addressed to the Representa- 
tives, ordered: 

“. . . You are directed to make a full investigation . . . if 
following such investigations, you are satisfied that possible 
additional violations of the Brotherhood Constitution exist 
which can be substantiated by witnesses, records, or other evi- 
dence, you are requested to file charges concerning such viola- 
tions with the General Executive Board, with copies served on 
Brother Wilson... .” (continued on next page) 


PR a 5S I ETE EIR SS SD, 
PUBLIC HOUSING (concluded) 


who tried to blame union painters for the shoddy work. 

“It has been suggested, rather crudely at times,” he said, 
“that the fault is the result of poor craftsmanship on the part 
of journeyman painters. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. In fact, the journeyman painters who are now applying 
the third coat of paint are doing a good job as only a good job 
can be done with three coats. The same men could apply two 
coats and all the craftsmanship in the world would not cover 
up the lack of a third coat. Futhermore, our journeymen do 
not wander around the job painting as they please. They paint 
as they are directed, as they are told. They are not given 
the specifications and told to abide by them. The painting con- 
tractor has the sole responsibility in providing leadership on 
this paint job and in no way and under no conditions does the 
union accept the criticism that our journeymen are responsible 
for the painting conditions that exist on this job. The union 
[takes] the position that the specifications should be honored, 
both as a result of its own interest, the interest of the Housing 
Authority, and the interest of the people of San Francisco.” 

Following the hearings, the union won formal, official rep- 
resentation on the final inspection teams. 


STRIKE—TRIAL (concluded) 

With this, a drumhead trial was in the making. The pattern 
is sadly familiar in our labor movement where top officials 
assume arbitrary powers to crush their critics and act as inves- 
tigators, prosecutors, judge, jury, and appeals court. The paint 
ers GEB was willing and experienced enough to begin the 
process with efficiency. 

The International’s GEB was elbowing aside all local inter- 
ference, effectively eliminating the uncertainties of a fair 
trial. In full control, it could be sure that Wilson got the 
kind of justice it was sure he deserved. The GEB was so im- 
partially convinced that Wilson was guilty that it ordered a 
fishing expedition to see what else could be pinned on the 
selected victim of its original jurisdiction. 

This dull picture was brightened up by the elements of 
gumshoe farce. Someone began to shadow Wilson, lacking only 
the bugged Martini olive. Here is what Wilson had to report 
in an open letter to General President S. Frank Raftery: 

“. ..On Monday, October 25, a man dressed in a business 
suit and claiming to be in the employ of the State of California, 
stalked our offices. On being confronted by Business Represen- 
tative Morris Evenson, he stated that he was not at liberty 
to disclose which department of the state he worked for. There- 
fore, he was informed that until he did tell us, he was to leave 
the premises. He then displayed a badge... . 

“The next day, upon leaving the Board of Trustees meeting, 
this same alleged officer of the State of California accosted me. 
At this time he was dressed in working clothes and was carry- 
ing a zippered briefcase . . . open and with a microphone 
dangling. It was obvious that he was there for the purpose of 
‘bugging’ our Board of Trustees meeting. This ‘workman’ 
asked me, ‘Are you Dow Wilson?’ and I replied, ‘Yeh . . . what 
do you want? Say, are you the fellow who was down at our hall 
vesterday?’ He replied that he was. I then asked him who he 
was working for and at first he declined to answer. Then he 
pointed to the papers in his hand, which were five additional 
copies of the charges against me, under a covering letter bear- 
ine the personal signature of Mr. McCabe, and stated he was 
working for ‘these people.’ ”’ 

The trial hearings on charges against Wilson opened on 
November 8, 1965, with General Representative Fred H. Mc- 
Cabe as Hearing Officer assisted by Herbert S. Thatcher, Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Brotherhood of Painters. The proceedings 
began regularly enough but nothing worked out as planned. 
Trial routine was interrupted by mass protests from painters, 
bv the public intervention of the American Civil Liberties 
Union and others, and by the provisions of federal law. 


nion members wrote the international office to denounce 
| Ele trial as a frameup designed to intimidate a militant 
leadership. Local 4, District Council 8, and other locals voted 
to support Wilson. On November 12, the Bay Area Painters 
News began publication with a circulation of 6,000 reporting 
the trial in detail and challenging the motives of Wilson’s 
accusers. Outside the hearing room, 300 union members pa- 
raded, their placards denouncing their own GEB for a “union- 
busting” trial. Congressman Philip Burton wrote to Local 4 
expressing support for Wilson. Ernest Besig, Executive Direc- 
tor of the American Civil Liberties Union of Northern Cali- 
fornia, requested permission to observe the trial. Besig wrote 
to Local 4 President Thomas Kirvin: 

“Our attention has been called to the disciplinary proceed- 
ings now pending against your recording secretary, Mr. Dow 
Wilson, which are scheduled for a hearing before a represen- 
tative of your General Executive Board next Monday morning. 
My organization is concerned with democracy in trade unions 
and any attempts to stifle democratic expression. We have care- 
fully examined the current proceedings against Mr. Wilson, 


and we are concerned as to whether he is being denied 
process of the law. Accordingly, we would undertake to app 
at the hearing if we were given an opportunity to do so. N 
less to add, in any case, we will be interested in the outcom 
the hearings.” 

After three days and testimony from only one of five ¢ 
plainants, General Counsel Thatcher was impelled to.eng 
trial. The central charge against Wilson was “slander” Le. | 
denunciation of ‘“‘strikebreaking.” But Thatcher was unusu 
familiar with the legal weakness of such charges. He knew tll 
a federal appeals court had ruled, in the case of Salzhandlen 
Caputo, that it was illegal to discipline union ae | 
“slander” and “libel” charges. Salzhandler had been an act 
reformer in the New York painters union and it was Thatcl 
himself who had appealed to the U.S. Supreme Court in a va 
effort to overturn the Salzhandler decision. Rebuffed in ¢ 
Supreme Court, Thatcher realized that the trial of Wilson uf 
without legal foundation. | 

On December 20, 1965, the General Executive Board s} 
pended trial proceedings indefinitely but it refused to vindic: 
Wilson. Its decision is worth recording as a typical sample} 
justice as dispensed by bureaucrats: 


| 

| 

he GEB could not find Wilson guilty but it would nm 
declare him innocent. It could find no offense that justifil 
discipline but it warned that he not commit the undetect! 
offense again. It could not convict him and so it simply hop 
to intimidate him. ) 

“The Board concludes that the present charges agail 
Brother Wilson should be dismissed without prejudice to | 
newal of such charges or similar charges should it becoy 
necessary to do so and if a repetition of the conduct alleged | 
the charges should thereafter take place... .” 

Local 4 reacted sharply to this ambiguous verdict. Its 
torneys, Francis J. McTernan and John Burton, wrote to tt 
GEB: 

“Indeed, the facts developed at the hearing demonstrat 
without doubt that there was under way an attempt by t 
International, and certain Bay Area forces to get Brother W 
son because of his emergence as an acknowledged leader of t 
rank and file painters in this area. The rank and file paint 
have every right in the world to protest attacks upon the 
leadership, no matter where the attacks come from. ... Int 
connection, too, it is significant that the General Executi 
Board had nothing to say about the strikebreaking activiti 
engaged in .. . which nearly succeeded in breaking the stril 
and in giving victory to the employers. These activities al 
were clear violations of the International Constitution and tl 
by-laws of District Council 8. It was difficult to believe th 
these officials would so act without assurances from the Inte 
national to protect them. The failure of the International evé 
to mention this incident in its decision, confirms these susf 
CLONES aca 

The strike is won; the trial is over. The campaign for inte 
nal democracy in the Brotherhood of Painters continues. 
notable success has been recorded in California. 
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Jow Wilson M 


bor Leader 


Dow Wilson, reform leader in the AFL-CIO Brotherhood 
vainters, who could not be cowed, was shot to death April 5 
the streets of San Francisco. He belongs now with all our 
on’s martyrs to human freedom, with those who died to 
ite our labor movement, with those who died to bring 
yan rights to the South. The killers who fled into the night 
not known. But it is clear that Wilson died because, as a 
or leader, he fought effectively for decency and democracy. 
Wilson was Secretary of Painters Local 4, San Francisco, 
est local in the International. Under his leadership, its 
‘9 members became a remarkable force to improve working 
ditions, to protect the community, and to uphold the ideals 
mionism. 
In 1962, Wilson exposed collusion between city inspectors 
contractors to cheat the city and federal government by 
ging full prices for substandard painting in public housing. 
al 4 successfully demanded federal intervention. After pub- 
vearings and a threatened strike, the union won the right to 
oint its Own inspectors to pass upon the quality of work. 
» local fought hard to enforce its contracts; and it acted 
tly against unsafe conditions, especially for scaffold workers. 
With Wilson there, and Local 4, no corrupt conspiracy 
veen dishonest city officials and crooked employers could 
> survive. 
In July and August, 1965, Wilson led a strike of 7,000 
ters in the San Francisco-Oakland Bay Area. Unaccount- 
, he discovered that a few officials of other locals were trying 
end their members back to work. He denounced them as 
ikebreakers” and accused the International office of protect- 
those whom he called “finks.” Moreover, he charged that 
International had publicly undermined the workers’ posi- 
during negotiations by supporting an employers’ proposal 
nrestricted use of “new methods.” Wilson led delegations 
trikers to the home locals of officials who sought a work- 
rn. The members repudiated their officials and voted to 
out. 
Picket lines held firm; the strike was won; Wilson could 
st of the trade’s best contract. Then again, without apparent 
+, International officials intervened to try to modify the 
jement to the advantage of the contractors. But they were 
iffed. 
Meanwhile, Wilson and his friends campaigned to democra- 
ithe Painters Union in the Bay Area. Through a system of 
mandering devices, Bay Area District Councils were 
inated by a small, unrepresentative minority from assorted 
i, miscellaneous locals on the periphery of the trade. The 
majority of housepainters were disfranchised. Wilson fought 
‘and won, a referendum in which a large majority of the 
bership voted for a new, democratic system of representa- 
’ But the International vetoed the new system and ordered 
| the old setup continue. 
‘\ first effort to silence Wilson failed. After the strike, the 
‘national office ordered him on trial for “slandering”’ those 
m he had called “‘finks.” But the charges fell to the ground 
the trial was suspended when Wilson’s attorney demon- 
| ed that federal court decisions in the Salzhandler Case left 
‘rial without legal basis. Hundreds of rank and file painters 
veted the trial proceedings, supporting Wilson. 


| 
} 


Housepainter 


No 19 


urdered in San Francisco 


Union Reformer 


Reformers were winning support. Several locals joined to 
publish a new tabloid newspaper, The Bay Area Painters News, 
as an organ of democracy and reform. ‘They planned to by-pass 
the bureaucratically manipulated District Councils by estab- 
lishing their own coordinating council for housepainters. Their 
morale and strength were rising. ‘hey had successfully fought 
for honesty in public housing; they had won a strike against a 
coalition of all their enemies. They had rallied support among 
liberals and civil libertarians. They had beaten back the Inter- 
national trial. The stage was set for a nationwide movement to 
reform the Brotherhood of Painters. 

This was the background as Local 4’s Executive Board met 
on Monday night, April 4, to plan strategy. When the meeting 
ended about 10:00 PM, Wilson and others continued to talk 
things over at a neighborhood bar until 1:00 A.M. when he 
left to go home. He held the key to open his car door. Nearby, 
in another parked car, two men were waiting. Before Wilson 
could unlock the door, the murderers were right behind him 
and blasted his head and body with shotguns at close range. 
Their car sped away. Wilson, the man who would not be 
silenced by intimidation or corruption, was killed instantly. 


New York Press Blackout 


Within a few hours, news of the killing was relayed to paint- 
ers in New York. Major New York newspapers, radio stations, 
and TV channels were phoned to alert them to the grim story. 
A short news bulletin was dispatched, special delivery, to all 
the papers together with UDA No. 18 which outlined the back- 
ground. 

Next day: not a word, not a line except for an obscure rou- 
tine murder squib in the Daily News. 

This blackout was hard to accept. I phoned the New York 
Times editorial department to ask why and finally I got through 
to one of the managing editors. I explained, convincingly I 
think, the national implications of the murder, the nascent 
movement in the whole painters union. I emphasized that 
Wilson had disrupted a painting racket in San Francisco the 
same kind that had just been exposed in New York public 
housing with Grand Jury indictments. The editor seemed 
impressed and wondered why the story had not been covered. 

“Maybe you have some kind of policy problem,” I ventured. 

He denied it vigorously and said he would look into the 
matter. But his search apparently led to nothing. Perhaps it 
will all be cleared up in time to miss the next important story 
of union reform. (over) 
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At the Herald Tribune, 1 couldn’t get past the City Desk; 
but I did have two extended conversations on two different 
days with the same man who guards against the entry of news. 
The first time I told him the story and he said he would look 
into it. On the next day, the conversation ran this way: 

“Oh, yes,” said the City Desk, “I am the man you spoke to. 
We checked out the story with the District Attorney and he 
said it has nothing to do with New York.” 

P\Wihatr i persisted, A union leader is murdered who 
fought a racket in painting, the same kind of racket exposed 


here where union officials are accused of getting paid off. He 


was not impressed. 

“But this thing is all over the front pages in San Francisco,” 
I nagged. 

Now he was irritated: ‘“We can’t cover every local murder.” 

“But this man was fighting corruption; that’s why he was 
murdered. He was a big labor figure in the city. He was launch- 
ing a national campaign in the painters union.” 

More irritated: ‘‘What’s all this got to do with New York?” 

“The Tribune is supposed to be a great, high class paper,” 
I said; “I hear that you even print news about other countries.” 

“Tf you don’t like it, write a letter to the editor.” That was 
the City Desk’s final word. H.W.B. 


Wilson was killed at 40. He left a wife, Barbara; a son, 
Scott, 18; two daughters, Michel, 16; and little Rebecca, 3. 

He was born in Washington, D.C. As a high school drop- 
out, he became a seaman at 18, sailing from the East Coast. 
When he married in 1946, he became a housepainter in 
California. He moved to San Francisco in 1951, was elected 
a local Business Agent in 1958 and quickly emerged as a 
militant, shrewd, aggressive and able leader who could 
rally the rank and file behind a good cause. 

The killers could identify Dow easily enough. He had a 
beard, big, black, and visible. The night of the murder, he 
wore a red ski jacket and blue jeans. Nothing about him 
was ordinary, dull, or orthodox. He was a radical, bold, 
courageous and would not molder. He drove hard to build 
the local, took on ever newer and bigger battles, faced 
ever broader issues in the local, in the District, in the in- 
dustry, and in the International. In all this, beard and all, 
he won and held the admiration and loyalty of members 
and fellow officers. 

If they were going to assassinate him, they did the dirty 
job not a minute too soon. He was about to emerge as an 
important leader of union reform and democracy with 
national prominence. 


We Need Your Help! 


UDA readers knew about Dow Wilson. We realized long 
ago that an important movement was emerging in San Fran- 
cisco. Wilson sent us the documentation and last month we 
were finally able to print the encouraging story of reformers 
in the West Coast Painters union. It is now clear how import- 
ant and how effective their battle has been. Yet it was told 
only in UDA. Even after the murder has plastered the news 
of the movement over the San Francisco front pages, there is 
a news blackout elsewhere. The UDA story in issue No. 18 
remains the only accurate and detailed account. 

We need your help to bring this story to others. 

You know how meager our resources are; yet we have a 
unique contribution to make in publicizing the battles of men 
like Wilson. 

Issue No. 18, on the California painters, could be published 
promptly because the costs of research, and printing, and mail- 
ing were covered by a modest foundation grant. But we need 
you help now to keep going effectively. 

But it takes money. Won’t you act now and contribute what 
you can? And generously, please. 


EDITORIAL BY DOW WILSO 


After the International gave up trying to convict Wilson 
an inner union trial, the following editorial appeared on 
uary 17 in the Bay Area Painters News, bi-weekly reform 1 
loid. From its style, it can be assumed that Wilson was 
author. The Salzhandler Case was reported in UDA No. 9: ( 
Day in Court. Back in May, 1963, when Wilson saw UDA | 
9, he wrote us to explain that his local had reprinted the | 
text of the Appeals Court decision and distributed it to unt 
ists on the West Coast. 


Solomon Salzhandler was Financial Secretary of a Pain| 
Local in New York. We know not of him. We know of | 
works. By their works ye shall know them. He (Salzhand| 
was brought up on charges for “slander.’” He was found guj 
and removed from office, suspended from the union. He 
denied the right to vote, speak, or hold office for five ye! 
He was a part time officer, receiving $35.00 a week. After| 
suspension from union office, he could not get a job. The ] 
trict Court granted him permission to appeal his case. . . 
forma pauperis . which means he was declared a paul 
His attorney served without fee... . 

There is no question this decision was far-reaching. It esi 
lished the legal foundation for Union Democracy in our Inj 
national. In effect, the court ruled that if officials consij 
themselves slandered they may have the same recourse as | 
other citizen of our country and go to court at their own. 
pense, like any other ordinary citizen. To use the trial y 
cedures of a labor union to bar a member from speaking, fy 
voting or from holding office because you may disagree w 
him, is a lot of sanctimonious inflated power and is “‘for | 
birds.” 

We quote from a copy of Union Democracy in Actions 


“If a critic of a ruling administration charges that he has bé 
slandered by the officials, his complaint is contemptuously | 
nored or dismissed. But, if the official charges that he has by 
slandered by a critic, the result is usually quite different. | 
opposition can expect trial before a committee chosen by 
enemies and prompt punishment. This farce, as a result of 
U.S. Supreme Court action, is now illegal.” 

We quote from the Appellate Court decision: ‘The t 
Board in the instant case consisted of union officials, not jud: 
It was a group to which the delicate problems of truth or f 
hood, privileged and ‘fair comment’ ware not familiar. 
procedure is peculiarily unsuited for drawing the fine line 
tween criticism and defamation.” The Court further sta 
“The democratic and free expression of opinion in any gre 
necessarily develops disagreement and divergent opini 
Freedom of expression would be stifled if those in power co 
claim that any charges against them were libelous and tf 
proceed to discipline those responsible on a finding that 
charges were false.” 

We objected for years and years to the trial procedt 
which now exist in our International Constitution. It is a_ 
day when a member of our Union must declare himsel 
pauper to fight for his democratic rights! We are opposed 
going to courts to settle issues. However, the responsibility. 
providing our membership with full democratic rights belo 
with the leaders. You can not scream about the attacks agai 
the labor movement, and “stick your head in the sande 
permit the abuse of power by the autocrats who enjoy poy 
for power's stake and use their power out of fear that they n 
lose their jobs, and who deprive a member of his constitutio 
CLOT iS eee ; 

There is no question that Recording Secretary Dow Wil 
of Painters Local No. 4 would have received five years with 


voice or vote, if it were not for Solomon Salzhandler . . .a 


the United States Supreme Court. : 


from the Bay Area Painters News, Editorial, January 17, 
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SECOND PAINTERS’ UNION LEADER KILLED IN CALIFORNIA 


IRDER No. 1: AFTERMATH 


(Two thousand persons packed the San Francisco Labor 
mple on April 8 for memorial services to Dow Wilson, a 
is section of Bay Area liberal and labor movements. 

|} Joe O'Sullivan spoke for Carpenters Local 22, “I never 
jw a man more dedicated to the labor movement.” Dr. 
shaniel Burbridge, west coast civil rights leader, sent a mes- 
Many in the crowd knew Wilson as a fighter for civil 
ats and the man who first put Negroes as painters on the 
iden Gate Bridge. Morris Evenson, who took Wilson's place, 
. Thomas Kirvin, President, spoke for members of Painters 
al 4. Harry Bridges, ILWU President, declared, “We mean 
pee that things like this are stopped at their source.” State 
iemblyman Willie Brown told the audience that Wilson’s 
ith reminded him of the assassination of John Kennedy and 
dgar Evers. Congressman Philip Burton wept as he spoke 
Wilson, his personal friend, “He believed in freedom and 
Biced. it.” 


cy Lom 


Tributes to Wilson came from everywhere in the Bay Area. 
pe strikers marching to the capital, held a special memorial 
ss for Wilson as they were celebrating their first victory, over 
enley. At the memorial service in Frisco, one speaker said 
t if Wilson were on the platform he would say, “Why are 
wasting our valuable time here? Let’s get into that march.” 


) The California State Assembly adopted resolution No. 199 
norializing Wilson. His life, the resolution concluded, “may 
summed up in four words: courage, action, integrity, ac- 
auplishment.” 

On April 12, the San Francisco Building Trades Council 
ounced the killing, posted a $10,000 reward, asked others 
nledge toward a massive fund, and called “for all Unions, 
anizations, and individuals of the United States to support 
_aid this cause of justice.” 

Three days later, the city’s Central Labor Council re- 
nded, condemning “this obvious act of gangsterism,” calling 

a thorough investigation by all proper law enforcement 
jorities and voting support to the reward fund. 

The San Francisco Board of Supervisors (City Council) 
morialized Wilson by a special motion and recessed to dem- 
trate its respect. 


In New York City, Frank Schonfeld’s Labor Committee 
jinst Corruption in the Painting Industry denounced the 
rder as ‘‘clearly the work of enemies of the labor movement 
an attack upon unionism.” 


\ Meanwhile, the press blackout was pierced. Frank C. Por- 
) for the Washington Post, wrote a four-part series, April 
*7, informed, accurate, and penetrating. The New York 
nes followed, at last, with a column-long report on a cor- 
ir’s inquiry into Wilson's murder. The Green killing was 
prted on the air, carried on the wire services, and picked up 
‘he press. 

If Murder No. 1 had aroused the speedy outrage of our 
‘on’s top labor leaders and: political spokesmen the second 
im, now dead, might have been spared. But it required two 
-ders, not one, to sound the alarm. Now, at last, the ordeal 
Jan Francisco painters is known. They await word from 
labor, liberal, civil libertarian community. 


MURDER No. 2: 


Lloyd Green, Secretary and leader in Hayward, California, 
of AFL-CIO Painters Local 1178, was shot to death at 1:30 A.M. 
on Saturday, May 7. Together with Dow Wilson, Green was 
leading a battle for democracy and against corruption in the 
Bay Area painting industry. Wilson had been murdered just 
one month earlier, on April 5. Both killings were executed with 
the same gangland technique. 

The attack on Green closely resembled the near-fatal at- 
tacks on the Reuther brothers in 1948 and 1949. As Green sat in 
his office, the killer fired a shotgun through the window and 
blasted him instantly to death. Like Wilson’s killers, the mur- 
derer fled without trace or clue. 

Dow Wilson, Secretary of Painters Local 4, was the leader 
of a powerful reform movement among Bay Area painters. He 
was a successful strike leader, a battler against corruption in 
city painting, the driving force for democracy among West Coast 
painters. Just before he was shot to death, he had begun to or- 
ganize a national reform caucus in the AFL-CIO Brotherhood 
of Painters. 

Lloyd Green, 45 when he died, was one of Wilson’s close 
collaborators. ‘The importance of Green’s Local 1178 in Hay- 
ward is linked to the fight to democratize the Bay Area Painters 
District Councils. 

By an undemocratic, unrepresentative system of assigning 
delegates, the three Bay Area District Councils were dominated 
by the votes of small locals, miscellaneous crafts on the periphery 
of the trade. These District Councils which cannot be controlled 
by painters nevertheless dominate the collective bargaining af- 
fairs of painters. Painters cannot elect and control their own 
Business Agents who are instruments of the Council. Through 
the Councils, painters suspect, elements intrude that have other 
interests in mind, 

In District Council 8, Wilson and his supporters forced 
through a membership referendum which voted to change the 
system of representation and give power to the majority. But 
the International, allied with Wilson’s enemies, refused to au- 
thorize the new system. The reformers decided, then, to run 
their own local affairs independently of the Councils. Wilson’s 
Local 4, formed by a merger of two small locals, was already 
the largest in the International. 

Green’s Local 1178 is the same kind of driving force for 
reform in District Council 16. Like Local 4, it is also a house- 
painters local, one of three in Alameda County. Local 1178 was 
negotiating merger with a second local in the District. A work- 
ing alliance of powerful housepainters locals was shaping up 
that could defend itself against International encroachments 
and break the hold of the District Councils over painters affairs. 

Local 4 and Local 1178, among others, have voted to reduce 
per capita payments to the District Council and to pay their 
own elected Business Agents out of their own funds. If this move 
succeeds, the power of the District Councils will be shattered 
and painters will take control of collective bargaining with 
their own employers. It was at this juncture that Wilson was 
murdered. When his death failed to stop the reformers, the 
murder of Green came as a second attempt to smash them. 

San Francisco police have posted guards to protect Morris 
Evenson, who replaced Wilson as Local 4 Secretary; but they 
have drawn a blank in the search for clues to the killers. Local 

(over) 


as 
The Nationwide Web of Corruption, Dictatorship, and Murder 
2 _____ 


Appealing for a federe] investigation, Frank Schonfeld’s 
Labor Committee Against Corruption points to the nationwide 
ramifications and implications of events in the painting in- 
dustry. 

@ San Francisco-Bay Area: The exposure by Dow Wilson of a 
conspiracy to defraud the city in house painting. Wilson and 
Green murdered. 

e Minnesota, 1960-63: Charges, trials, and suppression of the 
rights of oppositionists in Local 386. On December 18, 1962, 
U.S. Judge Larson pointed at the International officers, “Despite 
the obvious violations by the Trial Board of the trial proce- 
dures and rights of Petitioners as set forth in the Union Consti- 
tution, the International Union in October, 1960, affirmed the 
unlawful action of the Local ‘Trial Board.” 

e Philadelphia: In October, 1961, the Department of Labor 
filed suit to upset the elections in District Council 21 charging 
that procedures were unfair. 

e Washington, D.C.: In 1954, a House subcommittee exposed 
racketeering in Washington’s Painters District Council 51. 
Robert C. Lowry, then Secretary-Treasurer, went to jail for 
bribery and extortion. By 1964, Lowry’s friends were reported 
back in control of the District Council. Early this year, Inter- 
national President Raftery ruled that Lowry could run for his 
old job as head of the Council. On April 28, U.S. Judge Alex- 
ander Holtzoff granted an injunction to five union members 
barring Lowy and John T. Lyon from continuing to serve as 


FRISCO BUILDING TRADES COUNCIL APPEALS 

WHEREAS, A murder of a union leader, Dow Wilson, oc- 
curred on Tuesday, April 5th 1966, and 

WHEREAS, the Building ‘Trades Temple Association of 
San Francisco endorsed the policy of offering a reward 
for information leading to the arrest and conviction 
of the murderer or the murderers, and 

WHEREAS, the Labor Movement of San Francisco con- 
demns all gangster acts against our unions and its 
leadership, therefore be it, 

RESOLVED that the Building ‘Trades Council call a meet- 
ing of all San Francisco Unions for the purpose of 
establishing a REWARD FUND to bring to justice 
the murderer of the Secretary of Painters’ Local #4, 
Dow Wilson, and be it further 

RESOLVED that the unions of San Francisco call for all 
Unions, organizations and individuals of the United 
States to support and aid this cause of justice. 

Approved April 12, 1966. 
S, F, BUILDING & CONSTRUCTION 
TRADES COUNCIL 


MURDER No. 2: 


4 has called for the immediate intervention of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice, pointing to a likely national racket. ‘To back 
up this request, union members maintain a picketline vigil at 
the offices of the local U.S. District Attorney. ‘They intend to 
keep reminding federal authorities that two murders have, in 
fact, occurred. 

In New York City, where a local investigation continues 
into a racket in city painting, Frank Schonfeld, reform leader, 
has also appealed for a federal investigation and has asked for 
support from New York’s two Senators: Jacob Javits, Republi- 
can; and Robert Kennedy, Democrat. 

The question is: will Washington act before a third mur- 
der? 


Council officers. Lyon had been convicted of larceny and othe 
offenses. 

In the Washington Post, Frank C. Porter quoted the 195 
House subcommittee report: “The record reflects that withi 
this union [DC 51] there have been numerous instances of e& 
tortion, bribery, income-tax violations, conspiracies to violat 
the law and other illegal practices that have continued for som 
years without corrective or effective action having been ing 
tuted to bring the perpetrators to justice.” | 
e New York City: Beginning in 1960, some forty rank and fil 
reformers were fined, suspended, blacklisted, and some beate 
in District Council 9. Two years ago, Jack Graham, a paintir’ 
contractor who opposed a racket, was beaten nearly to death 1 
two hired hoodlums, touching off a Grand Jury investigation 
The investigation, still continuing, exposed a widespread rack« 
in city housepainting. Union officials were accused of aia 
$800,000 in bribes; and city inspectors, $400,000. Officials of th 
union’s District Council 9, including Martin Rarback, Secretar) 
Treasurer, refused to waive immunity before the Grand Jur 
In April, Rarback took the Fifth Amendment in reply to que 
tions about charges that he had been in collusion with er! 
ployers to violate the contractual rights of hardwood finishex 
members of his union. 


$41,175 REWARD 


In response to the appeal from the San Francisco Buildix 
Trades Council, $41,175 has been pledged to a reward fund f# 
information leading to the arrest and conviction of the killet 
At this writing, the contributors are: 


Building Trades Council, San Francisco ................0:00+ $10,0¢ 
Painters locala4aSan Mian ciscompe sete ete ee 10,06 
Garpenters, Hocal 223 Oak lari cyst es. =e tee cc eee ee 10,0 
Rainterselocalel27.< © alliances eee ee eee 5,0 
Painters District, Council 8) Bay reaps. eee 1,0 
Painters; Local1 146, Redwood City)... tases ee 1,0 
Buildings Trades; Council Santa: Rosa oe ane ee i; 
Central ‘Labor Council Santas Clara cs, ee eee 1,04 
Laborers Locali261¢ San Francisco. 2. eee 1,0! 
TL WU Ship; Glerks: Local 3420 et 1,0 
Building Service Employees locales tea eee 1 


SPO e eee em meee ee ee rece eesse eer eeeeeneearescenesessees 


Information leading toward the killers should be tratt 
mitted to the local FBI or the San Francisco police, rel 
Local 4. Pledges to the reward fund should be reported to: 

Painters Local 4 

2940 Sixteenth St. 

San Francisco, Calif. 94103 


Typographers Local 21 | 


HELP, PLEASE! 

We continue to tell an important story. More, we help 
break through the national press blackout. But you must h 
us. Please don’t forget to mail your contribution now. At t! 
same time you may ask for the full story on California: 


UNION DEMOCRACY IN ACTION 
Published by Labor Democracy Workshop 
136 Liberty St., New York, N.Y. 10006 
H. W. Benson, Editor 


[-] Enclosed is $3.00. I want to subscribe to UDA 
[.gknelosed 1s. h enc to help print UDA 


May, 1966 
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weew cece MUM OO se ceccecccccccccesl 


OM DEACON. 


»)PERATING ENGINEER, 
ND LOCAL 12, LOS ANGELES 


/Bulldozers and cranes, shovels and hoists, tractors, road 
jlers, and all the other heavy equipment in building and 
nstruction, powered by gasoline, electricity, diesel, and 
fim, are run by members of the International Union of 
jerating Engineers (AFL-CIO). Tom Deacon, of Los Angeles, 


tineer before entering the construction trades in 1933. Dur- 
7 the war, he ran a crane at the Todd Shipyards in Brooklyn 
#1 served on union negotiating committees. For nineteen 
rs, he held a card in IUOE Local 12. As long as he kept 
* engines running without thinking thoughts, he was all 
tht. But he became curious about how the officers were spend- 
1; the local’s money and he kept looking. One familiar inci- 
Int led predictably to another until he was finally thrown out 
fFebruary, 1966. 


) While still a member, Deacon and other local members were 
gerviewed by the Valley Times which reported on December 
} 1964, that Deacon had accused officials of the 22,000-mem- 
I local of siphoning off over $1.7 million in salaries and 
benses, including $50,000 to the top man, and that he had 
yn a state court order permitting him to inspect the local’s 
ioks. Deacon charged that his associate, Kevin Walsh, had 
2n beaten at a union meeting and that union members 
red retaliation if they voted and spoke their convictions. 
1 On February 12, 1965, the Local’s Business Manager, Joseph 
ymour, chief target of Deacon’s criticism, preferred charges 
hinst him. 
| Deacon went to court; the judge would not stop the union 
al proceedings; but he did order a court reporter to make 
f official transcript, leaving for the interested historian an 
ample of what frequently passes for a trial in the labor 
®vement. 
| The trial outcome was predetermined by the local’s struc- 
-e. Its jurisdiction spreads over all Southern California and 
uthern Nevada. Many members work away from home and 
ist travel hundreds of miles to a meeting and back, not easy 
- a man with a job. But the officialdom is freer and more 
aptable. Business Manager Seymour, the complainant, can 
ant upon a paid staff of some 60 Business Agents whom he 
2s and hires (B.A.’s are appointed, not elected.) Each Agent, 
turn, has power enough over jobs and other perquisites to 
duce at least a few steady workers to follow his directives. It 
inot difficult for this assemblage of officials to round un bud- 
bs enough to control a meeting and bring them in by car 
d bus. 

On May. 31, 1965, a membership meeting assembled and 
‘acon’s trial began. As he entered the hall, the booing began. 
then the Chairman asked Seymour if he was ready to proceed, 

revlied, “I have been waiting for fifteen years.” 

} The atmosphere properly set, Deacon offered a calm and 
snified defense—or tried to—interrupted by catcalls, epithets, 


and unrestrained profanity, all in the record. Then, he was 
quickly expelled by a vote of 326-66, fewer than 400 voting in 
this local of 22,000. 


The charges ought to be preserved as a specimen; we print 
them in full: 

That Thomas M. Deacon’ has caused dissension among 
the members by committing an offense discreditable to the 
Union and has attempted to destroy the interests and har- 
mony of the Local Union. 

Thomas M. Deacon was responsible for an article that 
appeared in the December 10, 1964, issue of the Valley 
Times newspaper. This accusation of Deacon’s was outside 
the confines of the Local Union and reflects loss of dignity 
to the membership of Local No. 12. The article itself is 
not the issue. The issue is that Thomas M. Deacon has made 
public his personal opinions and_ accusations regarding 
members of Local 12. 

Readers must note, because of what follows, that the valid- 
ity of Mr. Deacon’s “opinions and accusations” were not con- 
sidered. In fact, the whole issue of truth or falsehood was ruled 
out of order. For example: Deacon charged Seymour with re- 
ceiving $50,000 in salaries and expenses in 1963. At the local 
trial Deacon tried to ask, ““Mr. Seymour, will vou state for the 


(continued on next page) 
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‘‘DISCREDITABLE’’ OFFENSES 

Deacon was expelled for ‘‘an offense discreditable to 
the International Union or its subordinates.’ He thought 
that he was defending the union’s integrity by demanding 
fair elections, financial accountability, and democracy. 
His offense, whatever it was, brought retribution swift 
and fast. 

But in other instances over the years, the officialdom 
of the International Union of Operating Engineers has 
been careful to temper its distinctive sense of justice with 
mercy. 

When Joseph Fay, a Vice President in 1947, was con- 
victed of extortion, his family drew $238,000 from the 
union while he was in prison. When he got out in 1956, 
his local awarded him a pension. 

The union’s president, 1940-1958, William E. Ma- 
loney, rose to power with the aid of gangsters. In 1953, a 
rank and file opposition leader, Dennis Ziegler, who had 
fought Maloney, was shot and killed on the streets of 
Chicago. Maloney went on to become rich: between 1950- 
1965 he made $742,000 and bought Cadillacs and a $35,000 
yacht with union money. When these facts were exposed 
to public view he resigned in 1958. The union dispensed 
no harsh justice then; it magnanimously overlooked trans- 
gressions that might have seemed “‘discreditable” and 
granted Mr. Maloney a $50,000 yearly pension. 

Since then there have been changes. The ITUOE was 
presumably reformed from above by George Meany. But 
one vociferous rank and file leader suggests that some- 
thing “‘discreditable” may still remain. The officialdom’s 
reply comes as an automatic reaction. Get rid of him, of 
course! It may seem harsh after such magnanimity to 
others. But the quality of mercy is not inexhaustible or 
indiscriminate. 


DEACON (continued from page 1) 

membership what your salary was for the year 1963?” The room 
went into an uproar while Seymour juggled the question and 
replied, “I charged you with going outside the local union 
through the newspapers. This is what I charge you with. I 
want the judge to know when he reads this transcript that this 
is what I am basing my charges on, and I said my sole charge 
was because you went outside the organization Deacon, to the 
press.” 

Deacon: “Mr. Chairman, I ask you now to instruct Brother 
Seymour to answer the questions and not to comment con- 
cerning the questions.” The trial went into another furious 
uproar while Deacon persisted, “I still have not had your an- 
swer, Mr. Seymour. What was your salary last year?” 

Chairman Carr: “You are out of order. It has nothing what- 
ever to do with the charges.” 

Truth irrelevant, Deacon was expelled. A curious trial was 
now followed by a more curious appeal. Deacon promptly ap- 
pealed to the International Office and after considerable delay, 
a special Hearing Panel assembled to act out the motions of 
due process, convening in Los Angeles June 24-25 and again 
November 17-18, 1965. 

The Panel consisted of top International officials who, as 
usual, have a stake in preserving the family’s equanimity 
against troublemakers. It denied Deacon the right to an attor- 
ney paid out of his own pocket while it enjoyed the services 
‘of its own attorney, General Counsel A. Woll, paid out of the 
‘union treasury. This is standard procedure and required no 
‘special imagination. ° 
_ But in other respects, the tribunal injected something new 
‘into appeals procedure. It is not easy to make a contribution in 


betft 


a field that has been worked over by experienced hands. B 
Deacon’s appeal inspired something new, A : 

Ordinarily, an appeals tribunal reviews the validity of P 
ceedings before a lower body and if charges are defectiv 
and procedures unfair, it is expected to void the findings | 
the original body. Not in this case. The IUOE Panel develop 
a novel conception of its responsibility. 

The Panel seems to have sensed that the charges we 
somewhat meager. But, instead of wasting all the effort th 
had gone into the original trial, the appeals board proceed 
to patch up its defects ex post facto. 

Deacon described the atmosphere at the local where, — 
contended, the jury was an organized screeching band. Thi 
he suggested, was not quite fair. The Panel brushed aside t 
triviality. Even if he had not received a fair trial—which tl 
Panel did not admit—the appeals proceedings in themsely 
somehow made up for this lack. The Panel need not both 
itself with the validity of the original proceedings; it was p@ 
fectly capable of sustaining a guilty verdict without digressior} 

Deacon had come to appeal from a verdict based upon | 
specific set of charges. In the course of the appeal hearings, Hj 
discovered that these charges had evaporated; the appeals ty 
bunal had unexpectedly substituted a new set. At the origin 
trial, he was not allowed to prove his accusations, for trut) 
was out of order. But the Panel, in a rash of independent ir 
tiative and a sudden thirst for truth, found him guilty of thre 
“false’’ statements. Two of these statements were not attri 
uted to Deacon, who was not accused of making them himsel 
He was found guilty because these statements were made 
others! Hard to believe? But there it is. 

“False Statement” No. 1: The Valley Times reported thi 
Deacon had won a slander suit against Local 12. Actually t 
was a slight error. He had won a slander suit, not against t 
Local, but against its former Business Manager. In the folloy 
ing month, the Times corrected its little mistake, but the Hea 
ing Panel waved that aside with the comment, “. . . at lea 
one member of Local 12 still believed at the time of the Pan 
Hearing that Deacon had sued both Bronson (the forme 
Business Manager) and the Local Union.’ With such logi 
anyone might be convicted of anything; at least one person 
always available to believe almost anything. Deacon had 
been charged originally with making false statements; this 0 
wasn't so very false: and Deacon hadn’t made it. But why be 
around the bush? A reporter made a mistake; a newspap 
made a tardy retraction; one local member was ignorant. T 
evidence was overwhelming. Expel Deacon! 

“False Statement” No. 2: The Valley Times headline h 
read: “Engineers Local 12 Torn By Dissension.’”’ The Pan 
solemnly found “That the newspaper heading was false a 
untrue in that the union was not in fact torn by dissensi 
but on the contrary 80 to 90 percent of the members of t 
union supported the leadership.” With that, we can choos 
between two contradictory charges: 1. the local version—the 
was dissension, created, of course, by Deacon, and 2. the A 
peals Panel version—there was no dissension, and the newspap 
lied. But why be mired in facts and logic? The Internation 
had the power to enforce its analysis. Deacon was expelled an 
with one dissenter less, obviously there would be more ha 
mony. : ¢ 

“False Statement” No. 3: Deacon did not utter the first tw 
“false statements” but he did say something. Deacon told th 
vress that members were afraid to attend meetings. This, th 
Hearing Panel decided, was false. Actually, it insisted, men 
bers stayed home because in this Local, where it was a lie 
sneak of dissension, Deacon and friends were disrupters. Clea 
lv a difference of opinion. The Panel proved its noint by k 
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UAW REVIEW BOARD DECISION: A YEAR LATER 


iif Public Review is good for the United Auto Workers, why 
> other unions? 


Why not, for example, the International Union of Electri- 
Workers? ‘The [UE went through two debilitating factional 
iggles within a few years. It is led now by men who would 
_ be in office if they had been denied recourse to an impar- 
. judiciary. The present leaders of the IUE, when they were 
Opposition, appealed outside the power structure of their 
n union to federal court for fair play in their contest with 
aes Carey. But an ordinary [UE member, who cannot afford 
luxury of the nation’s courts, has no such recourse. 


Why not Public Review in the International Ladies Gar- 
at Workers union; why not in the American Federation of 
achers? Why not all the others which, like the UAW, are 
sidered especially liberal and enlightened? 


The UAW is content to enjoy the public and private bene- 
of its Own institution without the burden of crusading for 
sIsewhere. It does not venture even to suggest, gently, that 
aps other unions might afford the same due process to 
ir members. And since no one crusades for public review, 
gone else is compelled to oppose it publicly. It is difficult 
answer objections to it because they are seldom publicly 
»ressed. 
In private, public review is sometimes ridiculed as a mere 
dlic relations gimmick. Only a union which is already dem- 
atic, the argument goes, would create a genuinely impartial 
lew board. Even if a bureaucratic officialdom could be pres- 
ed into action, its board would surely be a fraud constituted 
Jadministration stooges for window dressing. ‘Therefore, the 
fught concludes, public review is possible only where it 
innecessary. 
But the UAW experience refutes the argument. The UAW 
1 genuinely democratic union; yet it does need public re- 
w. Democracy evolves; it can be strengthened in the minds 
en; it can become debased and perverted. Public Review 
ps to strengthen and perpetuate UAW democracy. We are 
inded of this truth by a letter to the UAW Public Review 
ird from Bob Weissman who wrote on June 5, 1965, that he 
| been elected president of UAW Local 122 in ‘Twinsburg, 
jo. If not for the Public Review Board, Weissman would not 
le been a member of Local 122 and could not have run for 
Fe: 
}Weissman had been local union recording secretary in 1959 
fn he was discharged by Chrysler. The union filed a griev- 
‘e; but when the Umpire upheld the company, Weissman’s 
ber as a Chrysler employee was over. In 1951, he was elected 
al president, a full-time job and he held the office until 1963 
ln he was defeated for re-election. Three weeks later, al- 
tuch he announced that he wanted to remain in the local 
‘| pav dues, the new financial secretary issued him a with- 


twal card cancelling his membership. Weissman appealed 
; 


ILL NO PENSION FOR ALBERTZ 
‘Hubert Albertz has won a long battle against corrupt ofh- 
js of Local 32-E, Building Service Employees International 
ion. He might be expected to take satisfaction in the victory 
jept for certain flaws. He still remains expelled from the 
sal; he has lost a pension as a result. 
‘The Local’s officers were found guilty in federal court of 
ing money from employers as bribes or loans. Henry F. 
artier, President, and Vincent J. Ricciardi, Vice President, 
| Stanley ‘Unger, Secretary Treasurer, were sentenced to jail 
ms. Fred Meyer, Recording Secretary; and Thomas DiSalvo, 


without success to the International Executive Board which 
ruled that the membership of a discharged worker was de- 
pendent upon the will of the local. 

Behind these formalities were the sordid realities of union 
politics. Weissman headed one group in the local. His oppon- 
ents were now in power and happy to be rid of him. Weissman 
was no admirer of the Reuther Administration. His future in 
the UAW, if any, looked bleak indeed. 

No union officialdom wants to lose a loyal follower, espe- 
cially an experienced and able leader. If Weissman were part 
of the official family, he would have had no problem. Local 
122, or some other, could be induced to keep him on the rolls 
somehow. He could be assigned a spot on the International 
staff. He might be sent to a new plant, put on the job by 
agreement with a friendly plant manager and quickly rise in a 
newly forming local leadership. These things are part of the 
normal life of any union, including the democratic UAW. 

But not for a Weissman. He wasn’t part of the administra- 
tion caucus and did not submit to its discipline. In the natural 
course of events, he would have drifted away somewhere. 

Hundreds of able leaders have been lost to the labor move- 
ment in this process which winnows out the experienced critic 
and retains only the experienced supporters of an officialdom. 
Administrative machines become stronger; the rank and file 
loses those who independently express the dissatisfactions of 
the working membership. The officialdom seems to have a 
natural monopoly of talent but that is one artificial result of 
the decline of effective democracy. 

In an important way, the UAW Public Review Board coun- 
tered this process in the Weissman case. It ruled that discharge 
could not justify depriving a man of his membership. 

On June 22, 1964, the Board ordered Weissman reinstated 
in Local 122. On June 5, 1965, Weissman wrote this letter to it: 


Dear Rabbi Adler: 


I am sure that the Board will be interested to learn, as a 
follow-up to last year’s case in which my UAW membership was 
restored by the Board’s decision, that I have been again elected — 
to the Presidency of UAW Local 122. Since my candidacy and 
election were possible only as a result of the Board’s action, I am 
now doubly appreciative of the decision the Board rendered in my. 
favor. 

I believe that my case points out a particularly important 
aspect of the Board’s very useful role: the protection of individual 
and group rights and interests against the tyranny of temporary 
majorities. . . . I was originally denied membership by a small 
group of officers of my Local, who were upheld by a membership 
vote of 35-26. Two years later, I was elected President from among 
eight candidates, with top vote on the first ballot of 814 out of 
2600 voting, and with 1361 votes in the run-off election to 1282 
for my opponent. 

If there is ever anything I can do to further the work of the 
Board or the democratic concepts for which it stands, please feel 
free to call on me. Thanks again. 


Business Representative, were put on probation. 

Albertz, a building superintendent, was expelled by rack- 
eteers in 1947 for opposing a dues increase and conducted a 
19-year one man crusade for action by public officials. Albertz 
provided the leads that finally exposed the corrupt setup. 

Yet he remains out. The union’s General Executive Board 
has twice upheld his expulsion over the years. Although Inter- 
national President David Sullivan is pleased to be known as 
an enlightened labor leader and the local is now under Inter- 
national tr usteeship, he has not discovered a way to restore 
Albertz to the position of honor he deserves. 


pei a a ee 
NMU, THE DEPT. OF LABOR, AND A PINCH OF MARIJUANA 
cata aa ela nal eli tne ha gE a 


Five seamen challenged the May elections of top officers in 
the National Maritime Union, charging wholesale violations 
of fair election procedure. Their internal union remedies 
have been exhausted and now the Department of Labor is 
asked to take steps to void the elections. 

The five are: James Morrisey, opposition candidate for 
National Secretary Treasurer, who according to the official tally 
polled one-third of the national vote; Joseph Padilla, who was 
recorded with 6,000 votes for Vice President; Harry Alexander, 
with a third of the votes for New Orleans Port Agent; Gaston 
Firmin-Guyon, with 25 percent for New York Port Agent; and 
Richard Haake, who was denied the right to run against Cur- 
ran for president. 

It will be fascinating to watch the Department of Labor 
juggle this hot potato. It has been involved with the NMU 
before. 

In 1960, Secretary of Labor, James Mitchell, filed suit in 
federal court to upset the NMU elections that year, charging 
that the union did not provide adequate safeguards to ensure 
a fair election. Later, when Arthur Goldberg took over the 
job from Mitchell, he invented a unique method for whisking 
away his Department’s own complaints. He permitted the 
union to stipulate that the violations would not occur again. 
With this assurance, he withdrew the Department’s suit. Future 
promises were allowed to wipe out current offenses. 

In the years that followed, this device helped the Depart- 
ment of Labor to slough off its responsibilities to union democ- 
racy. Elections in the Marine Engineers union, in the Musi- 
cians union, and in others, admittedly in violation of the law, 
were allowed to stand on the basis of such promises. Three odd 
aspects of this procedure are worthy of special note: 

1. The agreements between the Department of Labor and 
the offending union officials are made behind the backs of the 


whose rights are violated are not even permitted to be in th 
room and watch while the deal is worked out. Their righ 
are bartered away without affording them even the right | 
object. 

2. The Department of Labor makes no effort to police tl 
agreements. It will not act, in any case, without a complain 
from union members. But if an opposition is demoralize 
discouraged, or crushed, there is no one left to make a cor 
plaint. The offending officials can repeat their offense and t 
Department of Labor will busy itself with other things, lil 
filing reports in cabinets. The recent NMU complaint compe 
the Department of Labor to return to the scene of its stipul 
tion. 

3. Under the law, the Department of Labor has no state 
powers over future elections, only over current ones. When 
accepts promises for the future, the Department shirks th 
responsibility of utilizing the powers which it does posse 
by empty references to powers which it does not. | 

And now, the NMU elections. What will Willard Wirtz c 
in 1966 to enforce the promises made to Arthur Goldberg i 
1961? | 

The most effective challenge to the Curran administratic 
comes from James Morrisey. He has been an NMU memb: 
since 1942, a union Patrolman (representative) from 1949-f 
and in all those years supported Curran in the many faction 
struggles. By 1966 he became disenchanted and ran as an i 
surgent for National Secretary Treasurer. In an impresst) 
show of strength, he was credited with 5,875 votes to the wil 
ner’s 11,205. In the port of New York where half the NM| 
strength is concentrated, he won 47 percent of the votes, tH 
only port where the ballot count was subject to outside scr 
tiny. 

With the NMU triennial convention scheduled for Octobe 
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men who made the complaints in the first place. The unionists (continued on next ei 


MUSICIANS’ UNION UPHOLDS MEMBERS’ RIGHTS 


Musicians can criticize their union officials. That right was 
reinforced when top officers of the American Federation of 
Musicians struck down a gag rule imposed by the New Haven, 
Conn., local. In this unusual action, the leaders of an Inter- 
national union have supported the internal democracy of their 
own rank and file. 

New Haven Local 234-486 has a book membership of about 
700; but, as in most musicians’ locals, half the membership 
never works at the profession; and few of the others make it a 
full-time livelihood. 

For two years, a group of local members has published a 
tiny periodical as a vehicle for rank and file democracy, the 
Musicians’ Voice of New Haven, under the editorship of Wil- 
liam Winnick. It is a modest mimeographed effort, sometimes a 
single legal-sized sheet, sometimes two. But it crusades vigor- 
ously on the issues, urges members to attend meetings, and 
succeeds in infusing the local with life. Winnick is active in 
civil rights affairs in the city; under his editorship, the Voice 
called for unity between two separate white and Negro locals. 

The Voice charges that in Local 234-486, “contractor- 
employers dominate the affairs of the local and maintain an 
atmosphere of fear and reprisal.” Winnick campaigned success- 
fully for a resolution to oppose reprisals by employers against 
unionists who demand their contractual rights. 

All this spirited and provocative criticism was too much for 
the local officials who found it easier to suppress Winnick than 
to answer him. In March, by a vote of 33-25 (out of 700 mem- 


bers), resolution No. 525 was adopted at a membership mee 
It expresses its point of view so pointedly that we reprint 

here for the convenience of John Birch chapters that mig} 

find it useful. 

Be it resolved that the following rules and regulations gove} 

the writing and issuance by any member or members of any 

official newsletter, pamphlet, bulletin, circular or any other ul 


official publication dealing with the activities of this Local or ay 
of its members: | 

1. Imprinted across the top of each and every publication the} 
shall be printed in bold, black letters of not less than 1/2 inch 
height and 1/16 of an inch in width the following: “THIS 

NOT AN OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF LOCAL 234-486, AF 

2. The names of all persons participating in the writing 
issuance of said publication shall be prominently listed therei 
3. When any such publication contains material which ¢ 
fames the character of any member of this Local, the writer 
such defamatory material shall be summoned to appear bef 
the Executive Board to prove the truth of said defamation, a 
if he cannot do so, he shall be penalized as herinafter provid 
Any member who violates Section 1 or Section 2 of t 

Resolution shall be fined not more than $500.00. Any mem 

who violates Section 3 of this Resolution shall for the first offe 

be fined not more than $1000.00 and for any subsequent offe 
he shall be expelled from this Union. 

Winnick ignored the provisions and continued to edit t 
Voice without submitting to censorship. He was brought 
trial and convicted. But when seventeen local members 
pealed to the International, it ordered the local to rescind t 
gag-rule. 


AM ORGANIZERS WIN STAFF UNION 


Staff organizers of the International Association of Machin- 
ts have successfully launched their own union, the IAM Rep- 
ssentatives Association. The new union won a collective bar- 
aining election in July 108-91. Plato Papps, IAM Chief Coun- 
>], said that the results of the vote would be honored; and the 
nion has been recognized by the IAM. 

In a letter announcing the victory, Franklin Nix, head of 
he temporary Organizing Committee wrote: 

I pointed out to you how we planned to insure democracy 
and absolute secrecy in the nomination and election of your 
oficers. You should be thinking now about nominations and 
which representatives you consider best qualified to serve you. 
Every person in the bargaining unit is eligible for membership 
and for nomination and election to any office. As pointed out 
previously, the call for nominations will direct that they be 

- returned to a certified public accountant here not to me. The 

same procedure will be followed for the election. The nomina- 

_ tions—and later the election results—will be tabulated by the 

certified public accountant in the presence of ministers of three 

faiths. The certified tabulations will be furnished to all partici- 
pating members. No effort will be spared to see to it that this is 
your union which you run for your benefit. 

This new union has its direct origins in the IAM interna- 
ional elections of 1961-62. At that time, the IAM top official- 
lom decided to get rid of Vice President Roy M. Brown and 
‘ut him off the administration slate for reelection. Brown ran 
or Secretary Treasurer as an oppositionist. 

Among other things, the split between Brown and the ad- 
ninistration stemmed from the expulsion of Joe Addison who 
iad brought charges of misusing funds against a District official 
n California. Addison was promptly expelled by International 
resident Hayes after hearings before a Special Trial Board 
vhich he, himself, appointed. Brown would not adjust calmly 
o this atrocity; the administration machine had to cut him 
own. (Addison went to court and won reinstatement and 
lamages.) 

When Brown went down to defeat, nine West Coast rep- 
esentatives who had supported him were instantly fired by 
Jayes. The move to form a staff union soon began. 

The following comment is reprinted from the Banner, pub- 
ished by IAM Local 1853 in Chico, California, under the 
pirited editorship of Bob Neiter, President. 


MU: (concluded from page 4) 

Morrisey published a four-page tabloid newspaper, the Call 
or NMU Democracy, to urge delegates to uphold his pro- 
sosals for democratization of the union. He began to dis- 
ribute the paper in mid-August. What followed is described 
1y his attorney, Burton H. Hall: 

A few days later, Morrissey’s photograph and the photograph 
of Joseph Padilla (who had helped Morrissey distribute the Call) 
were posted in the security shacks of the various piers in the 
ports of Newark and New York, with instructions that they be 
barred from access to any vessels—and in consequence, Morrissey 
and Padilla have since been prevented from going on board 
NMU vessels to distribute the Call. 

On Saturday, August 20, Morrissey went to the General Post 
Office in Manhattan to pick up mail at the post office box main- 
tained there by him in the name of the Call. He collected the 
mail, took it to his automobile (parked outside) and opened it. 

One envelope that he picked up and opened turned out to 
contain a quantity of marijuana. Instead of simply throwing it 
away, Morrissey immediately took it to the postal inspector and 

explained to him what had happened. After a bit of fencing, 
Morrissey learned that on Friday, the post office had received an 
anonymous letter, composed by pasting words cut out from 
magazines onto a sheet of paper (i.€., the classic style for ransom 
notes), which purported to be from the father of a drug addict 
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An election was held and our Grand Lodge Representatives 
now have their own union. Now after spending time and effort 
in representing the rank and file membership, they can turn their 
own problems over to a representative of their own. In plain 
language, they have a union that will protect them from their 
own union employers. 

Events in the past decade have definitely pointed out the 
need of such an association. It just doesn’t make sense to protect 
the job security of others, when your own job security is tied to 
the whims of our International President and/or his Executive 
Council. 

When Al Hayes as Pres., fired nine West Coast GLRs, they 
had no union to turn to in protecting their job security. They 
have had to resort to our Federal Courts in seeking the justice 
that was denied them. There were many more cases around the 
country, including the actions of some of the “Special Trial 
Boards.” One of these so called Trial Boards found Bro. Joe 
Addison, guilty of trumped up charges and he was kicked out of 
the union. Joe was a fighter that wouldn't take a lot of abuse 
lying down. After he had gone through all channels open to him 
in the union, he went to Federal Court and was cleared, plus 
collecting damages. 

Nine GLRs fired right here in our own back yard and the 
membership accepted this with their usual apathy. The many 
times that these GLRs had gone to bat for the members, was 
quickly forgotten. A strong GLR association could have pre- 
vented this miscarriage of justice and the buildup of the un- 
restricted power that could even wreck the career of Roy M. 
Brown, one of the most labor dedicated IVPs on the Executive 
Council. 

The IAM Representatives Association, will of course be a 
small organization in regards to total membership, but never- 
theless there is no reason why it can’t be a very effective one. 
The representatives with their new found job security, can and 
should give better representation to the rank and file member- 
ship. So, everyone in our great Machinist’s organization will gain 
from this newly formed union. 

Credit where credit is due: Franklin Nix, who so ably handled 
the work of cementing together and forming the new organiza- 
tion, is to be congratulated on winning the election, and thanked 
for his many hours, weeks and months of hard work leading up 
to the election. But, let’s not neglect to give a great deal of 
credit where due, the brutal tactics of past Pres. Hayes and past 
Sec.-Treas. Walker, at least in my estimation, these two were the 
contributing factors that made the election possible as well as 
the winning of it. 


a 


and complaining that Morrissey’s post office box was a narcotics 
drop. The same day, the same anonymous tip or complaint was 
made by telephone to the New York Times. And the same day, 
the envelope containing marijuana arrived. From that moment 
on Morrissey’s box was watched to see what happened. The 
“tips” seemed suspicious; for one thing, such tips are usually 
made either to a newspaper or to the authorities, but hardly ever 
to both; for another, the amount of marijuana in the envelope 
was ridiculously small; and for another, Morrissey had been 
checked out and had no record at all with the narcotics bureau. 
When Morrissey turned the marijuana in, it became clear that 
the whole thing was merely an attempted frame-up; but if he 
had kept it on his person, he would have been arrested promptly 
and would have faced automatic expulsion from the NMU. 
The following Monday (August 22), Morrissey drove to the 
NMU hall, parked his car outside, went inside to distribute the 
Call, and later returned to his car. As he opened the door, he 
was stopped by two policemen. It seems that they had received 
an anonymous tip that there was a gun concealed in Morrissey’s 
car. A discussion ensued in which Morrissey explained what was 
going on; the policemen left, apparently satisfied. 
A trumped-up marijuana charge could be particularly dam- 
aging to Morrisey. According to the NMU constitution, a 
member convicted of dealing in narcotics is subject to sum- 


mary discipline. 
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WASHINGTON PAINTERS CALL FOR INVESTIGATION 


2 


Two murders in California and a near-murder in New 
York have turned the spotlight on a struggle by courageous 
union reformers for decency and democracy in the painting 
industry. The story now focuses on Washington, D.C. 

In California, the two slain unionists had exposed a col- 
lusive racket in the painting of city houses financed in part 
with federal funds. In New York, Jack Graham, an employer, 
was beaten almost to death for refusing to join a bid-rigging 
conspiracy. A Grand Jury heard testimony that implicated 
crooked employers, union officials, and city inspectors in a 
scheme for defrauding the city by shoddy work. 

And now more of the same in Washington. On August 23, 
eight members of Painters District Council 51 presented evi- 
dence to the General Services Administration that painting 
contractors had cheated the federal government of more than 
$75,000 in jobs on federally financed buildings in Gaitersburg, 
Md., including the National Bureau of Standards atomic reac- 
tor and seven offices and laboratories. 

The Washington painters group was led by E. B. Mann. 
He is 58, and has been a union member for 35 years, and has 
founded the Painters’ Cleanup Club, as a reform caucus of 
some 200 members in DC 51. 

Mann said that he had complained to GSA more than 
fifteen months ago. GSA, which controls vast amounts of gov- 
ernment property and is responsible for many construction 


projects, is in charge of enforcing painting specifications ur 
this case. But Mann charged that its inspectors were incompe 
tent and that the government had paid for three coats of pam 
but got only one. 

GSA officials promised Mann to go promptly with him and 
inspect the sites of the presumed defective jobs; but when thi 
first week dragged out without the promised trip, some Con 
eressmen became restive. Representative Dante Fascell (Fla.. 
called for an investigation by the House Subcommittee ox 
Government Operations and its chairman, Jack Brooks (Tex.) 
agreed. If the Committee starts with the Washington area, ther 
is no reason why it should not look elsewhere. 

In April, Mann’s Cleanup Club won a federal suit to re 
move two District officials who had been convicted of felonies 
The International’s General Executive Board has insisted 07 
keeping them in office. One of them, Robert Lowery, had bee, 
convicted of bribery and extortion in 1955. In the Distrid 
elections in June, Lowry ran for the top job of Secretar 
Treasurer despite the federal court ruling. The Cleanup Clu; 
threw its support to Al Magnum who defeated Lowry in a clos 
vote. Two other candidates were elected Business Agents wit} 
the support of reformers: Lou Donaldson and Herschel Slosky 

District Council 51 has a membership of about 1,400 divide’ 
into seven locals; five are regular painters locals; two are sq 
called “autonomous” locals of auxiliary trades. 
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CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE 


In June, a citizens group, Committee for an Investigation of 
the Wilson-Green Murders and Racketeering in the Painting 
Industry, addressed the letter below to Attorney General Kat- 
zenbach. His office replied to this and other letters that the De- 
partment of Justice was indeed interested in these matters. ‘The 
fruits of its investigation, if any, are yet to be revealed. 


As you know, two union leaders were murdered in San Fran- 
cisco in April and May: Dow Wilson, Secretary of Painters Local 
4, and Lloyd Green, Secretary of Painters Local 1178. We are 
gratified that the local police have announced some progress in 
solving one of these murders. Nevertheless, our Committee, many 
miles from the scene, addresses an appeal to you, because this is 
not a matter for San Francisco alone. 

We are face to face with an urgent national problem. Here 
in New York, for example, a grand jury investigation has heard 
testimony on a racket in city painting involving millions of dollars 
and has brought in several indictments. In San Francisco, two 
union men were murdered. In New York, an employer was beaten 
almost to death and survived by a miracle. Clearly employers and 
unionists are common victims of racketeers. 

This, then is surely not a “business” affair; we do not believe 
that businessmen stoop to murder for profit. This is surely not a 
“labor” affair; we do not believe that labor men settle internal 
union disputes by killings. We are convinced that these are crimes 
committed by enemies of the labor movement, enemies of business, 
enemies of ordinary human decency. 

We fear that the San Francisco murders, like the beating in 
New York, may be an expression of a serious infiltration of racket- 
eers into one of our nation’s most important industries. The net- 
work of gangs and rackets is too far-flung and entrenched to be 
dealt with adequately by local authorities alone. 

We join in the request made by California unionists to urge 
you to utilize the resources at your command to help track down 
all the San Francisco killers and to order an investigation into 
the painting industry with a view to wiping our rackets and 
crime. 

We make this urgent request to protect labor, to protect bus- 
iness, and to defend the community from coldblooded murderers 
like those who revealed themselves in San Francisco. 


The Committee members are: Melvin L. Wulf, Chief Cour 
sel, American Civil Liberties Union; Norman Thomas, Social 
ist leader; Harvey Swados, author; Clyde W. Summers, Pr¢ 
fessor of Law, Yale University; Frank Schonfeld, reform leadd 
in Painters’ union; Meyer Schapiro, art historian; Bayard Rui 
tin, civil rights leader; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Charles Owen Ric; 
pastor of Holy Rosary Church of Pittsburgh; Robert Repay 
Associate Professor of Industrial Relations, Michigan Stat 
University; Morris Milgram, interracial housing develope} 
James McNamara, labor union official; John M. Mecartne} 
Sociology Instructor, Albion College; Ernest Mazey, Executiy 
Director, Michigan Civil Liberties Union; Charles Larrow 
Professor of Economics, Michigan State University; Irvir 
Howe, author, and editor of Dissent; Samuel Hirsch, Preside 
Roosevelt Independent Democrats; Michael Harrington, aj 
thor, The Other America; Burton H. Hall, attorney for uniq 
reformers; Harry Fleischman, Vice President, Workers Defen} 
League; Father Philip A. Carey, head of the Xavier Institute « 
Industrial and Labor Relations; Thomas R. Brooks, autho} 
Toil and Trouble, a History of American Labor; Leroy Boy 
man, Professor Emeritus, of Sociology, Brooklyn College, Boay 
of Directors, League for Industrial Democracy; Algernon 
Black, President, Ethical Culture Society; James B. Atelsot 
Assistant Professor of Law, Buffalo State University; Gorda 
K. Haskell, ACLU Membership Director; H. W. Benson, U 
Editor. Haskell and Benson are the Committee’s coordinatoi 
(Organizational designations are for identification only.) 
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Intimidation? 


The members of Local 12 are not intimidated and 


anyone who says so will be expelled—that appears to be 
the position taken by the appeals panel. On the other 
hand, to back up their contrary charge that critics are 


indeed afraid of retaliation, reformers in Local 12 claim 
the following: 

August, 1957: that Charles M. Inglis was kicked and 
beaten by paid employees of Local 12 and, charge the 


reformers, won damages of more than $13,000 for the 


assault from the Local and from his assailants. 
July, 1958: that Jack Davenport, member, was beaten 


by a Local 12 Business Agent who was convicted in a 


California court for the offense. 

December 11, 1964: that Kevin Walsh, a reform leader, 
was struck from behind at a membership meeting as he 
was speaking from the microphone. 


January, 1966: that a Business Agent in Bakersfield, 
California, assaulted a member, Loyd Ottele, who com- 
plained that he had not been handling grievances prop- 
erly (the same Business Agent who beat Inglis). 
Premature Death of Tom Deacon 

In February, 1963, while deeply engaged in his fight 
in Local 12, ‘Tom Deacon got a telephone call from a 
Union Business Agent who said, “I just heard that you 
were killed in an automobile accident.” Deacon wanted 
to know where the news came from and the B.A. replied 
that one of the office girls had heard it broadcast over 
T.V. Deacon wanted to speak to the girl but was told 
that she no longer worked there; apparently she had quit 
within ten minutes. He checked every T.V. and radio 
station to discover that no such report had been made. 

His attorney protested to Business Manager Seymour 
that the incident was a veiled threat to his client and 
Seymour replied ten days later that a mistake had been 
made and that actually the reference should have been to 
a man named Deason (Seymour’s friend). This deepened 
the mystery because, according to Deacon, his near-name- 
sake Deason was quite alive, in good health, not involved 
in any accident and lived far from Los Angeles. 


Deacon, Local 12, and the Los Angeles Police 
On March 15, 1965, Deacon wrote to the Los Angeles 
Chief of Police that his life had been threatened. Accord- 
ing to Deacon, Dick Rohr, a member of the Machinists’ 
Union, met a member of Local Union No. 12 in a bar 
who said that he had orders to kill Deacon and pointed 
out a pistol and a sawed-off shotgun in his car as the 
murder tools. Rohr immediately contacted the FBI and 
informed Deacon who, in turn, made a formal complaint 
to the FBI and to the police Department in Downey. In 
his March 15 letter, Deacon reported all these facts to 
Police Chief William A. Parker and requested police 
protection at the next Union meeting. 
_ Deacon reported that he had given no one copies of 
his letter to Parker and yet an exact copy of the letter, 
‘complete with typographical errors, turned up in the pos- 
‘session of Local 12’s Business Manager who used it to file 
a libel complaint against Deacon. 

The Los Angeles Police Department has not replied 
to long-standing requests to explain how this private let- 
ter might have been detoured into the hands of the attor- 
neys of the Union and Business Manager Seymour, of 
poo! 12. 


DEACON (continued from page 2) 

ing out Deacon. Its reasoning may be summed up in this: 
Deacon was expelled because he accused the officialdom of 
intimidating the membership. This action will, of course, con- 
vince the membership that it need have no fear. 

In February, 1965, Deacon’s associates founded the Asso- 
ciation for Democratic Procedures. In some respects, this group 
is unique. Except in the International Typographical Union 
with its history of permanent internal political organization, 
most opposition groups storm into being over immediate issues, 
struggle for power or survival, and pass out of existence. The 
Association, however, was chartered as a continuing nonprofit 
corporation to promote democracy in the labor movement and, 
in particular, “to educate and suggest means and methods for 
establishing and maintaining democratic methods and_pro- 
cedures within the International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers.” 

The formation of the Association was not the beginning of 
the group’s activities; it was a decision to make them continu- 
ous and systematic. At the Appeal Panel sessions, Deacon was 
interrogated about the Association and he proudly admitted 
that he was its founder. 


A LOOK AT THE BOOKS? 


Back in October, 1963, Deacon set out to discover how the 
Local’s money was handled. Its annual income was about $2.5 
million; and he wanted to know precisely how and why all 
this money was spent. He requested permission to inspect the 
books for 1961, including vouchers, receipts, and cancelled 
checks. The local officers turned him down. He appealed in 
vain to the International’s General Executive Board. In April, 
1964, he filed suit in California court; and by May, the lowest 
court ordered the local to make the relevant records available 
to him and his accountant. That first success, two and a half 
years ago, was only the start of a long ordeal punctuated by the 
expulsion. 

The local went to the state Appellate court; in August, 
1965, it lost. The local appealed, then, to the California Su- 
preme Court; it was turned down in September, 1965. It per- 
sisted up to the U.S. Supreme Court which rejected its applica- 
tion for a hearing on February 21, 1966. In all this, the union 
officials were spending out of the union treasury; Deacon and 
friends were paying out their own money. 

Still, Thomas M. Deacon, in quest of the simple. right to 
inspect his union’s books had successfully survived through the 

gamut of U.S. jurisprudence, It was long; it was expensive; it 
was nerve-wracking. At last, however, justice was done. The 
U.S, Supreme Court had spoken. The little man had triumphed 
over a rich and powerful bureaucracy. What a crashing vindi- 
cation of American justice, rights of the individual, the Judeo- 
Christian tradition, all we hold sacred! _ 

But not so fast. Deacon had won a court battle, but what 
about those books and records? Meanwhile, a parallel story was 
unfolding. Deacon, in all this time, was on trial in the union; 
and just as the Supreme Court ruled finally in his favor, he 
was finally expelled. On March 2, 1966; flushed with Supreme 
Court victory, Deacon asked again to look at the books with 
his accountant. A week later, he got the bad news. The local 
informed him that Thomas Deacon, union member, could in- 
spect the books. But please note that you are no longer a mem- 
ber because we threw you out, so kindly go away. With ‘that, 
complete with new lawyers’ fees and court costs, back to gens 
legal defense of our way of life. 

The officials were still tapping the treasury for legal fees; 
Deacon was still paying his own. 

Back in court on March 30, 1966, the judge again ordered 


(concluded on page 8) 


DEACON (concluded from page 7) 

the local to make the 1961 records available to Tom Deacon, 
ex-member, within thirty days. The thirty stretched out to 
sixty, and sixty to ninety when the union suggested more time 
to get everything in order; and at last the appointed moment 
arrived. Deacon appeared at the local office on Friday, June 24, 
1966, with a certified public accountant and two lawyers: Don 
Edgar Burris and Elaine Fischel. They were all dispatched to 
the union’s basement garage to puzzle over a shoebox of am- 
biguous documents while automobiles came in and out with 
brakes screeching. 

Right at the start there was trouble when James E. Gillett, 
CPA for Deacon, requested certain routine information from 
the union’s accountant. The union’s lawyer intervened and 
instructed him not to reply. From then on, all questions had 
to be funneled through the union’s lawyer; but whenever he 
was called away, everything stalled. After a while, Gillett asked 
for some relevant payroll records; they were not available and 
everyone had to go home to give the union a chance to find 
them. That was the end of Friday. 

The following Monday, June 27, Accountant Gillett ar- 
rived promptly at 9:00 A.M. only to be told that the payroll 
records had not turned up. He left, not wanting to waste his 
time and Deacon’s money. When he returned at 1:00 P.M. part 
of the records were there but it did him no good. He couldn’t 
work on them because the local officials refused to permit him 
to plug his electric adding machine into an outlet. 

The day dragged on. Sometimes the union refused to pro- 
duce records; sometimes it denied that they existed; sometimes 
it found them after long delay. When a search into a basement 
vault proved unsuccessful, it was detoured “upstairs.” But 
whenever and wherever the records were stored, it took a long 
time to produce them. 


Abruptly, a photographer appears, points a camera at the 
Deacon inspection team. They object; a long wrangle while 
no one admits to knowing who sent the picture man. At a 
moment when they are off guard, he snaps the picture anyway. 
Meanwhile, Deacon is busy duplicating certain documents on 
a photocopying machine which he had to rent himself, having 
been granted even this small privilege only after extended ar- 
gument. For two vears he had been trying for a job through 
the union’s hiring hall. In all that time, the local apparently 
couldn’t get him a day’s work. But now, two vears later, while 
he was in the basement, a call came over the loud sneaker. 
Surprise! At last a job for Tom, but he would have to leave 
quickly. Deacon passed up his big chance to go on with the 
inspection. 

By Monday, Deacon’s team decided to end the farce. The 
lost two days are recounted in deta‘! in a coiiplaint by attor- 
neys Burrish and Fischel asking a contempt citation against 
the union. All in all, the performance rivaled Barnum and 
Bailey. But for Deacon, it was a costly circus. He was paying 
his own good money for accountant and lawyer; the union 
officials continued to draw upon the members’ money. 


The Deacon Odyssey continues. 


Elections and Re-Elections 

Officers of Local 12 were busy defending the sanctity of its 
financial records from membership scrutiny; they were pro- 
moting harmony by expelling Deacon. They also ran elections, 
more accurately, re-elections. Between May 29 and June 22, 
1964, members voted for local officers. Three major contenders 
sought the top job of Business Manager: Joseph Seymour, in- 
cumbent; R. B. Bronson, a former Manager; and Tosenvh R. 
Hurley, the candidate of the reformers, an officer of the Asso- 
ciation for Democratic Procedures. 


Seymour, in power, naturally had everything going for hin 
There were some sixty full-time Business Agents and 100 ste 
ards who, we must assume, were sympathetic to his cause; the 
were all appointed by him. And there were twenty Board men 
bers and seven election committee members elected on h 
slate. He printed up pamphlets, handbills, and cards an 
mailed them out to the whole membership list. The reforme 
did as best they could, passing out literature hand to han 
It was impossible for them to reach the list of 22,000. Th 
announced results were: Of 22,000 members, 9,500 cast vali 
ballots. Seymour was credited with 5,049; Bronson, with 2,03’ 
Hurley was listed with 1,593. But it is difficult for an outsic 
observer to decide what resemblance the official tally bore 1 
reality; for the reformers protested the election; and tt 
Department of Labor went to court to set it aside. 


To run for the top job, a candidate must have been i 
continuous good standing for five years, paying dues prompt 
every single month, never late. For other top officers, thre 
years. But Local 12 members follow construction jobs and liv 
almost nomadically. Thousands change their residence in thre 
years. Periods of concentrated work are followed by long u 
employment. Moving about and paying dues when they a 
flush, a big majority is automatically disqualified from ru 
ning for top office. Deacon, Walsh, and their followers charge 
that the election process was illegal, that the balloting w 
suspect from start to finish, that ballots mailed to a post be 
were removed without check by observers, that onvnositic 
watchers were kept behind ropes and not allowed close enous 
to check the official tellers. Their complaint was rejected in tl 
union and they appealed to the Department of Labor. 


: 


After investigating, the Department found that the a 
plaint was valid and filed suit in federal court to void tl 
election. It remains to be seen whether this unusual little vj 
tory will bring substantial consolation to the embattled 1 
formers. A glance at the calendar of events is disquieting: | 
June, 1964: Election completed. 
July: Reformers complain to their union. 


October: Department of Labor begins investigation. 

October, 1964—April, 1965: Fall leaves, Winter snow, Spri 
showers. The Department continues to investigate. 

April, 1965: Secretary of Labor files suit in federal co 

October: Pretrial conference. Case set for trial. More leav 
more snow, more showers. 

August, 1966: Trial postponed to September. 

Total time lapse so far: two years, four months. 


As the Department of Labor and the court drift along thi 
meandering course, the officials remain in power and use t 
authority to expel Deacon. Were they legally installed wh 
Deacon was thrown out? There is another interesting questi 
Seymour was elected, perhaps illegally, in 1964 for a th 
year term which expires in mid-1967. Will the term ex 
before the Department of Labor gets around to a new electi 
A hot race rages between the tortoise and the turtle. 


Any accurate history of the operating engineers union 
record extortion, murder, theft, blacklisting, fraud, and 
lence against members. But it must record equally the efforts 
brave men who fight for decency and democracy motivated 
the ideals and principles of the labor movement. 


In San Francisco, Dow Wilson and Lloyd Green, pain 
who fought against corruption and for their members’ rig! 
were murdered. But their fight goes on. Because the lal 
movement inspires men to demand social justice, there 
always be unionists like Wilson and Green and like Tom 
con. The rights of such men and their physical survival are 
responsibility of the whole democratic community. ; 


¥ 
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Union Democracy in Action 


| 
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When the AFL and CIO merged 
in 1955, leaders of the new fed- 
eration pledged to act against 
racketeers in the labor move- 
ment. Its founding declaration, 
promising a new moral atmos- 
phere, proclaimed this principle: 
“To protect the labor movement 
yreferred. To help unionists from any and all corrupt influ- 
ight corruption. Opportunities ences.” Its Constitution assigned 
inlimited a Committee on Ethical Prac- 
tices to carry out that aim. Now, 
decade later, the pledge is violated and the Committee is de- 
net. Not one leading personality, not one important Inter- 
ational union bothers even to remember the promise. All 
ings, all tendencies, all ideologies have shucked off that annoy- 
'g responsibility and in this alone, perhaps, the unity of our 
igh-ranking labor officialdom is complete. 

/We must make clear that we are referring to the top labor 
aders, to those who hold real power and influence in the top 
uuncils of AFL-CIO and the Industrial Union Department, 
e men who lead unions with many tens of thousands of mem- 
ers, unions which are firmly rooted with treasuries of millions 
their disposal. We can understand the dilemma of all the 
hers, of the unions which are still fighting for survival, the 
anions which are first pressing for recognition. They risk being 
it to pieces by many enemies and they must choose their 
ittleground with care. Even with the best intentions, they 
1ow that it is often foolhardy to speak up when the others, 
ose with solid power, are silent. 


~ HELP 
WANTED 


Jne, any one, top ranking 
abor leader with following, 
Mfiluence, power. AFL-CIO 


It will sound lurid to those unfamiliar with the facts but the 
llowing sentence is a simple summary of actual events: In two 
ey centers, rank and file housepainters and local leaders are 
rhting hard and long to protect their union and their industry 
om murderers, dictators, and grafters. 

Their call for help was abruptly vindicated. In San Fran- 
sco, Ben Rasnick, Secretary of Bay Area District Council 16 
as indicted and jailed on September 26, charged with the 
urder of Dow Wilson, San Francisco reform leader. ‘Three 
eeks later in New York, on October 18, Martin Rarback, 
ccretary Treasurer of District Council 9 was indicted on 
Larges of taking more than $840,000 in bribes from employers 
part of a conspiracy to rig bids on city painting. 

The union is the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and 
aperhangers (AFL-CIO); its International President, S. Frank 
aftery and its General Executive Board have placed both 
istricts under international trusteeship. 

But reformers in New York and in the San Francisco Bay 
rea are asking whether the trustees were assigned to root out 
ruption or to defend the status quo and protect the officials 
sponsible for corruption. They fear the worst: that the trus- 
es will try to suppress the reform movements and keep the 
d union machines in power. To document their deep-seated 
spicions, the reformers point to years of frustration in their 
forts to clean up and democratize their union. 

n New York City, Frank Schonfeld, reform leader, reports: 
1. After running slates against Rarback in District 9 elec- 
yns in 1961, reformers were hit by charges, trials, fines, and 
spensions. (They won reinstatement in federal court.) 


No. 22 


The fight against corruption in unions is rough, time-con- 
suming, and dangerous. Our men of power are already fully 
engaged and it is easy to sympathize with them. They are 
preoccupied with electing and defeating presidents and gover- 
nors; they scour continents for conferences in many languages; 
they face powerful corporations across the table and on the 
picket lines; they maintain massive staffs and bookkeeping de- 
partments; they war against poverty in the United States and 
puzzle over the war in Viet Nam; they wrestle with civil rights 
and lecture voluminously at conferences. 


All this is surely urgent and important and you can’t fight 
every battle. Perhaps this issue, just this one, can be set aside 
for a time not crowded with events. Just now it is convenient 
to ignore the problem. 


The trouble is that not all unionists possess that quality of 
patient perspicacity. Thousands of rank and filers and local 
leaders are actually fighting to enforce AFL-CIO laws against 
gratters and dictators. As their reward for trying to do what 
the AFL-CIO neglects, they are blacklisted, expelled, beaten; 
some even killed. Ready or not, AFL-CIO top leaders are con- 
fronted with a choice: shall they speak out against corruption 
in the labor movement; shall they encourage unionists who are 
victimized by grafters? From their reaction to this choice, the 
top labor officialdom can be divided roughly into two philo- 
sophic wings: |. The silent ones, the enlightened liberals who 
simply keep their mouths shut, and 2. The apologists who 
speak out, not to disavow the corruptionists but to defame, dis- 
parage, or discourage those who fight against corruption. 


(concluded on back page) 


NEXT ROUND: PAINTERS FIGHT AGAINST CORRUPTION 


2. Solomon Solzhandler, Financial Secretary of Local 442 
was thrown out of office and suspended from the union when 
he accused his Business Agent of mishandling money. (He won 
his case in Salzhandler v. Caputo which firmly established the 
legal right of members to criticize their officials.) 

3. Membership referendums were fraudulent; opposition 
watchers were beaten when they tried to check the count. 

4. A strike of paperhangers was broken when DC 9 officials 
unaccountably rounded up men to replace the strikers. Two 
men who had led the fight against Rarback among the paper- 
hangers, Sam Winn and Dan French (one, the former Business 
Agent; the other, former Local President) found all desirable 
jobs at the trade closed to them and had to scrounge around 
nimbly to pick up work. 

District officials entered into collusive agreements to cut the 
wages of one craft, the hardwood finishers. Carl Blum, leader 
of the victimized workers, and two supporters, were fired and 
blacklisted after the union’s official newspaper listed them as 
troublemakers. Blum complained to the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board which, in a rare and unusual decision, ordered him 
reinstated with back pay. 

5. Three hundred Brooklyn painters signed petitions asking 
for help against DC 9 officials who were not enforcing their 
contracts. (Their leaders are Harry Siegel of Local 1511 and 
Frank Loria of Local 1507, both delegates to DC 9.) 

6. At local meetings, members were denied the ordinary 
democratic right of making motions and proposing resolutions. 

7. When a Grand Jury heard evidence of widespread bid- 

(concluded on next page) 
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COAST TO COAST, WHAT REFORMERS WANT NOW 


In the Bay Area: 

1. A federal investigation of the Brotherhood of Painters to 
look into the possible national implications of the Wilson 
and Green murders. 

2. Removal of the International trusteeship over District 
Council 16 and its replacement by a “Trustee Committee 
of at least three citizens of unimpeachable and objective 
character . . .to insure the democratic rights of members 
of Bay Area Painters local.” 

3. End of the trusteeship proceedings against the three anti- 
Rasnick locals. 

4. Democratization of the District Council structure so that 
painters can control their own affairs under the principle 
of one man, one vote. 


In New York: 

1. Speedy democratic elections under the control of an 

outside impartial agency like the American Arbitration 

Association. 

Immediate reinstatement of all painters who have been 

blacklisted for opposing Rarback and for cooperation 

with the Grand Jury investigation. 

3. A call to all members and instructions to all officials to 
cooperate with the Grand Jury and to come forward with 
information and evidence in the effort to wipe out cor- 
ruption. 

4. Immediate action to enforce the trade agreement and re- 
moval of all officials guilty of tolerating corruption or of 
violating the agreement. 


nh 
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Next Round: (concluded) 
rigging, DC 9 officials, in violation of the AFL-CIO Ethical 
Practices Codes, refused to testify on charges of corruption. 

8. Painters who cooperated with the Grand Jury were black- 
listed from their jobs, physically threatened, and villified at 
union meetings and in the union’s official paper. 

9. Wholesale violations of the contract were ignored. 

Through all this, Schonfeld charged, the International's Gen- 
eral Executive Board supported Rarback. In each case, the 
reformers appealed to Raftery and the Board for recourse 
against their officials. In every instance, without exception, the 
reformers were rebuffed and Rarback was sustained. Now that 
Rarback is pilloried, the GEB which kept him in power ap- 
points a trustee to replace him but leaves the machine which 
he created in control. 

In imposing the trustee, Raftery was careful to observe proto- 
col; he would not express any opinion on Rarback’s guilt, 
making clear that the trusteeship was necessitated not by crimes 
against the membership but by unfavorable publicity. He was 
just as careful to discard protocol and attack Frank Schonfeld 
who continues to press for the eradication of corrupt elements. 
Raftery denounced the reformers as men who were not inter- 
ested in the members, only in power. Presumably, he is inter- 
ested only in the members and not at all in power. But that 
interest has found no public expression so far. 

Raftery had “investigated” charges of corruption against 
Rarback and had cleared him without ever calling any of the 
complainants as witnesses. After Rarback had been indicted, 
Raftery told the Los Angeles Times, on October 21: 

“I know Rarback as a strong, capable, competent leader in 
the New York area but I know nothing of his guilt or innocence 
of the charges brought against him. As for Dow Wilson, well, 
there is an old cliche that if you live by the sword, you die by 
the sword.” Raftery did not seem to pause over the thought that 
it might have been Rasnick’s “sword” that killed Wilson. 

Rarback continues to receive the respects and plaudits which 
are still his due as an International Vice President. Oi, October 
22, while 350 painters met at a reformers’ rally at the Cornish 
Arms Hotel on 23rd Street, Martin Rarback was busy as a full- 
fledged delegate to the State Conference of Painters at the Hil- 
ton Hotel on 53rd Street. Rarback was appointed to the resolu- 
tions committee. There is no report of any resolution on ethical 
practices. His chief aide, Louis Caputo, was President of Dis- 
trict Council 9 and like Rarback, refused to testify before the 
Grand Jury. There are persistent reports that Caputo has been 
asked by the ‘Trustee, John Damery, to serve as his assistant. 


n San Francisco, Morrts Evenson, who replaced Wilson as 

leader of Local 4, outlines the reformers’ case as follows: 

1. For three years, housepainters locals fought for a demo- 
cratic system of representation in the District Councils that 


would permit painters to run their own affairs. The Gene 
Executive Board barred every move to democratize the Cor 
cils. With the Board’s help, Rasnick could make District Cor 
cil 16 his base of power. 

2. Wilson, Evenson and other local reform leaders expos 
a racket in city housepainting. The GEB ignored their effon 

3. A successful strike in the Bay Area won an exceptiona’ 
fine contract under Wilson’s leadership. After the strike victo' 
Vice President Satre called a union conference to convir 
painters to surrender some of their gains. He failed. 

During that strike, Rasnick sent one local back to wo 
Wilson called him a “fink.’’ The GEB ignored the prote 
against Rasnick’s strikebreaking. But when Rasnick prefer 
“slander” charges against Wilson, the GEB immediately | 
sumed jurisdiction over the trial and send out representatl) 
to find evidence of some kind against Wilson. 

The trial fizzled out when Wilson’s attorney proved that i 
charges violated federal law (in Salzhandler). The GEB st 
pended proceedings but warned Wilson that the trial mug 
be resumed if he did not keep quite. 

4. When the effort to silence Wilson inside the union fail 
he was murdered on April 5. President Raftery was silent | 
the murder. The GEB did nothing. 

5. On May 7, Lloyd Green was murdered. Green had b 
Rasnick’s chief opposition in D.C. 16. Raftery said nothij 
The GEB did nothing. 

6. Five men were arrested for Wilson’s murder. The trial 
Norman Call, an employer representative, revealed a cons} 
acy to loot a welfare fund in Rasnick’s District. Same silence.}, 

7. ‘Vhree locals in D.C. 16 accused Rasnick of illegally us} 
the District’s money and called for his removal. The GEB,} 
passive when faced with murder, acted to back up Rasn 
It voted to take action to impose trusteeships over the loa 
which had been trying to oust Rasnick. 

8. Meanwhile, Norman Call was convicted of Wilson’s 
der. To avoid a death sentence, he confessed and testified t} 
Ben Rasnick had ordered the killing of both Wilson and Grej 
Rasnick was indicted and arrested. 

9. After Rasnick’s indictment, and only then, the GEB w 
had supported him at every turn put DC 16 under trustees 
At the same time, however, it persisted in the effort to take 
the three anti-Rasnick locals; the locals defeated the effort 
court. 

On October 14, the Bay Area Painters News listed six | 
ferent appeals against Rasnick sent to the General Execu 
Board over the last two years, Every one was denied or igno 

Now it is the International, through its trustees, that h 
formal power in District Council 9 and District Council 
But reformers still see the same old officials at the same 
stand. ‘The machine structure has been shaken but the 
for democracy and reform goes on. 


ONE MURDERER CONFESSES 


On September 26, Norman Call, just convicted of the murder 

£ Dow Wilson, faced his sentence. To save himself from the 
as chamber, he confessed and told the Grand Jury that Ben 
vasnick, Secretary of Painters District Council 16, had ordered 
he murders of both Wilson and Llody Green. Before that con- 
ession, there was the trial: 
On May 16, five men were indicted in San Francisco for Wil- 
on’s murder, only one month after the leader of Local 4 had 
een killed by a shotgun blast and only a week after the murder 
f Lloyd Green, reform leader of painters Local 1178 in Hay- 
yard, California. 


After events as bizarre as an Alfred Hitchcock thriller, the 
an Francisco police arrested Norman Call, a painting contrac- 
or who was employer-trustee of the Health and: Welfare Fund of 
acramento Local 487; Max Ward, also a contractor and a Fund 
rustee; Carl Black, the Fund auditor; Clyde Simmons, Secre- 
ary of the Sacramento Contractors Association; and Richard 
hock, Black’s brother-in-law. Two days later, the Fund Ad- 
linistrator, Sture Youngren, committed suicide after confess- 
ng that he had joined the others in embezzling $60,000. 

In August, Call was the first to come to trial; investigators 
nd accountants testified that more than $100,000 had been 
mbezzled. One accountant said that he had been offered $1,000 
month to falsify the records, misappropriate $5,000 monthly, 
nd split it five ways among himself, Call, Black, Youngren, 
nd a fifth person “on the union side,” who would guarantee 
hat the fund remained in Sacramento independent of the 
eneral Bay Area Fund. The Bay Area Fund which covers all 
deals in three District Councils, is governed by trustees from 
ach of the Councils. Sacramento Local 487, impressed by Wil- 
on’s achievements for Local 4, had chosen him to represent it 
a negotiations with employers. While carrying out this job, 
Vilson became suspicious of the Local’s Health and Welfare 
‘und. 

“We had no evidence of embezzlement,” said Morris Even, 
on, Wilson’s successor, “but we knew that someone must have 
een dipping into the till.” The Labor Department had ord- 
red an investigation of the Fund as early as March, but 
,uditor Black had asked for and received a sixty-day delay. 
n those fatal sixty days, Wilson and Green were murdered. 
: On August 26, before Call’s confession, the Bay Area Paint- 
rs News, reform newspaper, printed the text of an agreement 
etween the trustees of Local 487’s Fund and Ben Rasnick, 
ecretary of DC 16. ‘The agreement provided that DC 16 would 
ssumé the liabilities of the 487 Fund on June 30, 1966. This 
dd agreement raised immediate questions: did Rasnick know 
ae state of the Fund when he signed it? how could the corrupt 
custees know that they could conceal the embezzlements from 
he trustees of DC 16 unless they had certain assurances? 
-Rasnick’s name intruded repeatedly during Call’s trial. 
‘here was testimony on “friction” between Wilson and Ras- 
ick. Wilson had led a Bay Area strike; Rasnick had ordered 
ye Sacramento painters back to work during that strike and 
Vilson called him a “fink” and ‘“‘strikebreaker.”’ Rasnick 
rought charges against Wilson in the union. 


It was not a complete surprise, then, when Call, to escape ex- 
cution, confessed that he had driven the murder car; that 
Vard had fired the gun; and that Rasnick had masterminded 
ne killings to destroy his opposition in the union. Last No- 
ember, Wilson had been tried by the International union on 
ae charges preferred by Rasnick. When the trial collapsed, 
lall confessed, Rasnick told him ‘“‘to go ahead and make plans 
x him to be killed.” About month later, Call had another 


conversation with Rasnick who told him Lloyd Green was 
“causing .. . trouble and didn’t want to lay off.” Call said that 
Rasnick ordered, “Go down and kill him.” 

The San Francisco reformers are now calling for a federal 
investigation of their international union. The Bay Area Paint- 
ers News, October 14, writes: ‘““The indictment of Ben Rasnick, 
Secretary of Painters District Council 16, for the. . . conspiracy 
to murder Dow Wilson made clear to the general public that 
which was already clear to the members of our Local Unions. 
The motive for the murders of both Dow Wilson and Lloyd 
Green lie in the Painters Union policy conflicts, more so than 
the theft of funds in Sacramento. This conflict on union policy 
1s not restricted to the San Francisco Bay Area.” 


The News asks questions: 


“Convicted contractor Norman Call says Dow Wilson was 
murdered because he wouldn’t ‘lay off some of his ideas’ and 
quit causing ‘troubles in the unions and the International, and 
get with the team’ Lloyd Green was killed later because he ‘was 
causing what they felt was trouble anyway.’ Who were the 
they who tried to ‘talk to’ Wilson at the California Painters 
Convention and were unsuccessful’? Who paid the $5,000 ‘good 
faith’ money to Call? How could contractor Call be assured 
of a union business representative job as a pay-off for his mur- 
der assignment? If Rasnick was involved as Call described, who 
else decided to kill Wilson and Green when they refused to 
conform?” 

The FBI which remained aloof because it felt the murders 
were purely local matters to be handled by the local police, 
has announced that it will look into their possible national 
implications. 


Union of Staff Employees Wants Information 


The announcement below was prepared by one union 
of staff employees and we publish it gladly at their request 
knowing that Union Democracy in Action is one of the 
few avenues through which staff unions can contact one 
another. All replies will be properly forwarded. 

A group of staff unionists nearly struck their union- 
employer in Washington this summer. The dispute was 
settled but for a moment the situation was critical. They 
asked some of us, also staff unionists, how, if they needed 
help, they might contact other staff unionists across the 
country. We didn’t know. 

Their need for help is not surprising. Most staff unions 
are struggling affairs with hardly money enough to pay 
for meaningful arbitration, much less a strike. And where 


can a staff union go for help? other International unions? 
Of course not. Help will come only from brother staff 
unionists who share our concern and discretion. 


There is no continuing bond among the staff unions. 
We hope to compile a list of existing staff unions for this 
purpose. We appeal to UDA readers. If you belong to a 
staff union, if you know staff unionists, send us the union’s 
address and its responsible officers’ names. Send copies of 
your contract and perhaps we can initiate an analysis sery- 
ice, like the Industrial Union Department’s, for your use 
in bargaining. 

Please write to: Union Democracy in Action 
Staff Union Information Exchange 
Box 62, Knickerbocker 
New York, N.Y. 10002 


Help Wanted: (concluded) 


t is necessary to say these things because Dow Wilson and 
| Lloyd Green were murdered in California and the labor 
movement outside the Bay Area has not bothered to denounce 
these killings. In depressing fashion, these terrible events point 
to the danger of a moral degeneration in our unions. Wilson 
and Green were murdered because they were fine labor leaders 
who fought against corruption in industry, for the working 
standards of their members, and against dictators ral (Haken 
union. In California the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
awarded Wilson’s widow $20,000 recognizing that he had been 
killed in the performance of his duty as a union officer. “The 
clerk who reached that conclusion was more sensitive to the 
role of one of labor’s heroes than the whole officialdom of the 
AFL-CIO. 

Just after Wilson’s funeral, a United Auto Workers conven- 
tion assembled in Long Beach, California. News headlines re- 
ported a second murder: of Lloyd Green. The convention 
covered the earth with its usual space-rocket catalogue of reso- 
lutions but not a line in print, not a word from the platform 
expressing simple outrage at the vicious murders or memorial- 
izing the labor victims. We would like to say that this 1s  1n- 
credible” but unfortunately we can understand the prudent 
silence. S. Frank Raftery, President of the Brotherhood of 
Painters, counted Wilson as an enemy and would not denounce 
this murder of his own union member. And Raftery, a Vice 
President of the Industrial Union Department, with full voice 
and vote, might be offended if the UAW publicly noted the 
existence of a painter dissident, even a dead one. At some future 
convention as in the past, Walter Reuther will stir his dele- 
gates, impassionedly, to stand up against membership pressure 
with courage and principle and vote for a dues increase he 
finds urgent. But in the Industrial Union Department, crude 
courage and naive principle must yield to diplomacy in the 
sophisticated relations among officials. 

Green was murdered on May 7. On May 18, I. W. Abel, 
the new president of the Steel Workers, addressed an industry 
relations conference at the Sheraton Palace Hotel in San Fran- 
cisco not many days and not many miles from the scene of 
Green’s death. Mr. Abel’s rise to power has been justifiably 
heralded as a drawing together of auto and steel workers with 
great promise for the future of enlightened labor. Like all 
promises, it remains for that future. But the promise of yester- 
day, the pledge to root out corruption, is forgotten. Not a word 
from Mr. Abel, so close geographically, on the murders of 
Wilson and Green. 

In San Francisco, the local Building Trades Council, to its 
eternal honor, called a mass meeting, denounced the killings, 
and posted a reward fund for finding the murderers. But the 
national Building and Construction Trades Council was not 
moved; it ignored the murder of its own heroes. After a month 
of silence, it denounced only those who had been reporting the 
truth. ““The authorities have now completely absolved the 
Brotherhood from any connection whatever with the tragic 
events,” it announced somewhat inaccurately, “Another glaring 
instance of anti-labor smearing in the daily press.” We await 
its comment on the arrest for murder of Ben Rasnick, Secretary 
of Painters District Council 16. 


ike all the others, Paul Hall, President of the Seafarers Inter- 
national Union, said nothing about the murders. But he 

did step forward to throw his handful of dirt on the close 
friends of the victims. He instructed West Coast SIU affiliates 
to examine closely the “‘anti-union” records of Congressman 
Phil Burton and Assemblyman John Burton before eranting 
them election support. The two Burtons had supported Wilson 
in his fight against corruption and had helped bring the story 
to the public. Painters President Raftery thanked Hall for the 


little service. Some day, if there are not too many change 
perhaps the favor can be reciprocated. 

The AFL-CIO national office was no exception, it tried 
ignore the whole thing but, even though the victims we 
buried, the situation would not vanish. 

Wilson and Green were labor’s crusaders against corruptic 
and there are others. If the AFL-CIO were eager to “absolve 
the labor movement, it needed only to hail their efforts, pos 
mortem, and identify with their aspirations or, if that mig] 
seem undiplomatic, to express outrage at the killings, call f 
an intensive hunt for the murderers, and post reward mone 
Instead, the AFL-CIO News (sic) cranked out the usual week 
press handouts, not even a few lines for a routine obitua 
notice. After a month, and the reverberating clamor from Sa 
Francisco, the Public Relations Department was permitted | 
squeeze out an apologetic little new release, nine mime 
graphed lines ending, “Characterization of this as a “unic 
scandal’ are completely false. The only union men involve 
have been murdered.’ The release did not explain why, 
there was no scandal, the AFL-CIO took so long to commet 
and why it avoided mentioning the murders in the first plac 

When Ben Rasnick, Secretary of DC 16, was arrested fc 
murder, there was no press release; and the AFL-CIO Neu 
flitted uncomfortably over the event. The News created 
headline out of a meeting of the General Executive Board « 
the Painters Brotherhood, reporting with proper respect th: 
Vice President O. T. Satre had been appointed to replace Ge: 
eral Secretary Treasurer William H. Rohrberg who had die 
of a heart attack. 

(The elevation of Satre is indeed newsworthy but for reaso: 
not even suggested in the News story. His assigned sphere « 
activity had been California where the fight for autonomy, tl 
murders, the corruption, the effort to smash the reformers 4 
still part of current events.) | 

In a gingerly, fleeting reference the News allowed its su} 
scribers to learn, if they were careful readers with acute visio} 
that the Painters Executive Board appointed a trustee ov! 
District Council 16 when Rasnick was arrested. But the unwaj 
reader would imagine that a responsible leadership had act 
promptly to protect the union. | 

What really happened? On the eve of Rasnick’s arre} 
when the finger of suspicion was already turning toward hig 
the Painters General Executive Board had given him full suf 
port in a drive to smash the reformers in his own Distrij 
Council and had moved to put locals that opposed him un 
trusteeship. Reformers suggest that he was replaced not f 
offenses against democracy and integrity but for the unpardal 
able blunder of being indicted. 


The fight of painters against grafters on the East and W. 
Coasts has broken through to the broad public. Where d 
the AFL-CIO stand and what does it propose to do? ‘Ten yez 
ago it pledged to eliminate corrupt elements. That pledge 
being implemented now as follows: 1. If there is corruptiq) 
ignore it. 2. If it cannot be ignored, deny it. 3. If it cannot 
denied, hope that it will be forgotten. For this deliberate poli 
of neglect, common to the whole top officialdom, our lab 
movement may pay dearly. 
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JIM MORRISSEY, NMU, 
ATTACKED BY THUGS 


In May, James M. Morrissey ran as an independent candi- 
ate for National Secretary Treasurer of the National Mari- 
me Union against the administration slate. In September he 
arrowly escaped death outside the union hall when three 
oodlums beat him with metal pipe shattering his skull in sev- 
al places, crushing the bone over one eye. 


In the absence of any direct, documentary, legal proof, the 
bserver must puzzle over the connection, if any, between these 
vo events. The chronology, however, is a matter of record. 


A combination of biology and bureaucracy is making the in- 
ependent candidate for top NMU office an extinct species. 
‘o be eligible, an aspirant must have served at least one com- 
lete term as a paid official. As experienced old-time unionists 
ecome fewer, the officialdom fastems a tighter hold on avail- 
ble jobs. You can run for top office only if you emerge from 
ae machine of office holders. But few capable men can break 
ito that charmed circle and still express personal independ- 
ace. (Richard J. Haake, who tried to run against Curran, was 
isqualified because he had never been on the payroll.) 

'But James M. Morrissey remains a rare exception. He joined 


LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


November 10, 1966 


ohn P. Callahan and 
eorge Horne 
eporters, New York Times 


I address this note to you as men who report maritime news 
wr the renowned New York Times. But this is no letter-to-the- 
litor. Quite the contrary, it is a letter from an editor. For this 
ne occasion, would you put yourself in the place of all those 
eople you have interviewed over the years and answer ques- 
ons rather than ask them? Such a turnabout is fair enough. 
s reporters for such an influential daily you actually make 
ews and become part of it. Few people believe anything really 
appened unless they read it in the papers. Yours is a medium 
nat can make the truth materialize by setting it in type or 
inish by ignoring it. 

The Times whisked away an important truth about the re- 
ent National Maritime Union convention. Why? For an ex- 
lanation, there can be no more authoritative a source than 
purselves. 

‘The 14th national NMU convention met in New York City 
| October. The Times assigned space every day to the mem- 
‘able events that unfolded at its sessions. (What they were 
ips my mind just now.) But the most important events were 
nored. 

'Two weeks before the convention opened, James Morrissey 
as beaten over the head with metal pipes by three hoodlums 
ght outside the union hall. He had just run for National 
scretary-Treasurer and gathered an impressive number of 
ytes. While he was in the hospital with a badly fractured 
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the union in 1942 and served as a patrolman between 1949 and 
1953. He quit the fulltime job, he says, when he was instructed 
to close his eyes while an oppositionist was framed and fired. 
He needs only another hundred days at sea to be eligible for 
a pension. But now, he is on the beach, recuperating, lucky to 
be alive. 

It was provocation enough that Morrissey, eligible, existed. 
But he ran for top office against the machine. In New York, 
the only port where balloting was subject to controlled scrutiny, 
he was awarded 47% of the votes. Nationally he was credited 
with 5,875 to the winner’s 11,205. These figures are from an 
official tally which is not likely to exaggerate the degree of his 
achievement. 

During the election campaign, Morrissey published the first 
issue of a four-page tabloid, The Call for NMU Democracy 
which he distributed at the hiring hall and on board ships until 
he was barred from the piers. Letters and donations came from 
more than fifty ships, including some of the biggest. If all this 
was not enough, he persisted after the election, challenging the 
count in a protest to the Department of Labor. In an open 
letter to convention delegates he called for re-democratizing 
the union. Meanwhile, he planned the second issue of his news- 
paper. While the printer was making it ready, Morrissey was 
assaulted. 

With this in mind, the letter below was sent to two reporters 
for the New York Times. 


skull, luckily escaping with his life, his supporters distributed 
a letter to convention delegates and copies of their newspaper, 
The Call for NMU Democracy, which reported the assault. 
Delegates who supported his views somehow thought it would 
be prudent to be silent at the convention. 

Just before, in the NMU Pilot (October), NMU President 
Curran took oblique note of the situation in his column, “Our 
union has never been free from anti-labor spies working inside 
the Union and from individuals attempting to mislead the 
members for their own selfish purposes. . .. The freedom and 
democratic oportunity which every member of the NMU en- 
joys under our Constitution permits complete freedom of ex- 
pression and we would have it no other way.” 

When these words appeared in print, one of those members, 
James Morrissey, read them from a hospital bed. The NMU 
expressed no outrage at the near-murder of Morrissey, sug- 
gesting instead that perhaps he had been beaten by his own 
supporters to embarrass the union. 

‘There we have it. In one of our best-known unions, a man 
who runs for high office against the administration ends up in 
the hospital with a fractured skull. 

My question, sirs, is this: could you explain how the New 
York Times, in its extensive coverage of the NMU convention, 
found no room for this rather important series of events? 


H. W. Benson, Editor 


Note: We have received a reply from Mr. Horne dated No- 
vember 26, too late for inclusion in this issue. It will, however, 
appear im our next issue. 
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PUBLIC REVIEW BOARD AND LABOR DEPARTMENT 
PREVENT UAW LOCAL ELECTION FRAUD 


SLE EE EEE 


In September, when the UAW Public Review Board ordered 
Thomas O’Hara installed as Financial Secretary of Local 36, 
it had to reverse the union’s International Executive Board to 
uphold democracy. 

In the local’s general elections of May, 1965, ballots were 
counted by an independent CPA firm which routinely re- 
counted half the ballots to verify the accuracy of its procedures. 
On the basis of this scrupulous tally, the firm reported that 
O’Hara had polled 1,500 votes for Financial Secretary; his 
rival, Frank Cristiano, received 1,439; and 326 ballots were not 
marked for any candidate for this post and remained blank. 
The ballots were then stored in the local’s headquarters. 

Soon, Cristiano and other defeated candidates demanded 
a recount. The CPA firm began the recount but suspended 
operations when it discovered that scores of unmarked ballots 
were now unexpectedly marked for Cristiano. The firm refused 
to complete the recount, convinced it was a case of simple fraud. 

But the Local Election Committee insisted that the recount 
be completed. When the new, doctored tally showed that 
Cristiano had somehow picked up 114 votes and O’Hara only 
4, the CPA firm refused to certify the results of the recount, 
insisting that its original count was accurate. 

Despite obvious fraud, the Election Committee, perhaps 
motivated by the independence of proletarian organizations 
from outside bourgeois control, declared Cristiano elected; and 
the lucky man took office. 

O’Hara appealed to the UAW International Executive 
Board, insisting that he be declared the winner. The Board was 
ready to admit that the recount was suspect. But instead of 
installing O'Hara, it ordered a new election. O’Hara, naturally 
enough, was not satisfied. He had won the election and saw no 
reason to have to win two elections for one job. He appealed 
to the Review Board which ruled: 

“We agree with the appellant O’Hara that since there was 
no evidence indicating anything wrong with the initial count, 
he is entitled to be declared the elected Financial Secretary of 
the Local without the necessity of having to stand for election 
a second time. ... Were we to direct a new election, we would 
be saying in effect that those who benefit from the alteration 
of the ballot could profit from the wrong doing obvious in the 
circumstances of this case.” 

it was a happy ending and still there is more. Before O'Hara 
reached the Review Board, proceedings dragged out beyond 
legally prescribed limits and he complained to the U.S. Depart- 


“ELECTIONS” IN 32-E 


Local 32-E, Building Service Employees Union (Bronx- 
Westchester), went through the motions of electing officers in 
November. Earlier this year, after all the Local’s top officers 
had been convicted of taking bribes or “loans” from employers 
to permit contract violations, it was put under International 
trusteeship. The recent election indicates that nothing else 
seems to have changed. 


When the International trustee mailed out notices of the 
pending elections, the official envelope contained little cards 
urging the election of a slate headed by Henry F. Chartier, 
candidate for President. Chartier can stand on his experience, 
having served the previous term during which he was convicted 
of taking money from employers. 


ment of Labor. Its intervention is a separate story, significan 
in its own right. 

A Supreme Court decision (Calhoon v. Harvey) gave th 
Labor Department enormous responsibility to protect fair elec 
tions under the Landrum Griffin Act. Unionists who complaii 
against unfair elections are denied access to the federal court 
and must go to the Secretary of Labor. Until the O’Hara case 
the Labor Department insisted that its only recourse agains 
election fraud was a new election. And in this case, such wa 
precisely the position of the UAW. But for O’Hara, it was a 
obvious absurdity. If, after winning the election, he had t 
stand for election again, the cheaters would have been succes: 
ful. (For a parallel, there was the IUE election fraud. Pau 
Jennings, now President, was almost counted out by crooke 
tellers. How would he have regarded the suggestion that, be 
cause he was defrauded, there should be a new election? Ye 
that is what the UAW offered O’Hara.) 

In a surprising turn of events, the Department of Labc 
discovered other weapons in its legal arsenal. Instead of pre 
posing a new election, it directed the UAW to install O’ Hars 
But the UAW Executive Board refused and went ahead wit! 
plans for a new election. Thereupon, the Labor Departmer 
applied successfully in federal district court for an injunctioy 
to stop the election. | 

The stage was set for a sad confrontation: the Labor Depan 
ment, for the first time, taking an unusual step forward tf 
defend fair elections; the UAW standing in its way. The UAV 
Public Review Board rescued the union from this awkwan| 
position. 

In arguing for an injunction, the Labor Department col 
the court: 

“The Court’s authority to grant the preliminary injunctie 
and temporary restraining order here sought does not deper 
upon express statutory authorization. The present applicati 
for preliminary injunctive relief appeals to the inherent pow# 
of the Court to protect its own jurisdiction and to preserve tl 
subject matter of the pending action. The courts have rec 
nized the appropriateness of granting such ancillary injunctt 
relief when required in the public interest to accomplish tll 
purpose of federal regulatory statutes.’ | 

It is clear now that the Labor Department, when it has ti 
will, can find a way to acquit itself with distinction on beh 
of fair elections. Regrettably, the O'Hara case still remains 
exception. 


Federal law was violated when an official mailing circulat 
his election propaganda. But that is of small consequen 
There is no one left to complain; and lacking a complai 
from local members, the U.S. Department of Labor is not eag 
to enforce the law. 

Anyhow, that transgression was not a_ practical necessit 
only the continuation of a long tradition. There was no 0% 
to run against Chartier and his friends and they could be sit 
ply declared elected, automatically, without the inconvenie 
of any voting. 

Such is the culmination of nineteen years of intimidatic 
during which critics were expelled, blacklisted, and threaten 


(continued on next pag 


CORRECTION: Martin Rarback is not an International Vi 
President of the Brotherhood of Painters. He is a State Vi 
President. This corrects a factual error in our last issue. 


REFORMERS IN PAPER UNION VINDICATED 


Two significant court victories, one in the State of Washine- 
1 and ine other in Oregon, left ownership of $230,000 in the 
nds of the Association a Western Pulp and Paper Workers. 
both cases, State judges confirmed the Association’s s charges 
unethical conduct against the AFL-CIO Brotherhood of 
Ip, Sulphite, and Paper Mill Workers. 
The first case was decided in September when AWPPW Lo- 
153 (Longview, Washington) won a court fight to keep its 
ets of $100,000. The Local had been part of the AFL-CIO 
otherhood but split off to help found the Western Association 
an independent union. When the Association won collective 
rgaining rights for West Coast paper workers, Local 153 be- 
ne part of the new union. The AFL-CIO Brotherhood sued 
take over the Local’s property, pointing to a clause in the 
‘ernational Constitution that provides, “if a local union is dis- 
nded .. . all properties of the local union shall become the 
pperty of the International Brotherhood. .. .” In ruling against 
» Brotherhood, Judge W. R. Cole confirmed the justice of the 
w union’s cause. 
The background for this decision is the fight for reform in 
pe F L- CIO Brotherhood beginning in 1959 when John Burke, 
iversally respected, was International President. The reform- 
, organized into the Rank and File Movement for Democratic 
tion, charged that corrupt elements were gaining strength 
the union. They feared that when Burke retired (he was in 
_ late seventies), undemocratic and suspect forces would win. 
By 1963, Burke was felled by illness. He resigned in Janu- 
7, 1965, and died about a year later. Meanwhile, the fight 
ide the union continued and ultimately led to the secession, 
1964, of the entire West Coast section and the formation of 
> Western Association. In an NLRB election the Association 
feated the old AFL-CIO union and became bargaining agent 
>more than 20,000 workers. 
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-E (continued) 

ve prevailing atmosphere was clear when the authorities 
ed to gather evidence against the crooked officials. 

U.S. District Attorney, Robert M. Morgenthau, charged that 
‘al officials worked consistently with landlords against union 
»mbers. 

‘Tt is significant,” he told the New York Times, “that every 
incipal officer of this local was convicted. It was terribly dif- 
alt to get witnesses to testify. The cases we developed were 
ly a small part of the illegal activities. We had leads on 
wre than 100 landlords. Most were unwilling to testify be- 
ase of their own involvement or for fear of physical or eco- 
mic reprisals. Honest union members were also afraid. ‘This 
al has a history of violence.” 

Still there might have been an independent candidate for top 
ice; because Hubert Albertz, a building superintendent, was 
idy to run. But the trouble is that he is no longer a Local 
mber. He was expelled by Lewis in 1947 and ordered to 
»ve out of the Bronx or be killed. It was Albertz who led the 
thorities to evidence that convicted Chartier and the others. 
Albertz is demanding reinstatement in Local 32E but Inter- 
tional President David Sullivan and his International Execu- 
e have repeatedly rejected his appeals. Section 504 of the 
ARD Act of 1959 provides that no person who has been con- 
ted of bribery shall hold union office. If the law of the land 
not applicable enough, there is the law of labor, the AFL- 
O Ethical Practices Codes. But Sullivan and his colleagues 
ve their own standard of values: Chartier, convicted of cor- 
otion, appears more worthy of union membership than 
bertz, the man who fought racketeers and grafters. 


After its defeat, the AFL-CIO Brotherhood tried to seize 
the assets of Local 153 and other seceding locals. In court, 
Local 153 countered “that actions by the International and 
some of its officers, particularly Joseph Tonelli, new president 
of the International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers, constituted a breach of the fiduciary relation- 
ship, justifying the local’s action in joining the rebellions 
against the International in 1964.” 

Judge Cole upheld the local stating, “The International 
comes into this court seeking equitable relief with unclean 
hands.” 

We reprint excerpts from his decision from The Rebel, news- 
letter of the Western Association: 

. The evidence clearly establishes that Tonelli purchased 
a $45,000 home, with swimming pool, a new Cadillac car and 
financed an extravagant wedding at a time when his reported 
income would barely provide modest room and board. For in- 
stance, during a year when he paid out $3,200 toward his daugh- 
ter’s $5,200 wedding his annual income was $7,800. 

“Tonelli’s nineteen-year-old son, who was living with him at 
home at the time, obtained $4,000 to invest in a corporation 
engaged in the pulp and paper industry and Tonelli stated he 
did not know where his son obtained the money. 

“Tonelli denies any other source of income other than his 
salary from the International. Although tempted, this court can- 
not hurdle from these established facts over to the conclusion 
that he embezzled the money from the union coffers. 

“However, as an International union officer .. . Tonelli did 
have a duty to explain in this court his extremely questionable 
financial affairs and . . . to answer the questions . . . as to whether 
Mr. Tonelli could justify these assets because he (1) received an 
inheritance; (2) borrowed the money ; or (3) robbed the 
Chase-Manhattan Bank. (Tonelli did not testify.) 

“The vice of the matter is that the International Union failed 
to adequately investigate Tonelli’s expenditures and accumula- 
tions of assets. In fact his affairs were only cursorily investigated 
by a hand-selected committee.” 

In the conclusions of law, Judge Cole noted that “Under the 
circumstances of this case the International had the duty to cause 
an independent investigation to be made of the charges against 
Mr. Tonelli” and that “the International is guilty of sufficient 
misconduct to justify rescission of the forfeiture clause by invok- 
ing the frustration of purpose doctrine.” 

Identical issues were posed in the second case when the 
Brotherhood attempted to take over $130,000 in assets from 
Local 68, Oregon City. In reaching his decision, Judge Albert 
Musick traced the history of the internal union reform moye- 
ment noting particularly that the International, in 1964, had 
destroyed ang right of West Coast locals to control their own 
wage negotiations. In sustaining the right of Local 68 to keep 
its assets, he said, “The defendants have produced substantial 
evidence in support of their charges of corruption, overreaching 
failure of the plaintiff International to observe and carry out 
the mandate of the AFL-CIO Code of Ethics.’’ Like Judge Cole, 
he concluded, “It is apparent that plaintiff International has 
not come into this court with clean hands. .. .” 
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ACLU TO CURRAN: “CONDEMN PHYSICAL ASSAULTS” 


eee eer errr reer ree SS — 


The American Civil Liberties Union addressed the letter 
below to Joe Curran, NMU President, shortly after the assault 
on James Morrissey. When there was no reply, the text was 
released to the public at the end of November. 

October 3, 1966 
Dear Mr. Curran: 

The American Civil Liberties Union from its beginning in 
1920 has wholeheartedly supported the civil liberties of workers 
and labor unions, as it has those of all other citizens and or- 
ganizations in our country. We recognize that civil liberties 
can only flourish in our modern industrial society if the right 
of the working people to organize and bargain collectively is 
effectively safeguarded. At the same time we are convinced 
that labor unions with far-reaching control over the power of 
their members to earn a living should guarantee to them in 
internal democracy the equivalent of what the Constitution re- 
quires our government to guarantee its citizens—free speech 
and fair procedures and non-discrimination. 

It is from this concern that we write you. Union leaders, like 
public officials, have special responsibility to keep open the 
channels of debate and dissent if democratic processes are to 
be preserved in the labor movement. Thus, they have a special 
responsibility to condemn physical assaults or any other at- 
tempts to intimidate those who dissent, regardless of the source 
of such attempts—whether they stem from misguided supporters 
of the union administration or from others who overstep the 
bounds of legitimate debate. And this responsibility remains 
theirs regardless of the merits of the ideas or criticisms issued 
by dissenters in the unions. 

We offer this background comment because it has come to 
our attention that on Wednesday, September 14, Mr. James 
Morrissey, a member of the National Maritime Union, was at- 
tacked by three assailants around the corner from your national 
headquarters. Mr. Morrissey was severely beaten, and sent to 
the hospital with a fractured skull, in addition to other in- 
juries. To date, the police have not made any arrests in con- 
nection with this assault. 

The ACLU has made no independent investigation of this 
assault, and has only such information as is available to the 
general public. However, Mr. Morrissey’s current role as a 
critic of the NMU administration and advocate of changes in 
its constitution and practices, gives rise to the apprehension 
that the assault on him will have a chilling effect on other 
unionists who may wish to exercise their democratic right to 
criticize and urge changes in the administration and _ practices 
of your union or other labor organizations. 

Mr. Morrissey has charged that this assault is only the latest 
of a number of attempts to harass and intimidate him and 
others associated with him. These include the posting of his 
photograph and the photograph of Joseph Padilla in the secur- 
ity shacks of various piers in the ports of Newark and New 
York with instructions that they be barred from access to any 
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vessels. They claim that this posting has prevented them fro 
going on board NMU vessels to distribute their newspap 
“Call for NMU Democracy.” In addition, Mr. Morrissey h 
alleged that he has been subjected to an attempted frame-u 
involving narcotics, and that he and associates have receive 
anonymous phone calls of a threatening nature. 

The ACLU, of course, takes no position on the merits of tl 
dispute within the National Maritime Union. Nor are we i 
a position to establish, by independent inquiry, the accurae 
of Mr. Morrissey’s contentions with respect to harassment, 1 
timidation, and alleged frame-up attempts. However, the brut 
attack on him lends sufhcient credence to his allegations f 
us to seek further information on this matter. Thus, we solic 
information on Mr. Morrissey’s allegations, and particular 
on his charge that he and his supporters have been barred fro: 
distributing their publications to crews on NMU vessels | 
New York and Newark. 

We understand the National Maritime Union has bee 
quoted on television disclaiming any knowledge of the identi 
of Mr. Morrissey’s assailants and suggesting that the assav 
may have been an effort of associates of Mr. Morrissey or othe 
to embarrass the organization. | 

However, this statement suggesting that Mr. Morrissey m} 
have arranged the metal-pipe assault on himself, unless ma: 
on the basis of reliable information, flies in the face of comme 
sense. It parallels the argument heard in the South that act! 
ists in the civil rights movement bomb and burn their ow 
homes. In the heated atmosphere which often accompan} 
union controversies, the NMU’s TV statement may be tak) 
by supporters of the union administration as a sign that t) 
leadership will look the other way, if not encourage simi 
assaults On oppositionists by its own supporters. Thus we hos 
you agree with us that the union leadership has a responsibil} 
at this time to issue a clear statement to the membership cc 
demning such violations of union democracy, and making t 
plain that the union leadership will punish any member mi 
guilty of substituting physical assaults or intimidation 
legitimate debate. | 

Your early reply will be appreciated as many people, inchi 
ing those not associated with Mr. Morrissey, have inquired 
us about the civil liberties aspects of this controversy. 

Sincerely yours, 

John de J. Pemberton, Jr. Aryeh Neier | 
Director Executive Director | 

American Civil Liberties Union N.Y. Civil Liberties Unio: 
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UDA NEEDS A FEW FRIENDS 
With each issue UDA takes on greater responsibility} 
and wins wider recognition as an effective force for union} 
democracy. When two reform leaders of painters locals 
were murdered in California, both the Washington Post 
and the Wall Street Journal turned to UDA for leads and 
then promptly alerted the nation to this most important 
struggle for democracy and integrity in labor. UDA al-+ 
ready fills a need for the labor movement, but we want tot 
do more. 
As a start, we hope to publish more often. But to dot 
more, we need more money more regularly. For that, we 
must rely upon you, the readers of UDA. 
Won't you join our Friends of UDA Sustaining Fund? 


If you pledge a regular payment each month, you will get 
a monthly reminder. . 


[] Bill me monthly for $ 
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LABOR DEPARTMENT CHALLENGES NMU ELECTION 


The U.S. Department of Labor has challenged the 1966 elec- 
tion of top officers in the National Maritime Union. On De- 
cember 29, Secretary of Labor Wirtz filed suit in federal district 
court for a new election under the Department’s supervision. 
Three months before, James Morrissey was beaten over the 
head with a metal pipe and almost killed outside the NMU 
hall. Morrissey had run as an opposition candidate for Nation- 
al Secretary Treasurer and is the editor and publisher of an 
insurgent tabloid newspaper, The Call for NMU Democracy. 

Joseph Curran, President of the NMU, has had the job for 
thirty years, working his way up from seaman to $80,000 a year 
and expenses. In the April-May election, his team faced a mild 
challenge: there was no opposition slate, but a few unknown 
seamen, each on his own and without resources, tried out for 
several top spots. 

In the United States we are accustomed to election chal- 
lenges every year when the out-party tried to defeat all the 
incompetent incumbents installed by the in-party and then to 
substitute new ones. Nobody is safe. Even the President of the 
United States has to campaign for reelection if he still wants 
the iob. The nation has survived this process so long that it 
has become a part of the cherished heritage of democracy. 

_ But the NMU has its own traditions. 

' NMU member Richard Haake, an oldtimer, wanted to run 
against Curran but never got off the ground because a tricky 
constitutional clause barred him from the ballot. No one can 
run for any national NMU office without serving a complete 
previous term as a full-time paid official. But the kind of man 
who dreams of running as an insurgent is not likely ever to 
get that full-time job. That disposed of Haake who was ruled 
off the ballot. 

_ James Morrissey who ran for National Secretary Treasurer, 
ithe second spot, couldn’t be eliminated quite so painlessly. 


About fifteen years ago, he served several terms as a full-time 
patrolman (maritime equivalent of business representative or 
steward). Morrissey dropped out of the Curran club and went 
back to sea. As a candidate, he started out alone, no caucus, 
no organization, just enough money to stay on the beach and 
campaign. With two pieces of literature, he won half the votes 
in the Port of New York and was credited with a third of the 
total national vote against the Administration candidate, an 
astonishing sign of hidden membership discontent. 

That measure of success became Morrissey’s burden. The 
election ended in May, but Morrissey persisted. An NMU 
convention was coming up! Morrissey distributed the first issue 
of his Call for NMU Democracy hammering away at the issues. 
Then things happened. . 

First someone tried to frame him on a dope-peddling charge 
by mailing him a packet of marijuana. Then he was annoyed 
by anonymous false charges of concealing a gun in his car. 
(See UDA No. 21.) Finally he was almost murdered in Sep- 
tember while passing out handbills to NMU convention dele- 
gates; three hoodlums sent him to the hospital with multiple 
skull fractures. Luckily, he recovered. 

There were three other insurgents: Joseph Padilla ran for 
one of the three Vice Presidencies and was credited with 6,133 
votes; the pro-Curran winners averaged 12,000. Harry Alex- 
ander ran for N-w Orleans Port Agent and was recorded with 
5,509 votes to the winner’s 9,600. Gaston Firmin-Guyon was 
listed with 4,569 to the winning Curran candidate’s 11,406 for 
New York Port Agent. 

The NMU elects officers by national mail referendum. Union 
members pick up ballots at headquarters in the various ports 
and mail them to New York City where they are tabulated by 
a =rivate enterprise which calls itself the Honest Ballot Asso- 

(continued on next page} 


Murderers tried again in the San Francisco-Bay Area on 

January 8, but this time they failed when a shotgun blast nar- 
lrowly missed Donna Ward. Mrs. Ward, 32, is the wife of Max 
Ward. In December, he was convicted of killing Dow Wilson, 
reform leader in the Painters union. 
_ Two days after the attempt to kill Donna Ward, the trial of 
‘Ben Rasnick opened in San Francisco. Rasnick, Secretary 
Treasurer of Painters District Council 16, is accused of master- 
minding the murders of Wilson and Lloyd Green, another 
union reformer. Mrs. Ward was a State witness against Rasnick. 
_ The killers came despite a police guard stationed at Mrs. 
Ward’s home in Hayward. As she was clearing the table after 
dinner, the shot was fired almost point blank through the win- 
dow missing her by inches only because she turned suddenly 
back toward the sink. 

In September, Norman Call, a painting contractor, was con- 
victed of murdering Dow Wilson. To avoid execution, Call 
confessed that he had driven the murder car that Max Ward 
had fired the death shots, and that the murders had been 
planned and ordered by Ben Rasnick. Rasnick, said Call, 
wanted to get rid of Wilson and Green who opposed him in 
the Painters union. 

At Ward’s trial, Mrs. Ward testified that she had been having 


THIRD MURDER ATTEMPT IN CALIFORNIA 


intimate relations with both Call and Rasnick. Rasnick, she 
said, told her that he had been involved in the murders. She 
repeated this testimony at Rasnick’s trial. 

As Rasnick faces trial for murder, there are two direct wit- 
nesses against him: Norman Call and Donna Ward. Call is 
charged with the murders; his testimony, by itself, may not be 
legally adequate for a murder conviction. There must be other 
corroborating evidence. Mrs. Ward’s testimony is therefore of 
decisive importance to the prosecution. 


NEW MURDER THREAT: Three days after Mrs. Ward 
escaped death, killers threatened to murder Margaret A. Miller 
whose husband received an early morning telephone call, “You 
know what happened to Mrs. Ward. Your wife is next.’ Mrs. 
Miller is an editor of the Bay Area Painters N2ws, published by 
reformers in the Painters union, the associates of thé slain Dow 
Wilson. 


INSIDE UDA 
UAW, VANGUARD FOR DEMOCRACY? LETTER FROM HORNE 


LABOR DEPARTMENT AND PAINTERS LOCAL 1011 


UAW: VANGUARD FOR UNION DEMOCRACY? 


Criticism of the AFL-CIO is common enough but now it 
comes in a form so blunt and from a source so influential that 
it cannot be shrugged off. A sweeping attack on AFL-CIO 
policies was opened by top UAW leaders in a letter to all auto 
locals on December 29 charging that the Federation under the 
domination of George Meany, “suffers from a sense of com- 
placency and adherence to the status quo and is not fulfilling 
the basic aim and purposes which prompted the merger of the 
AFL and the CIO.” Signators were Walter Reuther, President; 
Emil Mazey, Secretary-Treasurer; and Leonard Woodcock and 
Pat Greathouse, Vice-Presidents. 

The UAW doesn’t try to minimize the gulf between it and 
the AFL-CIO, emphasizing that differences “‘go to the heart of 
the fulfillment of the fundamental aim and purposes of the 
American labor movement.” 

The December 29 letter ranges over the gamut of national 
and international policy and enunciates broad, general prin- 
ciples without spelling out any alternate specific program. But 
more is to come later. ‘““The UAW International Executive 
Board,” the letter concludes, “will make a further and more 
detailed report to you, including recommendations for an 
affirmative and constructive program of action for the labor 
movement.” 

How does the UAW appeal reach from Detroit down to the 


ranks of the labor movement? At this juncture, it is impossible 
to tell whether the UAW, in line with its new policy, will 
encourage the thousands of union reformers who have been 
battling to refurbish the labor movement. 

When the Federation was founded in 1955, CIO leaders 
insisted upon strong provisions against racketeering. One “basic 
purpose” of the AFL-CIO was to keep the labor movement 
free of corruption. Ethical Practices Codes were adopted. But 
Codes and Constitutional provisions against crooks have 
rusted away. Reformers who fight against rackets and for dem- 
ocratic principles in their unions are ignored by the AFL-CIO. 
Federation law, embodied in the Code on Democratic Practices, 
prescribes democracy for union members; but when unionists 
are beaten, blacklisted, expelled, for exercising their rights; 
when elections are stolen, the AFL-CIO turns its back on the 
victims. 

Now the UAW announces that it has undertaken to reorient 
the labor movement. If such a sweeping ambition is to have 
hope of success, there must be an echo throughout the labor 
movement. Many of those who can be counted upon are al- 
ready engaged. Without waiting for the UAW, men in many 
unions have begun the fight for democracy and integrity. If 
the UAW is serious about its declared intentions, it will speak 
out in defense of the democratic rights of its own allies. | 


NMU: continued 

ciation. All five opposition candidates protested the election 
to the HBA. In its first issue, the Call for NMU Democracy 
charged fraud, in these words: 

“At the heart of the violations under attack is the failure of 
the Curran apparatus to provide reasonable safeguards to en- 
sure a fair and honest election. The only port in which any 
outside supervision at all was present was the Port of New York 
where the Honest Ballot Association watched the balloting 
process and, in the port, the anti-administration candidates 
scored roughly one-half the total vote. The lower opposition 
vote reported from the other ports reflects the fact that ballot- 
ing in those other ports was not supervised by anybody at all 
—except by the Curran administration’s representatives, many 
of whom were candidates for reelection themselves.” 

When ballot envelopes from Panama were opened, Morrissey 
and two others challenged them all. The Call explained their 
reasons, “The ballots coming in from Panama were crudely 
rigged . . . showing a consistent slate vote for the administration 
clique . . . had clearly been marked by not more than two or 
three persons.” 

The Honest Ballot Association did not tally the Panama 
ballots but its public report put the matter more pleasantly, 
“The ballots received from Panama have been segregated and 
are not included in the final tally because a challenge has been 
made as to the appropriateness of the unit in Panama to vote, 
which challenge is opposed by the Union.” 

The Call charged too that, “The ballots cast in New York 
on Friday, April 1, rernained in the officials’ control for three 
days after they were cast. The registration book on that date 
shows that nearly 800 votes were cast.” 

Haake argued that it was illegal to disqualify him from 
running for President. The HBA upheld the election and re- 
jected all the protests. An analysis of its own report, however, 
reveals that at least one of Morrissey’s key complaints was ap- 
parently based on fact. The HBA seems to have exercised no 
supervision over the actual balloting process in ports outside 
New York. Here is its description of its own investigation of 
alleged improprieties in Baltimore: 

“... Mr. Abrams [HBA Director] called the port agent in 


Baltimore and spoke to him and the ballot committeemen and 
satisfied himself that the election there was being properly con; 
ducted.’’ An easy and economical road to satisfaction consid! 
ering that the Port Agent is a key man in the administratior! 
machine. 

After the HBA had rejected their complaint and upheld thd 
NMU officers, the insurgents enjoyed even more due process} 
Now they appealed to the union. The NMU national officers 
rejected the same complaint and upheld the HBA. All the 
officers were, of course, successful candidates in the clectidht 
which they, themselves, found flawless. 

The Labor Department intervened upon complaint of fou 
men: Haake, Morrissey, Alexander, and Padilla. After extended 
investigation, the Department found basis enough to challengd 
the election. Its federal complaint is couched in general term4 
charging that the union “failed to elect certain constitutiona 
officers by secret ballot.” (doubtless a reference to patrolmen} 
who are now appointed); that the union “denied members in 
good standing the right to be candidates for and to hold unior 
office . . . to nominate candidates . . . to vote for or otherwisé 
support candidates of their choice’; that it “failed to cond 
said election in accordance with its constitution.” The specifis 
grounds for these charges will be spelled out in detail only a 
the case goes to trial. 

It is clear that the Labor Department, among other things} 
is contesting the legality of NMU constitutional provisions tha} 
no candidate may run for national office without having served 
at least one full term on the union payroll. In a union like the 
NMU, this clause restricts eligibility to a tiny privileged circles 

Unlike most international unions, the NMU is a single cent 
tralized unit without locals. It is ruled directly from the N 
tional Office; its Port Offices are simply administrative divisionss 
each Port Agent is elected by vote of the entire national mem 
bership, not by members in a single port. The eight nationa 
officers and twenty-six lower ranking officials (including Por} 
Agents) are all elected on a single national ballot and all me 
bers vote for all thirty-four. These thirty-four men are the onl 
elected officers, high or low, among the entire 45,000 NMU 
members. No one can run for office as an independent, ho 
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A LETTER 


In September, when NMU reformer, James Morrissey, was 
most murdered, the New York Times reported not a word. In 
ctober, when the NMU national convention opened in New 
wrk City, Morrissey was in the hospital and his friends dis- 
tbuted their paper, The Call for NMU Democracy, which 
mounced the assault to delegates. This news was again ignored 
) the Times, which reported daily on other aspects ‘Of the 
vention, UDA Editor Benson wrote to George Horne, Times 
aritime reporter, for an explanation of this neglect. Horne’s 


ply follows: 


November 26 1966 

ear Mr. Benson: 

It always amazes me how many 
2ople are anxious to discover the Times 
ding news or, as you put it, whisking 
»WS away. 

The innuendo that we have neglected 

e Morrissey cause comes with some bad 
‘ace Inasmuch as we were the only newspaper 
chronicle his whole campaign and the 
‘otests of an entire group of candidates in 
e election. 


: The attack on Mr. Morrissey happened 
fall into the category of police news. It was 
indled by the metropolitan desk as a routine 
‘awl —we get hundreds of them—and I don’t 
ink it got into the paper. Chiefly, I imagine, 
‘cause no one on the desk realized the union 
mifications. I personally did not hear of it 
itil some time later. 


; As for our suspicious reason for 
yt including it in the NMU convention coverage, 
re was no real connection between the two events. 
Sincerely, 
GEORGE HORNE 


fel THE NEWS THAT’S FIT TO PRINT” 


A COMMENT 


Comment: I didn’t say that the Times “neglected the Mor- 
rissey cause” but that it refused to report that he had almost 
been killed. That news was reported in the Post; and Morrissey 
was interviewed from his hospital bed over Channel 4, WNBC. 
If the inquiring Times men missed it then, they could have 
picked it up two weeks later at the NMU convention when it 
was reported on the first page of Morrissey’s tabloid. 

That persistent neglect, Mr. Horne would have it, is some- 
how explained away because the Times did report on the NMU 
elections many weeks before. How does one justify the other? 
Apparently Horne treats union reformer Morrissey like the 
hundredth neediest case who must be grateful for any journal- 
istic handout. 

Mr. Horne insists that he doesn’t really know, even now, 
whether the Times ever mentioned the incident, even as a 
miscellaneous crime. Our credulity is strained again by his “As 
for our suspicious reason for not including it in the NMU 
convention coverage, there was no real connection between 
the two events.” 

On other occasions, however, Mr. Horne displays a more 
zealous perspicacity. When the Labor Department filed suit 
against the NMU elections, he tracked down and quoted anon- 
ymous “experts” and unidentified “impartial sources’ who 
exculpated the NMU officialdom. He was careful to quote 
Curran’s charge that the suit was simply a retaliation for Cur- 
ran’s own great services on behalf of seamen. But Mr. Horne 
was unable to reach anyone for a contrary opinion, not even 
Morrissey’s attorney, Burton Hall, who has a paid-up Manhat- 
tan telephone. 

Yes, ‘“‘suspicious’” minds are bound to be puzzled by Mr. 
Horne’s continuing failure to notice any possible connection 
between near-murder and the NMU and his easy success in 
unearthing more pleasant kinds of connections. Perhaps he 
would do better concentrating on categories of news that lend 
themselves more readily to objective news reporting like the 
arrival and departure of vessels, friendly vessels. HWB 


U: continued 

er minor the office, without opposing the whole organized 
tional administration machine. It is out of these thirty-four, 
d their appointees, that all future national candidates must 
erge. If this system is allowed to stand, the NMU officialdom 
ll be on the road to becoming a legally self-perpetuating 
garchy. 

he current suit is not the first Department of Labor action 
ainst the NMU. In 1960, Secretary of Labor Mitchell chal- 
iged the NMU elections that year; but the suit was aband- 
ed by a new and more amiable Secretary, Arthur Goldberg. 
1e NMU promised Mr. Goldberg that it would conduct fu- 
re elections in accordance with federal law, but instead of 
panding internal democracy, the union adopted new restric- 
e measures, including the contested constitutional provision 
lich prevented Haake from opposing Curran. Patrolmen, 
10 had been elected before, were now made appointive offi- 
Is. 

Although the NMU made a promise, for six years no one 
m the Department of Labor ever showed up to check on 
» fulfillment of that promise. This neglect is in strict accord 
-h Department policy, not an oversight. The Labor Depart- 
nt is always eager to dismiss election complaints, even on 
nsy grounds. It does not insist that violations actually be 
rected, only that an offending union officialdom promise to 
rect them. It is the promise, not the actuality that is im- 


portant. Having accepted a promise, the Department does not 
voluntarily return to the scene of that promise to test it out. 
In fact, the Department never ever comes around again unless 
there is a new complaint from within the union. 

Arthur Goldberg performed his service, took off for a new 
job; and the Labor Department busied itself with other mat- 
ters, like negotiating other promises in other illegal elections. 
If only Curran and his friends had eliminated the remaining 
critics, that would have ended it for all time. Without com- 
plainants, no complaints. Without complaints, no Department 
of Labor. Unfortunately for the reigning NMU officials, there 
were still a few pests left to insist upon their legal rights. 

After the 1966 elections, when Morrissey and the others did 
not go away, the atmosphere became ugly. In September, Mor- 
rissey was cruelly assaulted. On October 3, the American Civil 
Liberties Union wrote to Curran, “Mr. Morrissey’s current role 
as a critic of the NMU administration and advocate of changes 
in its constitution and practice gives rise to the apprehension 
that the assault on him will have a chilling effect on other 
unionists who may wish to exercise their democratic right to 
criticize. . . .” The ACLU called on Curran “to issue a clear 
statement to the membership condemning such violations of 
union democracy. . . .” Curran had suggested that the assault 
may have been an effort of Morrissey’s own friends to embar- 
rass the union. The ACLU dismissed this notion with the 

(continued on next page) 


PAINTERS LOCAL 1011 


Local 1011 elected officers in June, 1965. Frank Schonfeld, 
reform leader, ran for Local Chairman against the incumbent. 
Out of 500 votes cast, he was declared the loser by only 35. He 
also ran for District Council delegate and reportedly lost by 11 
votes. 

Schonfeld complained to the Labor Department, charging 
that he was. illegally given an obsolete mailing list while the 
incumbent officials had an accurate up-to-date list. As a result, 
at least 75 members never got his election material, and many 
others got it after the voting was over. Moreover, he insisted, 
the election procedures were unfair; voters were not required 
to verify their identity; the Local Secretary, a candidate for 
reelection, had possession of many membership books during 
the election which could have permitted illegal voting. 

The vote was obyiously very close. The Department of Labor, 
after investigation, found that the law had indeed been violated 
during the election. Nevertheless, it dismissed Schonfeld’s com- 
plaint in a letter which gave the following astonishing reasons: 

“The investigation disclosed that a violation of Section 401 
of the Act occurred. However .. . it has been determined, after 
consultation with the Solicitor of Labor, that there is not 
probable cause to believe that the violation found in this case 
may have affected the election outcome. Accordingly, civil 
action under Section 402 (b) of the Act is not warranted, and 
the case has been closed. Nevertheless, the violation has been 
brought to the attention of your union officers so that appro- 
priate steps can be taken to insure compliance with the Act in 
future elections.” 

It was a bizarre ruling. If violations in so close an election 
could not have affected the outcome,’ words are stripped of 
meaning. But Schonfeld was in an awkward position. Logic and 
law seemed clearly on his side, but according to the U.S. Su- 
preme Court (in Calhoon v. Harvey) only the Secretary of 
Labor may act in election cases; and complainants may not 
initiate their own court action. Secretary of Labor Wirtz was 
simply refusing to enforce the law. 

Schonfeld sued in U.S. District Court not directly to upset 
the election but to compel Wirtz to carry out his statutory 
obligations, posing an issue of profound principle. Is the 
judgment of the Secretary of Labor in election cases subject 
to judicial review? Wirtz said no, and asked that Schonfeld’s 
case be dismissed on broad grounds; he contended that his 
judgment was final. Right or wrong, reasonable or ludicrous, 
ihe government contended, its decision was not subject to 
appeal. 

But in his opinion, Federal Judge Edward C. McLean re- 
jected Wirtz’s position, holding, 

“There is nothing in the Act to indicate that the Secretary 
has ‘absolute discretion’ or that decision is ‘totally committed’ 
to his judgment. Assuming the plaintiff's allegations to be 
true, it is hard to see how the Secretary could have concluded 
that probable violations of the Act which prevented plaintiff 
from communicating with over 70 voters could not have 
affected the outcome of elections which he lost by 35 and 11 
votes respectively. On the face of the complaint, the Secretary’s 
decision seems arbitrary.” 

(reference: Schonfeld v. Wirtz, Southern District NY 66-558) 

In this case, the Labor Department was ready to sacrifice 
reformers’ rights but was balked by federal court, a significant 
victory for union democracy against the Department. 

The Labor Department simply cannot slough off the situa- 
tion in Local 1011. While the legal antagonists were grappling 
with juridical principle, sordid reality insists upon intruding. 
The 1965 election is not yet resolved and meanwhile another 
election came up in June, 1966. And that reminds us that the 


Labor Department told Local 1011 (in 1965) to correct t 
violations in ‘future’ elections. That future is upon us a1 
the case will not be closed. 

In 1966, while the Labor Department was trying to just 
its position of 1965, Local 1011 (according to a new Schonfe 
complaint) committed precisely the same violations as the ye 
before! This time, William Papson, reform’ candidate f 
Trustee, was declared the loser by only 28 votes. 

In November, 1966, Secretary of Labor Wirtz received 
new election complaint against Local 1011. What now? CG 
his office dismiss the complaint again, informing the Local n 
to commit the offenses again and again. That would be od 
If it wants to duck its responsibilities again, it will have 
invent something new. 


NMU: concluded 
comment that “this statement flies in the face of common sense¢ 
Curran ignored the ACLU letter. On the eve of the NM 
October convention, he ranted against “anti-labor spies wo 
ing inside the union,” and against “individuals who wou 
abuse these democratic opportunities is some attack on t 
Union out of which they hope to make some kind of gain 
themselves.” | 
In his convention report, he assailed his critics for “a cal 
paign of trickery, slander, and lies . . . every underhanded tri 
in the books to disrupt the election process . . . destroy pub 
respect for the union, to confuse the membership. . . .” ] 
accused them of running for office merely to make trouble { 
the union. He did not mention the near-murder of Morriss) 
In January, Mr. Curran’’s campaign of public justificatil 
reached a peak with the publication of a special edition of 
NMU PILOT in which he charged that the Labor Depa 
ment’s election suit was simply a crude retaliation against ht 
for defending seamen and their union, a conspiracy “to weak 
unions and restrict the ability of workers to build strong unid 
and to improve their economic welfare through their union, 
He denounced the insurgents in the NMU for “cooked up 4 
rumors and malicious stories” without noting that Morriss} 
documented, photographed, interviewed on TV from his bi 
had actually ended up in the hospital with that fractured sk 
In challenging the NMU election, the Labor Department 
making its first major effort to fulfill its responsibility to uni) 
democracy under federal law. The NMU has already announe 
that it will resist all through the courts. As the case is 
jected before the nation and assumes practical and symb 
significance, the Johnson Administration may come un! 
enormous pressure to abandon the suit and, with it, the in} 
nal rights of NMU members. Joe Curran, identifying his rij 
to suppress election rivalry with the noble cause of labor, 
inevitably demand public moral endorsement from other 
ions. In this case, the fate of union democracy hinges upon hi 
they respond. 

To perform a notable service for union democracy the la} 
movement, in this situation, need only do nothing at all. 
Curran fulminates, it need only watch in silence, if the La. 
Department and the courts enforce the legal rights of unt 
members. A remarkable opportunity. 
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Does George Meany have any intention of enforcing the AFL-CIO 
Ethical Practices Codes? When he announced that the AFL-CIO would 
consider complaints presented through “proper channels’ Morris Even- 
son and Frank Schonfeld took him at his word, flew down to the Execu- 
tive Council meeting in Bal Harbor, and preferred charges against their 
International, the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and Paper- 
hangers. Evenson is the man who became Secretary of Painters Local 4 
in San Francisco after Dow Wilson was murdered. Schonfeld is leader 
of the New York reformers. At first Meany brushed them off as mal- 
contents but when the press highlighted the seriousness of their charges, 
he backtracked and promised to refer the charges to his legal department. 


‘That was in February. 


Meanwhile, for the record, we print the full text of the charges. Some 
of the accusations are already buttressed by an extensive available public 
record. For the rest, the reformers say they are ready to document their 
contentions before any responsible body. It is not necessary to take any 
position on the substance of these charges to realize that they merit a 
full hearing. 


We, the undersigned affiliates and groups and members of 
he Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of 
America, AFL-CIO, hereby formally present charges against 
pur International Union for (1) repeated and continuing vio- 
ation of the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Codes, and (2) viola- 
ion of Article II Section 10 of the AFL-CIO Constitution, in 
yarticular that section which reads: “The objects and principles 
if this Federation are: ... To protect the labor movement from 
ny and all corrupt influences .. .”, and (3) violation of Article 
/III Section 7, in particular ‘“ it is a basic principle of this 
‘ederation that it must be and remain free from any and all 
orrupt influences...” 


| These charges are addressed in the first place to George 
Aeany, AFL-CIO President, for action by him and _ by the 
Ixecutive Council. 

A copy is addressed also to George Harrison, Chairman of 
he Ethical Practices Committee, requesting him to act in 
ccordance with the June, 1956 resolution of the Executive 
touncil which reads in part: “2. The Committee is authorized, 
spon its own motion ..., to make such preliminary inquiries 
s it deems appropriate in order to ascertain whether any 
ituations exist which require formal investigation.’ Should the 
‘thical Practices Committee fulfill its responsibility and con- 
fuct such a preliminary hearing, we stand ready to present 
elevant evidence and we specifically request the opportunity 
9 do so. 

Copies of these charges are addressed to every member of the 
\FL-CIO Executive Council individually, requesting each or 
my member to act in accordance with Article VIII, Scction 7, 
é the AFL-CIO Constitution which reads in part: “The Execu- 
ive Council, when requested to do so by the President, or by 
ny other member of the Executive Council, shall have the 
ower to conduct an investigation, directly or through an ap- 
ropriate standing or special committee appointed by the 
‘resident, of any situation in which there is reason to believe 
hat any affiliate is dominated, controlled, or substantially in- 
uenced in the conduct of its affairs by any corrupt influence.” 
Simultaneously, we are serving a copy of these charges upon 

. Raftery, President of the Brotherhood of Painters. 

'The situation in our union and in our industry is grave, 
evealing a nationwide pattern of murder, corruption, anid the 
estruction of members’ democratic rights. 


Our International Union has the legal and moral obligation 
of defending the union from corruption. Instead, it is protect- 
ing the corrupt elements against those who are striving for 
democracy and integrity. The International Union is guilty of 
tolerating crimes against the members of our union, of endors- 
ing the actions of those who break the laws of the land, of 
commiting violations of the laws of the labor movement. In 
crucial instances, the International is openly guilty of direct 
complicity in these offenses. 

We, members of the Painters’ Union, have resolved to fulfill 
our obligations as unionists and as citizens to defend our union 
against the corrupt enemies of free and democratic trade 
unionism. In pursuit of that resolution, we present these 
charges. It is the responsibility, now, of the officers of the 
AFL-CIO and of the members of the Executive Council, indi- 
vidually and collectively, to do their own duty to protect 
democracy and integrity in our labor movement. 

In support of these charges, each of the undersigned groups 
is documenting its own separate case based upon its own direct 
experience. 

(Among the signers of the San Francisco-Bay Area is Morris 
Evenson, head of Local 4 in San Francisco, the largest in the 
Brotherhood of Painters. Evenson was elected to the post for- 
merly occuped by the murdered union leader Dow Wilson. 

The charges and conclusions from the New York area are 
signed by Frank Schonfeld, Chairman of the Labor Committee 
Against Corruption in the Painting Industry, and Carl Blum, 
Secretary of the Woodfinishers Club.) 


1 
CHARGES FROM NEW YORK 


The International officers of the Brotherhood of Painters 
have supported and encouraged the officials of District 
(continued on next page) 
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ACLU and IAM Lodge 751 


IAM Local Lodge 751, which represents workers at the 
Boeing Aircraft Company in the state of Washington, called a 
general membership meeting on Apiiliecd: 1966, to vote on 
whether to strike or to accept a company contract offer. 

From Harvard University and the New York Times, which 
enjoy their own democracy to the full, there has come a 
troubled discussion over the disturbing prospect of too much 
democracy in unions. James Bennett, a paid-up member of 
IAM Lodge 751, might have come across these writings. At any 
rate, he decided to use up a little of his too-much democracy 
at that April 27 meeting by talking before the vote. He didn’t 
want to surprise anyone and cause alarm; and so, days in 
advance, he advised his Lodge President that he intended to 
speak. 

The Lodge President, Walter Berg, hastened to let Bennett 
know the facts of life, not as they are pondered at Harvard 
and the Times, but as they exist in the IAM. We would never 
have learned of this symptomatic incident except that Bennett 
managed to get help from the American Civil Liberties Union 
of Washington; in this respect, he is more fortunate than 
unionists who seek help in other cities. 

We quote from a complaint filed in federal court by Attorney 
Alvin J. Ziontz for the Washington ACLU: 

“Prior to said meeting, plaintiff Bennett inquired of defend- 
dant Berg concerning arrangements for members to speak at 


said meeting. Said defendant informed said plaintiff that neith 
er he nor any member would be allowed to speak. Defendan 
advised that written questions could be submitted and defen 
dant’s union officers would select which questions would b 
answered by them. Plaintiff Bennett demanded that he b 
eiven the right to be heard at said meeting, and said defendan 
refused. At said meeting, defendant Berg presided and in vio 
lation of the rules of procedure of said union, including Rob 
ert’s Rules of Order, denied plaintiffs and others any oppor 
tunity to speak on the contract proposal above referred to 
Members of the union were permitted to hear only those view 
presented by officers of the union.” 

Bennett was joined in the complaint by another unionist 
James Anderson. The Washington branch of the ACLU tool 
the case because it was ready to uphold the right of individua 
union members to participate in union affairs as guaranteec 
to them in the “Bill of Rights’ section of the Landrum-Griffir 
Act. National ACLU policy, as presented in its pamphle 
Democracy in Labor Unions, supports that right. The actior 
of the Washington branch, however, is one of the infrequen 
instances where that policy has, in fact, been implemented. 


In an original complaint filed before April 27, the ACLL 
requested an injunction to halt the meeting. When the cour 
permitted the meeting to proceed, the ACLU filed a new 
amended, complaint asking the court to declare the contract 
which had been adopted without discussion, void; to hold tha 
the rights of members were violated; and to enjoin the loca 
from conducting future meetings without giving members th: 
right to speak. The case is pending. 
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PAINTERS (continued) 

Council 9 in their efforts to block investigations by proper 
law enforcement agencies into charges of corruption and 
racketeering in the painting industry in New York. 

These acts constitute clear violations of the Ethical Practices 
Codes, particularly as interpreted by the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council on January 28, 1957, in its statement entitled: “Re- 
garding Cooperation with all Appropriate Public Agencies 
Investigating Corruption.” From that statement we quote: 

“It is the firm policy of the AFL-CIO to cooperate fully with 
all proper legislative committee, law enforcement agencies, and 
other public bodies seeking fairly and objectively to keep the 
labor movement or any other segment of our society free from 
any and all corrupt influences. This means that all officials 
of the AFL-CIO and its affiliates should freely and without 
reservation answer all relevant questions asked by proper law 
enforcement agencies, legislative committees, and other public 
bodies seeking fairly and objectively to keep the labor move- 
ment free from corruption. We recognize that any person is 
entitled, in the exercise of his individual conscience, to the 
protection afforded by the Fifth Amendment and we reaffirm 
our convicition that this historical right must not be abridged. 
It is the policy of the AFL-CIO, however, that if a trade union 
official decides to invoke the Fifth Amendment for his personal 
protection and to avoid scrutiny by proper legislative commit- 
tees, law enforcement agencies, or other public bodies into 
alleged corruption on his part, he has no right to continue to 
hold office in his union.” 


A. Grand Jury Investigation of Corruption, 
Racketeering and Violence 

In March, 1964, a painting contractor was beaten nearly to 
death by two hired hoodlums, touching off a Grand Jury inves- 
tigation into the painting of city-owned housing. Evidence 
presented at the Grand Jury pointed to a conspiracy among 
crooked employers, crooked city inspectors, and crooked union 
officials. Martin Rarback, then Secretary-Treasurer of District 


Council 9, and Louis Caputo, Council Chairman, were sul 
poenaed to testify on charges of corruption; but they refused 
to waive immunity and would not testify without it. At th| 
same time, rank and file painters who cooperated with th| 
authorities and who came forward with evidence of corruptioy 
were publicly villified for their actions by the District officia 
at local meetings, at Council meetings, and in the union! 
official newspaper. 

Members of local unions afhliated with District Council 
appealed to the General President and General Executive Boar} 
of the International Union demanding that they take action t 
carry out the mandate of the Ethical Practices Codes, either 
removing Rarback and Caputo from their union offices or | 
directing them to testify. The International officials did neither 
instead, they supported the refusal to waive immunity. 
upholding Rarback and Caputo, the International Union | 
guilty of violating the Ethical Practices Codes. 


B. Senate Investigation of Racketeering in New York 

On September 27, 28 and October 4, 1966, the U.S. | 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations conducted hearin; 
on “Labor Racketeering Activities of Jack McCarthy and th 
National Consultants Associated, Ltd.” Documentary eviden 
was presented to demonstrate that Martin Rarback and Fra 
Grotanno, both officials of District Council 9, had receiv 
$188,300 in 1960-61 from McCarthy. Later, in Federal Cou 
Mr. Rarback refused to answer questions on his associatio 
with McCarthy, after admitting, through his attorney, thi 
McCarthy was a notorious racketeer in union-employer rel 
tions. Although these were matters of public record, the offici 
of the Painters Brotherhood made no effort to compel Rarba 
to testify before proper law enforcement bodies or to rend 
an accounting to the union. 


C. Woodfinishers Charges of Corrupt Collusion with 
Employers 
In September, 1965, twenty-one members of local unioi 
(continued on page - 


Under its new President, P. L. Siemiller, the officialdom of 
the IAM continues with depressing consistency its unceasing 
warfare against internal democracy. Its guiding principle, a 
redit to any totalitarian regime, is to smash in the embryo 
any manifestation of effective democracy. Among the most 
recent victims are 1. Local Lodge 837 in St. Louis, and 2. the 
IAM’s own organizing staff. 


Local Lodge 837 

Local Lodge 837, one of the IAM’s largest, represents 22,000 
workers at the McDonnell Company in St. Louis, manufacturer 
of spacecraft and aircraft. Two years ago, the Lodge was 
quiescent; members seemed uninterested and few bothered 
to vote in union elections. The Local was affiliated to a Dis- 
trict Lodge where thirteen others were represented. Business 
Agents were elected on a District-wide basis. The District 
Administration was a pliant part of the International admin- 
istration; the Local was dominated by the District; collective 
bargaining, in the eyes of many members, had passed out of 
their control. In sum, a model situation from the standpoint 
of IAM officials who might, if necessary, sigh over membership 
‘apathy” while they disposed of the Local without interference. 

But early in 1966, the mood changed when a dissenting 

ocal group organized to demand that the local elect its own 
Business Agent and run its own collective bargaining. The 
reformers were convinced that the BA’s, under the existing 
tructure, were more concerned with placating the District 
machine than in representing McDonnell workers. 
At first, Local 837 reformers were the victims of a common 
Ilusion; they imagined that after convincing a majority, they 
could prevail. In this, they misunderstood the IAM reality 
which tolerates elections only so long as the results satisfy the 
International. When the reformers succeeded in shaking the 
membership out of its “apathy,” the troubles began; for the 
[AM officialdom is not receptive to active democracy. 

By May, 1966, reformers controlled membership meetings, 
Ithough the old local officers were still in power. At a stormy 
neeting on May 24, the dissidents broke through official con- 
rol and, in the presence of International observers, adopted 
1 series of motions intended to solidify membership control 
over local affairs. True to itself, the International took over 
the Local. 

(Later, we may have room for a remarkable separate story. 
The International filed a Trusteeship form with the Depart- 
ment of Labor; but apparently it neglected to inform the 
nembership. The reformers thought that there was some mild 
‘orm of International control.) 

In its official Trustee report to the D of L, the International 
nakes one self-exposing justification. The May 24 membership 
meeting had voted to give IAM membership to Jerome Duff, 
m attorney who was representing the reformers. ‘The members 
voted, too, for a special committee to implement an action 
rogram, prepared by Duff, for restoring membership control. 
| Why give a union card to an attorney? To understand the 
Titical importance of this action, you must remember that the 
AM Constitution permits only IAM “members” to serve as 
ounsel in union trials and other proceedings. Ordinarily this 
s an effective device for dealing with dissidents. ‘The Interna- 
ional merely passes out cards to its own attorneys who there- 
ipon become full-fledged IAM “members.” And they are free 
0 prosecute reformers through all the “due” processes and 
uard against legal flaws. But defendants, on the other hand, 
re dependent upon fellow machinists for amateur counsel 
vho inevitably slip into legal errors and fail to take advantage 


WARFARE AGAINST DEMOCRACY: IAM SITUATION NORMAL 


of all their legal rights. This one-sided mumery would be im- 
possible if Attorney Duff had a union card, and that explains 
why the International was so adamant against it. It will not 
permit even that toehold for genuine due process. 

In May, the local officials were still with the International 
although the reformers had won the support of the workers. 
But in January, 1967, there were new elections; and the re- 
formers swept the field. This time, instead of the usual few 
hundred voters, 4,000 members cast ballots. Bruce McArthy, 
reform candidate for Local President, won 65% of the total 
votes cast, defeating three oponents. ‘There was no question 
of what the members wanted. 

The Lodge thereupon voted to retain its own counsel, 
Jerome Duff, only to discover that the International was assert- 
ing, now, a full trusteeship. On February 28, the International 
moved in and suspended McArthy and all local officers. Once 
again the IAM officialdom rescues the union from the impact 
of democracy. 

1AM Representatives Association 

In July, IAM staff organizers voted 108-91 in an NLRB elec- 
tion for their own union, the IAM Staff Representatives Asso- 
ciation. Sixteen additional votes were challenged by the 
International office, and these were sure votes for the staff 
union. Sentiment was unmistakable. Before the election, the 
IAM officialdom doggedly opposed the new union; but once 
it was certified by the NLRB, the IAM recognized it and 
seemed prepared to accept the situation gracefully and estab- 
lish amicable relations with its own paid organizers. But it is 
obvious now that the IAM had simply decided to try to smash 
the staff union in a more roundabout fashion. 

In September, Franklin Nix, the initiator of the statl union 
and its Secretary ‘Treasurer, was fired. Nix filed unfair labor 
practice charges with the NLRB; they are pending. Meanwhile, 
William P. Sewell, the staff union’s Negotiating Cominitiee 
Chairman, requested information that, he said, the IAM is 
required by law to furnish. The IAM turned him down; and 
in January, Sewell, too, was fired. The Representatives Asso- 
ciation filed new unfair labor practice charges accusing the 
IAM oi discriminatory discharges and with refusal to bargain. 


Normalcy 

Normalcy prevails in the IAM. Before he replaced Hayes as 
as President, P. L. Siemiller had ruled the Illinois area as 
Vice President. In 1956, a reform movement in Tool and Die- 
makers Lodge 113 in Chicago, led by Marion Ciepley and 
Irwin Rappaport, succeeded in ousting a corrupted local ofh- 
cialdom. The International sent in Siemiller as Trustee and 
lifted the Lodge’s autonomy to keep the reformers out of con- 
trol. Under Siemiller, reformers were blacklisted from their 
jobs. Cieyley and Rappaport were expelled from the IAM. 
Among other things, they were accused of publicly advocating 
the establishment of a Public Review Board. 

Mr. Siemiller is a member of the AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil. In that capacity, he will weigh the merits of the UAW’s 
call for an AFL-CIO Public Review Board to fight corruption 
and preserve members’ rights. 


AND NOW THAT YOU KNOW, GEORGE MEANY? 


“We thought we knew a few things about trade union 
corruption, but we didn’t know the half of it, one-tenth 
of it, or the one-hundredth part of it.” George Meany 
quoted in the New York Times November 2, 1957. 


PAINTERS (continued) 

affiliated with District Council 9 sued in federal court, charging 
that Rarback and his assistant, Morris Arber, had corruptly 
conspired with employers to cut the wages and extend the hours 
of woodfinishers in violation of the collective bargaining agree- 
ment. District Judge Lloyd F. MacMahon held that the com- 
plaining members of District Council 9 offered “a wealth of 
facts and acts” to support heir charges of “‘sweetheart dealing” 
by Rarback and Arber. 

Rarback refused to appear for deposition in this matter and 
ultimately appeared only after Court order. However, he per- 
sisted in refusing to answer any question on his relations with 
employers, pleading the Fifth Amendment against self-incrim- 
ination. He was asked whether he had ever received money, or 
anything of value, from employers of woodworkers and whether 
he had any dealings with Jack McCarthy in the course of 
negotiations between employers and District Council 9; he 
refused to reply. 


When union members demanded that the International di- 
rect Rarback to testify or remove him from office, it rejected 
their appeal, once again violating the Ethical Practices Codes 
by endorsing Rarback’s silence on charges of corruption. 


D. The Indictment of Rarback and the Imposition of an 
International Trusteeship Over District Council 9 to 
Keep Rarback in Power 

On October 18, 1966, Rarback was indicted on charges of 
taking more than $800,000 in bribes from dishonest empployers. 

The International placed the District Council under trustee- 

ship. However, the record clearly demonstrates that the impo- 

sition of the trusteeship and its continuance are aimed not at 
wiping out corruption but of protecting those who are accused 
of corruption. Under the Trustee, who acts on the authority 
of General President Raftery, the violations of the Ethical 
Practices Codes continue. 


1. In November, 1966, hearings required by the union consti- 
tution were held on continuing the trusteeship. The Hearing 
Officer, representing General President Raftery, barred from 
the hearings ail reference to the charges of corrupption against 
Rarback so that it became impossible for District Council 9 
members to raise any of the critical issues of racketeering and 
corruption. The Trustee, through his attorney (the same attor- 
ney who served the District Council under Rarback), announced 
that the trusteeship had not been imposed because of any 
wrongdoing on Rarback’s part and not because of charges of 
corruption, but that it had been imposed because of “dissen- 
sion” in the District. The “dissension,” to which he referred, 
was the effort of District Council 9 members to compel their 
officials to live up to the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Codes. 
And the Trustee’s stated aim of ending “dissension” was a crude 
euphemism for his intention of crushing membership criticism 
of corruption and of restoring the status quo. Everything in the 
record of the Trusteeship is consistent with this charge. 


2. When the trusteeship was first imposed, Rarback was sus- 
pended from his office of Secretary-Treasurer, but within a few 
weeks, President Raftery put him back on the payroll at full 
salary on the ludicrous pretext of assigning him to do special 
organizing and educational work. Rarback’s actual activity con- 
sisted of appearing at local meetings to justify his refusal to 
testify on charges of corruption and to raise funds for his own 
legal defense. 

3. The International took no action to remove Louis Caputo 
from the office of District Chairman or to remove him from the 
payroll, although Mr. Caputo had refused to waive immunity 
and testify before the Grand Jury. Instead, the Trustee re- 
appointed Caputo to all his former posts. 


4, District Council 9 members asked the Trustee and Presi- 


dent Raftery to remove Rarback and Caputo for violating the 
Ethical Practices Codes. He refused. 

5. District Council 9 members asked the Trustee and Raftery 
to call upon members and to instruct officials to cooperate with 
the Grand Jury and other proper law enforcement agencies ir 
the effort to root out corruption from the painting industry 
Their appeal was ignored. 

6. In summary, under the Trusteeship, all the violations 0! 
the Ethical Practices Codes ,in every detail, continue as before 


II 
The International Officers of the Brotherhood of Painters 
have acted together with the officials of District Council 9 
in suppressing the basic democratic rights of union mem- 
bers in arrant violation of Ethical Practices Codes 6 on 
Union Democratic Processes. 

In each of the instances which we list, the victims of offense: 
agianst membership rights appealed to the International. Ir 
every instance, the International rejected their appeals and sup! 
ported the officials of District Council 9. | 
A. Illegal Trials | 

In the 1961 District Council elections, Rarback, the incum) 
bent, faced opposition from Frank Schonfeld for Secretary 
Treasurer. Schonfeld received more than 1/3 of the votes of all 
members and 42% of the votes of painters. Following the elec 
tion, Rarback and the District Council illegally brought some 
20 supporters of the opposition slate to trial. The charges wers 
illegal and the procedures outrageous, in arrant violation of th: 
Codes. The International, however, upheld these offense 
against democracy, and the victims were compelled to go ti 
federal court. A Federal Judge who heard Schonfeld’s complani 
said of the trial in District Council 9, “If this be due process 
the moon is made of green cheese.” | 
B. Blacklisting | 

When the effort failed to silence critics by illegal union trials 
the District officials, supported by the International, used oth 
methods just as illegal. Those who persisted in criticizing th 
officials were blacklisted from their jobs, including: Fran 
Schonfeld, David James, Carl Blum, Mike Paikin, Julius Zupa 
Joseph LiCausi, Frank Infranca, Marcus Goodman, Dan Frenc 
Morris Singer, and others. 

The biacklisting of Carl Blum was particularly open, cyn 
cal, and outrageous. He was listed by name in the D. C. 9 NEW} 
as a “troublemaker,” after which he found it impossible to g 
a job anywhere in the trade. Blum filed a complaint with t 
NLRB which found his employer and union officials guilty 
collusion in depriving him of his rights and his job. The Boat 
ordered him reinstated with back pay. His appeals to the Inte} 
national were ignored. 


C. Violence Against Union Members 

Dissenting members have been physically beaten and haw 
appealed in vain to the International for help. Solomon Sall 
handler, Financial Secretary of Local Union 442, a frail o 
man, was beaten by a Business Agent. Paul Pisman, who h 
intended to run for office in his local, was beaten on the nigl 
of nominations and then denied a place on the ballot becaus 
he was not at the meeting. He was at the hospital for medic¢ 
treatment. John Bartolotta, Local Union 874, was attack 
while counting the number of voters in a dues referendum f 
guard against fraud. At the meeting, where he was beaten, wel 
Michael DiSilvestro, Third Vice-President of the International 
and General Representative Harry Altman but neither int 
vened to stop the beating, to condemn it, or to discipline tho 
responsible. ‘Their silent acquiescence is a sign that the Int 
national tolerates violence against union members. The assau 
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1 Bartolotta was witnessed by Louis Caputo, District Council 9 
nairman, who likewise failed to act or to report the outrage to 
e Council. 


, Fraudulent Elections 

Membership referendums and local elections are obviously 
audulent or lacking in the elementary safeguards essential to 
fair election. 

At the dues referendum in Local 874, for example, union 
embers, with a hand counter, tallied 176 persons entering the 
ull so that there could have been no more than 176 votes cast. 
he official tally, however, reported more than 300 for a dues 
crease and 76 against—a clear case of fraud. 

Officials and Business Agents customarily electioneer at the 
dlls, while election booths are open so that the secrecy of the 
nllot is violated. Voters were once required to present cards 
ith their photographs and to sign a ledger, but now there is 
) verifiable identification of voters. There are inadequate pro- 
sions for election watchers (a situation which recalls the ille- 
il election for IUE President). 

When General Representative Harry Altman ran for Inter- 
tional convention delegate in 1964, the ballots cast and stubs 
ore identical numbers so that it was a simple matter to deter- 
ine who voted for whom. 

In every instance, District Council 9 members appealed to the 
iternational which, unwaveringly, supported the District off- 
als in their illegal actions. 


Unequal Representation 
With the complicity of the International, painters are de- 
ed the right to conduct their own affairs by an undemocratic 
stem of representation which allows the Council to be domi- 
ited by the votes of so-called “autonomous” locals of non- 
unters. 


Undemocratic Local Meetings 

Local meetings have been conducted in complete disregard 
| the most elementary and fundamental democratic processes. 
his was the case when Rarback was District Secretary-Treas- 
‘er and it remains so under the Trustee. 

Most recently, at a meeting of Local Union 1507 on Decem- 
rr 9, 1966, a motion was introduced to condemn reappoint- 
ent of Rarback to a paid job. The motion was seconded and 
scussed and when it became clear that prevailing sentiment 
pported the motion, the Chairman arbitrarily declared the 
eeting adjourned without permitting a vote. At a meeting 
~Local Union 1011, on December 16, a similar motion was 
led out of order by the Chairman who is also a pro-Rarback 
siness Agent appointed by the ‘Trustee. He refused to enter- 
in an appeal from his ruling. 


. Sweetheart’ Deals and Strikebreaking 

1. Attack on Paperhangers 

The International officers supported District Council 9 ofh- 
als in suppressing the democratic rights of paperhangers in 
itting their wages and undermining their working conditions. 
Paperhangers were covered by a trade agreement which ran 
om August 1, 1959 to July 31, 1962. During the life of this 
reement, Rarback entered into “sweetheart” dealings with 
iperhangers’ employers to undercut wage rates established in 
at agreement over the protests of Paperhangers’ Local 490. 
then the agreement expired in 1962, Local 490 was compelled 
call a strike of paperhangers, because employers demanded 
itbacks in wages and working conditions. 

An incredible situation developed when Rarback attempted 
order the paperhangers back to work without a contract on 
e employers’ terms; then, he attempted to break their strike 
s calling upon other District Council 9 members to act as 
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scabs; when this failed, he attempted to recruit strikebreakers 
from out of town but was thwarted by New York City’s ordi- 
nance which prohibits the importation of strikebreakers. 

During the paperhangers’ strike, the D. C. 9 NEWS came out 
in a special “extra” strikebreaking issue which, over the signa- 
tures of Rarback and Louis Caputo, Council Chairman, ap- 
pealed to painters to scab on paperhangers. It bore the follow- 
ing blazing headlines: 

“Painters! 
Fellow Building Trades Workers! 
The Paperhangers’ Interests Are NOT Your Interests! 
They are Petty Boss Contractors Riding on Your Backs! 
They Make Big Profits At the Expense of 
The Good Name of the Building Trades Unions 
THERE IS NO UNION STRIKE!” 

This “Extra” issue referred to the striking union paperhang- 
ers as incompetent craftsmen, “fast-buck artists,” and “‘finaig- 
lers” who were said to be “not even fellow-working-men of yours 
at all.” 

In every instance, the paperhangers and Local 490 itself ap- 
pealed against Rarback to the General Executive Board and to 
the Genera] President, but on every occasion, these Interna- 
tional officials supported Rarback and endorsed his actions. 


2. Attack on Woodwork Finishers 

Woodwork finishers in New York, like the paperhangers, suf- 
fered the destruction of their rights, the undermining of their 
working conditions, and the cutting of their wages when Inter- 
national officials supported Rarback against them. 

Woodwork finishers, members of various District Council 9 
locals, are represented in collective bargaining by the District 
Council. Under the 1962-65 agreement, finishers at five major 
shops were entitled to regular painter’s hourly rates and the 
standard seven-hour day. But with the concurrence and support 
of the International officials, Rarback made a private “sweet- 
heart” deal with these five employers, which was never sub- 
mitted to the membership for approval and which cut finishers’ 
wages and increased their straight-time hours from seven to 
eight per day. ‘The finishers appealed to the International which 
sided with Rarback and upheld the “sweetheart” deal. 

Because of their active protests, Rarback retaliated against 
the finishers by eliminating them from the 1965-68 agreement, 
depriving them of union protection. Again the finishers pro- 
tested to the International and again the International sided 
with Rarback upholding the collusive deals. 

In other woodwork shops, apart from the five major ones, 
International officials directly arranged a “sweetheart” con- 
tract establishing inferior conditions in those shops as well. 
This agreement was repeatedly renewed in secret, never being 
reported to the membership. When it expired in 1962, finishers 
struck for better conditions, but Rarback broke their strike by 
threatening to send in carpenters to take away their jobs. ‘The 
finishers appealed to the International which rejected their calls 
for help and upheld strikebreaking and “sweetheart” dealings. 

In 1966, when the International appointed a Trustee for Dis- 
trict Council 9, the finishers appealed to the Trustee to restore 

(continued on next page) 


PAINTERS (continued) 

their rights and end the “sweetheart” dealings with their em- 
ployers. Moreover, they listed by name shops at which non- 
union employees were allowed to work at wages even lower than 
provided by the “sweetheart” contracts. The Trustee, in line 
with consistent practice of the International officers and armed 
with their authority, has supperted the “sweetheart” deteriora- 
tion of finishers’ conditions and has steadily refused to correct 
the arrant abuses. 


HH} 
SUMMARY 

In summary, District Council 9 members have appealed 
to the International and to its Trustee on many occa- 
sions against blacklisting, for defense of their demo- 
cratic rights, for cooperation with the authorities in root- 
ing out corruption. In every case, the International re- 
jected their appeals and continues to follow a course 
which encourages corrupt elements and undermines union 
democracy. 


CHARGES FROM SAN FRANCISCO-BAY AREA 
We call upon the AFL-CIO Committee on Ethical Practices 
to conduct a formal investigation and a hearing on these 
charges against the national officers of the Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America, AFL-CIO. 


We charge that the National officers of the Brotherhood of 
Painters and Decorators of America have violated the AFL-CIO 
Constitution and Ethical Practices Codes by repeated failure to 
act to keep our industry and our union free of corrupt elements. 
And that the Brotherhood of Painters and Decorators National 
office has encouraged these elements and has acted to suppress 
the democratic rights of those who are fighting against corrup- 
tion. 


In April and May, 1966, two officers of painters’ locals in the 
Bay Area were murdered: Dow Wilson, Secretary of Local 4, 
and Lloyd Green, Secretary of Local 1178. Both men had been 
leaders in the fight against corruption in the painting industry. 


The local Labor Movement denounced the murders, posted 
reward money, and called upon the authorities to act vigorously 
in search for the killers. Painters’ locals and many individual 
members appealed to our Brotherhood’s National office to con- 
demn the murders publicly and to back up the demand for 
action by the authorities. The International office remained 
silent and by the silence gave encouragement to crooks and 
murderers. The silence was of such duration and so conspicuous 
that it caused a national scandal. When he finally spoke on the 
subject, S. Frank Raftery, International President, suggested 
that Wilson was somehow morally responsible for his own death. 

The failure of the International to speak out took on an omi- 
nous significance when Ben Rasnick, Secretary-Treasurer of 
District Council No. 16, was indicted and arrested for the rour- 
der of Wilson and Lloyd Green. Rasnick was an enemy of Wil 
son and an ally of the International. One of the convicted mur- 
derers had been ordered by Rasnick to help carry out his aim 
of establishing a corrupt dictatorship over the union ifi the Bay 
Area. 

We accuse the International of supporting Rasnick in his 
campaign to silence those who opposed his dictatorship: 

a. In August, 1965, Rasnick preferred charges against Dow 
Wilson. An International representative solicited four addition- 
al charges and the International took over control of the trial 
of Wilson. In November, 1965, when the International trial had 
to be suspended, the International did not exonerate him, but 
despite the illegality of its efforts, it warned Wilson to be quiet 
or face a resumption of the illegal proceedings. 

b. As part of his drive for corrupt power, Rasnick tried to 
impose a trusteeship over Locals 127, 560 and 1178 in the Dis- 


trict Council that opposed his regime. The International su 
ported Rasnick in this illegal effort. Even after Rasnick hi 
been arrested and indicted, and after an International trust 
had replaced Rasnick, Secretary of District Council No. 16, t 
International persisted in its effort to destroy the rights a1 
autonomy of these three locals that had resisted corrupt ru 
This effort was rebuffed in federal court when a district jud 
ruled that the International was acting illegally. In 1962, me 
bers of Painters’ Local Union 487 of Sacramento pleaded f 
assistance from the area Brotherhood of Painters Vice Presider 
but to no avail. 

The murder trials revealed, amongst other things, that tl 
Sacramento painters’ union welfare fund had been looted ar 
that the guilty racketeers feared exposure by Wilson and Gree 
Dow Wilson played a prominent role in this struggle. Despi 
the obvious scandal, the International took no action to encou 
age or to endorse the efforts of the local unions. On the contran 
the International intensified its campaign to undermine tl 
position of: Local Unions, No. 4 of San Francisco, No. 127 
Oakland, No. 560 of Richmond, and No. 1178 of Hayward. — 

In violation of the Ethical Practices Code No. 6 on Den 
cratic Processes, painters are denied the right to conduct the 
own. affairs by an undemocratic system of representation whiy 
permits the domination of the District Councils by a mino#i 
of non-painting, so-called autonomous locals. When the Sz 
Francisco District Council No. 8 voted by membership refere! 
dum for changes in their By-Laws, the International, in one 
1965, refused to permit the District Council to change its F 
Laws in accordance with the democratic system. 

In August 1965, Bay Area painters won a strike whi« 
achieved one of the best contracts in our trade. We accuse fl 
International of collusive action with employer representativ 
to undermine our negotiations and to sabotage our contract. | 

We have the documentation to support these charges whi, 
a preliminary investigation will verify. | 

CONCLUSION 

From coast to coast, our International Union is guilty 
violating the law of the land and the law of the labor mo 
ment. It encourages corrupt elements and it undermines ti 
rights of those who fight against corruption. We appeal ‘of 
AFL-CIO, under the AFL-CIO Constitution and in consonanf 
with the principles and morality of the labor movement, | 
utilize its powers and to fulfill its responsibility to defend t) 
integrity and democracy of our union. Toward this end we a 
for the following: 

1. The indictment of the top officials of the Brotherhood | 
Painters on charges of violating the AFL-CIO Constitution am 
the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Codes. 
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APOLOGIES AND NOTES | 


|. We receive many donations and we are grateful for 
every one. Most contributions are modest in size; and it 
takes many small sums to keep us going. Our resources 


and staff are are too limited to issue receipts and ack- 
nowledgments; otherwise, it would cost time and money 
which is just what we lack. Nevertheless, please be as- 
sured that your contribution is most welcome and urgent: | 
ly needed. | 


2. Sometimes subscribers receive UDA in an envelope 
marked “sample copy.” You may be irritated at receiving 
what seems to be a promotional mailing instead of the 
subscription copy you paid for. ‘The explanation is simple: 
sometimes our printer is late in delivering regular en- 
velopes and we use whatever is at hand to avoid delay. 


MURDER IN CALIFORNIA CORRUPTION IN NEW YORK TRUSTEESHIP IN ST. LOUIS 


WHAT NEXT, SECRETARY OF LABOR WIRTZ? 


The U.S. Department of Labor is armed with extensive 
legal authority to protect union democracy; but, except in 
‘rare instances, it will not act. By now, it is guilty of turning 
its back, deliberately and repeatedly, while outright crimes 
are committed against membership rights. The situation in 
the painting industry has become one obvious scandal, and 
there are others. 


For six years, the rights of painters have been under 
assault in their union and in their industry. The record 
bulges with murder, near-murder, beatings, blacklisting, 
stolen elections, collusion between crooked employers and 
union officials, looting of welfare funds, illegal trusteeships, 
ilegal trials of members. Reformers have appealed every- 
where for help, even to the Labor Department. Through 
this whole grisly story, the Department has not found one 
single instance anywhere of any importance where it could 
act effectively on behalf of the persecuted union reformers. 
It hasn’t even accidentally stumbled into anything meaning- 
ful. On the contrary, in one critical instance, the Labor De- 
partment deliberately intervened to give public moral as- 
sistance to the officials who were suppressing democracy (see 
UDA No. 11). It is difficult to comprehend how any govern- 
mental agency, so inept, so derelict in duty, could escape an 
-accounting before Congress and the public, especially since 
it was assigned its obligations to union democracy by law 
after years of public debate and exposures. Many of the 
provisions of the law on union democracy are now practically 
defunct; a large measure of responsibility falls on the Labor 
Department which hays sabotaged that law. 


In San Francisco, the Labor Department has been publicly 
accused of bearing partial responsibility for two murders. 
Dow Wilson and Lloyd Green were killed in April and May, 
1966, by Trustees who had been stealing from the welfare 
fund of Painters Local 487. A year before these murders, 
members of Local 487 had complained to the Labor Depart- 
ment over the handling of their fund. Wilson, with Green's 
support, had publicly criticized the administration of the 
money. But the Department of Labor, ever solicitous for 
those in power, fiddled with the situation and later delayed 
its investigation at the request of the men who were in the 
act of taking the money. The whole affair dragged on until 
Wilson and Green were shot to death. On May 17, ten days 
after Green was killed, Morris Evenson, reform leader in 


San Francisco, wired Willard Wirtz: 
' “Over a year ago, your San Francisco office received com- 
) plaints from members of Painters Local 487 on the handling 
of funds by the Trustees of the Sacramento Trust Fund... . 
If your office had moved . . . these two men would not have 


been murdered.” 
The charge was severe but understandable. 
If the Department had won a reputation for firm, respons- 


\INTERS (concluded) 

The immediate removal from office of the top officials of the 
rotherhood and their replacement by a temporary impartial 
usteeship committee selected by the AFL-CIO. 

A Special convention to elect new International officers and 
new General Executive Board. The election of delegates for 
is convention to be by secret ballot under the supervision of 
e American Arbitration Association or a similar body. 

A ban on running for office against all the officials guilty of 
pporting offenses against the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices 
odes. 

Immediate lifting of the Trusteeship over District Council 


ible action on workers’ complaints, and if it had fulfilled its 
duty with effectiveness, the murders of Wilson and Green 
would have been “‘useless’”’ to the murderers. If the would-be 
killers knew that exposure for stealing was inevitable, it 
would have been stupid and pointless to go ahead with 
murder. Fearing nothing from the Labor Department, they 
doubtless felt free to act. 

Were the thieves and murderers correct in their evaluation 
of the Labor Department? Consider its most recent perform- 
ance in the New York painters union. 

In 1965, Frank Schonfeld ran for Chairman of Painters 
Local 1011 and for Council Delegate. Out of 500 votes cast, 
he was declared the loser by 35 for Chairman and by 11 for 
Delegate. Schonfeld protested that the election had been 
illegally conducted; and the Department upheld his con- 
tention, which meant absolutely nothing as its letter ex- 
plained. 

“The investigation disclosed that a violation of Section 401 
of the Act occurred. However ... it has been determined, 
after consultation with the Solicitor of Labor, that there is 
not probably cause to believe that the violation found in this 
case may have affected the election outcome. Accordingly, 
civil action under Section 402 (b) of the Act is not warranted, 
and the case has been closed. Nevertheless, the violation has 
been brought to the attention of your union officers so that 
appropriate steps can be taken to insure compliance with 
the Act in future elections.” 

The Department referred to “compliance” in “future” 
eiections; but when that future finally arrived, the farce was 
repeated. Again in 1966 the Local 1011 election result was 
very close. Again the same violations. ‘The local officials 
hadn’t been much impressed by the Labor Department’s 
exhortations. Again Schonfeld went to the Department. This 
time, its letter to Schonfeld, which arrived on February 15, 
1967, was phrased with a somewhat altered bureaucratic 
succinctness. 

“Pursuant to Section 601 of the Act, an investigation was 
conducted by this Office. The results of this investigation 
were presented to the Solicitor of Labor, and it has been 
determined that this case is not suitable for litigation under 
Section 402 of the Act; therefore, this case has been closed.” 

And now, another union in another city, St. Louis. The 
International Association of Machinists has imposed a trus- 
teeship over Local Lodge 837 obviously to supress the demo- 
cratically expressed will of the members and to guarantee 
monolithic control by International officials. The actual 
purposes of this trusteeship are illegal, and under such con- 
ditions the Secretary of Labor may challenge that trustee- 
ship in court under Section 304, LMRD Act. The democrat- 
ically elected officers of Local 837 are appealing to the De- 
partment of Labor. 

What next, Secretary of Labor Wirtz? 


No. 16 and its replacement by an impartial committee of pub- 
lic citizens. 

6. An end to all efforts to destroy the autonomy of the three 
locals in the Bay Area: Locals 127, 560, 1178. 

7. Immediate removal of Martin Rarback and Louis Caputo 
from all posts in the union and a ban on their running for office 
so long as they refuse to testify on charges of corruption. 

8. New elections in District Council No. 9 under the auspices 
of an impartial agency like the American Arbitration Associa- 
tion. 

9. Cooperation of all officials with the New York Grand Jury in 
the effort to root out corruption from the painting industry. 


OPERATING ENGINEERS CHALLENGE TO KENNEDY, McCLELLAN, AND NLRB | 


The following letter was addressed to prominent Congress- 
men on February 18 by a member of Long Island Local 138; 
International Union of Operating Engineers. William Wilkens, 
the writer, is a leader of a Reform Group which has fought for 
more than thirteen years to clean up the local. In 1954, Wil- 
liam DeKoning, Senior, was convicted of extortion and _ his 
son, of coercion. Senior, the Local’s President Emeritus, went 
to jail. Junior, who inherited the job from his father, was put 
on a year’s probation and barred from union office for a year 
by the court. But when his probation ended, William De- 
Koning, Jr., went right back to his job as President which was 
waiting for him. 

The reformers organized in 1954 to fight for democracy, for 
an honest accounting, and for an end to job discrimination. 
They won a majority at union metings, but power remained in 
the hands of De K. who was backed up by the International. 
Then by physical assaults, blacklisting, and suspension from 
the union, the reformers were beaten back. The McClellan 
Committee, like other government bodies, investigated and 
reported at length, vindicating the reformers whose only re- 
ward was intensified intimidation and more zealous blacklist- 
ing. Job discrimination became so open and so outrageous 
that the National Labor Relations Board, in an unprecedented 
move, took over control of the local’s hiring hall. But some- 
how the NLRB was induced to turn it back to the same old 
officials; and the blacklisting of Wilkens and his friends re- 
turned to normal. 

After all this, the letter from Wilkens reminds us that the 
reformers are still fighting, renewed proof that the decline of 
union democracy comes not because there are no union men 
who care but because public officials and the nation’s top labor 
leaders are apathetic, indifferent, and hypocritical on this sub- 
ject. 


I’m 44 years old, a veteran of World War II, and a union 
member of Local 138, International Union of Operating En- 
gineers. At this stage of my life, I seriously wonder if I shouldn’t 
have stayed in the service. At least there I knew my friends 
from the enemy. In 1954, there was a big commotion at the 
union meeting about the moneys being spent. 

I’ve always believed in my country and the elected people 
who run it. As of this moment, I’m very disillusioned because 
William C. DeKoning, Jr., boss of Local 138, is making a com- 
plete mockery of the National Labor Relations Board that has 
had our case for many, many years. 

Letters to the esteemed Sen. Robert Kennedy fall on deaf 
ears. At the Senate Rackets Hearings of 1958 he denounces 
Dek. Jr. When running for office of Senator he comes to Long 
Island and praises him. My heart is broken when I have meet- 
ings of the Reform Group of Local 138. 

Charles Skura, 58 years old, over 30 years in the union, still 
being kicked around. Why? Because he had the courage to be a 
witness for the government against DeK. Jr. and Local 138. 

John DeKoning, a cousin, with 30 years in the union, getting 
one-day stands, abused at union meetings. Why? Because’ he 
had the guts to stand up to DeK. Jr. and fight for democratic 
justice. 

Peter Batalias, over 15 years in the union, who was beaten 
up by strongarm men years ago. Pete still had the courage and 
determination to fight for his rights. He’s been kicked off jobs, 
suffered a loss of his business through frame-ups and _ political 
pressure. Pete's still under the impression that justice will win 
out. But when? When we’re all dead and buried? 

Tom Eichacher, 30 years in Local 138, after testifying was 
kicked off jobs, losing time and money. 


a shop steward. 
Al Bruder, over 20 years in Local 138, loss of jobs and pa 
Bob Christenson, over 10 years, denied his union book. 
Walter Miller, over 20 years in Local 138, getting ona 

stands, forced to operate all the broken-down machinery, d! 

nied week-end pumps. 

Myself, over 20 years in Local 138, kicked off good jobs, se 
to over 20 contractors in six months, no week-end pumps, at 
nied Lead Engineers jobs. 

There are numerous files of documented evidence showir} 
discrimination and direct contempt of the U.S. Senate and th 
National Labor Relations Board; but no one in our govert 
ment with the heart or courage to enforce this upon Wh) 
Dek® jx: 

Am I to tell my children that DeK. is bigger and more powe; 
ful than government? Our counsel, Bernard Fitzpatrick, hi 
done a commendable job fighting with us for our rights. He: 
explained the law to us very specifically, and that is why it is ¢ 
hard to believe that money owed to us is still in escrow whii 
DeK. Jr. flouts the law. The Reform Group has never bee 
convicted of perjury. We've stayed with the facts throughoy 
this long tedious fight. Witnesses for DeK. Jr. at the Sena) 
Rackets hearings are either delegates or have had the choice 
jobs. 

“Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall set ye free 
We've every intention of letting the people of the Unit 
States know the truth. Search your hearts and souls and the 
tell me what will be done to bring justice to the rank and fi} 
member who has the courage to seek out justice. 

It has never been my goal to become a millionaire. Let 
earn a living with my skill and training as an operating eng 
neer. Let me know that someone cares whether we work «4 
starve because of our beliefs. This letter is not meant to be usé 
as a publicity stunt but as an honest step toward getting Fal 
tice. If by chance you think, “Oh well, another letter from | 
disgruntled union member,” change your thinking. My grou} 
and myself are fully prepared to go before a fact-finding cor} 
mittee to get all the facts and evidence proving our case. Pic} 
ets from the White House steps could also tell our story, by 
we look with disfavor on this. 

Check up, if you will, our earnings compared to the De 
Jr.’s favorites and machine men of Local 138. Check into o¥ 
testimony and our actions since 1954. We want this to be 4 
open book. We've been to the IUOE, to the National Lab 
Relations Board, Department of Labor, Senator Robert Ke 
nedy, McClellan’s Senate Rackets Committee, etc. And throu 
all this, Wm. DeK. Jr. is bragging that nobody can stop hi 
Have all these agencies and people given him reason to s: 
this? 

Maybe I’ve rambled a little, but this situation has me deep 
disturbed as I believe in my country and my fellow man. 
this letter sounds like a challenge, then let it be one. I’m tl 
proud owner of a 1957 Chevrolet. What do you drive? I ha 
debts of $4,000 plus my mortgage, insurance, etc. What deli 
do you have? If I followed the crowd of DeK. Jr., I'd be maki 
$20,000 a year. Does this mean you can’t fight City Hall? Nf 
to my way of thinking, it doesn’t. It means we'll fight hard 
but this time around we'll fight out in the open where the pa 
ple who elect our Senators and Congressmen will know t 


truth, Pl be patiently waiting for the answers to my so 
searching letter. 


Gary Nagle, over 20 years in Local 138, blocked from | 


| 


EE 


Respectfully, 
William Wilkens, 
for the Reform Group of Local 1 
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LABOR DEPARTMENT AND IAM OFFICIALDOM 
MACHINISTS LODGE 837, ST. LOUIS 


It is prudent to attribute the depressed state of union democ- 
racy to membership “apathy.” With so feeble and anonymous 
a cause, it is not necessary to tangle with more potent and 
dangerous suspects. “Apathy” cannot strike back. Quite differ- 
ent are those powerful union officials who will not tolerate 
democracy in their unions and who enjoy the assistance of the 
U.S. Labor Department as their complacent ally. That combi- 
nation, tangible and ominous, brings us to the story of Local 
Lodge 837, International Association of Machinists. 

In February, this year, IAM President Siemiller suspended 
all the duly elected officers of Lodge 837. There followed not 
apathy but instantaneous resistance. The Lodge represents 
22,000 workers at the McDonnell Company in St. Louis, aircraft 
manufacturers. On March 28, the suspended Local President, 
Bruce McArthy, called a membership rally which voted to form 
a new, independent union. In three days, 10,024 union members 
signed petitions for an NLRB election to end the IAM union 
shop at McDonnell, first step in a campaign for certification of 
the new union as bargaining agent. They are union men, but 
they want democracy with their unionism. 


Beginning Two Years of Provocation 

It was an extreme action, but it came only after two years of 
continuing provocation. Our account begins in 1965 when the 
contract with McDonnell expired without agreement after ne- 
gotiations had dragged out fruitlessly for months. A big mem- 
bership meeting had just voted to strike when a District 9 
Business Representative rose to announce that the strike was 
illegal, because he and the bargaining committee had already 
granted the company a ten-day contract extension without 
bothering to consult the membership. That did it. The meeting 
went into a bedlam, and for three days the plant was shut tight 
by a wildcat which ended only after District officials promised 
to let the men vote quickly on any company offer. When the 
company proposal was finally presented, it was voted down; 
and this time the strike was authorized by the International. 

But IAM officials were not more comfortable with an official 
strike than with a wildcat. The plant was producing jet fighter- 
bombers. Negotiators were summoned to Washington and 
pressed to get the men back into the shops. IAM reps reached 
a hurried settlement and raced back to St. Louis to sell the 
agreement to a reluctant audience waiting at a membership 
meeting. There was no secret poll, and no one could effectively 
check the count as ballots were thrust into boxes scattered all 
about the big St. Louis Arena. The District announced that 
the contract had been accepted, but distrust had already been 
deeply implanted. A strong insurgent movement developed 
under the leadership of a persuasive rank and filer, Bruce 
(Red) McArthy, 

McArthy had led the 1965 strike. Back in 1959, he was a shop 
steward when, he says, he became convinced that District 9 
Business Representatives were not giving the locai adequate 
service. He has worked at McDonnell for eight years as an 
assembly line inspector; he is 33, married and has three sons; 
the oldest, 10. 


McDonnell Lodge 837 is one of fourteen locals affiliated with 
IAM District Lodge 9. With its 22,000 members, Local Lodge 
837 has almost half the total membership of the District’s 46,000 
but is only meagerly represented in its governing apparatus. 
Oddly, it is the District, not the Local, that formally signs con- 
tracts with McDonnell. The origins of this peculiar arrange- 
ment are instructive. 


How District 9 Got McDonnell Contract 


District 9 came into possession of the valuable McDonnell 
contract way back in 1941 (NLRB Case XIV R 224) when there 
were exactly sixty-one (61) workers in the bargaining unit. 
IAM District 9 claimed to have signed up exactly thirty-eight 
(38) and was obligingly recognized as bargaining agent without 
contest by mere card count. It was by such a brilliant mass or- 
ganizing drive that Lodge 837 entered the IAM portfolio to 
pay, twenty-five years later, a combined total of $935,000 in 
annual per capita tax to the District and International. 

The Lodge membership is permitted to elect a seven-man 
bargaining committee, but up to recent explosive current events, 
only a few hundred, at most, bothered to vote. Negotiations 
were actually dominated by the fulltime Business Representa- 
tives and a Vice President assigned by the International. These 
administrative arrangements were upset after the 1965 strike. 

District elections were scheduled for March, 1966. The top 
man, Directing Business Representative, and twenty-two Busi- 
ness Representatives under him were to be chosen, presumably 
in a District-wide membership referendum. 

Local Lodges nominate candidates in a kind of primary; to 
get on the ballot, a candidate must win a majority in at least 
one Local Lodge. Thirteen of the District’s fourteen locals 
routinely nominated only incumbents. But McDonnell workers 
in Lodge 837 were aroused and opposition was taking formid- 
able shape. The Lodge nominated a full opposition ticket by a 
decisive vote, headed by McArthy for Directing Business Agent. 
The twenty-two other candidates were shop stewards, members 
of five other Local Lodges. 

Reformers report that this was the first attempt in the Dis- 
trict’s history to run opposition candidates for Business Rep- 
resentatives. Without contests, Reps were always apppointed 
from above and later declared elected for lack of rivals. 

But no election was permitted in 1966 either, and the reason 
seems obvious. In Lodge 837, McArthy’s slate was nominated by 
1,500 votes to the incumbents 100, the insurgent slate claiming 
more votes in Lodge 837 alone than the incumbents could mus- 
ter in all other thirteen lodges together. 

Ali the opposition seemed to need was a fair election and an 
honest count. But that, the Utopian hope of a mad dreamer, 
was precluded. The officialdom warded off the threat from de- 
mocracy on February 9 when the District Board claimed that 
it had found a technical flaw in the procedures by which the 
opposition had notified the District office of the nomination of 
its insurgent slate. McArthy and the others were simply ruled 
off the ballot and the incumbents declared reelected by default 


continued on p. 3 


DOUBLE ROADBLOCK TO UNION DEMOCRACY 


When the insurgents in IAM District 9 were crudely stricken 
from the ballot because they might have won a fair election, 
and when the elected officers of Lodge 837 were ousted by an 
International trusteeship, rank and file members turned to the 
U.S. Labor Department for defense of their lawful rights. But 
they were naive. The only result of their appeal was that the 
Department, in familiar fashion, gave its official seal of ap- 
proval to the destruction of their union democracy. 


In January, 1966, Local Lodge 837 nominated a full oppo- 
sition slate for the District elections scheduled for March: 
Bruce McArthy for the top job of Directing Business Repre- 
sentative and twenty-two others for the lower-ranking office of 
Business Representatives. Each candidate mailed a registered 
letter to the District office reporting his nomination and accept- 
ance. McArthy also sent the full list of nominees to the St. Lou's 
Labor Tribune to be printed in its columns “Official News 
About Machinists District No. 9.” The Lodge 837 by-laws, offi- 
cially approved by International President Siemiller, provides, 
“The St. Louis Labor Tribune is the official organ for notifica- 
tion of our members of all regular meetings, special called 
meetings, nominations, and elections.” And, just to make 
double or triple sure, reported McArthy and his attorney, 
Jerome Duff, they sent a written query to the incumbent Direct- 
ing Business Representative asking if they had overlooked any 
obscure technicalities. 


All useless precautions. On February 9, the District Board 
found the necessary loophole. It seems that Lodge 837 had not 
sent a notice with the official seal imprinted upon it. Without 
the prescribed curlicues properly embossed into a regular letter- 
head, the whole democratic process could be disrupted. In de- 
fense of proper procedures, the District Board declared Mc- 
Arthy and the others ineligible to appear on the ballot. By 
sheer coincidence, there were no other rivals to the incumbents, 
who were simply declared reelected without opposition. If not 
pure democracy, it was efficiency in action: no need to print 
ballots and waste the time of a tellers committee. 


The Labor Act of 1959 presumably protects union democ- 
racy; and so the IAM victims complained to the Department of 
Labor which (also presumably) has the responsibility of pro- 
tecting fair elections. As usual, the Department took immediate 
dilatory action to find a way of escaping its responsibility and 
by August it had hit upon the formula. In an astonishing 
verdict, it declared that the law applied only to union “officers” 
and the Directing Business Representative was not, in its view, 
an “officer” but some kind of employee. Apparently the Depart- 
ment must have wrestled hard with this one; according to 
Lodge 837 reformers, the union itself had already listed the 
DBA as an officer on the official forms, filed with the Depart- 
ment of Labor! 


In an editorial (reprinted here), the St. Louis Post Dispatch 
called the ruling “unrealistic and so narrow and unreasonable 
that it reverses the intent of the law and sets a precedent of 
great potential harm to the labor movement.” The editorial 
concluded, “If the Labor Department does not reconsider and 
reverse itself, then remedies will have to be sought in the courts 
or in Congress.” 

In eight years, the Labor Department has perfected pro- 
cedures for undermining union democracy by interpreting away 
the very law which had been intended to protect that democ- 
racy. Opportunity knocked again in St. Louis for the Depart- 
ment to display those remarkable talents. 

On May 24, we remind our readers, IAM President Siemiller 
had put Lodge 837 under trusteeship, almost crudely, to thwart 


the legitimate and lawful aspirations of its membership. This 


happens to be illegal under the 1959 law. Section 302 does pre-. 


scribe certain conditions under which trusteeship is proper, but 
destroying democracy is not on that list. 

On June 24, Alonzo Sawyers, a reform leader, filed a com- 
plaint with the Labor Department. Under the law's section 
304 (a), “the Secretary shall investigate the complaint and if the 
Secretary finds probable cause to believe that such violation 
has occurred ... bring action in any district court. . . .” Under 
304 (c), the Secretary may act “upon clear and convincing proof 
that the trusteeship was not established or maintained in good 
faith or for a purpose allowable under 302.” 

The Labor Department has never displayed any apparent 
bias for the substance of democracy and fair elections; but it 
does insist upon a certain minimum respect for the difficulties 
of its own task; and it expects help in reaching its predictable 
conclusions. Naturally, if Siemiller had reported “We have 
imposed this trusteeship illegally for the sole purpose of cheat- 
ing the Lodge of its rights,” then the Department might have 
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A Labor Department Fiction 
(St. Louis Post-Dispatch Editorial, August 18, 1966) 


The Department of Labor's ruling in the Connors- 
McArthy case strikes us as unrealistic and so narrow and 
unreasonable that it reverses the intent of the law and sets 
a precedent of great potential harm to the labor move- 
ment. 

At issue is whether Larry Connors, the $19,951 a-year 
Directing Business Agent of the St. Louis based District 9 
International Association of Machinists, is a union official 
with executive function. If the Labor Department had 
found in the affirmative, it then would have had to con- 
sider complaints by Bruce McArthy, leader of a dissident 
bloc of union members at McDonnell Aircraft Corp., that 
he had wrongly been disqualified as a candidate for Con- 
ners’ elective job. But the department neatly sidestepped 
that bread and butter matter. In an opinion written by 
J. R. Beaird, a Deputy Solicitor, it held Mr. Connors in 
effect was a mere administrative employee not a union 
policy maker and hence held a job over which it had no 
jurisdiction. 

We think that is nonsense. Everyone connected with 
the labor movement in St. Louis knows that Mr. Con- 
nors is the machinists boss, as was the late Lloyd 
Weber before him. That could not be good enough for 
Mr. Beaird, of course, but the District 9 constitution 
should have been. Among other things it gives Mr. Con- 
nors “full power to remove any member from his job” and 
to call shop meetings “for any reason he deems neces- 
sary.” The District’s nominal president can do neither 
and draws not a dime in salary. Is Mr. Connors boss or 
isn’t he? 

If the Labor Department’s ruling is permitted to stand 
a lot of business agent-politicians in unions throughout 
the country are going to be out from under restraints of 
the Labor Management Reporting & Disclosure Act apply- 
ing to cases of this sort. If the Labor Department does 
not reconsider and reverse itself, then remedies will have 
to be sought in the courts or Congress. The alternative is 
to accept a fiction pregnant with mischief. 
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without the useless effort and expense of a membership vote. 
McArthy and his fellow candidates appealed to International 
President Siemiller who remained steadfastly true to himself by 
turning down their appeal and upholding the non-election 
which continued his own friends in power for another four- 
year term. That brought us to March 1966. 


Lodge Members Support Reformers 
The opppositionists were outraged but not discouraged. They 
knew that you could change Presidents of the United States by 
peaceful, democratic elections, and Senators, and Congressmen, 
and Governors. They were still under the illusion that the same 
principles applied even in the IAM. But events of another year 
destroyed that confidence. 


That same March, the IAM reformers appealed to the U.S. 
Labor Department which, predictably as Siemiller, found the 
necessary pretexts for tolerating the undemocratic non-elections. 
(That story is told here separately.) 

The insurgents continued to gain strength until they won de 
facto control over Lodge 837 membership meetings; and they 
set out to assert their rights as union members and as U.S. 
citizens. 

They faced a combination of authoritarian union officials, 
paid by their own dues, and bureaucratic Labor Department 
officials, paid by their own taxes. At least they still had their 
own Lodge treasury ... but not for long. To uphold their 
hypothetical legal rights against that well-heeled combination, 
the Lodge needed its own lawyer; and on March 22, 1966 a 
membership meeting voted to fill that need by retaining a St. 
Louis attorney, Jerome J. Duff, to prepare a legal memorandum 
“for distribution to the members of this Lodge setting in it all 
possible areas which this Lodge should explore and investigate 
to determine every available means for this Lodge to take over 
and manage its activities as a labor organization in accordance 
with the provisions of the IAMAW [Machinists Union] and 
within the guidelines of the Federal and State Labor Laws.” 
From then on, Duff plays an important role in the developing 
situation. 


Attorney Jerome Duff’s Memo 

Duff did a thorough job. His memo noted that the Local 
Lodge was by-passed as collective bargaining agent for its own 
workers; that the District, not the Lodge, held the contract. He 
proposed that the Lodge act to win direct legal recognition as 
collective bargaining representative. Noting that the Lodge had 
about fifty percent of the District membership but only twenty- 
five percent of the officers and staff, he concluded, “. . . the 
Lodge is so completely dominated by District 9 that the Lodge 
is not even a ‘labor organization’ as that term is defined in the 
labor laws of the United States.” Perhaps an exaggeration, but 
it made the point. He recommended a complete overhauling 
of Lodge rules, asserting that under its current by-laws “only 
one percent of the membership is now eligible to be nomi- 
nated for office—ninety-nine percent are allegedly ineligible.” 
He proposed that the Lodge order an independent audit of its 
own books; that it seek improvements in its contractual agree- 
ment; that it expand its own paid, full-time staff for more efh- 
cient and independent administration of its own affairs. 

On May 15 a membership meeting, 1,000-1,200 strong, met to 
consider Duff's memo. The business had to be transacted in a 
few hours; to get right to it and avoid a filibuster, the members 
voted to order Plato Papps, International counsel, and one 
Business Representative who was not a Lodge member, off the 
platform. They voted to dispense with reading minutes and 
communications and gave Duff honorary IAM membership. 
(Under the IAM rules, only an IAM “member” can act as coun- 
sel in internal trials. IAM officials pass out membership to their 


own attorneys when needed, but ordinary rank and filers have 
to depend upon amateurs. With an IAM card, Duff could rep- 
resent members who were brought up on charges.) Finally, they 
elected a special rank and file committee, headed by McArthy, 
to implement Dutf’s memo. 

But McArthy’s committee never got to work. IAM President 
Siemiller put the Lodge under International supervision and 
outlawed the actions of the May 15 meeting. There is some 
unclarity over whether a full, formal trusteeship was imposed 
at this precise juncture; in any event, the [AM filed the Trustee- 
ship Form required under the Landrum-Griffin Act. As the 
official, public reason for the trusteeshipp, Siemiller checked off 
“To restore democratic procedures,”’ There is a plethora of defi- 
nitions for democracy. Siemiller’s seems simpler than many 
others: democracy is the right of the membership to vote in 
any fashion he sees fit. 

(Alonzo Sawyers, a reform leader who had worked in the 
plant for sixteen years, complained to the Labor Department 
against the Trusteeship. Later, a Lodge membership meeting 
voted to join in the complaint. In line with its established basic 
policy of undermining the law and of legitimizing assaults on 
union democracy, the Department upheld Siemiller.) 

By June, 1966, in the steady march to disaster, Siemiller had 
deprived Lodge 837 of an effective voice in District 9 and had 
imposed an overseer upon the local. But the process had not 
been completed, for Lodge 837 could still elect its own officers 
and run its own meetings, although subject to International 
control. But more was to come. 


McArthy Elected by Landslide 

Lodge members expressed their distaste of the International 
and its trusteeship on December 13, 1966, when 4,000 members 
voted in the annual Lodge elections and gave McArthy’s insur- 
gents a resounding vote of confidence. 

It was the largest turnout of voters in Lodge history; the 
previous record was only 1,900. McArthy coasted in to the 
Presidency against three rivals with 2,170 votes, 62% of the 
total. His closest opponent, Leonard Mullins, who had cam- 
paigned for cooperation with the District, received only 790 
votes. All 43 of the Lodge delegates to District 9, and 43 to the 
St. Louis Labor Council, were elected on the McArthy slate. 

McArthy went to Washington to press Siemiller for the ter- 
mination of trusteeship and the restoration of Local self-govern- 
ment. But Siemiller would not budge, contending that the 
Lodge had not shown “regard” for the “provisions of IAM 
law.’’ His charge was vague but the situation was clear: the 
Lodge had shown no signs of abandoning its position. 


No Lawyers Allowed 

On one matter, Siemiller was inflexible: he would not permit 
the Lodge to retain its own attorney. In this he continued to 
express the unyielding aim of the IAM officialdom to eliminate 
every actual membership restraint on its power. Rights and due 
process buried in the IAM Constitution can become a reality 
only by ultimate recourse to the courts. Such is the hard lesson 
of recent IAM history. But access to courts is impossible with- 
out a lawyer. With a substantial treasury and a membership 
ready to spend what was required, Lodge 837 was in a uniquely 
favorable position to defend its legal position. On the other 
hand, to deprive the Lodge of legal counsel was to nullify its 
lawful rights. In seven years, Siemiller and his fellows have 
learned how inconvenient the democratic rights of U.S. citizen- 
ship, enforced in court, can be to an authoritarian officialdom. 
Joseph Addison, illegally expelled from the IAM in California, 
was reinstated and awarded substantial damages by court order. 
Former Local IAM officers on the West Coast, illegally expelled 
for supporting a State “Right-to-Work” referendum, were re- 
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instated by California courts. IAM staff organizers, discharged 
for supporting Vice President Roy Brown against the Hayes 
machine, won several rounds in court against the IAM official- 
dom. Siemiller obviously has no cause to relish a fair and square 
test before any impartial judiciary. 

Wtih this in mind, we can understand Siemiller’s reaction 
when McArthy, at their Washington conference, proposed to 
pay Attorney Jerome Duff for the services retained by Lodge 
837 a year before. Duff had submitted a bill for $39,000 plus 
$3,8000 in expenses for a twelve-month period, charging at 
$25.00 per hour, the “recommendéd minimum” set by the Bar 
Association in Missouri, the same rate widely established in 
many other States. It was a substantial sum; what was involved, 
however, was not the precise sum but the very principle of 
allowing the Lodge to hire any attorney at any fee. Moreover, 
Duff had put in a lot of time for Lodge 837; and compared to 
the IAM’s legal expenditures to crush union reformers, his bill 
was modest, with this additional incontestable advantage: un- 
like the IAM attorney fees to suppress union democracy, his 
charges were for efforts in its defense. 

Siemiller would not budge. He warned McArthy against any 
attempt to retain a Lodge attorney. But wihout legal recourse, 
McArthy knew, the Lodge would cut its own throat. A mass 
membership meeting was set for February 28, 1967. 


Membership Rally, February, 1967 

Back in St. Louis 2,000 came to the February 28 membership 
rally; and it quickly became obvious that the Lodge 837 re- 
formers had no intention of capitulating. Motions were adopted 
to: 

1. Call in a firm of independent accountants to audit Lodge 
books. (The reformers suspect the District of milking the Lodge 
treasury.) 

2. Authorize Lodge 837 to join in the federal complaint 
against the trusteeship originally initiated by ‘““Buz’’ Sawyers as 
an individual. 

3. Protest to the AFL-CIO against the trusteeship. 

4. Prefer formal charges against officials of District 9 for vio- 
lating the rights of Lodge 837. 

5. And finally, to retain Duff as Lodge attorney on a perma- 
nent basis. It was not a question of paying old bills but of pre- 
paring new battles for their local rights. 

It was more than Siemiller would stand. The very next day, 
March 1, he announced that a full trusteeship had been im- 
posed, that all Lodge officers were removed, and that he would 
appoint a Special Trial Committee to deal with the reformers. 
(The Special Trial Committee is a familiar IAM device for 
meting out drumhead “‘justice’”’ to persistent critics of the Inter- 
national officialdom.) Once again Siemiller emphasized that he 
would not permit the Lodge to retain an attorney. Later, all 
Lodge meetings were cancelled. 


Picketing the Labor Department 

The next week, March 7, more than 200 members picketed 
the Federal Building in St. Louis, demanding action by the 
Department of Labor to remove the trusteeship. Later that day, 
by coincidence, came in the reply. Having “investigated” since 
June, 1966, the Department finally ruled that the trusteeship 
was valid and legal. Presumably, these government officials had 
accepted, at face value, Siemiller’s claim that he sought only 
“to restore democratic practices.” How to justify such a posi- 
tion, apparently so contrary to obvious facts? No problem what- 
soever. Answerable to no one, the U.S. Labor Department rests 
secure in the sanctuary of its own bureaucratic processes. If you 
don’t like it, hire a lawyer. 

Deserted by one agency of government, the leaders of Lodge 
837 turned to another. At the end of the road inside the IAM, 


they decided to get out and appealed to the National Labor 
Relations Board for a government-sponsored referendum. On 
March 28, 2,000 attended a rally called by McArthy. They voted 
to disaffiliate from the IAM and to form a new, independent 
union, the Technical Employees of Aerospace Manufacturers 
(TEAM). Within three days, more than one-third of the bar- 
gaining unit signed petitions reppudiating the IAM. Formally, 
the NLRB referendum would decide whether the IAM could 
continue the union shop clause of its contract with McDonnell. 
If successful in their aim, the leaders of the independent union 
and their followers would be legally free to quit the [AM and 
in a year could contest for the right to become official bargain- 
ing agency. 

By the end of May, the Special Trial Committee had finished 
with McArthy; and, to no one’s surprise, Siemiller expelled 
him. The International Trustee announced this act in a little 
handbill headed: “Anti-Union Troublemaker Expelled from 
Union Membership.” 

Siemiller has made his choice: rather risk driving 22,000 
members out of the IAM than risk the consolidation of a single 
strong center of troublemaking democracy inside the IAM. Will 
he win out? So far, in this instance, the U.S. Labor Department 
has done everything reasonably within its power to assist the 
IAM officialdom against its own membership. Now the mem- 
bers of Lodge 837 await action by another governmental agency; 
for the next step is an NLRB election. 
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had a problem. But Siemiller is an understanding colleague 
and on the official trusteeship form he wrote that his aim was 
“To restore democratic procedures.’”’ Doubtless, the Department 
worked hard locating the proper form in the proper office in the 
proper filing cabinet in the proper folder. There may have 
been a clear contradiction between reality and what was written 
on the official form. But, as in all government processes, proper 
documentation takes precedence over all other human creations. 
The way was clear, Eight months after his complaint, Mr. 
Sawyers received this most informative reply from the Labor 
Department: 

“On the basis of the evidence developed, and after consulta- 
tion with the Solicitor of Labor, it has been concluded that, 
other than late filing of the initial trusteeship report, there is 
not probable cause to believe that Title III of the LMRDA has 
been violated.” 

Charles Donahue is Solicitor of Labor. He may owe someone 
somewhere a fuller explanation; but there is not probable cause 
to believe that he will bother; and there seems to be no one in 
authority to demand it. 

After this experience, one Lodge 837 reformer wrote, “I can 
say personally that I received an Education about Government 
Agencies that I wouldn't take a million dollars for; and my eyes 
were opened wide to some of the things that are going on in 
this country that I wouldn’t have believed if someone had told 
and swore on a bible was true. I only hope that they can justify 
to themselves their actions.” 
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Union Democracy in Action 


The High Cost of Justice 


OPERATING ENGINEERS 
MICHIGAN LOCAL 324 


This report on Michigan Local 324, reprinted with permis- 
ston of the author and of the Detroit Free Press, is the story of a 
single union; but it illustrates the frustrations of rank and 
filers everywhere who discover how empty are their rights under 
federal law. It is all here: 1. The prohibitively high cost of jus- 
tice; 2. Delay in the courts while democracy dies; 3. The Labor 
Department, dodging its responsibilities and undermining the 
very law it is obliged to enforce; 4. How unscrupulous union 
officials evade the law, suppress members’ rights, blacklist critics 
from their jobs to starve them into submission. 


BY PATRICK J. OWENS 
Free Press Labor Writer 


Democracy comes to the Union of Operating Engineers as it 
comes to Mississippi. Under federal sponsorship and in meas- 
ured dosage. 

The government has compromised ten or a dozen lawsuits 
against the union, including one against statewide Michigan 
Local 324. 

Under the Michigan compromise, there’ll be some changes 
in election ground rules in the 9,000-member local of heavy 
equipment operators and their helpers. 

But Business Manager Louis Blok and the crew re-elected 
with him after steamrolling the opposition in 1965 will stay 
on in office. 

Whether they will still be able to fine and suspend members 
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for disrespect to Blok remains an unsettled question. 

In the 1965 election, the local barred some challengers for 
missing meetings or otherwise failing to qualify under its com- 
plex nominating rules. 

The rules have been simplified under the compromise. 

Other candidates were thrown off the ballot because they had 
fallen more than a day behind in payment of their monthly 
dues at least once in the preceding three years. 

Now a member will have to fall a full 30 days behind before 
losing his right to run. 

Two of the 1965 candidates, Frank Brant and Richard Tru- 
deau, and a supporter, Bon Miller, were fined $250 each and 
suspended from membership after they were found guilty of 
distributing leaflets offensive to the local’s management at a 
meeting in Saginaw. 

Brant, Trudeau and Miller were brought up on charges in 
March of 1965 at a membership meeting of the local at Flint. 

Ron Russell, one of several members who preferred the 
charges, said: 

“Cartoons showing supposedly the business manager (Blok) 
pouring medicine or perhaps castor oi] down the members’ 
throats . . . were distributed to union members and also non- 
union members that were present at the Bancroft Hotel. .. . 

“... This, to my estimation, is degrading, libelous and mali- 
cious to the officers and members of our Local Union 324... . 
I also consider the passing of this literature an act meant to 
create confusion between the members of this local union, to 
willfully degrade the position, standing and prestige of this 
union’s membership.” 

Russell and the other members bringing charges did not 
mention that on the other side of the crudely drawn leaflet the 
rebels reproduced a salary schedule that the local’s officials 
were required to file with the Labor Department as a public 
record. (concluded on next page) 


PAINTERS UNION OFFICIAL CONVICTED OF MURDERING REFORMER 


Justice intruded into the affairs of the Brotherhood of Paint- 
ers on April 26 when a jury in Oakland, California, found Ben 
Rasnick guilty of murdering Lloyd Green. A week later, Ras- 
nick got a life sentence. 

(Rasnick’s earlier trial in San Francisco for the murder of 
Dow Wilson ended in a hung jury. He faces retrial on that 
charge.) 

As Secretary-Treasurer of Bay Area District Council 16, Ras- 
nick was a power in the Painters union heirarchy, closely allied 
to International President Frank S. Raftery. Wilson and Green, 
local union officers, led a painters reform movement against 
Rasnick. On the eve of his death, Wilson had begun to form a 
national reform caucus against Raftery. 

Wilson was shot in April, last year; Green was gunned down 
a month later. The murder investigations quickly revealed that 
Rasnick and employer accomplices had been systematically 
stealing money from union welfare funds. Norman Call and 
Max Ward, two employing contractors, have both been con- 
victed of murdering Wilson and are serving life sentences. It 
was Ward who pulled the shotgun trigger and Call who drove 
the getaway car. 

The key witnesses against Rasnick were Call and Max Ward’s 
wife, Donna. Call, who confessed, reported that Rasnick had 
planned and ordered the two men killed to destroy the insur- 


gent movement in the painters union. He told a Grand Jury 
that he had been promised a job on the International staff in 
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payment for his murder services. Donna Ward, who had been 
Rasnick’s mistress, testified that he had confided to her that he 
had masterminded the killings. 

With three men in jail for life, the case seems neither solved 
nor concluded. On January 8, just as Rasnick’s first trial was 
to open, someone tried to kill Donna Ward by firing a shotgun 
blast at point blank through the window of her home. She es- 
caped death only by inches. Three days later, the editor of the 
reformers Bay Area Painters News received a telephone death 
threat. On April 25, Morris Evenson, who replaced Dow Wilson 
as Secretary of Painters Local 4, got a phone call from a man 
who threatened “to blow your head off.” 

In a letter to Attorney General Ramsey Clark, Frank Schon- 
feld, New York painters reform leader, wrote that the new mur- 
der threats ‘‘are dramatic proof that not all the conspirators 
are behind bars.” He called for a “national investigation of pos- 
sible ties between corrupt employers, corrupt union officials, 
and racketeer elements in the painting industry and union.” 
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Business Opportunities 

CAPITAL TO INVEST: The AFL-CIO Maritime Trades 
Department, which has never mentioned the near-murder 
of James Morrissey (NMU member who dared to run 
for high office), has just elected a special standing com- 
mittee to investigate the alleged ‘abuse’ of power by the 
Labor Department. MTD officials will not share abuse of 
power with anyone; they claim that the Labor Depart- 
ment is busy “fabricating” democracy cases against unions. 
And, the MTD reports, “Once the committee has gathered 
data on all actions taken under Landrum-Griffin, it will 
work with universities and law schools in making an ex- 
haustive analysis of these actions and their impact on or- 
ganized labor.” 

This stimulates an interesting thought. How does the 
MTD know that the universities it will select for its scien- 
tific research project will reach the necessary conclusions? 

New wing, anyone? 


OPERATING ENGINEERS (concluded) 

The schedule showed that Blok had drawn $29,627 in salary, 
expenses and allowances in fiscal year 1964 and that 17 other 
officers and business agents of the local had drawn at least 
$19,090 each. 

The figures were news to most members of the local. 

_ Brant and Trudeau turned to their union’s international 
General Executive Board with an appeal from their local’s 
punishment. 

Doing so, they encountered one of several constitutional pro- 
visions by which the Operating Engineers preserve their union 
from the encroachments of its members. They had to pay their 
fines before the executive board would hear their appeal. 

The board backed up Blok and the incumbents, as the rebels 
had more or less expected. 

Brant and Trudeau then filed a lawsuit in federal court. 
Miller, their supporter, refused to pay his fine and filed his own 
lawsuit. He compromised it and paid his $250 fine last fall, 
with the understanding that any relief eventually won by 
Brant and Trudeau also would be granted him. 

“I’ve got a family and they took it about as long as I could 
expect them to,” Miller explained at the time. 

Miller used to tell harrowing tales of life as a construction 
worker bucking his own union—of union pressure to force him 
out of jobs he found himself and of union refusal to send him 
on jobs he found himself and of union refusal to send him on 
jobs he knew how to do. But Miller has withdrawn from active 
attacks on the local since his compromise. 

There’s little question that the fines are unconstitutional— 
the U.S. Supreme Court has been explicit in a ruling in a sim- 
ilar case. But in two years of trying Brant and Trudeau haven't 
been able to get their case to trial. 

The Labor Department filed its own lawsuit, seeking to over- 
turn the election, after investigating the fines and other restric- 
tions placed on the rebels. It’s this suit that has been compro- 
mised. 

The compromise hasn’t pleased the Local 324 rebels. 

Miss Dee Edwards, attorney for the two fined candidates, 
said the U.S. Department of Labor hadn’t bothered to consult 
her about it. Candidate Brant said the government hadn’t been 
asked and wouldn’t have approved if he had been. 

“There’s no protection here,’ Cromwell explained. “I don’t 
know whether it will be safe to run in another election.” 

Brant was equally dour. “Can we afford justice?” he asked. 
He said he had spent $1,000 to $1,500 in his own lawsuit, seek- 
ing to recover the $250 fine and nail down the right of the 
union’s members to speak out politically. 


Miss Edwards said she had stopped accepting suits by mem- 
bers against their unions because federal protections were more 
illusory than real. ; 

Behind all the complaints by all the rebels is the feeling that 
protection is still lacking for any member who bucks Blok and 
his sidekicks, 

Landrum-Griffin, passed by Congress in 1959, is supposed t 
guarantee the rights of members to democracy within their 
unions. 

But enforcement is sometimes timid and seldom zealous. 

Even when federal judges are eager to protect the rights of 
union members—as some show no sign of being—lawyers paid 
from union treasuries can delay and appeal in the federal courts 
until terms of office to which incumbents have been elected in 
questionable elections have already expired. 

Miss Edwards said the suit filed by Brant and Trudeau was 
still alive before Judge Theodore Levin but she expressed 
pessimism that it could ever be got to trial. 

Brant said that he had no hope of a favorable decision from 
Judge Levin. “I just wish he’d rule against us so we could get 
along with the appeal,” he said. 

Boaz Siegel, attorney for the local, said he presumed that 
under the compromise reached with the government, the union 
would still have the right to discipline members for distribut- 
ing campaign materials it found libelous or offensive. 

Milton J. Trumbauer, assistant U.S. attorney, noted that the 
compromise agreement contained language which might pro- 
hibit such action. 

The stipulation says: 

Defendant union, while denying the allegations ... , agrees 
that it will, in its future elections, refrain from any improper 
penalty, discipline or interference or reprisal against any can- 
didate or candidates for office, in the exercise of their rights 
to be such candidates or otherwise support the candidates of 
their choice.” 

Trumbauer said two of the Operating Engineers cases would 
not be dropped despite the compromise. They involve impor- 
tant points of law on which no compromise was reached. 

In a Colorado case, the federal government is appealing an 
appeals court decision that will, if upheld, virtually destroy 
what power the government has under Landrum-Griffin. 

The judge ruled that only candidates who had exhausted 
their remedies within the union could be granted relief under 
the federal law. 

The ruling means that any hanky-panky federal investigators 
may find can’t be used in court unless the candidates or other 
potential beneficiaries of a court action knew about the hanky- 
panky and complained about it through union channels. 

Federal Judge Fred W. Kaess relied on the ruling in Decem- 
ber to throw out of court a Landrum-Griffin suit seeking to 
overturn an election in Detroit Local 705 of the Hotel and 
Restaurant Workers. 

Also being prosecuted despite the national compromise is a 
Cleveland Operating Engineers case dealing with the rights 
of members in subordinate locals to full union privileges. 

Traditionally, the engineers have segregated oilers and some 
other workers in local union branches and limited their rights. 
In Cleveland, the Labor Department is suing on behalf of sub- 
ordinate union members who are permitted to vote but not to 
run for office. There’s a similar restriction in the Michigan 
local. 

Like most Landrum-Griffin cases, the place of the federal 
judiciary is slowly rendering moot any victory the government 
and the rebels it backs may win. 

In both the Detroit Hotel and Resaurant Workers and Michi- 
gan Operating Engineers cases, almost two years of the three- 
year terms filled in the disputed elections have already passed. 


a 
WEST COAST: TWO VICTORIES FOR UNION DEMOCRACY 
——————— 


1. Paper Workers 

Three years ago, West Coast paper mill workers quit the 
AFL-CIO to form a new union. Their leaders accuse two old 
AFL-CIO Internationals of being corrupt and undemocratic 
and of failing to stand up for their members against the em- 
ployers. 

On April 24-May 1, in an NLRB collective bargaining elec- 
tion, they reaffirmed their attachment to democratic unionism 
by giving their three-year old union, the Association of Western 
Pulp and Paper Workers, an exhilarating vote of confidence; 
and they crushed the comeback attempt of the AFL-CIO Inter- 
nationals which now stand clearly discredited among West Coast 
paper workers. 

Eligible to vote were 19,475 workers in forty-four mills. Total 
ballots actually cast were 17,320, with these results: 


Western Association: 14,488 
AFL-CIO Internationals 2,609 
No union: 114 
Challenged or void: 109 


In an additional separate election, the Association won, 89-16. 

The Western Association was founded in 1964 by union lo- 
cals which voted to leave two AFL-CIO Internationals: the 
United Papermakers and Paperworkers, and the Brotherhood 
of Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill Workers. It was not any 
sudden rash breakaway but the thoughtful culmination of a 
long experience. The Association was formed by locals and 
groups which had fought for five years inside the old unions 
on a program which called for democracy, militancy, and an 
end to unethical pracices. When the International officials 
moved to destroy the autonomy of the West Coast locals, they 
seceded, founded the Western Association, and won an NLRB 
election in September, 1964; 10,653-8,130. 

In January, 1967, the two AFL-CIO unions decided to try to 
wipe out the new union and presented 8,000 signatures on a 
petition to the NLRB for a new election. The outcome has 
shattered their hopes. If their petition signatures were authen- 
tic, the AFL-CIO unions lost more than two-thirds of their own 
supporters during the election campaign, dropping from 8,000 
to 2,600. 

Although it remains independent, the Western Association 


has made clear that it is ready to reaffiliate with the AFL-CIO 
on terms that would guarantee its autonomy and preserve its 
internal democracy. During the election campaign, the Associ- 
ation continued to have the support of the Lumber and Saw- 
mill Workers union, the Western Conference of Specialty 
Unions (Printing Pressmen); and the International Woodwork- 
ers, all AFL-CIO affiliates. Longshoremen’s Local 12, Oregon, 
also called for support to the Association. 

The Association Constitution includes the principle of Public 
Review modelled upon the UAW. 


2. Tom Deacon and Operating Engineers 

Union democracy under federal law was reaffirmed and rein- 
forced when Thomas M. Deacon won his suit for reinstatement 
in Local 12, Operating Engineers. On March 31 in Central Dis- 
trict Court of California, Judge Francis C. Whelan ruled his 
expulsion illegal. Deacon had been expelled in 1965 on the 
charge that he “made public his personal opinions and accusa- 
tions regarding members of Local 12.” In fact, he had accused 
his local officials, in a newspaper interview, of mishandling 
money and intimidating the membership. 

The proceedings of his curious local trial and the equally 
curious International appeals hearing occupy hundreds of tran- 
script pages. (For a summary of the case, see UDA No. 21) 
But Judge Whelan cut through the murky divagations to the 
heart of the issue declaring, simply enough, that it was illegal 
to penalize Deacon for critizing his union officials. This prin- 
ciple had already been clearly established by the New York 
federal Appeals Court in Salzhandler v. Caputo; but Judge 
Whelan went further, asserting that the right of free speech 
extended beyond the union office. “The Legislative History of 
the statute in question,” he said, “makes clear that . . . consti- 
tutional safeguards of free speech were afforded union members 
outside the union hall without fear of reprisal from the union 
or any of its other members.” 

And so the democratic right of members to free speech in 
their unions is now more firmly fixed in law than before. But 
the catch remains; a union member still has to dig up enough 
money to hire a lawyer and effectuate that right. For that prob- 
lem, read Pat Owens’ article from Detroit. 


el 


Wayne University Labor Archives 


UDA’s documentary materials may be consulted at the Labor 
History Archives of Wayne State University where they are 
deposited. In this issue, for example, we report the election 
victory of the Association of Western Pulp and Paper Workers. 
This union’s eight year background in rank and file movements 
in two AFL-CIO Internationals is recorded in documents on file 
at the Archives. 

The Labor History Archives was established in 1959 by 
Wayne State University to collect, preserve, and make available 
to qualified researchers, the records of the American labor move- 
ment and related movements of social and economic reform. A 
staff of historians, archivists and librarians trained in modern 
archival techniques operates the Archives. A wide variety of 
source material, both published and unpublished, including 
newspapers, leaflets, photographs, diaries, correspondence and 
scrapbooks is collected. Over four million individual items are 
now available for use by serious qualified scholars of subjects 
relating to American political, social and economic history. 
Your help is asked to ensure that the full range of material is 
available to these scholars and those of the future. Any collec- 


tions may be closed to research for a specified time by request 
of the donor. Should you have any records which may be of in- 
terest to the Labor History Archives, you are urged to contact 
for further information: 


Director 

Labor History Archives 
Wayne State University 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 


Help Wanted 


1. Business Manager for UDA: Dedicated, intelligent, ac- 
tive, capable administrator. By concentrated effort and 
ingenuity you can gradually work yourself up to an inse- 
cure subsistence wage without fringes. Arrange your own 
part time hours. 


2. Names and Addresses: For promotional mailings of sam- 
ple copies to potential subscribers. 

Reply to: P.O. Box 62 Knickerbocker 

New York, N.Y. 10002 


FOUR MURDERS; ONLY TWO PROTESTS 
@ Murder in Mississippi: When Wharlest Jackson of Nat- 
chez, Mississippi, was bombed to death in February by rabid 
racists, George Meany expressed labor’s “sorrow and horror’; 
and he called for a federal investigation. Jackson, a Negro, 
had just begun work on a ‘white job” at the Armstrong Rub- 
ber Company. The story is there on the AFL-CIO News front 
page. 

@ Murder in Louisiana: When Cecyl P. Babineaux was shot 
to death a month later in Lafayette, Louisiana, by an insane 
sheriff's deputy, the AFL-CIO News expressed “shock and 
outrage” right on the front page. Babineaux was an organ- 
izer for Oil Field Workers Local 1152, campaiging for new 
members. 

@ Murder in California: But when Dow Wilson and Lloyd 
Green were murdered in the Bay Area, April and May last 
year, there was not a whisper. They were officers of painters’ 
locals who fought against racketeers, thieves, and dictators in 
their union and in their industry. Their death was ordered 
and planned by a crooked but powerful union official, a close 
associate of their International President. 

When Wilson and Green were killed, George Meany 
said nothing: the AFL-CIO News printed not a line, not even 
on a back page. All the other top labor leaders and their 
union papers preserved that unanimous silence which has 
remained unbroken to this day. 

Murder, then, stands condemned by the AFL-CIO—unless 
a friend might feel offended. 


A. J. Muste and the CPLA 

Because the last years of A. J. Muste’s life were devoted to 
the peace movement, little was said in the obituaries of his 
earlier activities on the trade union front that are of particular 
interest to UDA readers. 

Muste’s introduction to the world of social protest was as a 
Christian pacifist opponent of World War I. His first direct 
contact with unions came in the 1919 textile strike in Lawrence, 
Mass. Muste and other pacifists had come to raise strike relief 
money; but he found the workers desperate for leadership and, 
within a few weeks, agreed to become General Secretary of their 
Amalgamated Textile Workers of America, a new, independent, 
militant, democratic union. He held the post until 1921; and, 
in the years that followed, he became a vice president of the 
American Federation of Teachers, headed Brookwood Labor 
College at Katonah, New York, and later founded the Confer- 
ence for Progressive Labor Action (CPLA). 

To Brookwood came many of the rank and file militants, 
radicals, industrial unionists, and labor intellectuals who later 
played so big a role in winning for the CIO. The CPLA was 
formed in 1929, never numbering more than a few hundred 
members at any one time. It was an unorthodox aggregation of 
former IWW Wobblies, syndicalists, socialists, assorted radicals, 
and apolitical union militants. It gradually developed its own 
political consensus; but what attracted and held members, and 
remained the center of its activity, was trade union work. To a 
Musteite, trade union work meant any one of many things. 
Sometimes, it meant organizing the unorganized; or, rallying 
to support workers who went out on strike without experi- 
enced teadership and without the backing of a strong central 
body. Or, it meant supporting rank and file oppositionists to 
win democratic rights in their locals or to nudge these locals 
toward increased activity, militancy, or “progressivism.” 

The CPLA was remarkably eclectic in approach. Sometimes, 
newly organized workers were encouraged to join existing lo- 
cals; sometimes, to seek charters for new locals in existing Inter- 
nationals; sometimes, to form new independent unions; some- 


Painters and Whitewashers 

George Meany finds no cause to cite the Brotherhood of 
Painters for being under corrupt influences. His aides filed 
a 60-page report of an inquiry into charges against the 
International officials by rank and file members and local 
leaders. Meany’s investigators did a most economical job, 
saving time and expense by not bothering to ask the com- 
plainants to present evidence. 
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times, to seek charters as federal locals in the AFL. Musteites 
in western Pennsylvania were active in the United Mine Work- 
ers (then AFL) even though CPLA national policy supported 
the independent Progressive Miners of America, centered in 
southern Illinois. Similarly, some CPLA girls left the Bryn 
Mawr School for Women Workers in Industry to become field 
organizers for the Amalgamated Clothing Workers and the 
Ladies Garment Workers, even though the CPLA as a whole 
took a dim view of the leadership of these two unions. CPLAers 
formed locals of the National Unemployed League; in some 
areas they cooperated with other unemployed groups led by 
the Socialist Party; while elsewhere there was friction between 
the CPLA and SP. 


Muste’s basic cadre were rank and file unionists who left 
their jobs to study at Brookwood for a year or more and then 
went back to apply what they had learned. He colonized organ- 
izers in a few key locales where they were expected to earn a 
living as workers while the organization supplied a few dollars 
(irregularly) for an occasional leaflet or hall rent. 

Muste had a special talent for drawing together people of 
diverse backgrounds. The CPLA was held together by his 
energy and conviction, his ability to inspire others, his talent 
for raising funds. It made a small mark in Ohio, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, North Carolina, West Virginia, Illinois, and New 
York City; but eventually it succumbed to the vagaries of radi- 
cal politics. 

In its early days, the CPLA did not pay much attention to 
politics. It favored welfare legislation and was friendly to the 
Soviet Union and advocated a labor party; but it largely ig- 
nored the fine points of left-wing theoretical disputation and 
did not view itself as a new political center. But gradually, the 
CPLA moved toward becoming an independent political force; 
and, as its leader, Muste headed a new revolutionary grouping, 
somewhere “between” the Socialist and Communist Parties. To 
underscore its new role, the CPLA changed its name to the 
American Workers Party; but the. emphasis on trade union 
activity continued. Not long after, however, the AWP merged 
with the Trotskyists’ Communist League of America to form 
the Workers Party of the United States, Section of the Fourth 
International. 

At once, the new party was torn by factional disputes and 
trade union work was neglected. For a time, Muste participated 
in these disputes but found them discouraging. He soon left 
the Party, a saddened but not bitter man and returned to the 
field where he felt most useful, the Christian pacifist movement. 
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U.S. COURT 
UPHOLDS 


PAINTERS’ CHARGES 


OF CORRUPTION 


FINDS TRUSTEESHIP— 


DRDERS SUPERVISED ELECTION 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 


FRANK SCHONFELD, et al., 
Plaintiffs, 


—against— 


S. FRANK RAFTERY, et al., 
Defendants. 
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FINDINGS OF FACT 


OPINION 
67 Civ. 1361 


On April 6, 1967, the plaintiffs, members (in most or all 
uses, for many years) of local unions affliated with defendant 
istrict Council, filed this action to enjoin the continued func- 
oning of the trusteeship, to prevent the Trustee from indefi- 
ftely postponing a scheduled election for the post of District 
ouncil Secretary-Treasurer, and for related relief... . 


BETRAYAL OF MEMBERSHIP 


No. 28 


On February 22, 1967, reformers from New York, California and 
elsewhere charged that top officials of their union, the Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America, were violating the 
AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Codes by failure to act against corruption 
and refusal to sustain union democracy. 

They presented formal charges to George Meany. After assigning 
a staff employee to “investigate,” who never bothered to ask the com- 
plainants for evidence, Meany dismissed the complaints. 

On April 6, 1967, New York reformers filed suit in Federal District 
Court. They had appealed many times, always in vain, to the U.S. 
Labor Department. 

Federal Judge Marvin E. Frankel presided over 7 days of inten- 
stve hearings during which he heard live testimony from the New York 
reformers and the International union. 

Labor Department representatives sat through the sessions from 
start to finish and in the end made their standard suggestion that re- 
formers’ complaints be dismissed, a position in perfect accord with 
the Department’s unwavering role as an apologist for dictators and an 
enemy of democracy in the painters’ union. 

Judge Frankel brushed aside the Labor Department's recommen- 
dation. He declared the International trusteeship over District Coun- 
cil 9 illegal and ordered a new election for the top post of Secretary- 
Treasurer, the position held by Martin Rarback up to his indictment 
on charges of bribery and corruption. 

The election, Judge Frankel ruled, would be held under the aus- 
pices of an outside agency, the American Arbitration Association. In 
his 60-page decision, he vindicated the position of the reformers on 
every important point of fact. Excerpts are reprinted here. (Subheads 
and emphasis are ours.) The full text is available upon request. 

(Attorney Burton H. Hall represented the New York reformers.) 


cratic procedures were ignored. The Council bylaws, of little 
moment to a dictatorial regime, were in a state of scattered dis- 
array. Dissident members, seeking a voice in the management 
of Council affairs or an opportunity to vie for Rarback’s office, 
were fought ruthlessly with all the power available to en- 
trenched officials. 


“D. C. 9 NEWS” PERSONAL ORGAN 


The Council's publication, the “District Council 9 News,” 
served as Rarback’s personal organ and propaganda outlet. It 
was used to vilify his opponents and trumpet his virt=es at all 
(especially election) times. Opposition views were not seen in 
it except as Rarback purported to state, in order to refute 
them. Appeals to the Brotherhood on this, as on many other 
subjects, were constant, and uniformly futile. 


“DUMMY” CANDIDATES, Etc. 


From 1953 on there was only a single election year, 1961, 
in which a candidate (plaintiff Schonfeld) managed to run the 
nomination gauntlet and stand as a candidate against Rarback. 
In order to be a candidate in the District Council election, an 


Since at least 1960, probably for a number of years before 
{a%, and up to the imposition of the trusteeship on October 19, 
166 (to stop there for the moment), District Council No. 9 was 
\ e . ° . . 

ipressively governed and the interests of its constituent union 
embership poorly served and frequently betrayed, under the 
‘minance of Martin Rarback, its Secretary-Treasurer and chief 


ficer, and those allied with him in positions of power. Demo- 
i 


aspirant must win nomination by a vote in his local union. 
Among the devices employed by the Rarback forces to perpetu- 
ate his dynasty was the practice of having people in his camp 
compete for the nomination in their local unions. When such 
people obtained the nomination, as they did from time to time, 
they would obligingly announce that they were declining to 
run against the esteemed incumbent. Another Rarback stratagem 


was the use of transfers from local to local on the eve of elec- 
tions to organize a favorable electorate. 


MAILING LIST DELAY 


When Rarback did for once face opposition, in the 1961 elec- 
tion, his opponent, Schonfeld, was confronted with a long, and 
probably critical delay in obtaining the mailing list so that he 
might distribute campaign literature. Finally, eight days before 
the election, he was permitted to go to the offices of the Paint- 
ing Industry Insurance Fund and copy the list there by hand. 
Not surprisingly, Rarback’s mailings, in envelopes typed prob- 
ably (though not certainly) by Council personnel, were sent to 
the membership before Schonfeld’s. 


APPEAL TO G.E.B. USELESS 


Following the 1961 vote, and on numerous other occasions, 
Schonfeld and other dissidents appealed to the Brotherhood 
for correction or discippline based upon election and other 
irregularities. With rare and trivial exceptions, the appeals 
were rejected. 

The aftermath of the 1961 election presented one of the 
repeated occasions when Rarback and his colleagues used the 
machinery of union discippline to wreak punishment upon dis- 
senters. Schonfeld and some twenty of his supporters were 
charged with such offenses as unlawful resort to extra-union 
remedies and blemishing the union’s good name. Denied the 
right of cross-examination and the right to produce witnesses 
(or testify) in their own behalf, they were convicted and or- 
dered to pay substantial fines ($250 in Schonfeld’s case). Ap- 
peals to the Brotherhood’s General Executive Board were char- 
acteristically unavailing. 


“GREEN CHEESE” 


On appeal to this court, as an incident of one of the numer- 
ous lawsuits members have brought to seek justice in the affairs 
of the District Council, Schonfeld fared better. Enjoining en- 
forcement of the punishments—in a decision later obeyed, and 
never questioned, by the District Council—Judge Murphy ob- 
served: “We are compelled to agree with plaintiff's statement 
in its affidavit that ‘if this be due process the moon is made of 
green cheese.’’’ Yochim and Schonfeld v. Caputo, 61 Civ. 2223, 
Pao Oct 24, 1967): 


Apparently as a further response to the unaccustomed burden 
of a contested election in 1961, Rarback engineered a by-law 
election abolishing the long-standing requirement that mem- 
bers have their photographs in their union books, an obviously 
sensible and conyenient means for checking questioned identity 
at the polling place. The result has been to facilitate the prac- 
tice, vividly demonstrated to have continued into the Trustee’s 
era, of stuffing the ballot boxes with fictitious votes. . ~ . 


G. R. HARRY ALTMAN 


. . . General Representative Altman has functioned for some 
years as the ostensible giver of justice and voice of higher 
authority from the Brotherhood to District Council 9. Grievances 
have been “resloved” by reference to him from the Brother- 
hood’s national headquatrers. He has played his role repeatedly 
in one of two ways: (1) mostly, by passionate and intimidating 
support of the Rarback group, or (2) by professed inability to 
do anything about anything. And this gamut, from strident par- 
tisanship to ostensibly impotent “neutrality,” has typified the 
Brotherhood’s position over the year. 


Among the incidents Altman has witnessed with apparent 
indifference have been at least one beating of a m2mber attempt 
ing to be heard at a local meeting; the repeated silencing of 
opposition views at meetings; and blatant improprieties in loca 
balloting. More positively, he has supported Rarback’s objec 
tives; attacked dissidents like the plaintiffs for such alleged 
subversion as making criminal charges (resulting in indictments) 
against the leadership; and personally engaged in intimidation, 
at the very time of voting, to insure an electorate favorable to 


Rarback. 


AMIABLE TO EMPLOYERS 
MEMBERS “BLACKLISTED” 


While it has dealt harshly with menibers who were not com- 
pliant, the Rarback administration appears to have been an 
amiable one for at least many employers who have not been 
zealous to honor the rights of union members. 


Contract provisions governing hours, safety and other work. 
ing conditions have been violated on a wide scale. Inspection 
and enforcement measures have lain fallow. Members wha 
complained and protested have been “blacklisted” by employ- 
ers, with no defensive or retaliatory measures being taken by, 


the union. 


| 
HARDWOOD FINISHERS 


One particularly disadvantaged group has been the hardwooq 
finishers, of whom there are some 100 to 120 scattered througl{ 
various locals of the District Council. The members of this 
group were unable under Rarback even to see the contrac’ 
under which they worked. Complaints about their pay and 
working conditions were met with the rejoinder, among others 
that they could join the carpenters’ union, in which similal 
workers receive lower pay. 


CIVIL AND CRIMINAL CHARGES AGAINST RARBACK 


The whole pattern of lax and faithless representation has cu 
minated in recent years in civil and criminal charges agains 
Rarback that he was taking bribes and making collusive agree 
ments with employers. The evidence in the present record goe 
far in the direction of supporting such charges. But there is n 
need to conclude now—and the court does not conclude—the 


has been the reaction—i.e., non-action—of the Brotherhood a 
the Trustee to a subject which should obviously be among t 
most profoundly disturing ones a union can encounter. 


In September 1965, upon leave granted in the preceding 
month by Judge Cooper, Frank Schonfeld, plaintiff here, arjf 
others brought suit in this court (65 Civ. 26955) against Ralf 
back and his appointed Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, Mor 
Arber, charging that, by conspiracy and collusion with empl 
ers, they had agreed to overlook contract violations relating |f 
members’ pay and other conditions—in a current word, hap 
entered into “sweetheart contracts.” The suit has engaged t] 
attentions of several judges here. Despite the detailed all 
gations of the complaint defendants moved to dismiss it for | 
asserted failure to state a claim. Denying that motion on Oct . 
bers2 75 1965552 Lab Cas Noml6:,22) Judge MacMahon wroll 


“ * * * These allegations are detailed by supporti 


allegations of facts and acts and therefore, constitute 
sufficient showing of good cause for the issuance of Ju 
Cooper’s ex parte order, lay an adequate basis for juris 
tion, and state a claim upon which relief may be grante 


Nor do we find merit in defendants’ contention that the 
complaint contains nothing but conclusions. On the con- 
trary, the complaint alleges a wealth of facts and acts which 
plainly support a charge of conspiracy. The issues of fact 
raised by the complaint, however, are numerous and can- 
not, and should not, be determined upon a motion for 
summary judgment but must await full development of the 
facts upon a trial.” 


RARBACK CLAIMS “FIFTH” 


Since then, as the undersigned has had occasion to rule and 
may judicially notice from our files, Rarback has used every 
conceivable means, including violation of elementary procedural 
rules, to delay and obstruct preparation of the case for trial. 
When Rarback, on deposition, claimed his privilege against 
self-incrimination in response to questions about anything be- 
yond his name—including questions as to his age and employ- 
ment, although in his affidavit on file here in another action he 
asserts his role as Secretary-Treasurer of the Council—George 
Meany, AFL-CIO President, suggested an investigation by the 
2ainters International President, Raftery, concerning possible 
violations of the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Code.* General Presi- 
Jent Raftery proceeded to call a meeting—to which was invited 
10ne of the 21 plaintiffs who had filed the complaint of “sweet- 
neart” dealings, held by this court to state a valid claim—at the 
snd of which he concluded that “the complaint involved no 
charges of misuse of union funds or corruption in any form.” 


TRUSTEE DID NOTHING ABOUT CHARGES 


In the meantime both before and after the filing of the fore- 
oing complaint, widespread charges of corruptior against Ratr- 
yack and other officers in his administration continued to be 
ired—in the public press, in publications printed and dis- 
ributed by plaintiff Schonfeld and those allied with him, and 
n a flood of other litigation to which the Trustee refer; as a 
lisruptive factor justifying his assumption of control. Hearings 
ieid by a Senate Committee, with which defendants were fa- 
ailiar, developed evidence of “loans” totalling nearly $200,000 
n 1960-61 from one Jack McCarthy, a labor consultant and 

rmer union official to Rarback and former District Council 
ficer Frank Grattano. Whether properly or not, extensive pub- 
icity was given to the grand jury inquiries leading to Rarback’s 

dictment on October 18, 1966. 

It bears emphasis that the civil and criminal charges against 
arback, the publicity, and the testimony reported in Senate 
earings are not treated by this court as proof of the charges 
gainst him. They are significant here, to repeat a point of 


APPLICATION OF “CODE OF ETHICS” 


Pertinent Code resolutions of the AFL-CIO state that “any person 
entitled, in the exercise of his individual conscience, to the protec- 
on afforded by the Fifth Amendment,” and affirm “that this his- 
rical right must not be abridged.” At the same time, the Federa- 
on has declared, when a trade union official “decides to invoke the 
fth Amendment for his personal protection and to avoid scrutiny 
** into alleged corruption on his part, he has no right to continue 
hold office in his union.’”’ Defendants here have tended to treat the 
‘ivilege as a complete explanation for failure to explore the allega- 
ms of “sweetheart” dealings by Rarback, ignoring both (a) that 
e union is not a government and (b) that even government is not 
us paralyzed in calling upon officials to account fér their official 
srformance 


some consequence, because of the demonstration in the record 
that the International did nothing to explore these vital sub- 
jects before the indictments and because the Trustee has done 
substantially nothing about them since his assumption of office 
except to suspend Rarback, then give him a key post with a 
trivial salary cut, and keep in office the whole of Rarback’s 
team without investigating or pretending to judge their account- 
ability for the Council’s plight... . 


ee ee 
OFFICERS REINSTATED—NO INVESTIGATION 


... The trustee stressed at the outset of his affidavit his instant 
suspension of Rarback and the other officers upon assuming the 
trusteeship. Those other than Rarback, he said, were reinstated 
(“s)hortly after.” More precisely, the evidence showed that all 
were reinstated within 24 hours, with no investigation, either 
before or after, of their roles in aiding Rarback’s oppressive 
regime, in condoning the admitted mismanagement of the Coun- 
cil’s affairs, in the long history of unenforced contract protection, 
or in any of the facts leading to charges of “sweetheart con- 
tracts” and other corruption. 


FALSE TESTIMONY BY TRUSTEE DAMERY 


... As to the title of Rarback’s new post, the Trustee’s testi- 
mony was false. The issue is perhaps of secondary importance in 
itself, but it begins a train of evasive, misleading, and plainly 
untrue testimony for defendants. Plaintiffs asserted, and under- 
took to prove, that Rarback had in his new position the im- 
pressive title of “Coordinator of Education and Organization.” 
The Trustee denied that there was any such formal designation. 
But it appears repeatedly in the Council minutes, signed by the 
Trustee. Rarback’s weekly reports to the Trustee, so much 
stressed by defendants, are signed by him as “Coordinator.” 
The file in which they were brought to court is labelled “Co- 
ordinator’s Report to International.” The auditor’s report of 
Council salaries for the period ending December 28, 1966, shows 
“Organizing Co-Ordinator M. Rarback”’ at the head of the list. 


RARBACK UNDER NEW FRONT 


To emphasize Rarback’s continued role of leadership under 
a new facade, plaintiffs offered a document entitled “Program 
of the Organizing and Educational Department of New York 
City District Council No. 9,” and sought the Trustee’s admis- 
sion that this was Rarback’s handiwork. Not so, said the Trus- 
tee! it was a joint product, with himself and others sharing 
authorship, and with Rarback, now subordinated, only one of 
the participants. But Rarback’s weekly reports, produced on de- 
mand, gave the lie to this. The very first one, except for one or 
two typographical errors, later corrected, showed Rarback to be 
the sole author, precisely as plaintiffs had claimed and as the 
rest of the membership undoubtedly was led to understand. 


“DEFENSE FUND” 


Plaintiffs complained that Rarback, equipped with his new 
title, was continuing to use his position in well publicized 
appearances at union meetings to attack his opponents, seek 
financial support for his defense, and otherwise display his con- 
tinued power. Combining equivocal testimony with professed 
righteousness, the ‘Trustee gave unimpressive evidence on this 
general subject. Rarback’s evenings, he said, outside office hours, 
were his own, unofficial time. But Rarback’s official reports to 
the ‘Trustee, presumbly on business, tell repeatedly of his 
speeches and appearances at local meetings, at least some of 
which were attended by the Trustee himself. 


NEW PAPER SAME AUTHOR 


... In cataloguing his allegedly extensive achievements dur- 
ing the six months or so of his tenure preceding the hearing, 
the Trustee emphasized that he had corrected the undemocratic 
condition of the Council’s news publication, agreeing that it 
had formerly been a one-sided organ for Rarback’s own uses. 
The old publication, he swore, has been replaced by a new and 
impartial one, “published by the Trustee” and under his “‘con- 
trol and auspices.” What he did not mention—but the evidence 
at the hearing, including Rarback’s reports, revealed—was that 
the author of the new publication, subject to the editorship of 
the Trustee, is none other than Rarback himself. 


PROOF OF ELECTORAL FRAUD 


. . . By private, painstaking, personal investigations, reported 
in testimony the court finds wholly credible, the plaintiffs proved 
that the practice of electoral frauds has continued into the period 
of the trusteeship. They reported careful counts of all those 
attending local elections in a District Council referendum during 
March of this year. The evidence showed that the reported votes 
for the “administration” position on the referendum far ex- 
ceeded the number of those who had appeared at the polling 
places. 


... The Trustee’s ignorance of the facts, found here to be 
facts, requires no comment. His hearsay assertion about what 
local officers said is followed by a record of live testimony in 
which no single officer was called by defendants to document 
the statement. 


DISTRICT ATTORNEY OBJECTS 


. . The evidence also indicates that due process has not 
flourished under the Trustee. In December of 1966, a trial 
board appointed before the ‘Trustee’s arrival by Caputo, Rar- 
back’s aide, imposed heavy fines (of $300 each) upon members 
charged with infractions of union discipline. Appeals within 
the organization were futile. It was only after a New York 
County assistant district attorney stressed to the Trustee his 
view of the proceedings as grossly unfair that the Trustee acted 
to suspend the punishments. 


PLAINTIFF’S EVIDENCE CLEAR, CONSISTENT, CAREFUL 


. . . For the most part, the evidence offered at the hearing 
by the plaintiffs in support of their serious charges against Rar- 
back, his fellow officers, and the Brotherhood was clear, con- 
sistent, careful, and highly credible. These characterizations 


apply with special emphasis to the testimony of plaintiffs 
Schonfeld, Blum, and Papson, comprising the bulk of the case 
against defendants. 


On the other hand, as has been noted, the Trustee was poorly 
informed, evasive, and, too often. plainly incorrect. His per- 


formance becomes a critical factor against defendants because 


of the odd judgment that their entire case in the live hearing 
could be rested upon him. 

_.. When the issues posed by the papers came on to be tried, 
neither Raftery nor anyone else with personal knowledge was 
brought to testify and face cross-examination. 


CLEAR AND CONVINCING PROOF OF BAD FAITH 


... The proof is clear and convincing that the Brotherhood 
has not proceeded in good faith, for any one of the purposes 
authorized by law, either in establishing or maintaining the 
trusteeship. 

... The primary reason for establishing the trusteeship was: 
to maintain the status quo in the Council as nearly as possible 
and thwart the efforts of Rarback’s opponents to achieve power 
by democratic means. The Trustee . . . has scarcely touched,, 
because he was not intended to touch, the basic evils and un- 
resolved charges that could have justified his role. | 


NEW ELECTION TO END UNLAWFUL TRUSTEESHIP | 


.. . Giving due weight to the inference from the Brother- 
hood’s silence, the evidence as a whole sustains the burden 
plaintiffs assumed. 


. . . The appropriate remedy is to postpone the partial elec-: 

. 

tion now scheduled, order a supervised election for all offices, 
including that of Secretary-Treasurer, and then terminate the 


unlawful trusteeship. 


Marvin E. Franke; 
USDife 


Datep: New York, New York 


/ 
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NMU OUSTS TWO REBEL CANDIDATES 
| JUSTICE, LABOR DEPARTMENTS INERT 


Two seamen who ran against the Curran dynasty in the 
nion’ s May 1966 national Bigctioné have been ousted from the 
fational Maritime Union. James Morrissey, candidate for 
lational Secretary, was “dropped” from the union rolls. Gaston 
irmin-Guyon, candidate for New York Port Agent, was ex- 
cle after trial on what he calls frame-up charges. Neither 
re U.S. Labor Department nor the U.S. District Attorney’s 
fhce have made any move to restore their rights. 
| Their exclusion from the union occurred just as the Labor 
/epartment was moving to invalidate the elections. In Septem- 
er, hearings on its suit were concluded before Federal Judge 
onstance Baker Motley. But now, long before the election 
ase can be resolved, an urgent question supervenes. What does 
1e Labor Department propose to do now to protect these men? 

It is not simply an attack upon rank and file unionists. It is 
n attack on two men who are serving the Government in its 
ase. Both Morrissey and Firmin-Guyon were complainants to 
1e Labor Department. Both were witnesses for the Department, 
hich called upon them to testify on its behalf before Judge 
otley. Does the government defend its own worker witnesses 
nd complainants against persecution by dictatorial union 
ficials? What happens right now is crucial to the ultimate fate 
f democracy in the NMU. The Justice and Labor Department 
sem content to make leisurely judicial gestures that will go 
n for months, probably years. Meanwhile? What good will a 
elated legal victory be, if dissenters are all intimidated and 
emoralized by the time of a new election? 

_ Right now, overwhelming fear is reported inside the NMU. 
forrissey was beaten outside the union hall and sent to the 
ospital with a fractured skull. Firmin-Guyon reports that he 
as beaten inside the hall. If democracy is to survive in the 
IMU, these men and their union rights must be defended. If 


| 


| 


REFORMERS WIN IN NY PAINTERS UNION 


Frank Schonfeld, the crusading union reformer, defeated 
fartin Rarback for Secretary-Treasurer of Painters District 
ouncil 9, New York City, .by a vote of 3,230 - 2,529. The elec- 
on was held under federal court supervision on September 16 
; a result of Judge Marvin E. Frankel’s decision declaring 
legal the International Trusteeship over DC 9 and ordering 
1 election under auspices of the American Arbitration Associ- 
jon. (For details on Frankel’s opinion, see UDA No. 28) 

About five hundred of the total votes were cast by members 
; so-called Autonomous Locals which are not actually repre- 
nted by the Council in collective bargaining but which were 
filiated to it, at bargain basement per capita rates, to serve as 
ting cattle for the status quo. If these votes are discounted, 
thonfeld’s margin of victory is even more impressive. House- 
ainters and paperhangers voted 3,095 for Schonfeld and only 
174 for Rarback, a crushing repudiation of the man who had 
21d power by terror and fear for twenty years. 

When the election campaign opened in July, prospects for 
e Schonfeld reformers seemed bleak. Although Rarback was 
ider indictment on bribery charges, he had the active support 
‘some twenty full time Business Agents and other officials, the 
pport of hundreds of shop and job stewards, and of the Inter- 

(continued on page 3) 


the Government refuses to act, it will have betrayed them. While 
the Labor Department acts out the formalities of judicial pro- 
cedure, the reality of democracy will be destroyed. 


t issue in the Department’s lawsuit, is the NMU Constitu- 
A tional provision which makes it almost impossible for an 
opponent of the Curran regime to run for top national office. 
To be eligible to run for one of the top eight spots, a candidate 
must have previously served at least one complete term as a full 
time union official. The NMU organizational structure makes 
this requirement so restrictive that, if it is upheld, the NMU 
officialdom will automatically become a constitutionally self- 
perpetuating oligarchy. The 45,000 NMU members are organ- 
ized into a single “national” organization. Unlike most shore- 
side unions, the NMU has no locals. A member cannot be 
elected to any full time job by any local membership because 
there are no local organizations. All posts are filled in a single 
referendum election of all officers in which all 45,000 members 
vote for every one. The eight national officers and twenty-six 
port agents are chosen on a single ballot. The Curran machine 
runs its own national slate. To win election even for the lowest- 
ranking job, an outsider must overcome the whole centralized 
power of the administration, an almost impossible task for any 
rank and file seaman. There is no practical way into any office 
except from within the hierarchy. If the NMU wins this case, 
its officialdom will have succeeded in cutting loose from mem- 
bership control almost completely. 

These provisions are so restrictive that only a few NMU 
members could possibly run for high office against the machine. 
Soon even they will have retired and then there will be none. 
Meanwhile, the Curran combine is taking no chances. In _966, 

(continued on page 2) 


WESTERN PAPER WORKERS 3rd CONVENTION 


The Western Association won collective bargaining rights 
for 22,000 workers as an independent union after a long fight 
for democracy inside two AFL-CIO unions. By winning two 
NLRB elections and a general strike, it has solidified its posi- 
tion. The following report on George Brooks’ keynote address 
is reprinted from the union’s paper, The Rebel: 


The Association of Western Pulp and Paper Workers al- 
ready has made some significant contributions to the history of 
the American Labor Movement, but now it is at a crossroads 
where the membership must refuse to rest on their laurels and 
go down the easy road of tired, traditional unionism, Keynote 
Speaker George W. Brooks cautioned delegates to the AWPPW’s 
third convention at Anaheim, Calif. [October 30]. 

Brooks, a former education and research director for the 
Pulp and Sulphite Workers now is a professor in the School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. 

Delegates welcomed his introduction and the completion 
of his speech with standing ovations and Brooks, obviously 
moved, gizeted many friends among the officers and delegates. 

Brooks said the first contribution the AWPPW had made to 


(continued on back page) 


) 
FIRED LONGSHOREMEN WIN ROUND IN COURT AGAINST HARRY BRIDGES 


By Robert Joe Pierrepont 


Fifty-one San Francisco longshoremen who had been 
discriminatorily fired and permanently banned from the 
waterfront won a major legal battle on August 22. 

In 1963, the employers and Harry Bridges, ILWU Prest- 
dent, decided to take most B men into the industry and 
into the union with A standing, but there were just too 
many B men. Somehow, some had to go. Without warning, 
eighty-two unlucky victims got letters declaring them guilty 
of unspecified charges; they were informed that they were 
deregistered as longshoremen and were fired. 

At ex post facto hearings before a union-employer Port 
Labor Relations Committee, attorneys for both the union 
and employers were the prosecutors. In fact, the Committee, 
the persecutors, and prosecutors were all the same; never- 
theless the victims were not permitted counsel. ‘They were 
never informed of any specific accusations and they had no 
right to confront their accusers, if any. After drumhead pro- 
ceedings, their unspecified “guilt” was upheld by representa- 
tives of those who had originally proclaimed that “guilt.” 


And still the quetsion remains: guilty of what? Come back 
in a week, they were told, and a clerk in the record office 
may have your charges on file. In short, they were blatantly 
railroaded out of jobs. And that, according to the employers 
and the ILWU, was that. 

But fifty-one men fought back. They formed their Long- 
shore Jobs Defense Committee and went to the Workers 
Defense League for help. On August 22, many court sessions 
and thousands of dollars later, the U.S. Appeals Court, Ninth 
Circuit, unanimously ruled that the Federal District Court 
had jurisdiction over their complaint rather than the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. As the case goes back to Dis- 
trict Court for trial, the WDL is confident that they will win 
back their jobs, with A status, back pay, and damages. 

UDA readers who want to help can send contributions 
to LJDC-WDL Room 405, 112 East 19 St., New York, N.Y 
10003. 

(Full details on the background of this case are available 
in UDA No. 13: “Harry Bridges Own Witch-hunt.”) 


NMU: continued from p. 1 ; 
Morrissey, running for National Secretary, won half the votes 


in New York and a third in the nation, according to the official 
count which would not exaggerate his showing. It was a remark- 
able run by an unknown candidate after only a modest cam- 
paign. Despite the vicious beating, he is still around to run in 
any new election. That problem of democracy has been neatly 
handled by the entrenched officials. They simply took away his 
union book and declared him no longer a union member. For 
that, they invented a special technicality just for him. He was 
at sea on an extended trip. Since dues can be paid only in port, 
he fell momentarily behind. As soon as he docked and went to 
pay up, his card was taken from him as a delinquent. 

Gaston Firmin-Guyon, as candidate for New York Port 
Agent, got 4,569 votes without any campaign whatsoever, not a 
card, not a line, not a leaflet, not a scrap. The winner got 11,406. 
Again, we caution, this was the official tally. His big vote is 
another sign of widespread, though repressed, membership Op- 
position. On August 9, Firmin-Guyon was brought to trial and 
then expelled on September 25 at a membership meeting. From 
then on, he was denied the right to ship out. He has filed an 
NLRB complaint to win the right to a job and is suing in 
federal court for reinstatement in the union. He charges that 
the trial was a clumsy frame-up and that the membership meet- 
ing vote was grossly falsified. The members, he contends, actu- 
ally voted against his expulsion. At the age of thirty-nine, he 
has already sailed for nineteen years. His expulsion would rid 
the NMU officialdom of another troublesome seaman whose 
experience and initiative represent the continuing threat of a 
subversive democracy. 

In The NMU Pilot (November), one passionate Curran 
admirer wrote a two-page diatribe against Morrissey qualifying 
a paean to Curran only with this, “Curran himself said one day 
that he wasn’t infallible and he is the first to admit it...” The 
author concluded his piece with, “It seems that every time the 
Union is negotiating or is in a crisis and fighting for its sur- 
vival, some rats start the old propaganda against Curran to 
weaken us by trying to split the membership.” The only notice- 
able actual fight for survival, however, seems to be the uphill 
fight of democracy for survival inside the NMU against physical 
assault and bureaucratic repression. 


he Labor Department has a more urgent responsibility 
under law than the placid pursuit of a protracted lawsuit. 
The Supreme Court has assigned the Department the exclusive 


July 25, 196 
Dear Mr. Benson, : 

Reference is made to Union Democracy in Action, July issu 
No. 27. Your coverage of the Association of Western Pulp an| 
Paper Workers is appreciated and we all know that you haw 
been interested in the Pulp and Paper reform movement for | 
number of years. 

We of the Association are appreciative of the recognitio 
you have given us, and we are mindful of your factual staté 
ments regarding our union. 

There is one facet in your recent article that needs clarific! 
tion, however. I quote: “Although it remains independent, ih 
Western Association has made clear that it is ready to re-affiliat 
with the AFL-CIO on terms that would guarantee its autonomy} 
and preserve its internal democracy.” 

References to the AFL-CIO in the earlier issues of the Ray 
could very well have been misinterpreted by you in coming 
the conclusion that we would consider reaffiliation with th 
AFL-CIO on certain terms. 

I can assure you that the majority of the AWPPW officer} 
representatives and members are very firm in their position q 
remaining independent of AFL-CIO affiliation. 

Sentiments expressed in the boxed items page 4 of the jal 
issue of the UDA titled “Four Murders; Only Two Protest 
and George Meany’s transparent whitewash job are good wcll 
ples of the feelings we have regarding the AFL-CIO hierarch’ 

Kindest regards and best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
Burt D. Wells 
Secretary-Treasurer 


duty of enforcing Title IV of the Landrum Griffin Act. Sectio 
401 (e) reads, 
“Every member . . . shall have the right to vote for or othe 
wise support the candidate or candidates of his choice withou 
being subject to penalty, discipline, or improper interferen 
or reprisal of any kind by such organization or any memb 
thereof.” 
In an official brochure, the Department informed ever 
union member that he “may not be penalized or subjected 
(continued on next pagt 


IMU: concluded 
eprisal because of his candidacy.” 

Despite these paper assurances, Morrissey and Firmin-Guyon 
re being penalized. What do the Justice and Labor Depart- 
ents propose to do now? Are there real protections for union 
emocracy under the law or only words and paper? 

In one instance, these two Departments did act, proving 
hat whenever they summon the will, they find the way. In 
963, when the Labor Department was pressing an election 
ase against ‘Teamster Local 1752, one of the complainants 
yas harassed by union officials. In that case, and in that case 
nly, the Labor Department acted quickly and applied imme- 
jiately for an injunction. According to Secretary of Labor Wirtz, 
n his 1964 report (p. 22), this was the happy outcome: 

“On September 20, 1963, the court granted an application 
y the Secretary for a preliminary injunction restraining and 
njoining Local 1752, its president, and others from discrim- 
nating against the complainant in the case. In so doing, the 
ourt rejected the defendant’s contention that Section 402 of 
he LMRDA did not authorize the Secretary to seek injunctive 
elief, stating that it was satisfied it had authority to grant the 
elief requested in exercise of its general equitable jurisdiction 
ndependent of express statutory enactment.” 

The precedent is there. Why not apply it to protect the 
ictimized NMU members? Or, does the Labor Department 
ick and choose how and where to enforce the law depending 
pon political expediency? 


AINTERS: continued from p. 1 
ational office of the Painters Brotherhood. He announced early 


rat he was raising a $10,000 campaign fund which, Schonfeld 
har ged, was a pretext for undercover donations from CHOLES 
nd racketeers. Rarback’s men controlled the union’s whole 
pparatus, the Joint Industry Board, and the Insurance Funds. 
fe had the public support of Charles Johnson, Carpenters 
istrict President; of Henry Chartier, President of Building 
srvice Local 32-E; and of Thomas Shortman, President of 
uilding Service Local 32-B. Johnson and Chartier were both 
atural allies for Rarback on the birds-of-a-feather theory. At 
te McClellan hearings, Johnson, like Rarback, refused to tes- 
fy on corruption charges, violating the AFL-CIO Code of 
thics. Chartier had peel convicted in federal court of taking 
oney as “loans’”’ from employers. 


ver the years, Rarback’s combine had enjoyed the moral 
) support of the U.S. Labor Department which served con- 
itently as the apologist for corruptionists and dictators who were 
nning D.C. 9. The Labor Department had strongly opposed 
idge Frankel’s order which led to this election and had asked 
m to dismiss Schonfeld’s complaint against the Trusteeship. 
the Department had had its way this time, as before, DC 9 
‘lay would still be under Rarback’s domination. The course 
this case has demonstrated conclusively that the Labor De- 
irtment, which is responsible under law for defending fair 
‘ctions, has become one of the chief obstacles to union de- 


} Schonfeld, on the other hand, had the support only of rank 
id file workers. Without resources, without the support of a 
sie paid official, he had carried on a seven-year semi-under- 
pund fight for democracy and unionism against a regime 
lich blacklisted critics and tried to suppress their legal rights. 
swer than a dozen dared to campaign openly for him, although 
I? hundred DC 9 members had supported his efforts by small 
lancial donations thr ough the mail, often anonymous for fear 
retaliation. 

/ The reformers triumphed over all the obstacles because they 
ud use their one “secret” weapon: union democracy. The 
tember 16 elections, run by the A.A.A. as an outside im- 
tial agency, was the first election in modern times when 
| 9 members were assured a reasonably fair election in which 
yes actually cast would. be counted more or less as they were 


cast. Previously, DC 9 elections had been customarily stolen, 


often crudely. 

For the first time, Schonfeld could bring his message to all 
13,000 DC 9 members. In the past, he managed only occasion- 
ally to mail literature to fewer than 4,000 members. Despite 
the clear intent of the law, Rarback and the U.S. Labor Depart- 
ment had joined in denying him the full right to use mailing 
lists. But in this election, his rights were guaranteed. By order 
of Judge Frankel, he could tour locals and use a complete, 
accurate, up-to-date mailing list. 

The reformers scraped together every penny to pay for four 
complete membership mailings, beginning with UDA No. 28 
which summarized the Frankel decision. There followed two 
issues of Schonfeld’s Painters Free Press, as a four-page tabloid, 
ending with a windup letter. 

This, then, was a smashing vindication of union democracy. 
With democratic rights protected by federal courts, the reform- 
ers broke through the indifference of George Meany and the 
outright hostility of their own International Brotherhood. They 
triumphed over a crooked employer-racketeer-union bureaucrat- 
corrupt city official combination that dominated their industry. 
As the campaign evolved, their impact was so impressive that 
their own International President Raftery cut loose from Rar- 
back and dumped him. In a heated speech to all DC 9 and local 
officers, on the eve of the election, International Trustee John 
C. Damery denounced the Rarback administration as a “‘cess- 
pool.” Happy ending? Not so fast! 

Schonfeld walked in to his new office on September 19 and 
opened the desk drawers, all neat and clean except one. There, 
way in the back as a parting gift from the old, old days were six 
bullets, thirty-eight caliber. Schonfeld could understand the 
not-so-subtle hint. He had begun the fight with eyes open, and 
he knew there was still a tough job ahead to turn DC 9 back 
into a real union. 


s Secretary-Treasurer he faced an odd situation. Nominations 
for Business Agents had been held in June when few dared 
to stand up openly against the machine. By a strange quirk of 
reasoning, Judge Frankel had directed that the B.A. elections 
be held in September under A.A.A. auspices, but he refused to 
order nominations reopened. By this self-contradictory ruling, 
most B.A.’s went unopposed and were automatically reelected, 
leaving Schonfeld surrounded by a battery of holdovers en- 
sconced for another three years. A popular quip is still very 
current in DC 9, “drop one bomb any day at the racetrack and 
we would get rid of most of our Business Agents.” 

From the vantage point of his single top position, Schonfeld 
could now survey the effects of years of degeneration. In his 
first report to the membership, he wrote: 

I can’t truthfully say that I was astounded by what I found 
upon taking office September 19, but I can report that my worst 
fears were confirmed. 

I looked over the official District Council complaint book 
where members’ grievances are supposed to be recorded together 
with their disposition. The volume was soiled, covered with a 
thick layer of dust. When I opened it, I discovered that not a 
single complaint had been entered since 1957. 

On October 16, Schonfeld summoned a general membership 
meeting, the first in fourteen years. Three thousand members 
jammed Manhattan Center and cheered when their new Secre- 
tary Treasurer told them, 

This union belongs to you. It is not my private property or 
the private country club of any Business Agent. Some people 
pretend that nothing has been changed. They imagine that 
painters can be led around by the nose. But with your help 
there will be a new atmosphere. I will not be silent if anyone’s 
democratic rights are violated or if anyone sabotages your de- 
cisions. 

You have enthusiastically expressed your will to build the 
union and to push aside politicians who only want to do business 
as usual. Now we have to transfer your will into the daily work- 
ing of D.C. 9. We will build a painters union that is respected 
by the employers, by the public, and by the labor movement. 
You will be proud to be a painter. 


PAPER WORKERS: continued from p. | 

o strengthen the role of the indepen- 
dent union and to add muscle to the argument that unions 
should have the right to go in and out of the AFL-CIO—or of an 
international union—at any time such organizations become 
corrupt or fail to respond to the needs and demands of the 


members. 

Recognition that membership of international unions in the 
AFL-CIO and of local unions in the internationals is a two-way 
street is slow in coming, Brooks noted. 

“However, this is an important right and recognition of the 
right to come and go is of crucial importance to both unions 
and the AFL-CIO, as well as to the vitality of the labor move- 
ment generally,” Brooks said. 

Two concepts, which the traditional, hide-bound union finds 
itself unable to field, are basic to this advance by the labor 
movement, he said. They are the right of free choice by the 
individual member through referendum balloting and the right 
of both individuals and unions to obtain different types of 
representation. 

Brooks outlined the history of the independent union move- 
ment in the United States and dwelt at some length on the 
scandals that rocked the Painters’ union in New York and the 
resulting reform movement, which is progressing despite foot- 
dragging by both the AFL-CIO and the international. 

As to AWPPW’s contributions to the history of the Ameri- 
can labor movement, Brooks said: 


the labor movement was t 


“You have been democratic; you have provided the workers 
with a free choice. When they had the opportunity to exercise 
that free choice, they disproved the “idiot theory,” which holds 
that workers really don’t know what is good for them. 


The keynoter also praised the AWPPW for its decision to 
“tell the truth and all of the truth, the bad along with the good”’ 
in its paper and labeled The Rebel an excellent labor paper, 
one of the three or four best in the country.” 


Brooks listed four “characteristics” that he has spotted in 
the AWPPW as its main strengths and urged the delegates to 
see that they always remain strengths. They were: 


(1) It was an organization in which democracy not only is 
preached but also practiced. 


(2) It defends the right to dissent and encourages internal 
debate and even criticism of its leaders. 


(3) It has a do-it-yourself attitude under which the officers, 
reps, trustees and local union officials do the work and use 
professionals only for advice. 


(4) It is committed to the free choice by the membership 
of its leadership. 


Brooks cautioned that other unions had come almost as far 
as AWPPW and then rested on their laurels, instead of taking 
the tough trail from the crossroads, and wound up just other 


unions. He urged the delegates to see that the Rebels Stayed on 
the path. 
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Paper Workers Greet Schonfeld, Benson 

The convention voted to send congratulations and 
fraternal greetings to Frank Schonfeld on his recent elec- 
tion as Business Manager of District 9 of the International 
Brotherhood of Painters, Paperhangers and Decorators of 
America and wishes him success in this post” and sent 
“fraternal greetings to Herman W. Benson of Union De- 
mocracy in Action with the request that he continue his 
untiring and inspiring fight on behalf of democracy in 
the American labor movement.” 

This resolution was generated by George W. Brooks, 
professor at Cornell University, who was the convention's 
keynote speaker. Brooks praised these two men and said 
they deserved the support of the AWPPW because they, | 
too, believe in clean, democratic unionism. ; 
(from The Rebel, November 15, 1967) 
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INDEX 


We are pleased to publish this index which was prepared anonymously b 
one of our readers who got tired of waiting. Thanks, whoever you ar 


Numbered Issues 


1 1961 IAM National Election; IAM Local and District Case: 
UAW Public Review Board 

2eeLool When Organizers Organize 

3 Sept. 1961 Intellectuals, Painters (N.Y.) and Van Arsdale 

4 Jan. 1962 Union Reformers in Action; FOUR, N.Y. Painters 


UFT; Papermakers; Pulp & Sulphite; MEBA; MME 
IAM 


5 April 1962 N.Y. Teachers Strike | 


6 May 1962 Farm Workers; Pulp & Sulphite Workers; N.Y. Pain’ 
ers; MEBA 
ee OCEMLOG2 Liberalism, Unionism & Democracy; N.Y. Painter; 
IAM; ILGWU 
8 Mar. 1963 1962 Review; N.Y. Painters; TWUA; ILGWU 
9 May 1963 N.Y. Painters (Salzhandler vy. Caputo) 


Right to Strike for Government Employees; Civil Righ; 
and Public Review in The Building Trades : 


10 Sept. 1963 


11 Jan. 1964 Enforcing the Law on Union Democracy (BLMR i 
general and case specifics) 

12 May 1964 IAM and UAW; Review of Perlman on IAM; BSEIU! 
Local 32E | 

13 Sept. 1964 ILWU: Harry Bridges’ Own Witch-Hunt 

14 Jan. 1965 Western Pulp & Paper; MEBA (Calhoon & Harvey} 


Papermakers; Pulp & Sulphite; IAM; Painters 
Undemocratic but “Equal” Union Elections (Calho 
v. Harvey); MEBA; BLMR; The Maritime Jungle 
Corruption in N.Y. Painting Trade and Building Se 
ice; Assn. of Western Paper Workers; MMP | 
A Musician’s Voice, Local 802 and 234; Seafarers ay 
i 
} 


15 April 1965 
16 Aug. 1965 


17 Jan. 1966 
Their Union Meetings 

California Painters 

Dow Wilson Murdered in San Francisco 
Second Painters’ Union Leader Killed in California | 
Operating Engineers-Local 12-LA; UAW Review Boa 
BSEIU-Local 32-E;: Musicians Union Local 234; N 


and Dept. of Labor; IAM Staff Union; Washingty 
Painters 


General and Painters 

Morrissey (NMU) Attacked by Thugs; UAW; Electi 
in 32-E; Reformers in Paper Union Vindicated 
Labor Dept. Challenges NMU Elections; Third Mv 
der Attempt in California; Painters Local 1011 
General; Painters; IAM; Dept. of Labor; Operati 
Engineers, Local 138 

Machinists Lodge 837, St. Louis 

Operating Engineers: Mich. Local 324, L.A. Local 
Four Murders; West Coast Paper; A. J. Muste; Pain 
Murder and Whitewash; Maritime Trades 

Federal Judge Frankel Orders DC 9 Election 


18 April 1966 
19 April 1966 
20 May 1966 

21 Sept. 1966 


22 Nov. 1966 
23 Dec. 1966 


24 Feb. 1967 
25 April 1967 


26 June 1967 
27 July 1967 


28 Aug. 1967 


Special Issues 
1959 Labor’s Uncertain Trumpet (IAM Lodge 113) 
1960 Captains in Revolt (Local 88, Masters, Mates, and Pilots) 
1960 Unionism and Democracy in the Merchant Marine 
1960 Intellectuals and the Lonely Union Reformer 
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HOW THE U.S. LABOR DEPARTMENT 
WHITEWASHED ELECTION FRAUD 
DESPITE FEDERAL JUDGE AND NY GRAND JURY 


A remarkable victory was won in the New York Painters 

inion by reformers who succeeded, after a seven-year battle, in 
installing an enlightened, honest union administration. It is 
i welcome event, it is encouraging to anyone concerned with 
anion democracy. We emphasize this to make clear that we are 
iot bitter, not vindictive, not disappointed but, on the con- 
trary, quite pleased. For it is time to assess the role of the U. S. 
Labor Department in these events. This, then, is not sour 
xrapes but public evidence of the betrayal of trust by an official 
rovernment agency. Happily, it no longer matters to New York 
dainters who triumphed over the Department; but it does 
matter to reformers in other unions who continue their lonely 
nattle for democracy. 
To sum up: The Labor Department’s bankruptcy as an en- 
‘orcement agency for union democracy under the Landrum- 
Griffin Act glares like an evil thing in the painters’ fight. It is 
not a matter of a passing oversight or momentary lapse. This is 
1 consistent record over six years during which the Labor De- 
yartment did not perform one single act at any time to bolster 
the democratic rights of embattled and persecuted reformers. 
Quite the opposite. Deliberately and consciously, it stripped 
them of lawful rights and undermined their self-confidence and 
norale. 


The basic chronology is now publicly recorded: 

In 1960: Frank Schonfeld, rank and file reform leader, 
charged that Painters District Council 9 officials were in collu- 
sion with employers to undercut painters’ standards. He or- 
ganized the Committee for Democracy in D.C. 9 to campaign 
against Martin Rarback, then DC9 Secretary Treasurer, top 
officer in the 12,000-member union. 

By 1968: The reformers were vindicated and victorious. In 
September, 1967, painters defeated Rarback and elected Schon- 
feld as Secretary ‘Treasurer. Rarback, indicted in state court 
together with employers and city inspectors, was on trial on 
charges of bribery and collusion to cheat the city by rigging 
bids and to cheat DC 9 members out of their contractual rights. 
When the trial opened on January 8, one employer pleaded 
guilty. 

(By rejecting Rarback, painters defended the reputation of 
the AFL-CIO; for the defendant cannot hide behind the labor 
banner. The trial is now obviously a case of criminal law not 
of class struggle. Not the AFL-CIO, not the Painters union, not 
the labor movement are on trial but only a man accused of 
felonious acts for his own private benefit.) 

These seven years were filled in by blacklisting and beating 

(continued on next page) 


SECOND GAG ATTEMPT IN NEW HAVEN MUSICIANS UNION 


A new effort to muzzle opposition is reported in Musicians’ 
uocal 234-486 in New Haven, Connecticut. William Winnick, 
editor of the reform newsletter, Musicians Voice of New Haven, 
was convicted on November 28, 1967 and fined on charges that 
1e was “guilty of misrepresentation of facts so as to undermine 
he faith, respect, and confidence the members have in the 
anion.” 

Trial procedure in this small local would be a credit to any 
yureaucratic regime. Four of the five Trial Board members are 
sppointed by the Executive Board, the very men who are the 
arget of Winnick’s criticism. Winnick’s enemies are free to con- 
titute their own Trial Board which can be depended upon to 
lispense the kind of “justice” which they find most convenient. 
(heir decisions can be made with complete confidence for they 
‘re not subject to the unpredictable check of membership re- 
view. 

In a second trial, this Board fined Winnick $25.00 on Janu- 
ry 16 for alleged “false statements”. In the Voice, he accused 
contractor-employer (who is also a union member) of paying 
men below scale and of taping a performance in violation of 
imion rules. Winnick contends that he can prove the validity 
of these accusations to any genuinely impartial body. 

| Winnick’s trials are a crude violation of the law, in clear 
ontradiction to the federal appeals court decision in Salzhand- 
er v. Caputo. But as we know, hypothetical rights are not neces- 
arily actual rights. Winnick is appealing to the International 
‘*xecutive Board of the American Federation of Musicians. 

: As the leader of an opposition group in the 700-member 
ay Winnick ran for Local President in 1966 when he was 


reported to have lost by the narrow margin of 151-170. The New 
Haven reformers charge that contracting employers, wo are 
members of the union, have succeeded in dominating its affairs 
to the disadvantage of working musicians whom they employ. 
(Similar criticism is levelled at the officialdom of New York 
Local 802 by a strong reform group.) 

In early 1967, the New Haven musicians’ basic scale was 
$20.00 for a four-hour evening engagement. On May 23, a 
special, official wage scale membership meeting considered a 
proposal, backed by the local officers, to raise the scale to $23.00. 
But after a campaign by Winnick, the meeting voted for a 
$26.00 scale. A bitter battle raged in the local until the Inter- 
national office, unholding the local officers overturned the mem- 
bership meeting’s decision. 

This is the second recent attempt to curb democracy in the 
New Haven local. In March, 1966, the local adopted a resolu- 
tion to restrict publications and to expel any member who cir- 
culated “defamatory” material. Winnick was tried and found 


guilty of violating this proscription by continuing to publish 
the Voice. But on appeal, the American Federation of Musicians 
upheld Winnick and declared the gag rule void. 

Will the International office once again uphold union 
democracy? ‘That remains to be seen. 


INSIDE UDA 
To REFORMERS 


SEAMEN, 


NOTICE TO ALL UNION REFORM GROUPS 


A deplorable gap in the public record of labor events is 
the activity of union reformers and insurgents and of unions 
of staff organizers. The Labor Democracy Workshop plans to 
publish a small directory to list some of the existing groups 
with their mailing addresses and the names of their publica- 
tions, if any. In a modest way, such a directory can provide 
some of the missing material to interested individuals, 
writers, reporters, and university labor relations projects. 

If you and your group propose to continue a program of 
current activity, the directory will list the information in its 
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of reformers, by near-murder of one employer who would not 
support the corrupt conspiracy, by stolen elections, by trials 
and punishment of union dissenters, by strikebreaking and 
sweetheart agreements. All this, recounted in Union Democracy 
in Action over the years, will not be repeated here. We limit 
this account to one sinister element: in addition to all these 
terrible burdens, the reformers confronted the Labor Depart- 
ment which sided with their enemies at every turn. ‘That was 
not unusual. The Labor Department has crushed the hopes of 
union democrats from coast to coast. What was unusual was the 
painters success in triumphing over a deadly combination of 
crooked employers, dictatorial union officials, corrupt city of- 
ficials, and bureaucratic officials in the Labor Department. 


The Judge and Government Bureaucrats 

The victory was assured by one simple factor: painters were 
finally permitted to vote in an honest election in which all 
candidates, for the first time, enjoyed the full rights of democ- 
racy in a pre-election campaign. What the unionists could never 
get from the Labor Department, they finally won from a federal 
judge. District Judge Marvin E. Frankel made basic democracy 
available by ordering an election under the impartial control 
of the American Arbitration Association. 


o the bitter end, the Labor Department resisted that elec- 
T tion and opposed that democracy. If the Department had 
its way, this time as before, Rarback would be in power; New 
York painters would be without an honest, effective union; and 
crooks, dictators, and sweetheart dealers would be triumphant. 

On April 6, 1967, while Painters District Council 9 was 
under an International ‘Trusteeship which protected the Rar- 
back machine, Schonfeld turned to federal court and asked 
Judge Frankel to declare the trusteeship illegal and order 
an election for Secretary Treasurer under outside control. After 
seven full days of live testimony from witnesses under oath, 
Frankel asked the Labor Department for an official recom- 
mendation based upon its reputed “expertise”. For six years, 
the Department’s legal experts had manipulated logic and law 
to legalize the actions of grafters and dictators; and they did 
not waver even at the end. Working their way through the cus- 
tomary mumbojumbo that ignores the facts of life, they advised 
Frankel to dismiss Schonfeld’s complaint, uphold the illegal 
trusteeship, and refuse the impartial election. 

“It would appear,” wrote its experts, never glancing up from 
their lifeless papers and their predetermined prejudices, “that 
the defendant's action in imposing the trusteeship, and its sub- 
sequent, ratification, complied with the provisions of section 
304 (c) and, therefore, the trusteeship is entitled to be presumed 
valid for a period of eighteen months from the date of its estab- 
lishment, October 19, 1966.” In this last gasp of administrative 
self-serving, the Department was actually defending its own 
sorry six-year record. 

Fortunately, the decision this time was in the hands, not of 
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governments bureaucrats anxious to please union bureaucrats, 
but of a wise and democratic-minded judge. Frankel brushed 
aside the Labor Department's feeble recommendations and, in 
language restrained by the code of judicial etiquette, noted: 


“the weakest area of the Secretary’s brief, probably 
because of the severe time pressure, is in its thin treatment ol 
the facts, largely and uncritically rested upon the testimony 0: 
the Trustee. Even so, isolating only one (though a major one, 
of the factors weighing against defendants, the brief says (pp 17) 
18) that ‘Rarback’s appointment under the circumstances per} 
mits an inference of bad faith on the part of the International’) 
(Emphasis added) Weighing an array of further facts overlookeg 
(or, at least not mentioned) in the Labor Department's brief, the 
court concludes that the adverse inference is compelling rathe: 
than merely permissible.” 

In blunter language, the Labor Department deliberately igs 
nored the facts, based itself exclusively upon the Trustee’s lies 
and chose to ignore clear proof of the International’s support of 
a corrupt and authoritarian regime. Frankel’s own opinioy 
vindicated the reformers on every vital point. 


| 

Freed at last from the stifling hand of the Labor Depart} 

ment, the painters went on to free themselves from a debaseq 

union officialdom. But before shaking off the Labor Departmen 

the reformers wrestled with it for six years in vain. What follow 
now, is part of that record. 


| 
1961 Complaint 
n June, 1961, Schonfeld first ran against Rarback for Secr 
ibe Treasurer; and, according to the officially reported pa i 
Rarback defeated him 3,700 - 1,900. But we can never know t 
actual result; because as Frankel reported later, elections wer 
customarily stolen. Schonfeld’s supporters asked the Labor D 
partment to void the election, charging that fair procedur 
had been violated and that the opposition had been deni 
equal access to the union’s mailing list. (A third complaint, o 
so-called autonomous locals ,is somewhat complex and need n 
be considered here. It does not affect the basic story.) ‘This is th 
reformers’ description of that 1961 election campaign. 


In Local Unions 442 and 1087, only one candidate, Rarbac} 
was permitted to speak to the members in support of his ca} 
didacy. Candidate Schonfeld was present at the pre-electic) 
meetings of these locals at which Rarback spoke, and request 

(continued on next pag} 
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the floor. However, candidate Schonfeld was denied the floor 
and was denied the right to address the members of these locals. 

The official newspaper of District Council No. 9—the D.C. 
9 News—carried material concerning only one candidate, Rar- 
back. Candidate Schonfeld was denied the right to have material 
published in the D.C. 9 News. The D.C. 9 News is published by 
the District Council and is paid for out of the Council treasury. 

In the course of the election campaign, and while the elec- 
tion itself was being held, one staff employee . . . editor of the 
D.C. 9 News, and not a member of the Brotherhood, campaigned 
for the re-election of Rarback and wore Rarback campaign but- 
tons and campaign hats and distributed Rarback campaign lit- 
erature. In addition the union’s attorney . .. was on the floor of 
the election hall while the election was being conducted. By 
contrast, the opposition candidate’s attorney was not permitted 
access to the floor—not even for the purpose of protesting at the 
blatant campaigning, by an incumbent Business Agent, in the 
voting line. 

While the election was being conducted, men wearing large 
Rarback campaign hats loitered about the floor of the election 
hall and entered the voting lines. On the floor of the election 
hall in the voting lines, they distributed Rarback campaign 
literature to members. 

In several instances, incumbent officers and candidates for 
Business Agent examined the voters books on the voting lines, 
gave out the control cards and placed a small strip ticket of the 
Rarback administration slate in the members’ dues books—and 
advised the members to vote for that ticket. 


| Mailing Lists Denied 

| Schonfeld charged that his right to mail literature had been 
drastically curbed. In contrast, he contended, the administra- 
tion had unlimited use of membership lists. A fair election, he 
argued, was impossible. 

Until ten days before the election, Schonfeld could not use 
the lists at all. Belatedly, on June 14, 1961 (election day was 
June 24) he won permission to use them. In each of six locals, 
1rowever, he was compelled to make separate arrangements to 
ase its lists at its own headquarters. Moreover he was permitted 
0 copy a local-by-local list by hand only during the daytime 
fice hours and not on weekends or evenings. With such restric- 
ions and time pressures in a union of 12,000 members scattered 
ull over the city, Schonfeld found it impossible to send even a 
ingle piece of literature to members of four locals. In nine 
ther locals he used an incomplete list. Time was so short that 
nany members saw opposition literature only after the voting. 

But the administration was under no compulsion to squeeze 
everything into one last minute effort. While Schonfeld and his 
riends scratched away by hand, Rarback’s literature speeded 
nto the mails. 


Labor Department Run-Around 

The reformers contested the election. After appealing inside 
he union in vain and exhausting his lack of remedies for the 
equired three months, Schonfeld tried, just as vainly, to appeal 
o the Labor Department which refused even to consider the 
ase. In November, he filed a written formal complaint and in 
Yecember the Department informed him, by phone, that it 
vould not accept it. (The Labor Department office resisted 
vritten communications; it was hard to pin down these wrig- 
‘ling eels.) The Department insisted that it had discovered a 
aw in his procedures. (Actually it was an invention, not a dis- 
overy). It seems, they said, he should have addressed his in- 
ernal union appeal not to the International General Executive 
3oard, but to the New York District Council. That seemed 
udicrous to Schonfeld, who was appealing precisely against the 
istrict Council’s own actions. 

Meanwhile, the General Executive Board itself proceeded 
1ormally to act upon Schonfeld’s appeal; the Board rejected 
he complaint in principle but it did not detect any procedural 
rregularity. When Shonfeld protested to the Labor Department 


Did the White House Promise 
‘‘Relief’’ From Union Democracy? 


The NMU Pilot (Sept., 1967) reported: “AFL-CIO has 
received complaints from many national unions that in- 
vestigators for the Labor Department were barging into 
their local unions... These complaints were discussed by 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council and President Meany ap- 
pointed a committee to take the matter up with the White 
House in order to obtain relief. At that time it was prom- 
ised that the ‘eager beavers’ of the Labor Department ... 
would be curbed.” 

The NMU’s desire for immunity from investigation is 
understandable. James Morrissey, who ran for Secretary 
Treasurer against the Curran machine was almost beaten 
to death outside the union hall. The Labor Department 
is contesting the election; two of its witnesses in federal 
court, Morrissey and Gaston Guyon, have been deprived 
of their NMU books. 

According to federal law, union members are sup- 
posed to be entitled to internal democracy and fair elec- 
tions. Did the White House promise George Meany that 
it would soft-pedal that law? 


in Washington that the New York Department was more zealous 
in shielding the union officialdom from the law than the 
officialdom itself, the Department reversed itself and agreed to 
consider the case. That was the last Schonfeld ever heard about 
the status of his case from the Labor Department! It dismissed 
his complaint; but it didn’t bother to tell him a thing about it. 


A Free Favor for Union Bureaucrats 

n May, 1962, almost a year later and still no written word 

from the Labor Department, Union Democracy in Action ran 
a little nine-line item that the case of DC 9 was before the Labor 
Department; and that did it. Out of the blue, on August 3, 
UDA received an unsolicited letter from John L. Holcombe, 
head of the Labor Department’s enforcement Bureau. For Mr. 
Holcombe, it was a remarkable bit of initiative, beyond the 
ordinary call of duty. There he was in Washington while all this 
was happening only in New York. We hadn't asked him for a 
thing and yet this important man was volunteering the infor- 
mation “in the interests of accuracy’, he said, that the Depart- 
ment’s “investigation” had been completed. And then, reveal- 
ing his real motive, he wrote: 

“The results of that investigation clearly indicated that 
there had been no violations of the Act.” 

His sweeping vindication of the officialdom contradicted all 
the facts as we knew them. But the oddest aspect of the incident 
was its irregularity. The dispatching of such a note, unsolicited, 
violated the Bureau’s own stated policy; normally it does not 
announce the results of an investigation. As its 1961 annual 
report explained: 

“At any time it becomes evident that inadequate evidence 
is available to establish that there has been a willful violation, 
the investigation is terminated. No routine notice of the results 
of such investigation is given. However, if a person who feels 
he has been adversely affected by such an investigation writes to 
the BLMR requesting a statement as to the results, a statement 
is given whenever it would not interfere with proper enforce- 
ment of the Act. Such statements must be limited carefully to 
avoid their misapplication to events which were not within the 
scope of the investigation to evidence which was not available 


at the time of the examination, or to persons other than the 
correspondent.” 


In contract, observe what inexplicably happened here. Only 
(continued on next page) 
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the insurgents had been “adversely” affected and they hadn’t 
requested any Holcombe letter. Union Democracy in Action 
initiated no correspondence. Mr. Holcombe acted gratuitously. 
Mr. Holcombe went beyond propriety to damage the public 
position of the reformers and to perform an obliging service for 
those in power. That was the most significant meaning of his 
letter. 

In reality, Mr. Holcombe’s concern for “‘accuracy”’ was quite 
limited in scope. He had little interest in an accurate assess- 
ment of facts; his “investigation” was a mere whitewash; his 
investigators, trained to be gullible, gathered no real evidence; 
they made no effort to verify the reformers’ complaints. In sub- 
stance, the investigation consisted in asking Rarback and _ his 
cronies if they had committed any offenses. When they denied 
it,—surprise!—that ended the “investigation.” If this estimate 
seems biased, we may now look back and compare the Labor 
Department’s “investigation” with the results of a genuine in- 
vestigation. One was a private fraud; the other was a judicial 
inquiry under oath. Here is what Judge Frankel found, in his 
opinion, after seven days of sworn testimony, much of it con- 
cerning the same facts “investigated” by the Labor Depart- 
ment several years before: 


“Election Frauds Continued” 

Since at least 1960, probably for a number of years before 
that, and up to the imposition of the trusteeship on October 19, 
1966 (to stop there for the moment), District Council No. 9 was 
repressively governed and the interests of its constituent union 
membership poorly served and frequently betrayed, under the 
dominance of Martin Rarback, its Secretary-Treasurer and chief 
officer, and those allied with him in positions of power. Demo- 
cratic procedures were ignored. The Council bylaws, of little 
moment to a dictatorial regime, were in a state of scattered dis- 
array. Dissident members, seeking a voice in the management 
of Council affairs or an opportunity to vie for Rarback’s office, 
were fought ruthlessly with all the power available to en- 
trenched officials. 

The Council’s publication, the “District Council 9 News,” 
served as Rarback’s personal organ and propaganda outlet. 
It was used to vilify his opponents and trumpet his virtues at 
all (especially election) times. Opposition views were not seen 
in it except as Rarback purported to state, in order to refute, 
them. 

When Rarback did for once face opposition, in the 1961 
election, his opponent, Schonfeld, was confronted with a long, 
and probably critical delay in obtaining the mailing list so that 
he might distribute campaign literature. Finally, eight days 
before the election, he was permitted to go to the offices of the 
Painting Industry Insurance Fund and copy the list there by 
hand. Not surprisingly, Rarback’s mailings, in envelopes typed 
probably (though not certainly) by Council personnel, were sent 
to the membership before Schonfeld’s. 

... By private, painstaking, personal investigations, reported 
in testimony the court finds wholly credible, the plaintiffs 
proved that the practice of electoral frauds has continued into 
the period of the trusteeship. They reported careful counts of 
all those attending local elections in a District Council refer- 
endum during March of this year. The evidence showed that 
the reported votes for the “administration” position on the ref- 
erendum far exceeded the number of those who had appeared 
at the polling places. 

.. . For the most part, the evidence offered at the hearing 
by the plaintiffs in support of their serious charges against Rar- 
back, his fellow officers, and the Brotherhood was clear, consis- 
tent, careful, and highly credible. ‘These characterizations apply 
with special emphasis to the testimony of plaintiffs Schonfeld, 
Blum, and Papson, comprising the bulk of the case against de- 
fendants. 


The Labor Department, on the other hand, could find “no 
violation,’ not even one. That was its first major service to 
corruptionists and dictators. But not the last. 


Quick, Watson, the Needle! 


The Labor Department begins by looking for a means 
of exculpating the officialdom. Based upon that principle, 
the confidential report of its investigator into the Local 
1011 elections in 1965 suggested the interesting theory that 
perhaps ~... Schonfeld purposely sent improperly ad- 
dressed mail. The fact that some of the persons improperly 
addressed voted suggested that they probably received 
notices of election, thus supporting this theory.” ' 

A man needs special training for that kind of analytical 
detective work. An ignorant layman would imagine that 
there might be a much simpler explanation, namely, that 
Schonfeld had an obsolete list while the officials used an 
up-to-date list to reach the members. The Labor Depart- 
ment considered every possibility except that officials, who 
were stealing the elections, were stealing the elections. 


ut back in 1961, the Labor Department was unchallenged 

king of the pile; and the struggling painters didn’t have 
a chance against it. In the next years, rank and filers were tried 
and penalized, blacklisted and some beaten, Local elections 
were run without safeguards; dues referendums were arrantly 
stolen; by-laws were fraudulently put over; democratic rights 
were denied at local meetings. The reformers continued to. 
appeal to the Labor Department, always in vain; and the situa- 
tion worsened as the officials realized that they were immune 
to law. If a strict interpretation of the law helped the official-; 
dom, the Department was ready with the crabbed ruling. If al 
more inventive view helped the dictators, its lawyers became ex-, 
pansive with a loose interpretation. With the dexterity which) 
passes for “expertise” on union affairs, two Secretaries of Labor? 
survived seven years of corruption, election fraud, and near-+ 
murder without once helping the battling reformers. It was sot 
outrageous that, with the help of Union Democracy in Action, 
the facts began slowly to leak out. In early 1964, UDA turned} 
the spotlight on the Labor Department in a twenty-page report, 
Enforcing the Law on Union Democracy? (See UDA No. 11 

In all its “thorough investigations”, the Labor Departmen 
never came up with anything; but by early 1965, another kin 
of investigation was in full swing. A New York Grand Jury 
heard days of testimony on a corrupt conspiracy between DC ¢ 
union officials and crooked employers to cheat the city and sell 
out union members. It was a sensational vindication for the 
reformers. But the U. S. Labor Department was still incapabl 
of moving. It held fast as the protector of a union officialdom|) 
now pilloried by charges of outright corruption. Wirtz’ offic 
was unmoved but slightly embarrassed. 


Benson Writes Wirtz 
On September 2, 1965, UDA editor Benson sent the follow) 
ing letter to the Secretary of Labor: 


Dear Mr. Wirtz: 

You are doubtless aware of the scandal in the New Yorll 
painting industry where employers, public officials, and uniot 
representatives stand accused of collusion in a multi-million 
dollar racket to cheat the city and tenants in city housing. Thi 
is the latest in a long chain of outrages which were first reveale# 
in a widespread repression of membership rights in Painte 
District Council 9, recorded year by year in Union Democra 
in Action, and through it made available to your office. 

Now the Department of Labor has before it an appeal fd 
help from Frank Schonfeld, union reformer, who demands 
hearing on his charges of corruption, collusion, and dictatorshi 
against DC 9 officials but who cannot get any responsible agen 
in his union to hear these. charges. 


(continued on next pag 
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Over the last four years these events have been presented 
repeatedly to the Department of Labor by unionists and others 
who sought to present the obvious decay of democracy and 
decency in DC 9. But under your predecessor, to put it bluntly 
but with perfect accuracy, the D. of L. simply and deliberately 
acted to whitewash the accused union officials rather than pro- 
tect the rights of union members. 

I am happy to note that under your own administration the 
Department seems more aware of its responsibilities in the area 
of union democracy. You acted on your own initiative in the 
fraudulent IUE elections. Without awaiting a formal appeal 
from unionists, you investigated, reported, and were successful in 
correcting an arrant injustice. In the IUE there was a contest 
between influential sections of a divided International official- 
dom. In the Painters Union, a rank and file seeks to defend its 
rights without the aid of any powerful labor leaders. But the 
outrage is not less arrant. 

May I respectfully suggest, Mr. Wirtz, that the case of DC 9 
presents you with the responsibility of using your powers under 
the law to investigate and to find a way to protect the rights of 
unionists. 

The Reply 
On September 17, 1965 the reply arrived: 
Dear Mr. Benson: 

Secretary of Labor Wirtz and I are greatly concerned with 
the matters about which you wrote him on September 2, 1965. 
I arranged for Mr. Daniel Gill, Chief of the Branch of Special 
Investigations of the Office of Labor-Management and Welfare- 
Pension Reports, to go to New York within the next ten days 

to talk with you and obtain further details. 
Mr. Gill will get in touch with you to arrange a mutually 
convenient time for an interview. 
Sincerely yours, 
James J. Reynolds 
Assistant Secretary of Labor 


hat follows now is an account of how the Labor Depart- 
nent functions when there has been a crying public scandal. 
his is the fruit of its “great concern.” The reader can guess 
ith accuracy how it operates when it is not so “greatly con- 
med” and when events are not so widely publicized. We begin 
understand the frustration of the unknown lonely union 
former. 


Mr. Gill was taken ill with the flu which did not affect the 
atcome. On September 28, Benson met with one of his aides, 
eter J. Cattaneo. Mr. Cattaneo must have been an apt and 
formed representative, because in 1967 he won an important 
omotion as Assistant Director of the Labor-Management 
nit. (Help!) Edwin L. Dooley, New York Area Director, also 
tended the interview. 


Misplaced Optimism 

Mr. Cattaneo hastened to correct Benson’s misplaced op- 
mism about the new Secretary of Labor. The Department, he 
oted, did not, absolutely not, intervene on its own initiative 
hen the IUE presidency was egregiously stolen. He explained 
iat it was a federal judge who took control of the election 
unt after private suit by Paul Jennings. The judge ordered 
ie ballots impounded and the Labor Department, entered the 
tuation, not by its own decision, but only after the federal 
surt had requested that it take possession of the ballots and 
ipervise a recount. 

On the whole, Mr. Cattaneo politely insisted, Benson must 
> the victim of an unfortunate misunderstanding; because the 
abor Department, in its own opinion, was doing everything 
could, everything it should, to enforce the law and protect 
ir elections. 
In a demurrer, equally polite, Benson: suggested.that the 
abor Department was evading its duty, pointing out that so 


; 


Or 


far it had done exactly nothing to protect painters from elec- 
tion fraud and intimidation. Cattaneo and Dooley expressed 
regret that there was nothing they could have done. With that, 
Cattaneo invited Benson to come up and see Dooley whenever 
he thought the Department could help. Benson said, why thanks 
as a matter of fact there is something coming up and I'll accept 
your offer. Dooley said cordially, be glad to see you. And for 
the moment, that was that. 

Benson had in mind a looming new test for the Labor De- 
partment, the case of Painters Local 1011. To follow this new 
little farce, the reader will need a short program guide to three 
successive elections in that local of about 800 members. 


ACT I: 1964 Nominating election for candidate for Sec- 
retary Treasurer 

ACT Il: 1965 Election of Local Chairman and Council 
delegate 

ACT III: 1966 Election of Local Trustee 


EPILOGUE: 1967 Schonfeld elected Local Chairman 


PROLOGUE 
This is not intended to rehash events in the union but only 
to point up the role of our Labor Department. Its whole sorry 
record, its nimbleness in manipulating facts to the advantage of 
ruling officials is nowhere more starkly revealed than in this 
three year experience. 


1964: Case Dismissed 

Rarback’s term was due to expire in mid-1964 and Schon- 
feld announced that he was running against him. But accord- 
ing to the District By-Laws Schonfeld had to win nomination 
in his own Local 1011 in order to get on the ballot in the gen- 
eral District election. Local 1011 was controlled by the Rar- 
back machine; its nomination election was in June less than two 
weeks before the general vote. 

Prior to 1964, every member could be identified at the polls 
by his photograph in his union book. Before voting, he pre- 
sented the book and signed a register, two safeguards against 
illegal voting. These protections were eliminated by Rarback in 
a plan to deny Schonfeld the nomination. What happened was 
described later by Federal Judge Frankel: 

“Apparently as a further response to the unaccustomed bur- 
den of a contested election in 1961, Rarback engineered a by- 
law amendment before the 1964 election abolishing the long- 
standing requirement that members have their photographs 
in their union books, an obviously sensible and convenient 
means for checking questioned identity at the polling place. The 
result has been to facilitate the practice . . . of stuffing ballot 
boxes with fictitious votes.” When it came to the vote, the sig- 
nature requirement was also abolished. 

With all restraints on fraud removed, the outcome was never 
in doubt. Schonfeld was “defeated” for the nomination in the 
local by an announced vote of 289-206. Rarback, now “un- 
opposed”, was declared automatically “‘reelected’’ without the 
inconvenience of even a fradulent election. 

Once again, Schonfeld trudged to the Labor Department, 
doomed as usual to frustration. There was never any doubt of 
how it would decide. Complaint dismissed! 


1965: A Flawless Case 
n June, 1965, when Local 1011 elected its own officers, Schon- 


feld ran for Local Chairman and for Council Delegate against 
the ruling pro-Rarback machine. With about 500 votes cast, 
Schonfeld was declared the loser by only thirty-five votes for 
Chairman and only eleven for Delegate. (He probably had won 
both posts; for as Judge Frankel indicated, elections were usual- 
ly stolen.) 
This time, when-the reformers complained to the Labor De- 
partment, their case seemed technically airtight. 
(continued on next page) 
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Schonfeld could prove that he had been allowed only an 


obsolete mailing list and he showed the Labor Department 1n- 
vestigators more than 70 envelopes which had been returned 
with useless addresses. (The hotshot investigator who wrote up 
the case toyed with the idea that Schonfeld had deliberately 
misaddressed his own envelopes.) These members never got any 
Schonfeld literature. Others, to whom mail was forwarded to 
new addresses, undobutedly received the literature after the 
election was over. The Rarback incumbents, however, used 
an up-to-date listen 1967, when Judge Frankel made the 
same list available to Schonfeld, only four envelopes were re- 
turned.) 

As usual, there was no effective identification at the polls. 
The Local Financial Secretary, a Rarback crony and a can- 
didate for reelection had personal possession of a group of 
membership books during the election. 

Any normal mind, not warped by bureaucratic ‘expertise’, 
would naturally conclude that in such a close election these 
violations could indeed have made a decisive difference in the 
outcome. But we are dealing with experts of a special kind, 
with the Department of Labor. 

With all this in mind, Benson returned to the Labor Depart- 
ment office where he met with Mr. Dooley and one of his as- 
sistants, a Mr. Nash. Benson had hardly finished outlining these 
facts when Nash darted into the discussion to insist that the 
case was baseless and that the Department couldn't accept a 
complaint. That was the mark of a true expert, a man who, 
in the face of a difficult situation, could come up with an in- 
stantaneous reply. 

Mr. Dooley, guarded and noncommittal and not offering any 
great expectations, opined that a complaint might be consid- 
ered. But why do you come to us, he asked, why don’t the 
painters come themselves? 

“You issued me this invitation,’ Benson replied, “and I 
thought it might help if I talked it over first.” 

Dooley repeated that if the painters made a formal com- 
plaint, the Department might look into it. He suggested, too, 
that he would be pleased if Benson didn’t rush into print and 
turn the whole thing into a publicity show. Respecting this 
request, UDA did not report the facts until some fifteen months 
later when a federal court suit had already made it public in- 
formation. 


” 


Don’t Do It Again 
But nothing did any good. Back at the old stand, proceeding 
in private at its leisure, the Labor Department threw out the 
complaint as usual, justifying its action this time in these pre- 
posterous words: 

“The investigation disclosed that a violation of Section 401 
of the Act occurred. However . . . it has been determined, after 
consultation with the Solicitor of Labor, that there is not prob- 
able cause to believe that the violation found in this case may 
have affected the election outcome. Accordingly, civil action 
under Section 402 (b) of the Act is not warranted, and the case 
has been closed. Nevertheless, the violation has been brought to 
the attention of your union officers so that appropriate steps can 
be taken to insure compliance with the Act in future elections.” 

It was a bizarre ruling. If violations in so close an election 
could not have “affected the outcome’? words are stripped of 
normal meaning. How was such a decision possible? We must 
remember that we are dealing with an administrative bureauc- 
racy dominated by inertia. There is no adequate explanation 
in law, logic, or justice. ‘These clerks know that they must reach 
predetermined conclusions. They simply reach into filing cabin- 
et and pick out the canned formula that has served them well in 
torpedoing the hopes of reformers, coast to coast. By trial and 
error, they had invented a politically expedient device for up- 
holding an entrenched officialdom against rank and file elec- 


tions challenge. Who can prove that if his democratic rights ha 
been fully protected he could have won an election? 

Until Local 1011 came along, the Department's formula ha 
proven good enough to make the record, get rid of nagging re 
formers, and please politically influential officials. Not bad fo 
a single device. Now by unthinking office routine, they were af 
plying the same formula where it was an absurdity. “hey gc 
away with it because they are an uncontrolled administratiy 
apparatus. When the formula proved inadequate, this time 
they didn’t improve their efforts to enforce the law. They simpl 
worked out a more elusive formula to close the loopholes. 

Obviously the election was so close that virtually any vic 
lation could have ‘affected the outcome’. Schonfeld sued 1 
federal court to overule Wirtz’ decision and to compel him t 
carry out his statutory obligation of protecting fair election. 
The Secretary of Labor would not voluntarily surrender h 
right to shirk his lawful responsibility. | 
| 

Professor Wirtz on Apathy : 

ot long ago, as Law Professor at Northwestern Universit; 

N wate Wirtz presumably devoted himself to the ideals d 
free intellectual inquiry. Now he defended the senseless arbj 
trary prerogatives of an administrative machine. In court, hi 
insisted that his decisions and the crotchets of his fellow now 
bureaucrats could not be appealed by human beings and wei} 
not subject to judicial review. 

When Secretary of Labor Wirtz completes his tour of publ 
service, during which he helps to destroy the internal deme 
cratic rights of unionists, Professor Wirtz may return to hs 
Universities and lecture on his experiences. Like the other} 
he will explain how the “apathy” of union rank and filers undef 
mines the spirit of democracy. Meanwhile, he helps to implar 
apathy by whitewashing fraudulent elections. 

Federal Judge Edward C. McLean rejected Wirtz’ positioy 
holding: 


H 
“There is nothing in the Act to indicate that the Secreta 
has ‘absolute discretion’ or that decision is ‘totally committed’ | 
his judgment. Assuming the plaintiff's allegations to be true, 
is hard to see how the Secretary could have concluded thy 
probable violations of the Act which prevented plaintiff a 
communicating with over 70 voters could not have affected tl 
outcome of elections which he lost by 35 and 11 votes respq 
tively. On the face of the complaint, the Secretary’s decisi 
seems arbitrary.” | 
(reference: Schonfeld v. Wirtz, Southern District NY 66-55% 


An important principle had been asserted; the Secretary 
rulings under Title IV were subject to judicial review. By 
there was still a long way to go in Local 1011. This 1965 el 
tion case now had to go back to court on the original issue: hé 
the violations in fact affected the election outcome? 

That's law business. All this legal maneuvering took tim 
The reformers had begun with a complaint about the 1965 el 
tion. Meanwhile, days and months leafed off the calend 
and Local 1011 faced its 1966 elections long before the 19} 
complaint had been resolved. 


1966: They Did It Again 

In 1966, Local 1011 elected a Trustee, the man who gual 
workers’ money against possible crooks. Remember that 1 
than one year before, the Labor Department had found ti 
local officials guilty of violating the law and had instructed th 
not to do it again “in future elections.” Here was 1966, wi 
its “future election” upon us. It proved conclusively that 
Labor Department’s “enforcement” is a farce. 

All the 1965 violations were repeated: the same obsole 
mailing lists, the same undelivered election material, the sai 
lack of photographs and signatures, the same members 
books floating in the hands of Rarback’s friends. In short, 
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AN URGENT APPEAL FOR FUNDS 


This is not the first time we are turning to our readers. 
Without your help for nine years, UDA could not have con- 
tinued. But only once before—and that was six years ago— 
have we run out of funds, completely and thoroughly. After 
this issue is published and mailed, we will not have one cent 
left, and we will owe money to our printer. (Mr. Printer, 
please do not be alarmed when you read this; UDA readers 
have always come through.) 


UDA is financially ruined by success. We have made a re- 
-markable impression with a small publication. Reformers 
have been encouraged to persist under tough conditions. In- 
tellectuals, reporters, research workers, and teachers have 
come to know a reality they never met in the library. No one 
interested in unions can easily shrug off the courageous men 


who put their jobs, their security and their lives on the line 
for a decent and democratic labor movement, men whose 
stories we have told during the last nine years. 

When union men learn of our efforts, they turn to us for 
help. We do what little we can with modest resources. Most 
of all, we tell their story, publish more issues, send more 
thousands of copies to members of unions which are involved 
in the struggle against corruption and for democracy. Some- 
times, our help shows the way to victory. 

But it leaves us financially bankrupt. Some day, perhaps, 
there may be substantial money somewhere to sustain the 
battle to democratize the labor movement. So far, however, 
we have not located such a source. Meanwhile it is important 
to continue. 

With the utmost urgency, this time, we appeal for help 
for contributions beyond the normal routine. 


s) 
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IMU Officials Tax Voteless Pensioners 

Experts have devised assorted methods of tapping welfare 
inds but seldom as bluntly as the NMU officials who have an- 
ounced a tax on pensioners of up to $100 a year. With some 
500 retired seamen on the rolls, it is estimated that half a mil- 
on dollars would go into the treasury each year, at least for a 
lort stay until it is disbursed for running expenses, presumably 
mplifying the problem of paying big salaries in a small union, 
icluding $80,000 each year for President Curran. 


Officials justify the tax as a necessary reimbursement of 
noney spent by the union to handle pension problems. ‘The 
nsion fund, however, already pays its own administrative 
dsts; but union officials claim there are additional burdens not 
overed by the fund itself. Perhaps. But how much? And why 
ot put the bite directly on the Fund trustees? By taxing de- 
nseless, voiceless, and voteless pensioners, NMU officials es- 
ape the burden of proving their case by a financial accounting. 
Pensioners themselves have no vote on this matter, or any 
her. The NMU reported that seamen voted 4,099—84 to ap- 
ove the tax, an astounding result. Referendums under Hitler, 
alin, and Franco were seldom more nearly unanimous. NMU 
ficials control the election conduct, and there were no watch- 
*s selected by pensioners to protect their interests. 


James Morrissey, NMU reform leader, charged that votes 
ere deliberately scheduled for port meetings during the Christ- 
as week when attendance is customarily at a minimum. He 
1id too, that it had been reported that there were no legal 
uorums at the meetings in the largest ports. 


lest Coast Paper Workers Again Vindicated 

The Association of Western Pulp and Paper Workers (Ind.) 
4s won new vindication of its position, this time by Oregon 
ircuit Judge Hieber, who rejected the attempt of United 
permakers President, Paul Phillips, to seize the assets of 
WPPW Local 166. These are excerpts from the Judge’s Opin- 
m (No. 60478): 

“The United Papermakers . 
rve these workers. 

“The International, UPP, through its officers acted in a fidu- 
ary capacity. President Phillips and his executives violated 
lis relationship. It is apparent that those at the top set forth on 
course contrary to the welfare of the locals on the west coast, 
evidenced by a secret meeting with the Pacific Coast Em- 
loyers Association and the international representatives as to 
‘ound rules, by arbitrarily ‘taking over’ after years of local 
ferendum, not to mention the method of balloting to accept 
yntract or strike, or the conduct of the 1960 convention. 

“On the national level the evidence establishes that Presi- 
ent Philiips and his aides sought perpetuation in office and did 


.. has no status in the area to 


so in a high-handed manner. It is no wonder that some 21,000 
employees of the industry on the west coast took up with 
AWPPW, which as noted is certified by NLRB.” 


St. Louis Machinists Want New McDonnell Union 


In June, 1967, the U. S. Labor Department upheld a trustee. 
ship imposed by the International Association of Machinists 
over Lodge 837 at the McDonnell Douglas Company in St. 
Louis. (See UDA No. 26). The Lodge had elected an insurgent 
slate of local officers headed by Bruce McArthy for President, 
and the IAM found that intolerable. McArthy is the leader of 
a reform movement that sought democratic rights and control 
of their own collective bargaining apparatus by the 22,000 plant 
employees. 

After a two-year battle inside the IAM, the reform leaders 
were driven by the trusteeship and other assaults on their demo- 
cratic rights to form their own independent local union outside 
the IAM. They are now campaigning to win collective bargain- 
ing rights away from the IAM. 


“We first tried to have Local 837 be an independent local 
and run its own affairs [inside the IAM],” a circular told the 
membership, “but the International union didn’t like this be- 
cause they are allergic to Democratic Procedures. So there was 
only one avenue left, get out of the IAM and form an Inde- 
pendent Local Union. This is what we are attempting to do.” 


In the course of the fight, McArthy and other rank and file 
leaders were expelled from the IAM and fired from their jobs. 
In mid-June, 4,000 workers attended a rally to protest the firings 
and voted to strike. ‘he stoppage was called off when the com- 
pany got an anti-strike injunction. 

In April, 1967, McArthy filed a petition signed by 10,024 
workers calling for an NLRB union shop decertification elec- 
tion but the petition was withdrawn just before the voting. 
McArthy explained that it would require a majority of all em- 
ployees, not mere a majority of the votes cast, to take away the 
IAM’s union shop rights. This would be very difficult, especi- 
ally since the company had refused to allow voting on the plant 
premises, making it a big job to bring workers to the polls. And, 
according to their counsel, if the reformers failed to win that 
election, under those odds, they would be barred from having 
any Representation Election in 1968. A majority of votes cast 
in such election would be enough to defeat the IAM. 


The new union tentatively calls itself the Technical Em- 
ployees of Aerospace Manufacturers (TEAM). Its leaders have 
decided to concentrate on a collective bargaining contest for 
late 1968. They have already collected almost 4,000 signatures 
on a petition for an election and expect to have at least 7,000 
by August . 


le Se ee ee ee 
Tarantino Leads Reform Fight in NJ Operating Engineers Local 82: 
piss ane Ee 


Domenic Tarantino operates loaders, hoists and cranes on 
construction projects in New Jersey and is still a member in 
good standing of Local 825, International Union of Operating 
Engineers. But he is up on charges in this 8,000-member local, 
and the officials would like to get rid of him. 

His crime? When he was denied work, he complained to the 
National Labor Relations Board against blacklisting. Now he is 
charged with failing to exhaust his internal “remedies.” 

The Local’s by laws makes the following a serious offense: 
“Revealing the business of this Local Union to a non-mem- 
ber.” It is therefore obvious that none of this information could 
have emanated from Mr. Tarantino himself but was indirectly 
supplied by knowledgeable union members in other cities. 

Understandably, the International Union of Operating 
Engineers prefers to keep its affairs an “internal” secret. At the 
McClellan hearings, its officialdom was revealed to be one of 
the most corrupt and racket-ridden in the United States, a posi- 
tion of prominence not easily achieved. ‘The scandal was so ex- 
treme that the AFL-CIO placed the entire international union 
under a special trusteeship. When that trusteeship was removed, 
there was no apparent alteration in the union’s mode of opera- 
tion. 

The internal “remedies” upon which Tarantino is depend- 
ent are typical of a union which is busy curbing internal de- 
mocracy. Expulsions, suspect elections, or questionable financial 
practices are widely reported: Local 12, Los Angeles; Local 3, 
Stockton; Local 138, Nassau County; Local 324, Michigan; 
Local 18, Ohio; Local 9, Colorado. The Labor Department had 
to go to court to look into the financial records of Local 57, 
Rhode Island. 

Tarantino’s difficulties arose when he helped organize an 
opposition group to challenge the ruling machine in 1963. His 
associates formed their Committee for the Election of Business 
Agents. ‘They charged that favoritism and discrimination gov- 
erned the distribution of work at the union’s hiring hall; that 
the contract was not enforced; that job conditions were not pro- 


D of L: concluded 

same election fraud. This time, after all that, William Papson, 
the reform candidate, was declared the loser by only twenty- 
eight votes! 

The Labor Department had a problem. The offenses it found 
in 1965 were repeated in 1966 despite its warning. Judge 
Mcl.ean had just ruled against them. Perhaps this time, this 
one little time, it would enforce the law against election fraud. 

Not at all. True to itself, the Labor Department assigned its 
experts to figure out how to shuck the whole thing off. They had 
gotten into difficulties in 1965 by finding violations which had 
“not affected the outcome.” The solution was obvious. This 
time they simply decided not to find any violations. The facts 
were the same; but they simply invented a new formula for 
ignoring them. This was the Department’s new-model reply to 
the complaint against the 1966 election. 

“... an investigation was conducted by this office. The re- 
sults of this investigation were presented to the Solicitor of 
Labor, and it has been determined that this case is not suitable 
for litigation under Section 402 of the Act; therefore this case 
has been closed.” 

But weren't there violations? How does this square with 
1965? What? Why? How? When? No reply. The grubby painter 
seeks an explanation in vain. The Secretary of Labor speaks 
with respect only to Senators and George Meany. 

In June 1967, it all became happily moot when Frank Schon- 
feld was elected Local 1011 Chairman by 194-188, a tally an- 


tected, all common complaints in many building trades. Ope 
ating Engineers in New Jersey earn an average of $6,000-$7,01 
and every day’s work is important in holding up the level 
annual income. The insurgents campaigned to elect new Bu 
ness Agents who would enforce the contract and run the hiri 
hall without discrimination. 4 

Tarantino ran for convention delegate on the oppositic 
slate early in 1964. The aftermath was predictable. He soon d 
covered that he couldn’t get work through the union hiring he 
which, by contract, controlled all the jobs. In October, 1964, ] 
filed his first NLRB complaint charging job discriminatio 
Then began a curious on-again, off-again blacklisting gam 
When local officials learned of the complaint, they let Tara 
tino go to work for a while. But soon the blacklist was back - 
force, and he went jobless. A new complaint; then more wor 
more blacklisting, more complaints. 

In 1965, he ran for Local Treasurer. (The official tally 1 
ported that he lost 5-1 but who knows?) More blacklisting, mo 
complaints. That seesawing job discrimination continues 
to today. The charges in the local seem obviously designed 
drive him out or starve him into submission. 

In 1967, the arguments of Tarantino and his friends we: 
publicly reinforced by a major scandal in the construction | 
oil and natural gas pipelines in New Jersey. Peter W. Webe 
President-Business Manager, has dominated Local 825 sin) 
1953. On August 19, 1967, Weber was indicted in federal cou 
on charges of extortion and conspiracy, accused of receivi 
payments of one million dollars in a racket that allegedly cow 
pelled the award of huge contracts to favored construction cou 
panies in return for “labor peace.” 

At this juncture, Business Manager Weber, under indi¢ 
ment for corruption, remains in good standing in the labt 
movement available to add his name to worthy causes. Broth} 
Tarantino, battling for decent trade unionism, has to fight ¢ 
expulsion while he struggles for a day’s work. Question: wi} 
one represents the AFL-CIO? 


nounced by the Rarback officials still in control. This ti 
Schonfeld was not permitted the use of any mailing list, n 
even an obsolete one. All the other violations were as befow 
The real balance of forces in the Local was accurately 
vealed for the first time in August when an election was h 
under impartial control by order of Judge Frankel. In this fir 
dependable tally, Schonfeld won 268-123. The Labor Depa 
ment has failed in the New York Painters union. Perhaps 
has a future somewhere in Mississippi where its “experti 
could guide the State’s election officials in difficult times ahez 


[ Secretary of Labor Wirtz and his underlings had conspir 
with crooked union officials and employers to steal pub 
money, there would be such an outraged protest that Life wou 
rush into print as soon as it completed its account of Ja 
Marcus’ collaboration with racketeers. A Congressional Co 
mittee would speed to the scene just as swiftly as Congressm 
Jack Brooks’ Operations Subcommittee hastened to inve 
gate the cheating of the federal government by crooked painti 
contractors in Washington. 

But the Labor Department is not stealing money. It simy 
collaborates to rob workers of democratic rights. And t 
arouses little interest and even less protest. Police officials, 
sponsible for enforcing the law, are at least removed fr 
office if they are caught protecting racketeers. The Labor Dep 
ment, legally responsible for defending fair union electio 
has been caught protecting fraudulent elections. What now: 


Union Democracy in Action 


On April 19, District Judge Motley upheld the U.S. Labor 
Department in its suit against the 1966 NMU national elections 
and ordered a new vote under Department control. 


In 1966, the Curran regime faced substantial opposition. 
There was no centralized movement, no formal opposition 
slate. But opposition was spontaneous and widespread. Joseph 
Padilla, oppositionist, was allocated 6,133 out of 18,000 votes 
presumably cast for Vice President. Gaston Firmin Guyon was 
allocated 4,569 votes of the 15,975 said to have been cast for 
New York Port Agent. 

During the campaign, and in its aftermath, James Morrissey 
emerged as an effective and recognized contender for new 
union leadership. He was credited with 5,875 votes of the 17,080 
etal reportedly cast for Secretary ‘Treasurer, second highest 
office. All these are merely official NMU figures which would 
mever exaggerate the degree of support for insurgents. Morris- 
sey and others who had been declared defeated, including Rich- 
ard Haake, who had been ruled off the ballot for President, pro- 
tested the election and complained to the Labor Department 
charging: 1. that election procedures did not assure a fair and 
honest count of ballots actually cast, 2. that patrolmen had not 
been elected as required by law but appointed by the Admin- 
istration, 3. that qualifications for running for office were illegal- 
ly restrictive. With Haake off the ballot, Curran had no rival 
and was reelected without any opposition. 


| Other insurgent candidates for Port Agent positions were 
listed with about 25% - 30% of the total vote: Harry Alexander 


aw G) 
in New Orleans; Richard Flanagan in Port Arthur; Thomas 


Monaghaa in Chicago; Amelda Perry in Pittsburgh. 
Under the law as currently interpreted by the U.S. Supreme 
ourt, only the Labor Department could file suit to upset the 
slection. The reformers were barred from direct access to the 
courts ana were forced to rely upon the Secretary of Labor. ‘The 
Labor Department brushed aside the reformers’ charges of out- 
‘ight election fraud, and Judge Motley was therefore prevented 
‘rom considering them, a notable weakness in this case. The 
Labor Department’s suit was restricted essentially to charges 
that the appointment of patrolmen was illegal and that nomin- 


i 


At the time of the 1966 election, only 401 of the NMU’s 
(7,500 members were qualified to run for national office. By 
the time of the trial before Judge Motley, there were only 335 
eft. The others had died or retired. That rate of attritic:: still 
lid not provide total security against democracy for the Curran 
lynasty. After the elections, leading oppositionists wer : thrown 
yut of the union. 

Someone tried to frame Jim Morrissey on a drug charge by 
mailing a packet of marijuana anonymously to his post box. 
ater, he was mercilessly beaten over the head with a metal 
dipe outside the union hall and almost killed. After he recovered 
rom multiple skull fractures and went back to sea, his union 
00k was confiscated on trumped-up charges that he had fallen 
sehind in dues. 

Gaston Guyon, candidate for New York Port Agent, was 
xpelled. He charged that he was beaten inside the union hall. 
Joseph Padilla, Vice Presidential candidate, charges that 
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U.S. JUDGE CONSTANCE BAKER MOTLEY 
VOIDS ILLEGAL 1966 NMU ELECTION 


ation requirements were unduly restrictive. On both main 
counts, Judge Motley upheld the Labor Department. 

For the first time the U.S. Labor Department will have 
public responsibility for the conduct of a major union election. 
Up to now, it has intervened only in lesser situations. It re- 
mains to be seen whether these government officials will afford 
union members ample rights to conduct a full-blown democratic 
election campaign. . 

In other instances, the Labor Department has been content 
with “equal” but undemocratic election procedures. The danger 
now is that members rights will be wiped out under the sign 
of “equal access.” Curran’s administration may be anxious 
to get this over fast before anyone can consider the issues. It 
has already had thirty years to present its case and another 
few months is not vital. But those few months are life and death 
to the insurgents. What is required now is not some hypocritical 
“equality” of lack of rights for both sides but a period of real 
democracy which positively affords all candidates the maximum 
right to campaign among the membership. With this in mind, 
we call attention to the following: 

1. Opposition candidates and their attorneys should have the 
right to participate in discussions of election rules. 

2. Any members who announce their candidacy should have the 
right to begin campaigning at the time of that announce- 
ment. There should be no stalling until the clicicls designate 
a last-minute campaign period. 

3. Regardless of what the ruling officialdom may decide to do, 
all candidates should have positive and free access to the official 
union press, to bulletin boards on ship, at the piers, and in 
the hiring halls. Not “equal’’ access but free access to demo- 
cratic campaigning. 

4. Unlimited right of all candidates to mail literature to the 
full union membership list as often as they desire. End the 
empty formality of permitting only one last minute mailing. 
Years of neglect cannot be overcome by one quick handbill. 

5. Complete control over the distribution and counting of bal- 
lots directly by the Labor Department or by some impartial 
agency acceptable to both sides. No reliance upon any agency 
which is acceptable only to the officialdom. 


U.S. Justice Department Sues to Reinstate NMU Insurgents 


he was blacklisted after testifying for the Government before 
Judge Motley. Irwin Truehaft who testified for Guyon at his 
inner union trial was fired from his job as crew steward on the 
Santa Rosa. Franklin Simpson reports that he was expelled 
after displaying an unusual interest in sensitive matters; he had 
attended trial sessions before Judge Motley simply as an ob- 
server. 

On April 23, then, U. S. District Attorney, Robert Mor- 
genthau, filed suit for the reinstatement of Morrissey, Guyon, 
and Simpson, a reversal of the Justice Department’s previous 
hands-off policy. With this suit, the federal government has 
taken the first important legal step in any significant union case, 
to the knowledge of this writer, to defend the democratic rights 
of unionists who have been victimized for seeking their statutory 
rights under the Landrum Griffin law. This step took place 
after the intervention of Senators Jacob Javits and Robert Ken- 
nedy who both sought an explanation of the government’s pre- 
vious inaction. 


SSS 


EXCERPTS FROM JUDGE MOTLEY OPINION 


deeeeereaee ne, se ren ee en eee 


W. Willard Wirtz v. NMU 
Southern District, N.Y.—66 Civ. 4519 


Crucial Amendments to the NMU 
Constitution 

Prior to enactment of the LMRDA in 1959, 
the NMU Constitution then in force con- 
tained the following relevant eligibility re- 
quirements for all offices: 


Any member who has been in good standing 
continuously for one year immediately pre- 
ceding the election . . . shall be eligible to 
hold voticescy. 


Following enactment of the LMRDA in 
1959, the Constitution was amended in 1960. 
The first pertinent amendment was a prior 
office holding requirement which was made 
a condition precedent to eligibility for each 
of the 8 national offices. 


The amendment provided: 

Any member who has been in good stand- 
ing continuously for one year immediately 
preceding the election . . . and has served at 
least one full term as a Branch Agent, Field 
Patrolman or Patrolman, shall be eligible 
to hold a National Office. . . 


In 1960, the Constitution was also amended 
to provide for a 4 year term for each office as 
opposed to the prior 2 year term. 


In 1965, NMU’s Constitution was once 
again amended. This was the Constitution in 
effect at the time of the controverted election 
of 1966... This time the Constitution was 
amended to change the one-year membership 
requirement for office. This amendment pro- 
vided that all candidates for office must have 
been “members in good standing continuous- 
ly for five years immediately preceding nom- 
ination.” 


MAKING IT HARDER TO RUN 


In addition, the Constitution was amended 
to provide that all candidates for office must 
“show proof of Group 1 shipping status or 
equivalent sailing time on NMU _ contract 
vessels for each of the five years preceding 
nomination, provided that time spent ashore 
by members holding office or engaged in offi- 
cial union business shall be considered as sail- 
ing time for the purpose of this section . . .” 


In 1966, in order to acquire Group 1 ship- 
ping status, one of the essential prerequisites 
was that one must have been employed as an 
unlicensed seaman for at least 200 days, in 
the aggregate, in the three-year period im- 
mediately preceding the date of application. 

In short, after enactment of the LMRDA in 
1959, NMU, by a series of amendments to its 
Constitution, accomplished two results rele- 
vant to this litigation: 1) it made more string- 
ent the requirements for nomination for of- 
fice; and 2) it significantly reduced the num- 
ber of elective office positions by making 
patrolman positions appointive. 


James Morrissey, who had been an NMU 
member for 24 years ran unsuccessfully for 
the office of national secretary-treasurer. His 
affidavit protesting the election raised the fol- 
lowing issue, reiterated by the Secretary: the 
requirements for nomination to union office 
are unreasonably restrictive in that they de- 


prived him and other union members in good 
standing of the right and opportunity to 
nominate other candidates for the various 
union offices. 


Numerous other issues were raised by Mr. 
Morrissey in his protest which are not here 
raised by the Secretary and consequently not 
involved in this action. 


[Nore: Morrissey complained not only that 
there were illegal requirements for running for 
office but that there was actual fraud in the 
conduct of the election. ‘The Labor Depart- 
ment evaded these charges, and so they were 
not heard before Judge Motley. Now that the 
Labor Department is itself responsible for 
running a new election, it remains to be seen 
whether it will guarantee the conditions for a 
democratic and honest election. HWB}] 


The Self-Nominating Procedures Violated 
Section 481 (e). 

The Secretary claims that NMU’s nominat- 
ing procedures constituted unreasonable re- 
strictions on the rights of members to nom- 
inate candidates and to stand for office. The 
restrictions are claimed to be unreasonable 
in that: 1) nominations could only be made in 
February; 2) 100 endorsements were necessary 
to run for national office; 3) endorsements had 
to be on official union forms; 4) candidates had 
to personally appear before a Port Verification 
Committee; 5) individuals could only nomin- 
ate themselves; and 6) nomination procedures 
were discriminatory in that those on the 
“Administration Slate’ were not required to 
personally fill out the forms and get the en- 
dorsements, whereas, every one who challenged 
the “Administration Slate’ was required to 
individually fill out forms and secure endorse- 
ments. 


[NoTE: Judge Motley rejected the first three 
of these complaints against the nominating 
procedures and upheld the last two in the 
portion of her opinion which follows. | 


DISCRIMINATION AGAINST DISSENTERS 
The evidence sustains the Secretary’s con- 
tention that antt-administration candidates 
had to procure nomination forms for them- 
selves and personally secure the necessary 
endorsements. No anti-administration member 
was allowed to secure official forms for anyone 
except himself and was not allowed to have 
anyone but himself secure signatures for his 
nomination. The “Administration Slate’ did 
not procuré its own nomination forms and 
other members secured the forms and solicited 
endorsements for them. This court holds these 
self nominating requirements violative of 29 
U.S.C. 481 (e) in that they denied members a 
resaonable opportunity to nominate and sup- 
port candidates of their own choosing. In ad- 
dition, these self-nominating requirements 
were discriminatorily enforced in that only 
those challenging the administration were re- 
quired to nominate themselves by personally 
securing the official forms and_ personally 
soliciting the required signatures. These self 
nominating provisions were particularly un- 
reasonable in a maritime union where, as 
Haake testified, potential candidates served 
upon ships having fewer NMU members than 


required to endorse a member for nationa| 
ofice. The equal right “to nominate [is] in 
fringed where onerous burdens drastically 
limit the candidates available for nomin. 
ation.” 


The Prior Office Holding Requirement Vio. 
lates Section 481 (e) 


The Secretary contends that the five year 
membership and the prior office holding re. 
quirements violate the LMRDA. The five year 
membership requirement applies to all offices. 
The prior office holding requirement applies, 
in addition, to the 8 national offices. 


The evidence shows that NMU’s member. 
ship in 1966 was approvimately 47,500. On 
September 12, 1966, the NMU had approxtr 
mately 27,328 members who had joined prior 
to January 1, 1961, and approximately 20,264 
members who had joined after January 1 
1961. Thus, the five-year membership require 
ment, alone, made about 40% of the wnior: 
members ineligible for nomination to any 


office. 
NMU HAS HARSHEST RULES : 


Department of Labor studies of 73 nationa: 
unions, representing 89% of organized labor 
show: 1) only one other union requires & 
years of membership to run for an office below 
the national office level; 2) only one othe} 
union requires more than 3 years membershay 
to run for a lower echelon office; and 3) 70%; 
of the union members studied are in unionj 
requiring one year or less to run for locas 
office. 


What evidence there is from the 49 deposi 
tions introduced into evidence by NMU show) 
that most of the present national union officer 
were members of their respective unions fo} 
many years before they were elected to natior} 
al office. NMU’s five year membership requird 
ment thus appears to have some basis in expe} 
ience in the trade union movement. Althoug! 
this fact does not alter the more significar 
fact that only NMU and one other uniom 
the lithographers, require 5 years membershii 
by their constitutions as a condition of loc: 
office. 


The NMU had, in 1966, 13 elected branci 
agents and 13 elected field patrolmen. Thes 
were all the elected lower echelon officers ii 
a 47,500 man union. Although opinion hi 
been expressed to the contrary, this court do: 
not believe that the five year membership rij 
quirement, standing alone, is, in the circu 
stances of this case, unreasonable. This unio: 
has a relatively small number of lower lev 
officers. NMU has no locals. It, therefore, h: 
a right to require that the few sub-nationi 
office positions be held by long time member 
The union members overwhelmingly, at tl! 
1966 convention, following the April-Mz 
1966 election, supported the five year mer 
bership requirement for these lesser offices. “ 
deciding the issue of reasonableness we m 
keep in mind the fact that the Act did n¢ 
purport to take away from labor unions tl 
governance of their own internal affairs a 
hand that governance over either to the cour 
or to the Secretary of Labor.” Under the ci 
cumstances of this case, the court finds a 


holds the five year membership requirement 
reasonable. 

Candidates for office were required, ad- 
itionally, to have Group 1 shipping status 
for each of the fie years preceding nomina- 
tion. This second requirement meant that one 
who had been a member for 10 years, never- 
theless, would have been ineligible for office if 
he failed to meet the Group 1 shipping status 
requirement. There is no evidence in the rec- 
ord to show the number of members who had 
Group | shipping status or equivalent sailing 
ime on NMU contract vessels for each of the 
five years preceding the 1966 nominations. 
And there is no evidence that any member 
seeking office was disqualified for failure to 
eet the Group | shipping status requirement. 
This requirement is also a prerequisite to 
membership in NMU. The requirement guar- 
antees that one who becomes a member of 
‘MU and one who seeks office therein is a 
person who earns his livelihood in the mari- 
time industry or has a substantial attachment 
to that industry. This court, therefore, finds 
and holds that the Group 1 shipping status 
requirement, per se, is not an unreasonable 
precondition to elective office. 


A different and more complex question is 
faced with regard to the union’s requirements 
for the 8 national offices. In order to qualify to 
run for a national office in NMU, a member, 
in addition to meeting the five year member- 
ship and the Group 1 status requirements, 
must have previously served one full term, 
four years, in such national office or as a 
branch agent, field patrolman or patrolman. 
Although patrolmen are appointed at will, 
four years service as a patrolman meets the 
orior office holding requirement. The Group 
I status requirement is significant here because 
n order to have Group | status in each of the 
ive years preceding nomination, one must 
qave had in the beginning of that five year 
deriod at least 200 days of sailing time which, 
inder optimum circumstances, could have 
deen achieved in one year. Thus, it took a 
inimum of ten years in the industry before 
mne could qualify to become a national officer 
mn the NMU in 1966. 


ESS THAN 1% CAN RUN! 

Of the union’s approximately 47,500 mem- 
ers, only about 335 or less than 1% of the 
nembers met the prior office holding require- 
nent in 1966. (401 actually met the require- 
ent but at least 66 of these were dead or 
etired at time of trial). The prior office hold- 
ng requirement, therefore, so drastically re- 
luced the number of potential candidates for 
he 8 national offices in 1966 that the court 
inds and concludes that, in the absence of 
ome significant overriding union policy con- 
ideration for the requirement, tt 1s, prima 
acie, an unreasonable restriction on the right 
»f members in good standing, who meet the 
ther requirements, to become candidates for 
tational office. 


| In the NMU, a fraction of 1% of the mem- 
ers were eligible to be elected to 8 national 
ices. The other 47,500, to attain eligibility, 
nust either get elected to one of the 13 port 
went or 13 field patrolmen posts, open once 
very four years, or get themselves appointed 
yy the president to one of the 73 positions of 
vatrolman. If one is fortunate enough to be 
ppointed a patrolman, one must also have 


the good fortune to remain in that position 
for four years. 


In 1960, following enactment of the 
LMRDA, the prior office holding requirement 
was added to the NMU Constitution. At the 
1962 election, there was no opposition to can- 
didates for national office. In 1966, only 2 
national office candidates were opposed. How- 
ever, prior to the institution of the prior office 
holding requirement in 1956, for example, 
there were contests for all 8 national offices; in 
1958, for 7 of 8 national offices, and in 1960, 
for 6 of 8 national offices. 

As previously noied, it now takes a mini- 
mum of 10 years to become eligible for nation- 
al office. No other union studied, except pos- 
sibly the International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union, required so much time for its 
members to qualify for national office. The 
ILGWU requires that one seeking the office of 
president must have held office in at least five 
of the preceding ten years. Of the unions stud- 
ied by the Department of Labor, 72 with 61% 
of the membership, required 3 years or less 
membership in the union to run for national 
office. ‘The depositions submitted by NMU 
show that many unions have elected, as nation- 
al officers, members with less than 9 years mem- 
bership. 

NMU attempted to justify the long period 
of gestation for national office on the ground 
that the management and operation of nation- 
al union affairs today are far more complex 
and involve the management of millions of 
dollars in union welfare and pension funds, 
as opposed to thirty years ago when this union 
was in its formative years. But NMU answers 
its Own argument by pointing with pride to 
its widespread organization of the industry 
and the fact that the major gains which the 
union sought thirty years ago have been won. 
Consequently, today, the problem is largely 
routine contract enforcement and manage- 
ment of the union’s welfare and _ pension 
funds, all of which are managed by a joint 
labor-industry board. The NMU’s officers are 
also assisted in the management of union 
property holdings and other union affairs by 
a staff of 300-400, including professional em- 
ployees. 


UNION OFFICERS HIRE EXPERTS 


The national officers do not, themselves, 
operate the vast NMU empire. To assist the 
national officers, the NMU maintains a staff of 
lawyers, economists, pension administrators, 
other staff experts in Washington, doctors, and 
supervisory staffs of union-owned buildings 
and real estate. The national officers carry out 
the policies determined by the national con- 
ventions and the national council. 

The court is convinced that there is no sig- 
nificant overriding union policy consideration 
which justifies the prior office holding require- 
ment in this case. Some period during which 
experience in union affairs is acquired may be 
imposed, but the prior office holding require- 
ment, especially when added to the other pre- 
requisites, has not been justified here. 

The prior office holding requirement must 
also be considered in the light of the purpose 
of the Congress in enacting the LMRDA. For- 
tunately, the legislative history of the Act is 
not lacking in pointed relevant statements of 
the abuses for which Congress intended a 
remedy. One excerpt will suffice: 


Like other American institutions some 


unions have become large and impersonal; 
they have acquired bureaucratic tendencies 
and characteristics; their members like other 
Americans have sometimes become apathetic 
in the exercise of their personal responsi- 
bility for the conduct of union affairs. In 
some few cases men who have risen to posi- 
tions of power and responsibility within 
unions have abused their power and neglect- 
ed their responsibilities. In some cases the 
structure and procedures necessary for trade 
unions while they were struggling for sur- 
vival are ill adapted to their new role and 
to changed conditions; they are not always 
conducive to efficient, honest, and demo- 
cratic practices. U.S. Code Congressional 
and Administrative News (1959) 


RETURN UNION TO MEMBERS 

By enactment of LMRDA in 1959, “Con- 
eress did seek to protect union members in 
their relationship to the union by adopting 
measures to insure the provision of democratic 
processes in the conduct of union affairs . . .” 
N.L.R.B. v. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., “The 
Act is a first major step in the regulation of 
the internal affairs of labor unions. It expands 
the national labor policy into the area of re- 
lations between the employees and the labor 
union. Previously national policy was confined 
to relationships between management and 
unions.” Cox, “Internal Affairs of Labor 
Unions Under the Labor Reform Act of 1959”. 
“The overriding purpose of the Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting and Disclosure Act was 
to insure to members of unions their right 
to self government and union democracy. The 
legislative history of the Act is replete with 
statements that its purpose was to return the 
control of unions to the rank and file mem- 
bers. It has been said that ‘the election of 
officers is the heart of union democracy’. Title 
IV of the Act deals specifically with the con- 
duct of union elections and is designed to 
guarantee to union members their freedom of 
choice in the selection of their officers.” Shert- 
dan v. United Brotherhood of Carpenters. It 
is clear that the prior office holding require- 
ment, in its actual operation and effects in 
this case, is repugnant to the purpose of 
Congress in enacting Title IV of the LMRDA. 


ABOLISH OLIGARCHICAL CLIQUES 
As the court so pointedly stated in Wirtz v. 
Local 153, Glass Bottle Blowing Ass'n. 


Reasonableness is not to be assessed in 
vacue, but in the light of the purposes which 
the Congress sought to achieve and the evils 
which it sought to eliminate. Union democ- 
racy, effective self-government, abolition of 
oligarchical cliques and self-serving union 
officers were in the forefront of Congression- 
al thinking. Section 401 itself seeks to open 
the path of eligibility to office to all union 
members in good standing, except where 
restrictions of reasonable character, and 
uniformly imposed, may be appropriate... . 
It must also be remembered that restrictions 
on eligibility also constitute a corresponding 
restriction on the right of choice by other 
members. 


Congress was keenly aware of the fact that 
mere guarantees of the right to vote and fair 
balloting procedures would not provide a 
sufficient remedy for all the abuses cited. 
There had to be a guarantee, incorporated 
into Title IV, that union officials would be 
“responsive to the desires of the men and 


women whom they represent.” U.S. Code 
Cong. and Adm. News (1959) They crux, of 
that guarantee is: “In any election required 
by this section which is to be held by secret 
ballot. . . every member in good standing 
shall be eligible to be a candidate and to 
hold office (subject . . . to reasonable qualifica- 
tions uniformly imposed)”. 

It would be stretching credibility beyond 
its capacity for endurance to suggest that Con- 
gress intended the courts to sanction an a- 
mendment to a union constitution, adopted 
after enactment of the LMRDA, the effect of 
which was to reduce to a fraction of 1% the 
number of union members who could even 
qualify to challenge long time office holders. 

In light of the foregoing considerations, 
this court holds that, in the circumstances of 
this case, the prior office holding requirement 
is unreasonable on four grounds: 1) it unduly 
restricts the number of union members eligible 
for the 8 national office positions; 2) when 
combined with the 5 year membership and 
group | shipping status requirements, it un- 
justifiably lengthens the number of years 
which must elapse before a seaman can qualify 
for national office; 3) the requirement does 
not result in candidates securing the experi- 
ence and training necessary for one of the top 
positions; and 4) the requirement frustrates 
the Congressional purpose underlying enact- 
ment of Section 481 (e). 


HAAKE’S 23 YEARS NOT ENOUGH 


We have previously pointed out that this 
complaint was properly raised by union mem- 
bers who exhausted their union remedies. 
Haake tried to run for office of president and 
was not allowed to do so because, although he 
had been a member for 23 years, he had not 
previously held office. For the same reason, 
Eylders, although he was a member for more 
than 5 years, was not allowed to run for na- 


tional representative. Thus, the prior office 
holding requirement, a violation of Section 
481 (e), kept two prospective candidates from 
the ballot. Under these circumstances, this 
court finds there is a reasonable probability 
that this violation may have affected the out- 
come of the election. 


PATROLMEN 

We now turn to the office of patrolman. It 
is undisputed that patrolmen have not been 
elected since 1962. But the union argues 
strenuously that patrolmen are not officers as 
defined by 29 U.S.C. 402 and are not required 
to be elected. 

Section 402 (n) defines, for the purposes 
of Section 481, “officer” to mean: 

Any constitutional officer, any person auth- 

orized to perform the functions of the 

president, vice president, secretary, treas- 
urer, or other executive function of a labor 
organization, and any member of its execu- 
tive board or similar governing body. 

(Emphasis Added). 

This court holds that, under this definition, 
patrolmen are officers and required to be 
elected at least once every five years. 

First, patrolmen are “‘constitutional officers” 
in that they are labeled officers by the NMU 
Constitution, 1965, (Art. 11, Sec. 2) and their 
duties as “officers” are defined in the Consti- 
tution (Art. 13, Sec. 6). 

Second, patrolmen acted as officers. It is 
undisputed that officials in charge of ports 
(agents if the port had the status of a branch, 
otherwise field patrolmen) were officers re- 
quired to be elected. Appointed patrolmen 
were in charge of four ports, Greenville, 
Memphis, Joliet and Paducah. As officials in 
charge of these ports, these patrolmen did the 
work of officers in charge ot these ports. 

Third, until October 1966, patrolmen who 
were the officials in charge of ports sat on the 


NMU’s governing body, the national counc 
(Constitution, 1965, Art. 5, Sec. 3). The 
were three patrolmen in charge of four por 
in 1966, i.e. Greenville, Joliet, Memphis, ar 
Paducah. It was not until after the 1966 ele 
tions, i.e. October 1966, that the NMU Co 
stitution was amended to eliminate appointe 
patrolmen in charge of ports from the n 
tional council. (Constitution, 1966, Art. 
Secamo): 

Finally, patrolmen are treated by the NM 
as officers. As discussed, supra, one qualific 
tion for national office in the NMU is or 
prior full term as national officer, branc 
agent, field patrolman or patrolman (Co1 
stitution, 1965, Art. 9, Sec. 2). Althoug 
patrolmen were appointed, service as 
ptarolman for four years fulfilled this requir 
ment in the 1966 elections. 

Consequently, at the time of the 1966 ele 
tion, patrolmen were officers within the mea 
ing of 29 U.S.C. 402 (n) and 481 (a). Th 
court further holds that the NMU, by relie 
ing the appointed patrolmen of their pos 
tion on the national council, did not insula 
them from the mandate of 29 U.S.C. 481 ( 
and that patrolmen are still officers require 
to be elected. 

Since patrolmen were not elected, an 
were required to be elected by 481 (a), th 
court finds that failure to elect patrolmen wz 
a violation of 481 (a). This court directs th 
Secretary to conduct a new election, for aj 
officers, including patrolmen. 29 U.S.C. 49 
(c) (1). 
CONSTANCE BAKER MOTLE” 

U2S) Def: 


Dated: New York, New York 
April 19, 1968 
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Help Us Tell the NMU Story 


With the sudden turn in the NMU situation, UDA readers 
are once again called upon to help bring an important story of 
democracy in action to unionists. 

Seamen will have the opportunity of choosing officers of an 
international union in an election where democratic rights and 
an honest count will, it is hoped, be protected by the United 


SAM GOMPERS: “NO PLACE FOR TYRANTS” 

In his lively personal newsletter of August 31, Henry 
Mayer tells us that Samuel Gompers said the following in 
1888: . 


“There are people in the labor movement who seem to 
believe that success can only come by entrusting great, yes 
absolute power in the hands of an individual or an execu- 
tive officer. I warn you against a calamity none greater 
than that which can occur to the labor movement. Autoc- 
racy is as dangerous in our movement as in a state. Mis- 
takes may be made by the masses but they learn to do 
better by reason of their mistakes. The individual, on the 
contrary, when having absolute power, rarely makes mis- 
takes, rather commits crime. The man who would arro- 
gate to himself in the labor movement absolute and auto- 
cratic power would be a tyrant under other circumstances, 
and has no place in the labor movement.” 


SS 


States government. Rank and file reformers and dissenters hav 
a staggering job to reach the 47,500 NMU members. A sing] 
mailing to all voters would cost about $5,000. A sustained ele 
tion campaign that repeatedly reaches the majority is far beyon 
their present means. But they have already done astonishit 
things with small resources; and, if their democracy is fully pr 
tected, they can change their union. This, they alone can di 
UDA cannot do it for them. 

But UDA can bring their story to the labor movement, : 
more members in more unions, to more seamen in more ma\ 
time unions. Our little periodical will follow the NMU electic 
ie aa because of its implications for democracy in tl 
whole labor movement. You know how meager ar ; 
and how dependent we are upon our eee aaa 

This time again, to fulfill a real need, we appeal for yo} 
help. Won't you speed your contributions now, 
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N NATIONAL MARITIME UNION: 


JIM MORRISSEY CHALLENGES 
‘CURRAN—PERRY MACHINE” 


Something was in the air in early 1966. In ports all over the 
ountry, members of the National Maritime Union decided to 
un for office in the union’s national elections against the ruling 
Jurran administration. There was no breanized opposition, 
nly the impromptu decisions of scattered Puddle without 
connection with one another. It was a spontaneous movement 
ipparently destined to make its short squawk of protest and 
hen, like many such movements in many unions, disappear. 

But after more than two years, the protest movement has not 
vanished; on the contrary, it is being transformed into an ef- 
€ctive opposition posing a formidable challenge to the Curran 
sroup, which is now running scared. The reformers’ call to 
‘Return the union to the membership” evokes deep response 
rom seamen who are obviously attracted by demands for demo- 
ratization, for curbs on officials’ powers and perquisites, and 
or a militant drive to raise wage levels. 

Joe Curran himself has held office for thirty years, his name 
aow chiseled into the stone face of the union’s hiring hall 


ake their toll. How deeply his name is etched into the hearts 
»f seamen remains to be seen, for no one was permitted to run 
ngainst him in 1966. In any case he is now 62 and like all 
nfiicials is expected to retire some day. The NMU reformers 
nsist that William Perry, his appointed assistant, actually runs 
he union and is the heir-apparent to the NMU throne. And 
erry, like all the What’s-’is-Names around Curran, is readily 
vulnerable to mortal challenge. The NMU opposition, calling 
or the defeat of what they characterize “the Curran- Perry 
nachine”’ actually threatens to unseat those in power. 

| The opposition is not yet consolidated into a well-organized 
aucus. That is exceptionally difficult in a national union with- 
ut locals, with a membership scattered over the world’s seas. 
he reformers do not have support from a single paid official; 
ut they have developed an able rank and file leadership headed 
yy James Morrissey who ran for National Secretary in 1966. 


where it can be erased only after the winds and rains of time 
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A CURIOUS STRIKE 


At 12:01 A.M., Saturday, June 29, Joe Curran called 
seamen out on strike. It was a curious business. 

A week before, no one had even a hint of what was 
coming, certainly not seamen; the NMU Pilot never sug- 
gested a thing. A leading employer spokesman said, “We 
did not know of the strike threat until we read about it 
in the Times.” He added, when Curran referred to pre- 
vious discussions with management, “I still have not been 
able to find out where or when they ae been held.” 

The strike began on Saturday when nothing much was 
doing anyhow. No pickets were posted, and longshoremen 
could go ahead with their work. “It looks like a normal 
Monday,” said a spokesman for the New York Waterfront 
Commission. 

Employers said the strike was illegal but it was settled 
easily on Monday at 5:30 P.M. July 1. Curran asked for, 
and got, a 5% wage raise for seamen and fifteen more 
vacation days. William Perry, Curran’s assistant, said 
that the union would present other issues—not yet listed 
—‘‘in due time.” 

“One thing that puzzles the industry’, reported the New 
York Times, ‘is the rationale of the union leadership in 
calling a strike without having sought arbitration under 
the contract.” 

The employers were so ready to yield that the strike 
would be unintelligible, except that the NMU officialdom 
is under enormous pressure to do something from the 
Committee for NMU Democracy. Here in Union Democ- 
racy in Action, we tell the story. 


ee ea 


What has transformed this random assortment of individual 
protesters into an opposition that threatens the security of a 
long-entrenched officialdom? The question is important for 
democracy not only in the NMU but in the whole labor move- 
ment. What are the factors and forces that can sustain the resur- 
rection of union democracy where it has been repressed for 
decades? 


(continued on next page) 


PRCGRAM OF COMMITTEE FOR NMU DEMOCRACY 


Three principles underlie the program of the Committee for 

VMU Democracy, linking democracy, working conditions, and 
_ thoroughgoing criticism of the Curran regime. 
Jim Morrissey, its leader, argues that the officialdom has 
indermined members’ rights and soared out of seamen’s 
ontrol, has neglected grievances and working conditions, and 
ias used the union’s power for their own selfish advantage. 


DEMOCRACY 

Under the slogan, “Return control of the union to the mem- 
ership,” the Committee calls for the restoration of normal 
lemocratic rights of free press, speech and assembly. It de- 
aands an od of “blacklisting’’ and expulsions. It wants a ref- 
rendum vote on key issues. It proposes that elections be super- 
ised by the American Arbitration Association. (The NMU has 
sed the Honest Ballot Association, but Morrissey’s supporters 
yere dissatisfied with it in the 1966 election.) 


THE OFFICIALDOM 


Morrissey proposes that all officers’ salaries be cut drastic- 
lly. (Curran gets $80,000 a year in salary plus expenses). He 


proposes that all officers be subject to recail and be elected for 
a two-year term, including patrolmen. (There are now about 
sixty-five appointed patrolmen. Federal Judge Motley has ord- 
ered the NMU to elect patrolmen in the coming government- 
supervised election). 

CONDITIONS 

On the East Coast, the reformers charge, wages have lagged 
substantially behind the West Coast where seamen are repre- 
sented by other unions. A skilled NMU seaman, says Morrissey, 
may earn as little as $14.00 a day. He calls for a drive to reach 
parity with the West Coast. 

Seamen need vested rights in their pension plan, he claims, 
pointing out that many seamen lose everything after many 
years at sea because they fall slightly short of meeting some 
technical requirement of a full pension. Any decent plan, he 
adds, should provide widow’s pensions. 

Most of all, reformers talk about the need for “dignity,” a 
demand that turns up whenever men feel that their union -is 
not representing them effectively on the job. Toward that end, 
the Committee calls for strict enforcement of contractual terms 
and effective individual grievance work. 


MORRISSEY CHALLENGE (continued) 


1. THE MEMBERS 

Academicians have convinced one another, by exchanging 
monographs, that the trouble with union democracy 1s the 
“apathy” of members. Each bolsters the other's preconceptions 
by restricting his researches to the carefully preserved official 
union records obligingly made available by cooperative union 
officials, conveniently located on file cards, and comfortably 
studied in libraries. Harvard University has parlayed this 
method into a series of bulging volumes financed, in part, by 
the same union officials who made the documentation avail- 
able. Occasionally, union members speak out and break through 
this public relations facade, proving that itis all false. Phis 1s 
happening now in the NMU. 

Once, when Murray Kempton criticized Curran in a Post 
column, resolutions denouncing him were cabled from ships 
the world over. It was impressive testimony to the efficiency of 
an obedient machine; but it must not be mistaken for member- 
ship enthusiasm. In the 1966 elections, the latent hostility of 
seamen for their officials burst forth when 25%-30% were re- 
corded as voting for opposition candidates. 

When Morrissey distributed the first issues of his tabloid, 
The Call for NMU Democracy, in August 1966, scores of ap- 
preciative letters came from individual seamen and_ ships’ 
committees, poorly typed or scrawled in pencil on notebook 
paper, usually accompanied by small cash contributions. Guyon 
did not issue a single piece of campaign literature, not a card, 
not a handbill, not a scrap. Yet, by official count, he got 4,569 
votes (the declared winner got 11,406). Padilla distributed only 
one handbill. He was credited with 6,133 votes for one of the 
three Vice Presidencies. The pro-Curran winner got 11,498. 

It is impossible to know who now has the support of the 
majority until there is a democratic election and an honest 
count of legal ballots under impartial control. But obviously 
there is already rank and file support enough to encourage and 
sustain any serious, responsible opposition. 


2. REFORM LEADERS 

Someone must speak out when others are fearful; that is the 
indispensable beginning. There have always been such men 
in the NMU; and now there are the men who have associated 
themselves with Morrissey in the Committee for NMU Democ- 
racy. ‘They are courageous and energetic and are not easily 
intimidated. When Morrissey was reportedly defeated in the 
1966 election, he campaigned for his program in preparation for 
the union’s national convention. A few weeks before it opened, 
he was almost killed by thugs who fractured his skull. The fight 
continued, literally from the hospital bed. 

In January, 1962, UDA reported: “In the NMU, a tiny group 
of unsophisticated union men recently published a little mimeo- 
graphed paper, The Lookout, as a rank and file voice, without 
apparent effect.” Its editor was Ralph Ibrahim who kept up a 
drumfire of criticism over the years. Now, we can modify our 
report. As the 1966 election results showed, apparently he did 
have an effect. Ibrahim’s group had gone to the Labor Depart- 
ment with an election complaint, but they had to give up when 
the Secretary of Labor, Arthur Goldberg, torpedoed their hopes. 
{brahim himself recalls being assaulted at least thirteen times 
over the years. Instead of quitting, he is now back in action with 
Morrissey. Joseph Padilla, who ran for Vice President, now gets 
the royal runaround whenever he tries to ship out of the hiring 
hall. His picture, with Morrissey’s, was posted in company secur- 
ity shacks in the whole Port ofNewYork area to warn guards to 
keep both men off ships and piers. 

Gaston Guyon, who ran for New York Port Agent in 1966, 
reports that he was threatened and beaten in the NMU hall. His 
charges have led to a Federal Grand Jury criminal investigation 
which is currently under way. Meanwhile, he has been expelled 
from the NMU on obviously trumped-up charges. 


3. THE GOVERNMENT 
Union democracy and fair elections are written into federa 
law but not effectively enforced. Government agencies norm 
ally turn their backs while reformers are suppressed. In lat 
1966, however, the Labor Department sued in Federal Cour 
to upset the NMU elections. Since then, government interver 
tion has been crucial in defending democracy in the NMU, 

The Labor Department. When Secretary of Labor Witt 
challenged the 1966 NMU elections, he reversed the position o 
his predecessor, Arthur Goldberg who was an almost unwave! 
ing apologist for the top AFL-CIO officialdom. 

In 1960, just after the Landrum-Griffin Act took effect, Secre 
tary of Labor, James Mitchell, challenged an earlier NMI 
election, charging a lack of adequate safeguards to ensure | 
fair election. His action could have been the impetus for a re 
vival of NMU democracy. But Goldberg soon replaced Mitchel 
and quickly brushed the mess under the rug. When the NMI 
officialdom assured him that it would make some procedura 
adjustments in the future, Goldberg hastened to drop the sui 
and forget the whole thing, delivering a staggering blow t& 
members’ rights. The NMU rank and filers who had made th 
election complaint were demoralized; their group fell apart 
and it was four years before anyone else dared take up th 
cause again. 

This time, with Goldberg gone, the Labor Department seem 
ready to fulfill its responsibility in this case. It is not possibl 
to say, on the basis of this single experience, whether the ol: 
policy has been changed or only slightly bent. Whatever it i: 
the action of the Department here has given heart to ran) 
and file unionists. 
The Federal Court: Unless union members get a chance ul 
oust officials in an honest election in which their legal ballo 
are counted, more or less as they are cast, all the other right 
of democracy are a mummery. Federal Judge Constance Bak 
Motley upheld the Labor Department suit, voided the 19 
election, and ordered a rerun under Department control. (Se 
UDA No. 31). Without that decision, Morrissey and his frien 
would doubtless have given up hope of finding any legal metho} 
for changing their union officialdom. 


4. THE PRESS 
The story of the NMU reformers broke spectacularly int 


the daily press, projecting the opposition to seamen as a seriou 
national force. With that, Morrissey and his friends ceased to 
mere individual critics and began to emerge as an alternatiy 
union leadership available to replace the old machine. | 
It required two killings and three murder convictions | 
California and a long Grand Jury investigation followed t 
conspiracy convictions in New York to make the reform met 
ment in the Painters union national news. But the NMUej 
got good press coverage. The New York Times and the Heraj 
Tribune reported extensively on the 1966 election campaig} 
The New York Post reported the assault on Morrissey who wh 
interviewed over TV from his hospital bed. After the 1966 ele 
tion, the continuing internal battle was reported by a 
But more. The press is particularly important to the scatte 
membership of a seamen’s union who must learn the facts som 


Horne, in the Times, by Frank Porter in the Washington Po 
where. Dissenters and oppositionists are locked out of the of 


Richard Basoco in the Baltimore Sun, by the Wall Street Journ: 
by Martin Arundel in the North American Newspaper Allian¢ 
and others followed. 

All this was crucial because union reformers desperately ne: 
a press break, not because they have any special mania for fr 
publicity; but because their union officials must always be p 
licly accountable. If dissenters are persecuted in the dark 
night, few unionists will dare raise their heads. In the pub. 
spotlight, there is some protection. 


(continued on next pad 


| 
_ Joe Curran asserts that seamen would surely endorse his 
regime overwhelmingly in any election; but any long-en- 
trenched officialdom is likely to miscalculate, mistaking its own 
power over the membership for rank and file affection. 


| Curran’s self-assurance could be misplaced. A major piece 
of evidence, demonstrating that he is not quite attuned to 
membership opinion was his abortive attempt to whisk through 
a special “service fee’, a tax on pensioners. 


| Without notice or warning, all port meetings on December 
26 were instructed to vote on a proposal to tax the NMU’s 
8,000 pensioners up to $100 annually, presumably to cover ad- 
ministrative costs of their pension funds. It was a quick move, 
no trouble anticipated. On Christmas week attendance would 
de minimal, and without notice opposition could not mobilize. 
Pensioners themselves can’t vote and neither can they retal- 
ate. 

It was announced that the tax had been adopted 5,099-84. 
On January 4, National Secretary, Shannon J. Wall, asked all 
sensioners to sign cards authorizing the tax deductions from 
cheir pension checks to “insure that there will be no interrup- 
‘ion or delay in payment of your pension benefits.” They were 
reminded, too, that, “pension checks must be withheld until 
service fees are paid.” It was a neat and efficient method of add- 
ng half a million dollars to the union treasury each year. No 
aeed for a dues raise. No need for a secret ballot. 


At the same December 26 membership meeting, another pro- 
d0sal was offered to increase payments into the National officers 
own welfare program. Together, the two matching actions took 
money from pensioners and assigned money to top officials ful- 
illing the biblical prophecy, from him that hath not shall be 
caken away. Everything seemed to be going nicely; Curran was 
2 fine judge of membership opinion; no trouble makers were 
counting ballots. 


_ Then the unexpected happened. 

Jim Morrissey announced, “It’s a pure and outrageous kick- 
yack. I’m advising men on pensions not to pay it.” He noted 
hat the union was carrying an officers’ pension plan that, he 
aid, gave Curran severance pay of $225,000 and $430,000 in 
suaranteed pensions with payments, scaled down but substan- 
jal for other officials. 

The Labor Department was deluged with complaints. A 


CURRAN MISCALCULATES; PENSIONERS REBEL 


group of pensioners protested by letter to U.S. Senators. On 
January 24, sixty retired seamen picketed the union hall at 13 
St. and Seventh Avenue, distributing handbills entitled “No 
Taxation Without Representation.” It said, “We who have no 
voice and no vote .. . make our grievances known publicly.” 

Another pensioners group sued in State Court to illegalize 
the “service fee.” Meanwhile, the NMU Pilot, official union 
magazine, published admiring letters from pensioners who wrote 
that they were delighted to be taxed. But by February 20, the 
NMU office began to give in, announcing that it was “postpon- 
ing” collections; and in March the fee was abandoned. Still, 
the protesting pensioners persisted and won their lawsuit on 
March 29 when the judge ruled: 

“ . . . since respondents [NMU officials} do not admit that 
the service charges were legally invalid .. . and appear to recog- 
nize no barriers to reinstitute the challenged idea at a future 
time .. . it becomes necessary and proper to prevent this threat 
to petitioner and all others similarly situated by a judicial pro- 
nouncement declaring void such service fees . . .” 

In abandoning the fee, Curran announced that 1,500 pension- 
ers had authorized the deductions. That left 6,500 others, less 
tractable. The fee was no longer necessary, he explained, be- 
cause employers had agreed to pay 15c per man/day toward the 
cost of operating the hiring hall. It seemed like an unusually 
generous gesture, but Morrissey had quite a different version 
of who was paying the 15c when he wrote: 

“The Call has learned that this 15c doesn’t come out of the 
employers’ pockets at all, but comes out of the members’ pockets 
in the loss of their automation benefits. What Curran has done 
is to ‘reallocate’ OUR Automation Fund money that belongs to 
US under the collective bargaining agreement, to the operat- 
ing expenses of the hiring hall, so that the present hiring hall 
money can, in turn, be ‘reallocated’ to pay the new, increased 
expenses of the Officers’ Welfare Plan, and of the officers’ salar- 
ies. All this, not only without our approval, but without even 
allowing us to know what is going on!”’ 

If Morrissey, rank and file reform leader together with voice- 
less and voteless pensioners could repulse Curran on the serv- 
ice fee, perhaps they could defeat the whole machine in the 
coming elections. That must have become an obsessive night- 
mare to the officialdom as it mobilized to seal Morrissey off 
from the membership. 


MORRISSEY CHALLENGE (concluded) 


ial union paper and have no convenient way of reaching the 
nembers, most of whom are at sea. The names of the ruling 
fiicials are posted everywhere; but seamen seldom hear about 
he oppositionist critic. To become effective, a reform leader 
nust win a national reputation; only then can the rank and file 
ealize that alternative leadership is actually possible. When 
here is a press blackout, the ranks find it hard to discover new 
eaders. Before NMU members could decide whether Morrissey 
vas right or wrong, they had to know he existed. The regular 
ress brings vital information to unionists in any internal dispute. 


UMMARY 


Here, then, are some of the elements of a vital union democ- 
acy: an aroused membership, a rank and file leadership, re- 
ponsible government agencies fulfilling their duty, an enlight- 
ned judge, an alert press. The NMU reformers have been the 
are beneficiaries of this unusual combination of circumstances. 
t remains to be seen whether it is only temporary or a long- 
asting combination. 


‘““WRONGDOING” IN 1966 ELECTIONS? 

In “The Target Is You.” the NMU officialdom says this about 
Judge Motley’s opinion which voided the union’s election: 

“The court did NOT find any wrongdoing by NMU or by 
any official in the conduct of the elections. On the contrary, it 
found that the vote and the count, all supervised by the Honest 
Ballot Association, were conducted entirely in accordance with 
the NMU Constitution.” 

James Morrissey had charged that voting procedures were 
fraudulent, and this is all that Judge Motley actually said on 
this point. 

“Numerous other issues were raised by Mr. Morrissey in his 
protest [to the Labor Department] which are not here raised by 
the Secretary [of Labor] and consequently not involved in this 
action.” 

Judge Motley, therefore, issued no opinion on “wrong-doing’ 
one way or the other. She made no judgment on the election 
conduct except to rule against the failure to allow absentee 
voting. Questions of wrongdoing and fraud were simply not 
before her, because the Labor Department did not raise such 
issues in its suit. 


, 


“OUTSIDE INTERESTS’”’ 

In a special pamphlet, “The Target is You; NMU officials 
strain to discredit Judge Motley’s opinion and accuse their union 
critics of sinister motives. 

“The efforts of outside interests to get control of NMU have 
been going on a long, long time. Different groups, different tac- 
tics, different weapons but the same old objectives—to get their 
hooks into the NMU and make it serve outside interests instead 
of the membership.” 

Oddly enough, this statement accurately expresses Morrissey’s 
own sentiments. Morrissey, however, is convinced that inimical 
“interests” have already succeeded in controlling the NMU. In 
his view, Curran has surrounded himself with a small group 
of entrenched officials who dominate the day to day workings of 
the union, for their own advantage, leaving Curran aloof on a 
high pedestal. 

“The Curran-Perry machine parasites,” wrote the reformers 
Call for NMU Democracy on April 26, “ .. . consider the NMU 
a racket for their own enrichment . . . look upon the member- 
ship as so many lemons to be sucked dry and stomped upon 
after being used to satisfy their greed.” 

The NMU, says Morrissey, is no longer staffed by oldtimers 
who built the union and defended it from internal and extern- 
al enemies; it is run by a nouveau-ofhcialdom which helped oust 
all the others. The historical records shows, in fact, that the 
old NMU leadership was decimated by a series of purges. 

When Curran broke with the Communists in 1946, they still 
controlled a majority on the union’s national executive coun- 
cil. Two of the men who helped Curran break that control were 
Jack Lawrenson, Vice President; and David Drummond, New 
York Port Agent. Curran was not satisfied with driving Com- 
munists out of leadership; he insisted upon a constitutional 
amendment to deny them membership, even as rank and file 
unionists, and to outlaw the circulation of “slanderous” liter- 
ature. When Lawrenson and Drummond rejected these propos- 
als as undemocratic, Curran could not get the required two- 
thirds convention vote in 1949. Lawrenson had overwhelming 
support in New York where a membership meeting voted 3,000- 
10 against the Curran purge proposal. Without warning, Cur- 
ran removed Drummond as New York Port Agent, rounded up 
men to take over the New York hall by force, and finally drove 
his critics out of the union. That ended the Lawrenson-Drum- 
mond group. 

Curran was supported in the drive against Lawrenson and 
Drummond by Vice President Hulbert Warner and National 
Secretary Neal Hanley. Warner became administrator of the 
New York Port when Drummond was removed. But by 1953, 
Warner and Hanley were accusing Curran of ioleraling a Jim 
Crow spirit in the union leadership and of failing to act against 
racketeering. Curran drove them, too, out of union leadership. 

M. Hedley Stone, Treasurer, and Adrian Duffy, Vice President, 
were both oldtime loyal Curran men; but in 1954 they criti- 
cized his decision to comply with the Taft-Hartley law and open 
the union’s hiring hall to non-members. That was the end of 
them. Within a few years both Duffy and Stone were eliminated 
from leadership positions. They fought unsuccessfully at the 
National Council for a membership referendum on Curran’s pro- 
posal to open the books of the un‘on. 

Looking back, the present NMU officialdom is the end pro- 
duct of successive purges of the union’s old leadership, leaving 
Curran still on top but surrounded by new men. These men, 
Morrissey charges, are ‘“Curran-Perry machine puppets.” 
ee ee ee eee 


PLEASE! 

Your donations make it possible to print and distribute more 
than 10,000 copies of this issue. As is normal, UDA’s modest 
resources are now near depletion. Won't you help us keep going 

. . . . . ) 
by digging down again and contributing as much as you can. 


DEMOCRACY FOR MORRISSEY? 

If the Morrissey reformers were actually guaranteed dem- 
ocracy and access to the membership, they would have an excel. 
lent chance of winning a fair election. In 1966, Morrissey ran 
only a modest campaign; other opposition candidates ran none 
at all. They were all unknown insurgents. They charged that 
controls over the election process were neither effective nor 
impartial enough. And still they won 25%-30% of the votes. 
Now, after events of the last two years, they expect to win at 
least 50%. 

But will they get full democratic rights? That is not yet cer- 
tain. The U.S. Labor Department, assigned by Judge Motley 
to run an election, is inactive. Meanwhile, the Curran machine 
campaigns full steam ahead. Officials board ships and travel 
along to harangue the crews. Patrolmen meet incoming ships 
and arrange special enlightenment meetings. A slick-job pamph- 
let, “The Target is You!” printed at union expense, villifies 
the Morrissey group and denounces Motley’s opinion as a reac. 
tionary assault on the free labor movement. At every member- 
ship meeting, there’s the pamphlet on every chair. 

As Curran’s group take more liberties for itself, Morrissey 1: 
hemmed in. He and Guyon remain expelled and barred from 
all meetings. For a few daysafterMotley’s decision, they suc 
ceeded in boarding ships and were greeted warmly by the crews 
But soon, union-company “security” measures against democ’ 
racy were tightened. Now, when a big ship docks, a union patrol 
man watches at the gangplank. When Morrissey and supporter: 
show up, he runs for a company guard who puts the reformer: 
off the ship. / 

Morrissey has accused shipping companies of allowing unior| 
officials to travel at company expense and agitate against the in} 
surgents. The employers deny the charge. According to the New 
York Times however, the American Export Line, the Moore; 
McCormack Lines, and ‘‘some others” have asked the unioy 
to put “specialists” aboard to smooth out “special problems.’ 
Morrissey asks, “Specialists? In what?” 

In a letter to Secretary of Labor Wirtz, Morrissey complained 
that the incumbents were using union funds, in violation of thy 
law to campaign against the insurgents. He asked that r 
formers have equal rights to address membership meetings, t: 
post notices on bulletin boards, to visit members aboard ships 
and to discuss election issues in the Pilot. So far, no reply fron 
Wirtz. 


EXCERPT FROM JUDGE MOTLEY’S OPINION 

Of the union’s approximately 47,500 members, only about 35h 
or less than 1% of the members met the prior office holding rq 
quirement in 1966. (401 actually met the requirement but 
least 66 of these were dead or retired at time of trial). The pric 
ofhce holding requirement, therefore, so drastically reduced t 
number of potential candidates for the 8 national offices in 196} 
that the court finds and concludes that, in the absence of som) 
significant overriding union policy consideration for the require 
ment, it is, prima facie, an unreasonable restriction on the rig 
of members in good standing, who meet the other requirement 
to become candidates for national office. 
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NY REGION OF U.S. LABOR DEPARTMENT 
UNDERCUTS DEMOCRACY IN NAAU ELECTIONS 


It would require a special investigation by a patient and de- 
pendable government agency to unravel the U.S. Labor Depart- 
ment’s record on enforcing federal law on union elections. 
Apparently, Secretary of Labor Wirtz stuck courageously to his 
guns and fought through the case against the 1966 elections 
of the National Maritime Union. But now, the New York Re- 
gional Office of the Department’s Labor-Management section, 
under Director Benjamin Naumoff, has a big hand in determin- 
ing the actual terms of a new election. And that is quite a differ- 
ent story. Naumoff has already undermined the democratic 
rights of NMU reformers, making it obvious that any election 
under his influence would probably be a mockery of fair pro- 
cedure. 

In April, Federal Judge Constance Baker Motley upheld a 
suit by Wirtz, declared the 1966 NMU election illegal, ruled 
that eligibility requirements for candidacy had been unreason- 
ably severe, and ordered patrolmen (business representatives) 
elected instead of appointed. Motley authorized the Labor 
Department to supervise an election rerun. 

In an effort openly to flout the court order, the NMU an- 
nounced, on July 15, that it intended to proceed with its own 
plans for an election. When Secretary of Labor Wirtz threat- 
ened to apply for a restraining court order, the union backed 
loft. In a wire to Curran, Wirtz said, “. . . it will be necessary 
to seek an order from the U.S. District Court . .. a) to reinstate 
Gaston Firmin Guyon, a candidate wrongly expelled, and James 
Morrissey, a candidate wrongly suspended from the union; b) to 
restrain the NMU from interfering with the rights of union 
members to support candidates of their own choice; c) to re- 
strain expenditure of union moneys to promote the re-election 
of the union’s incumbent officers.” 

On July 30, the union lost an appeal to the federal Circuit 
Court. NMU officials abandoned their outright resistance to 
Motley’s decision; Morrissey and Guyon were reinstated; and, 
in agreement with the officials, the Department is moving 
ahead with an election set for January-February, 1969. (An 
extended period is necessary in a seamen’s election because 
they are at sea for long periods.) 

The Labor Department is reportedly elated over its legal ac- 
complishment. It has applied the law in a Big Case for the first 
time; and it can make itself look mighty fine on the record. 
It has won a battle for itself; but unfortunately, seamen have 
not yet won their battle for a fair election. What happens now 
to the NMU reformers? Will they enjoy the reality of demo- 
cratic procedure or only a public relations shadow? 

With Naumoff around, there doesn’t seem much to be opti- 
mistic about, for he is not the man to strain himself to protect 
the rights of rank and filers. From 1961-1967, his office was con- 
sistently responsible for whitewashing election fraud in New 
York Painters’ District Council 9 despite exposures of corrup- 
‘tion and dictatorship by a New York Grand Jury and a Federal 
District Judge. Now he is back on the scene here to apply his 
familiar techniques to the NMU situation. 

In defining the conditions of the election, the Labor De- 
partment began by making a major concession to the Curran 
Administration. It acceded to the officials’ demand that the 


election winners hold office for four years, until 1973. Actually, 
since this is formally a rerun of the 1966 vote, the term of office 
expires in 1970. This decision might seem reasonable, except 
that Naumoft’s office has stacked the rules heavily to the ad- 
vantage of the incumbents. Ninety-five spots are to be filled, 
from President down. If the Curran bunch make it again, they 
will have won four unrestrained years to bring things back 
under control in characteristic fashion. 


HOW THE RULES WERE ADOPTED 

Earlier, Naumoff’s office called for a pre-election conference 
to discuss election rules. When NMU officials refused to sit 
in the same room with oppositionists, the Regional Office ob- 
ligingly agreed to meet separately with the two sides. ‘There 
followed a series of extended conferences with NMU officials, 
behind the backs of the reformers, at which all the major de- 
cisions were made in close consultation with them. After a few 
desultory discussions with Morrissey, the Department rejected 
or ignored all his major requests. 

In the end, the rules were announced by press release. No 
copy was ever mailed to Morrissey who had to read about this 
important event in the New York Times; a copy of the release 
was sent to his attorney after it already had been recorded in 
the press. Morrissey had no opportunity to consider the rules 
in advance; no opportunity to file protests or requests for modi- 
fication. And yet, there rules are a heavy blow at his rights. He 
charged that the rules were the product of “secret backstairs 
deals” between Naumoff and the NMU officials. An examina- 
tion of the rules themselves reinforces this possibility. 


“EQUALITY” OF LACK OF RIGHTS 

Practically, there are only two available avenues of access to 
the membership by any group of insurgent seamen: 1. At the 
union hall where they assemble, and 2. on board ship. The 
Naumoff rules effectively bar the reformers from both. 

(Distribution of literature by mail is financially prohibitive 
for any opposition. It would take over $5,000 for a single mail- 
ing to all NMU members.) 

Mr. Naumoff’s rule No. 1 provides, ‘Campaigning by any 
method, either verbally or in writing, is prohibited in all union 
halls, buildings, offices and The Pilot from September 1, 1968, 
until completion of the balloting.’ 

This rule applies ‘equally’ to both sides, but it affects each 
side quite unequally. NMU officials can easily afford to suspend 
the open exercise of certain rights; the insurgents cannot. For 
over two years, the officialdom has bombarded the member- 
ship with propaganda against Morrissey and other critics. In a 
fierce campaign, a 13-page pamphlet was printed and distri- 
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LABOR DEPARTMENT: (continued) 7 
buted at union expense to all seamen, villifying the opposition. 
The NMU Pilot attacked them regularly and at length. Union 
officials travelled along on ships and mounted an “enlighten- 
ment” campaign among the crews. During all this time, the 
reformers were barred from ships and Morrissey and Guyon 
ousted from union meetings. The opposition enjoyed virtually 
no democratic rights during this period. 

Now, to make up for this intense pro-Curran Administration 
drive, what does Naumoff propose? Nothing, except to bar cam- 
paigning in the union hall. 

Only one side really needs protection of its rights. The offi- 
cialdom is not likely to curb itself. The same rights are im- 
partially denied to both sides. In working out this Ittle farce, 
the facade of equalty is preserved. But even that hypocritical 
aspect is abandoned in one other respect. 


WOULD WALLACE PASS OUT HUMPHREY 
CAMPAIGN LITERATURE 


Morrissey requested, and was denied, a complete list of com- 
panies and vessels under NMU contract. Candidates may only 
inspect, but not copy, the list. There is no logic here except 
the logic of denying rights to insurgents. All the information 
on such a list is already public property. With time and money 
enough for research, the facts could be assembled by an inter- 
ested party. But the reformers do not have such. resources. 

Opposition candidates are denied the right to board ships 
and distribute literature to the crews, while the officials may 
visit ships at will. Morrissey wants to defeat the whole Curran 
Administration and all its appointees. Naumoff makes him de- 
pendent upon Curran-appointed patrolmen to distribute his 
anti-Curran material. Sounds absurd? Here is Naumofl’s rule 
iINow2: 

“All reasonable requests to distribute campaign literature 
at a candidate’s expense will be honored by the union. At the 
request of any member in writing to the port office, literature 
on behalf of anyone seeking office will be placed aboard ship 
at the time of the official coverage of the ship, provided such 
request is made and literature furnished within a reasonable 
time of the ship’s arrival in the port where the request is made. 
The union will endeavor to comply with any reasonable request 
to place literature abroad ship but will not be responsible for the 
safe-keeping of any candidate’s literature.” 

Any Curran-appointed patrolman will have enough intelli- 
gence to apply this rule at the time of his “official coverage of 
the ship”. Wonder how Hubert Humphrey might feel if he had 
to depend upon George Wallace to pass out his campaign hand- 
bills. 

- Why not let Morrissey get on board ships in port and pass 
out his own campaign literature? The answer is quite simple: 
these rules are not devised to afford democratic rights but to 
pacify and conciliate the officialdom. 

(Morrissey charged that NMU officials had gone aboard the 
S.S. Biddeford in Boston on union business and, in violation 
of court order, had denounced opposition candidates... At this 
writing, he has received no notice that the Labor Department 
is investigating this complaint.) 


NON-SEAMEN ON THE VOTING LISTS 

Naumoff bowed to the NMU officialdom on most significant 
issues. On the other hand, he rejected, or ignored, Morrissey’s 
proposals for assurances of a fair and democratic election. For 
one thing, Morrissey asked for guarantees that the voting lists 
will not be padded by non-seamen. 

There are now about 48,000 NMU members. Morrissey 
charges that 15,000 miscellaneous shoreside workers, non-seamen 
who are constitutionally ineligible for NMU membership, have 
been illegally added to the voting register. These men, he says, 
were originally organized by the NMU into separate autonom- 


A WORKSHOP IN UNION DEMOCRACY 

A Workshop in Union Decmocracy will open in Octo- 
ber, sponsored by the Workers Defense League for union- 
ists in the New York Metropolitan Area. The Workshop 
will not be a class, lecture series, or course. It aims to 
bring together unionists who want advice on how to make 
proposals in their unions for improvements. Discussions 
will be based upon the actual experiences of the partict- 
pants and will emphasize methods of properly exercising 
member’s rights under existing law and specific union 
constitutions. (Participants should bring their local and 
International constitutions and copies of their collective 
bargaining contracts.) 

Sessions are open to those who are already associated 
with the labor movement in some capacity: union lawyers, 
students, teachers, and writers on labor affairs. For fur- 
ther information, write to UDA or to the Workers Defense 
League (112 East 19 St., N.Y.C. 10003). 


ous divisions; but now Curran wants them to vote for all union. 
officers. In this connection, we recall that the NMU is not 
divided into Locals. Every member votes for every office, the’ 
whole 95, on a single ballot. If a factory worker in Panama can 
vote for the seamen’s Port Agent in New York, the concept 
of collective bargaining representation becomes an absurdity. 
The intervention of non-seamen would affect the selection of 
every NMU official: Hawaii to Puerto Rico; Great Lakes tc 
Gulf. 

Non-seamen are organized into an “Industrial Technical and 
Professional Division” and an “Industrial Technical and Pro} 
fessional Government Employees Division’? which are pecular: 
ly subject to arbitrary control. Their bylaws provide, ‘““The af} 
fairs of this organization shall be administered by designated 
officials of the NMU under the direction of the National Officd 
of the NMU. . | 

In order to get a union book, to say nothing of the right tq 
vote and run for office, a seaman must get into Group | shipping 
status which means that he must ship out a minimum Sie | 
of days (800) within a specified period. Some men can sail foi 
years without getting a book. But not non-seamen. Curren ha: 
ruled that their time in factories and offices is to count as sea time} 
By this odd ruling, a man can sail regularly and never get < 
book while factory workers who never sail, and never will, cam 
get their books, vote, and run for office. 

This set-up conflicts sharply with Judge Motley’s view. In hei 
April decision, she stressed the need of seamen to control theit 
own union, writing, “Candidates for office were required addi 
tionally to have Group | shipping status for each of the five 
years preceding nomination. . . . This requirement is also < 
prerequisite to membership in NMU. The requirement guar 
antees that one who becomes a member of NMU and one whe 
seeks office therein is a person who earns his livelihood in th 
maritime industry or has a substantial attachment to that indu 
[eva 

If the Labor Department permits the votes of non-seamet 
to be counted it would do more than violate the principlt 
enunciated in Judge Motley’s opinion. In the context of thé 
actual situation, it would permit those who do not earn thei! 
livelihood as seamen to determine who shall run a seamen’i| 
union. 

This is not exaggerated. In 1966, Morrissey was credited witll| 
a third of the total vote, running as an unknown in an elec 
tion without Labor Department supervision. In less than thre} 
years, he has emerged as a recognized rank and file leader whill 

| 


anti-Administration sentiment has obviously been mountin! 
steadily. His chances now of winning a majority among seame: 
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ire excellent, probably much better than 50-50. And that points 
ip the question: will seamen choose their own leaders, or will 
the decision be made by others? The answer, in part, is in the 
1nands of the Labor Department. 


UNDERMINING PROTECTIONS AGAINST FRAUD 

To guard against fraud, Morrissey has asked that ballots be 
segregated by port and that the count be listed separately. Re- 
sional Director Naumoff has ignored this demand in the writ- 
en rules and rejected it in conversations with Morrissey. 

The separate listing of election results by localities is so im- 
sortant an assurance against fraud that the Landrum-Griffin 
Act makes it an explicit requirement of a fair election. Sec. 
t01 (e) provides, “The votes cast by members of each local labor 
wrganization shall be counted, and the results published, sep- 
wately.” If the NMU Port organizations were “Locals”, the 
aw would make it impossible for Naumoff to duck this require- 
nent. As it is, he can avoid the clear principle by the tech- 
uicality that the NMU Constitution does not mention “Locals”. 

Technicalities aside, the union’s recent history makes such 
protections an urgent necessity. In the 1966 election, votes from 
2anama (but not the other votes) were counted separately. They 
vere marked with such uniform strokes that Morrissey charged 
raud. An organization called the Honest Ballot Association, 
which ran the election, set these ballots aside and did not 
nclude them in the final count, without, however, ruling on the 
ubstance of the charge of fraud. 
In 1963, the count from Baltimore on a dues referendum, 
nany seamen recall, was reported at 1,100-1 for a dues increase, 

result so remarkable as to be unbelievable. Since then, the 
NMU has abandoned the 27-year old practice of segregating 
yallots by U.S. ports. 

By rejecting the demand for a port-by-port count, Naumoff 
bviously intends to throw all ballots into a common pot 
vhere it becomes impossible to detect, or expose, an obvious 
mispractice in any single locality. It may not help protect fair 
lections but it does soothe the officials. Perhaps they will in- 
ite Naumoff to address their next convention. 


TRIUMPH OVER GOVERNMENT BUREAUCRATS 
AND UNION OFFFICIALS? 
Despite all the disabilities, despite lack of resources, despite 
he villification campaign, the Morrissey reformers are winning 


EPORT FROM SAN FRANCISCO 

Explanatory note: District Council 8 is the center of the Bay 
rea painters’ reform movement. One of its leaders was Dow 
Vilson, murdered in 1965 for his fight for union democracy and 
ategrity. District Council 16 was led by Ben Rasnick who was 
Ss Secretary Treasurer in 1965, Rasnick is now serving a life 
arm for murder. He was accused of killing Wilson and Lloyd 
rreen, another reform leader, 


etter from Bay Area Reporter: 
} In the SF-Bay Area, reformers in District Council 8 have re- 
ctivated an old battle with the International officials of the 
rotherhood of Painters. In 1965, Painters Local 83 of San 
afael (Marin County) was removed from District Council 8 
d put into District Council 16. ‘This action took place immedi- 
tely after the Painters’ strike that year; and I have always felt 
/ was revenge by the International against Dow Wilson and 
i. militant local leaders. At a special meeting in January, 
967, Local 83 voted to disaffiliate with DC 16 and to reaffiliate 
ith DC 8. The International’s General Executive Board vetoed 
lis request by the rank and file of Local 83. 
To appreciate how ridiculous was the International’s action, 
é must remember that ALL OF LOCAL 83’s TERRITORY IS 


a remarkable degree of support from seamen. The resolution 
adopted at sea on July 15 by the crew of the Constitution ex- 
presses a growing mood: 

“The leading dissidents, and other members, are actively 
struggling for democracy and justice in our Union so that we 
can express Our opinion, without fear, on any aspect of our 
Union that arouses criticism; so that we can hopefully partici- 
pate in our rights to run for office in our Union... .” 

And this, from a resolution adopted on August 6 abroad 
the Texaco California, 

“Whereas the NMU Pilot, Newsletter, and National Office 
Communications fail to report and inform the membership of 
many important issues and . . . these publications serve to mis- 
lead and defraud the membership, and . . . the editing of the 
Pilot serves to isolate and silence the NMU rank and file, be 
it therefore moved that The Call, communications organ of the 
Committee for NMU Democracy, be posted on the ship’s Bulle- 
tin Board.” 

The crew of the Santa Paula has been publishing its own 
newsletters and sending them to the crews of all ships demand- 
ing space in the Pilot for Morrissey’s Committee for NMU 
Democracy. 

On August 30, a regular meeting of the crew of the Argentina 
unanimously adopted a resolution protesting against voting by 
non-seamen which reads, in part: 

“ .. the NMU officialdom has corralled some 15,000 shore- 
side workers, to whom it has issued NMU books at bargain- 
basement sale rates, with full voting rights in the NMU, 

“.. we reafhrm our belief that NMU officials can legitimately 
hold office only on the basis of the consent of the governed, in 
this case, of merchant seamen, and that therefore only bona- 
fide seamen be entitled to vote in NMU elections, 

“since we believe that others are entitled to the same 
rights as we claim for ourselves, that such groups as the Panama 
Division, office and hospital workers, have their own elections 
as autonomous units, so that they too may be first class union 
members...” 

These are seamen who have already had the opportunity 
of considering both sides. Morrissey reached them in the early 
days when he could still sneak abroad ships. Other thousands 
of NMU members have not had that opportunity. Will the 
Labor Department guarantee a period of democratic election- 
eering? Its record, so far, is not promising. 


caer nner er eee ee 


IN MARIN COUNTY WHICH IS UNDER THE JURISDIC- 
TONEO RD Gre: 

(In their last election, Local 83 had a complete turnover of 
officers with the exception of the Treasurer who, believe it or 
not, is a Vice Presient of one of Marin County’s largest Saving 
and Loan companies. He was voted out at a special meeting but 
again the Brotherhood overruled the rank and file vote and 
put him back in office on a technicality.) 


LOCALS 127 AND 1178 

Two other locals tried to get out of DC 16. In January, this 
year, Local 127, Oakland, and Local 1178, Hayward voted to 
request afhliation with DC 8. On February 7, DC 8 voted to 
accept their application. Need I report the decision of the 
G.E.B.? As usual the International office completely ignored the 
wishes of the dues-paying members. 

After invitations, phone calls, and personal appeals, Fourth 
General Vice-President Jack Cox attended a meeting of DC 8 
on April 17 to explain the Brotherhood’s position on Locals 
127 and 1178. To the surprise of no one, he stated that the 
International would not allow these locals to afhliate with DC 8 
because they were within the territorial jurisdiction of DC 16. 

(continued on page 4) 


A LETTER: 


WORKERS HISTORY OF LABORERS UNION 


Luke P. O’Reilly, who writes this letter, is a rank and file 
member of Laborers’ Local 261, San Francisco. As a rebel 
spokesman, he has criticized the Local’s officialdom headed by 
its Secretary Treasurer, C. R. Johnson. In June, O'Reilly 
charged that “during the last six months” Local 261 “has oper- 
ated its exclusive hiring hall in such a manner as to discrim- 
inate against those who are not favored by officials of the union.” 
Ina statement to the San Francisco Examiner, Johnson replied, 
“We have more than 6,000 members in Local 261. Our roll 
call on Friday showed that all but 333 men had been on the list 
of employments.” 


In the year 1925 Joseph V. Moreschi took over control of the 
International Hod Carriers, Building and Common Laborers’ 
Union of America. This International is now know as the Inter- 
national Laborers’ of North America. 

At about this time in Russia Joseph Stalin was taking full 
control of Russia. Of the two Joes, our Joe still remains and is 
very much in control with the able aid of Peter Fosco, a product 
of Chicago ward politics and Hod Carriers Union politics in Chi- 
cago. 

For seventeen straight years, President Joseph V. Moreschi 
ran the show without ever calling a national convention. At 
least the Soviet Joe had the Supreme Soviet to rubber stamp his 
decrees. Not so the President of our International. No rubber 
stamp for him. 


The first convention was called only after Westbrook Peg- 
ler had subjected the International to a constant barrage of criti- 
cism. And in typical Pegler style, he wrote many columns citing 
the backgrounds of some of the officials of local unions, partic- 
ularly in the Chicago area which he knew so well. 


And in the Chicago area in the nineteen twenties, we find 
Peter Fosco, now our International Secretary-Treasurer. Our 
Peter was a busy man those days. 


In Chicago in 1921, Joseph D’Andrea, President of the Hod 
Carriers’ Local and President of the Unione Siciliano was shot 
and killed in a labor dispute. He, in turn was succeeded by 
Anthony D’Andrea, an unfrocked priest and brothel keeper who 
was not a relative of the lately deceased. 

On May 11, 1921 Anthony, in turn, suddenly departed this 
world as a result of a shotgun blast. Advertently aimed at him. 
Among the active pallbearers were “Diamond Joe” Esposito, 
Caromen Vacco and our Peter. Which proves nothing more 
than that he was strong enough at that time to help carry a 
coffin. 


In addition to carrying an occasional coffin, our Peter did 
other things. 


As political boss of the notorious First Ward in Chicago, he 
spearheaded the fight in defeating legislation recommended by 
the Chicago Crime Commission. This happened in 1949. 

Upon the death of the incumbent Secretary-Treasurer of the 


International in the early fifties, Peter Fosco took over this In- 
ternational office. A success story. Chicago style. 


Help 


WE NEED LOTS OF MONEY PROMPTLY 
WON'T YOU CONTRIBUTE NOW 


ee 


TARANTINO WINS NLRB VICTORY 
IN NEW JERSEY ENGINEERS UNION 


Domenic Tarantino has won an important round in his long 
fight for democracy in New Jersey Local 825, Internationa 
Union of Operating Engineers. On March 18 he had been ex 
pelled from the union. In August, a National Labor Relation: 
Board Examiner ordered him reinstated. The devious course 
of this case illustrates the enormous burden, for an individua 
unionist, of sustaining union democracy. 

Since 1963, Tarantino has led an opposition to the official 
dom of this 8,000-member local which is led by Business Man 
ager Peter W. Weber, currently under federal indictment o1 
extortion charges. (see UDA No. 30) 

Tarantino had filed charges with the NLRB aceusing th: 
union officialdom of blacklisting him; the union controls jol 
distribution through a hiring hall. He was expelled becaus, 
he went to the government agency before “exhausting his in 
ternal remedies.” The latest NLRB Examiners decision leave 
the blacklisting problem untouched; but he did rule that ‘Tax 
antino could not be expelled for filing his protest with it. 

In another case, Tarantino has complained to the Labo 
Department that the 1965 local elections were illegal. Mor 
than three years have passed, but still no word from the Labo 
Department. | 
FRISCO: (continued from page 3) 
This was obviously in contradiction with the International | 
position on Local 83. Confronted, Cox refused any direct repr 
Meanwhile, Locals 127 and 1178, which are not permitted tj 
afhliate with DC 8, have been suspended from DC 16 becauz 
they refuse to pay a per capita tax ruled illegal in the court} 

This fight is not over. Our ultimate goal is one Bay Are 
Council. 

I am sure you are aware of the recent complaint issued H 
Clark County, Nevada, against Norman Call and Carl Blac! 
(Call was convicted of murdering Dow Wilson and Lloyy 
Green. Black was acquitted.) The complaints against the t 
men are connected with the murder of Ralph Alsup an offied 
of the Las Vegas Plumbers union who was shotgunned to deat 
hike Wilson and Green. This is one more bit of evidence | 
substantiate my belief that Wilson and Green were killed f¢ 
political reasons and not because there was embezzelment fro# 
the Painters Welfare Fund. 

In my many discussions with Dow on the deplorable cond 
tions in the Brotherhood and other unions, Ralph Alsup WH 
never mentioned. I cannot remember ever discussing any L 
Vegas union. The only connection I can think of between D 
and Alsup is, in my opinion, the men who murdered ther 
hired gunmen, I am convinced. I cannot believe that anyo 
would risk committing murder to escape an embezzlement c 
viction that would probably not have been much more th: 
six months. And, obviously, the murder would necessarily acc 
erate an investigation instead of stopping one. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF PUBLIC REVIEW 


When Walter Reuther called for democratization and reform 
nside the AFL-CIO, he met with a uniformly chilly reception 
sven from his closest colleagues in other unions. His actions, 
hey suggested, were rash. drastic, ill-timed, undiplomatic. By 
mplication, they accepted his goals but rejected his tactics. 

Time passed. The UAW is out of the AFL-CIO; and those 
ritics remain inside; but they still have not discovered any 
nore prudent or more effective method of pressing for these 
worthy aims. Their tactic is to do nothing. 

Perhaps it is just too hard. Reforming the AFL-CIO requires 
1 hassle with George Meany; and that would be difficult, risky, 
and perhaps futile. A militant campaign for labor’s goals in 
politics requires vast resources and could arouse powerful polit- 
ical and industrial enemies against the crusader. Cautious men 
will avoid these burdens; they have trouble enough defending 


Union Democracy in Action 


— Paul Jennings is now president of the International Union 
of Electrical Workers; and I. W. Abel is now president of the 
United Steelworkers of America; and good luck to them both. 
It is instructive to recall how they got their jobs. 

| In 1964, Jennings polled a big majority in a membership 
referendum election; but that was not good enough. Supporters 
of James Carey, incumbent, counted the ballots; and they an- 
nounced that Carey had won. Jennings ended up as president 
only because he could get a U.S. Federal Court to order a gov- 
ernment-supervised recount. 

| In 1965, Abel was the announced winner over incumbent 
David McDonald. The reported result (308,910—298,768) may or 
nay not have been accurate. In any event, Abel could be con- 
ident that his interests would be well protected. He had been 


W. ABEL, STEELWORKERS, 
GOT HIS JOB 


David McDonald was appointed Acting President of the 
Jnited Steelworkers of America by its Executive Board when 
>hil Murray died in 1952; then he was elected President the 
1ext year without opposition. 

But McDonald, who had been Secretary-Treasurer, did not 
nherit Murray’s popularity and authority. Early in 1955, 
Vice-President James G. Thimmes died; and the Executive 
3oard appointed McDonald's candidate to fill the job, not un- 
mimoucly, however, but by vote of 22-9. McDonald’s man, 
toward R. Hague, had been his administrative assistant since 
1942 and credit manager of a jewelry store before getting into 
he union. Thimmes had been a steelworker. 


MALONY v. HAGUE 

There was a lot of sympathy for Joseph P. Malony when he 
broke ranks and ran against Hague in the special election of 
ctober iy, i)ae. Malony was a steelworker who had risen 
jrom the ranks to become District Director in Buffalo and a 
member of the International Executive Board. According to 
he official count, ies won the election with 400,017 votes 
ite) Malony’ s 184,542. Hague had the support of 23 of the 
inion’s 29 District Directors, which meant that he was assured 
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HOW I. 


the wages and working conditions of their own members in 
their industry. But can such calculations justify doing nothing? 

Among other things, Reuther has called for the establishment 
of a Public Review Board in the labor movement to protect in- 
ternal union democracy. It is not within the power of any 
single union to reform the whole labor movement. But any 
union leader can strengthen the rights of his own members; any 
union can set up its own Public Review Board without collid- 
ing with any other union or with George Meany. That op; 
portunity is equally available to all AFL-CIO affiliates and even 
to the UAW’s own new allies in the Alliance for Labor. 

This issue of UDA demonstrates the urgent need for public 
review by examining events in several unions. Will the leaders 
of such unions accept the risks of democracy in the interests of 
a democratic labor movement? That is the challenge. 


No. 34 


Secretary-Treasurer, and his friends ran the election. But 
McDonald lacked confidence that his rivals would guard his in- 
terests with the same zeal. And so he asked for supervision of 
the election by the American Arbitration Association. Abel, 
in control of the union’s Executive Board, rejected that request. 

Outright fraud in one case, a cloud over the other. In both 
unions, the elections were a shadowy episode in a long history 
of bitter internal conflict. 

There was a new spirit of optimism when new administra- 
tions took over in each union to make a fresh start. Both 
unions are among the biggest and strongest with resources and 
influence enough to help set a new moral tone for the labor 
movement. So far, however, the lessons of their history are 1g- 
nored. For the leaders of the IUE and of the United Steelwork- 
ers, Public Review presents a special challenge. 


AND PAUL JENNINGS, 
ALMOST DIDN’T 


When the International Union of Electrical Workers was 
founded in November 1949, James Carey became its president; 
and at its convention in December, 1950, Al Hartnett was 
elected Secretary-Treasurer, second highest post. They ran the 
union together for more than ten years. 

But in 1963, after a bitter four-year fight with Carey, Hart- 
nett was ousted. Carey, however, did not long survive to savor 
the fruits of victory. He was himself ousted from. the’ presi- 
dency in 1965 when Paul Jennings defeated him in a hotly 
fought membership referendum election. In recalling these 
events, and their aftermath, it is not our intention to assess con- 
flicting claims in the factional struggles but simply to demon- 
strate that recent IUE history overw helmingly confirms the need 
for public review. 


IUE, 
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a OEE Ee 
LABOR DEPARTMENT BLOCKS DEMOCRACY IN NMU ELECTIONS 
caer hatha aril etalon a arc hhh he I 


New exidence is now available on the role of the U.S. Labor 
Department in protecting (i.e. undermining) the right of union 
members to fair elections under federal law. The Department 
is responsible for supervising the election of top officers in the 
National Maritime Union, January-February 1969. Its inter- 
vention in this preliminary preparatory period has been dismal 
indeed. In summary, it refuses to grant the opposition the 
normal democratic rights necessary for a fair election. 


e For over two years, continuously, the NMU officialdom 
has denounced James Morrissey and other reform leaders in the 
NMU Pilot, at meetings, and in a barrage of special literature. 
Morrissey, it goes without saying, was never granted time or 
space to reply. Now the Labor Department is there, presumably 
to protect democracy; and Morrissey expected, at last, the op- 
portunity of telling his side. Vain hope. The Labor Depart- 
ment, in a piece of sham objectivity, rules that from now on, no 
one has the right to use union facilities for election material. 
This is a remarkable kind of equal rights: Morrissey was barred 
yesterday from replying and today he is barred equally. 


e Morrissey has been banned from going aboard ships in port 
and can’t get directly to the crews. NMU officials have been 
swarming all over the vessels to tell their story. Morrissey asks 
for the right to go aboard but the Labor Department turns him 
down. Instead, it made a curious ruling that Morrissey is to 
give his literature to administration officials, his enemies,; and 
they, in turn, are to pass out his publications attacking them. 
Of course they will! Morrissey’s literature will easily survive 
so long as it is printed on waterproofed paper. Then, and only 
them, it can be read by any deep-sea diver. 


e Morrissey has requested a list of all ships and all com- 
panies under NMU contract. The Labor Department says no. 
It is hard to understand how it could refuse; there is no legal 
or moral justification for such a position. But NMU officials 
might object and the Department will not ruffle their feelings 
more than necessary. 


NOTE: We have learned that the Labor Department has given Morrissey a list. 


e Up to recently, Morrissey was dropped from the unio) 
rolls and could not attend meetings or reply when he was vill 
fied in the union hall. That went on for two years. Now th 
Department enters: it rules that no one can electioneer an 
longer in the union hall. Under the Labor Department, then 
Morrissey enjoys essentially the same rights as under Curran 


None. 


e In violation of the union’s own constitution, the NMI 
officialdom had added to the voting roster thousands of non 
seamen who never ship out. Morrissey protests that this is pad 
ding the voting lists. As usual, the Labor Department uphold 
the officialdom and rejects Morrissey’s demand to restrict votin; 
to seamen. 


e Federal law provides for a local-by-local tally to guare 
against fraud. Morrissey wants a port-by-port breakdown of th 
votes for the same obvious reason. The Labor Department ha 
found a way to reject even this request. It has ruled tha 
“ports” are not “locals”, and that consequently all votes can b 
heaped into one big pile. With that, it becomes virtually impos 
sible to pinpoint vote-stealing. 

Meanwhile, Morrissey has asked Federal Judge Constance 
Baker Motley for relief from this kind of election supervision 
he asks the judge to order the Labor Department to give hin 
his rights in this crucial election. But Judge Motley rules 
against him on procedural grounnds. It was the Labor Depar' 
ment which originally brought suit before her to get this ele« 
tion. Therefore, she decided, Morrissey had no standing an| 
could not be heard. Here again, the Labor Departmer} 
emerges as a legal stumbling block to union democracy. It acty 
ally stands in the way of enforcing the intent of the federal law 

The record of the last nine years proves that the Labor D¢ 
partment strains law and fact to give a good housekeeping seq 
of approval to election fraud. For a typical example of its by 
havior in critical instances, we refer the reader to UDA No. 3% 
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REVIEW BOARD REVERSES OFFICERS OF WESTERN PAPER UNIO ; 


The Association of Western Pulp and Paper Workers estab- 
lished a Public Review Board at its founding convention in 
1965. The union was formed after a split away from two 
AFL-CIO unions. (These are the two “Internationals” men- 
tioned in the following reprint.) In 1967, the AWPPW defeated 
the two Internationals for the second time in an NLRB election 
and solidified itself as the collective bargaining representative 
for 22,000 paper workers on the west coast. The following re- 
port, reprinted from its paper, The Rebel, (June 12), shows 
that its Review Board is indeed a genuinely independent body. 


The AWPPW Public Review Board, back in business after 
the recent approval of two new members by the Executive Board 
to replace Rabbi Alvin Fine, San Francisco, and John McLeod, 
Portland, both of whom resigned, has handed down decisions 
in the Johnnie Young Case (Local 68)... . 

Johnnie Young in 1967 was found guilty by Local 68 of 
“encouraging and supporting a rival organization” in violation 
of the AWPPW constitution (1966 edition, page 36, paragraph 
E) and was fined $250. 

He appealed to the AWPPW Executive Board, not on the 
ground that he didn’t support the Internationals during the 
NLRB election of 1967, but on the following grounds: 

1. The charges were vague; 

2. The trial was invalid because not held within 21 days as 


claimed to be required by the AWPPW constitution; 

3. The National Labor Relations Act and the U.S. Constiti 
tion, give a member the right to support a rival organization} 

4. Certain members of the Local Union Trial Board shou! 
have been disqualified. 

The Public Review Board found no merit in any of the} 
contentions, and found that the constitution and bylaws we 
faithfully followed and the trial was conducted and the decisid 
rendered without unfairness to the accused. 

However, the Board found that the AWPPW constitution, 
amended in the 1967 election, no longer contained “encouraj 
ing and supporting a rival organization” as the bas’s for 
charge. | 

Lacking evidence that the convention and membership i 
tended affirmation of convictions in cases arising under the elit 
inated provision, the Board said, “. . . we do not assume ;}| 
intention to inflict punishment at a time when the Associatio} 
has concluded that it would not further its purposes to impa} 
punishmen for this offense, and where such punishment woul 
be unnecessarily vindictive.” | 

Therefore, the board said that, although under the pre-exill 
ing language it would have upheld the decision of the Ex:| 
utive Board, in view of the elimination of the language and 
plying the U.S. Supreme Court’s general rule of fairness ti 
board was reversing the Executive Board decision. ) 


IVE: (continued from page 1) 

Hartnett unleashed the fight against Carey in 1960, and the 
conflict reached a climax at the union’s convention in the Fall, 
1962. He accused Carey of dictatorial methods, of tolerating the 
misuse of union moneys, of inept administration, and of 
bungled collective bargaining. These charges aside, Carey had 
a well-known flair for making enemies out of friends so that 
when the conflict first erupted he could count only on a minor- 
ity at the General Executive Board. The majority was not es- 
pecially pro-Hartnett; but it was anti-Carey. 

Hartnett’s charges were bolstered in September, 1962, when 
the union’s official firm of accountants withdrew after charging 
irregularities and after indictments were secured in federal 
court against two International Representatives for illegal use 
of funds. Carey’s friends replied, accusing Hartnett, as Secretary 
Treasurer, of responsibility for the very offenses he had charged 
to Carey. When Carey used his presidential powers to discharge 
staff employees and International representatives sympathetic to 
his antagonist, Hartnett sued in Federal Court to defend his 
position, a move then considered outrageous by many IUE of- 
ficials (who modified their attitude two years later when they 
themselves went to court against Carey.) 

Hartnett gradually lost ground. When the General Executive 
Board met in September, 1962, on the eve of a national con- 
vention, Carey had reasserted control. The Board voted to cen- 
sure Hartnett and from then on his doom followed swiftly. The 
convention authorized the Executive Board to suspend him. In 
‘December, after Hartnett gave no sign of capitulating, the 
Board suspended him 22-5, continuing his salary as a kind of 
reverse blackmail to keep him quiet. 

But Hartnett would not give up; he sued again in court for 
reinstatement. 

Meanwhile in November, 1962, District 8 reportedly re-elected 
a Carey opponent as its President. Carey sent in an investiga- 
tion committee which announced that it had discovered elec- 
tion fraud. In June, 1963, the Executive Board set aside the re- 
sults. As later results proved, Carey’s friends knew election 
fraud when they saw it. 

The Hartnett-Carey chapter was drawing to a close. In 
November, 1963, recall petitions to remove Hartnett were cir- 
elated and by December, the IUE office announced that locals 
with a membership of 215,499 had voted for recall and locals 
with 18,796 had voted against. Actually the balloting took 
place at union meetings where only a small proportion of this 
‘membership really voted. And that was the end of Hartnett 
and of all the staff members and employees who went down 
with him. 


Jennings v. Carey 

Hartnett had been accused of disrupting the union’s harmon- 
‘ious unity; but with him gone, things got worse, not better. 
Without help from Hartnett, the IUE convention in Septem- 
‘ber 1964 turned into bedlam when Paul Jennings, Executive 
Secretary of New York-New Jersey District 3, was nominated 
for president against Carey. (The IUE elects officers in a mem- 
bership referendum after nominations at the convention.) Jen- 
nings’ supporters, anticipating the sordid future, presented a 
series of proposals to prevent election fraud and tried to get a 
vote at the convention on them. Carey, in the chair, would not 
permit a vote; and fora whole day the sessions were stalled as 
rival Carey and Jennings delegates shouted and chanted in a 
struggle over procedures. Carey won the battle only because he 
was the presiding officer. Jennings won the nomination but no 
guarantees of an honest count. 


The Count 
Ballots were mailed to members around October 30 and the 


actual count began on November 27. By 6:00 PM on Sunday, 
November 29, Jennings was 6,000 votes ahead after 80,000 bal- 
lots had been counted. The count was supervised by five trustees 
elected on the Carey slate at the September convention. With 


their man, Carey, trailing badly, the trustees switched to new 
methods of counting ballots which made it impossible for Jen- 
nings’ watchers to verify the count. Ballots were switched whole- 
sale from the Jennings pile to the Carey pile; and it was obvious 
that a Big Steal was in the works. 

Jennings rushed into Federal Court and got an injunction 
which stopped the count before it could be completed. ‘The 
IUE News, under Carey’s control, reported, 

“It was apparent that James B. Carey had been re-elected. . . . 
But, the voice of the membership was to be denied . . . a federal 
marshal appeared at the door.” 

The Trustees reported, “Having studied the complaint filed 
with the court by Jennings, we want to make it clear that we 
flatly reject his charges as being totally without merit.” 

When the injunction was lifted, the Trustees completed their 
assigned task and announced their results: Carey, they said, 
was re-elected with 67,897 votes. Jennings, they said, was de- 
feated with 65,704. 

Now that he was safely back in power, he thought, Carey 
hinted ominously that he would drive his critics out of every 
office. He accused Jennings of intending “‘to continue his 
harassment of the IUE.” And everyone knew what Hartnett got 
for that same crime. Carey concluded, “It would seem to me 
that those who pretended to speak in the name of IUE mem- 
bers could now best serve our union’s interests by voluntarily 
resigning their full-time IUE jobs and returning to work in the 
shops where they can become reacquainted with the true senti- 
ment of our union’s membership.” 

It was false, all false, completely false. Yet that falsehood 
would have gone into the historical record as fact if the elec- 
tion outcome depended exclusively upon the internal power 
relationships in the IUE apparatus. Fortunately for Jennings, 
and the IUE membership which wanted him, recourse was 
available outside the union in the federal courts. If not the 
crude election steal would have prevailed and Jennings who is 
now President would doubtless have been driven out of the 
IUE. That’s worth thinking about. 

Jennings worked hard to get an honest recount. He de- 
manded a recount by the IUE. Refused. He asked for a recount 
by the American Arbitration Association. Rejected. He called 
upon Carey to appoint any three members of the AFL-CIO Ex- 
ecutive Council to supervise a recount. Ignored. George Meany 
offered to intervene. Spurned. Carey would not agree to a re- 
count in any form under any auspices. Instead, after being in- 
stalled in office by an obedient General Executive Board, he 
proposed that a handpicked committee conduct an “investi- 
gation” of Jennings complaints but not a recount. 

Meanwhile, the U.S. Labor Department initiated its own 
“investigation” whatever that might be. But Jennings’ attorney 
was wise enough to avoid that trap. ‘We are not going to file 
anything with the Secretary (of Labor),” said Attorney Mozart 
G. Ratner, “The law should not be construed as idiotic.” Jen- 
nings went back into Federal Court; and, under court order, 
the Labor Department conducted not an “investigation” but a 
recount. 

Secretary of Labor Wirtz reported that there had been “mis- 
conduct” in the election of a “serious nature.’”’ The recount ex- 
posed wholesale vote stealing. Jennings had actually won the 
election by a big margin, 78,475-55,159. Carey’s “trustees” had 
stolen more than 25,000 votes out of 133,000 cast. 

Carey agreed to step down. The same General Executive 
Board which had docilely gone along with the Carey whitewash 
now voted unanimously, on April 7, 1965, to install Jennings; 
and that’s how he finally got his present job. 


Postscript: Jennings v. Weihrauch 
With Jennings happily and honestly installed, the sordid past 
yielded to a sordid aftermath. Milton Weihrauch, District 3 
President, had been one of his ardent supporters. While Carey 
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THE WEIRD SAGA OF JESSE MANBECK, TYPOGRAPHER _ 
CRD re 


The following account is based upon material published in 

© . ~ Es 

support of Jesse Manbeck. Our letter to the ITU national office 
asking for information went unanswered, 


Democracy in the International Typographical Union is bol- 
stered by rivalry between two recognized inner union political 
parties: the Independents and the Progressives. But this highly 
publicized two-party system does not, by itself, guarantee that 
the rights of dissenters to due process will be protected from 
abuse. Organized political contests are a sign of a healthy democ- 
racy, but they can give no more than they can give. Democratic 
and Republican parties function freely in the United States; 
but that political democracy, by itself, is no substitute for an 
impartial judiciary which, hopefully, is elevated above the im- 
mediate needs of warring political groups. 


50 YEARS A UNION MEMBER 

All this a roundabout way of introducing the case of Jesse 
Byron Manbeck, 70-year old typographer and member of the 
ITU for fifty (50) years who almost lost that membership be- 
cause there is no such impartial judiciary in his union. 

Manbeck is no ordinary rank and filer. He served eight terms 
as President of the 4,400 Washington ITU Local 101, third 
largest in the union. He was elected first as a nonpartisan, then 
as an Independent. He was not voted out, he simply stopped 
running. In 1962, 1964, and 1966 he was an opposition can- 
didate for top national office, polling 36,000 of 76,000 votes 
cast for First Vice President in 1964 when he lost by 5,000 
votes but carried 200 cities and towns. 

In May, 1963, Manbeck won his seventh term as Washington, 
D.C., President on the Independent ticket and his difficulties 
began at the June 23 meeting when he was installed in office. 
When an attorney’s bill for $25.00 was submitted for approval, 
some members objected. Manbeck, in the chair, reports that he 
commented that if the attorney had not been properly retained 
by the union, he should not get paid. Then the local refused 
to approve payment. So far, a trivial incident. 


$150,000 IF HE SAID “SHYSTER” 

A week later, however, the attorney sued Manbeck for $150,- 
000 claiming that Manbeck had called him a shyster during the 
$25.00 discussion. When the case went to trial, February 1966, 
Manbeck’s key local political opponents were among the wit- 
nesses against him. For some reason, the jury found against 
Manbeck and awarded damages of $20,000 to the attorney. From 
trivial, the case had become weird. 

The local membership rallied to Manbeck’s support. Eight 
hundred twenty-four members petitioned for a membership 
referendum which voted 1,564—1,123 to pay the costs of appeal 
ing from the $20,000 verdict; for Manbeck had obviously been 
penalized for performing his duty as a local officer in accord- 
ance with his conscience. He won. The Court of Appeals re- 
versed the lower court, set aside the damages, and ordered a 
retrial. 


Election stealing means that officials can work out payoffs and 
that members take paycuts. Election fraud has COST DC 9 
MEMBERS MILLIONS OF DOLLARS OVER THE YEARS 
IN INFERIOR WAGES IMPOSED UNDER CONTRACTS 
ADOPTED BY FRAUD. We made substantial gains in 1968 be- 
“cause everyone knew that you would vote IN AN HONEST 


REFERENDUM UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF THE 
AMERICAN ARBITRATION ASSOCIATION. It cost us only 
$1,070 for that honest election. In return, painters’ wage in- 
creases will amount to additional millions. 


from Painters Free Press 11/68 


OFF AGAIN, ON AGAIN, OFF AGAIN 

Manbeck’s local opponents were Progressives, affliated with 
the party which ran the ITU and controlled the Executive 
Council. They protested to the ITU Executive Council and 
a few hours after they had filed their protest, the Executive’ 
Council wired Manbeck, instructing him not to spend any local 
funds in the case. After the membership referendum, however, 
the Council reversed itself and ruled that the contemplated 
expenditures were legal. 

Over a year later, the ITU Executive Council decided to 
reconsider. In retrospect, it ruled that the expenditure of local! 
funds in the case was impermissible. Local 101 appealed 
against this new ruling to the convention in September, 1967, 
but the Council was upheld. In November, the ITU ordered 
the officers of 101 “to invoke whatever local and ITU laws neces- 
sary to recover such illegally expended funds.”” (Manbeck had 
not run for re-election and was no longer a Local officer.) On) 
February 15, 1968, $7,162.85 was charged by the local officers 
against Manbeck who was expected to pay this enormous sum 
otherwise the union would refuse to accept his dues and his 
membership would be terminated. In all this time, no charges 
had ever been presented against him for misconduct. 

On February 27, Manbeck went to federal court and won ani 
injunction restraining the union from collecting the money; 
for the moment his membership was, precariously, safe. 

Manbeck was elected a delegate from Local 101 to the ITU. 
1968 convention where, on August 8, he tried to move to re} 
scind the action of the previous convention which had uphelc) 
the Executive Council. He was ruled out of order. But by Aug} 
ust 20, the ITU Executive Council seems to have had enougl} 
of this mess; it reversed itself and ordered Local 101 to withy 
draw the assessment against Manbeck. Case closed. 
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NOT SO HAPPY ENDING 

Not so fast. To anyone, except Manbeck, this might seem like 

a happy ending. But not to him. He has been compelled td 
spend thousands of his own money to protect himself agains} 
his own union. And the expenses of retrial in federal court o1 
the original charges remain to be paid. He still has to fight a 


way through the maze. 

The ITU two-party system is no help to him in surviving 
through this madness. If anything, the political atmospher¢ 
was charged with prejudice against him. Organized politica 
life in the ITU does not obviate the need for Public Reviews 
The Manbeck story underlines its necessity. | 


A WORKSHOP IN UNION DEMOCRACY 

A Workshop in Union Democracy opened in Octo- 
ber, sponsored by the Workers Defense League for union- | 
ists in the New York Metropolitan Area. The Workshop 
will not be a class, lecture series, or course. It aims to 
bring together unionists who want advice on how to make 
proposals in their unions for improvements. Discussions 
will be based upon the actual experiences of the partici- 
pants and will emphasize methods of properly exercising 
member’s rights under existing law and specific union 
constitutions. (Participants should bring their local and 
International constitutions and copies of their collective _ 
bargaining contracts.) 
Sessions are open to those who are already associated | 
with the labor movement in some capacity: union lawyers, | 
students, teachers, and writers on labor affairs. For fur- | 
ther information, write to UDA or to the Workers Defense | 
League (112 East 19 St., N.Y.C. 10003). | 


THE PRINCIPLE OF PUBLIC REVIEW 


Public Review Boards represent the extension of the prin- 
‘iple of impartial judicial review into the labor movement. 
They offer union members recourse against their officialdom be- 
ore a body which is independent of that officialdom. Without 
oublic review, there are no assurances of justice in union 
rial and appeals procedures. 

The United Auto Workers established a Public Review Board 
ack in 1957. When a UAW member has a grievance against any 
oficial union body, he may appeal through familiar constitu- 
‘ional procedures common to many unions. He goes to his local, 
o his International President, to the International Executive 
Board. But if he remains dissatisfied, he may appeal to the 
Public Review Board. This body is composed of individuals 
who are eminent in their own right, who are respected for 
heir pro-labor, democratic sympathies, and who are independ- 
ent of the union heirarchy. The Board is divorced from the 
inion power structure and yet its decisions are final and bind- 
ng on all. The UAW Public Review Board has overturned de- 
cisions of Walter Reuther and of the International Executive 
Board in many hotly disputed situations. 

In government, the judiciary presumably remains independ- 

ent of other branches of government and offers citizens an im- 
dartial application of law without regard for ruling parties or 
egimes. True, this principle is only imperfectly applied, for 
eality falls far short of theory. But to some extent the principle 
s, in fact, realized; and citizens do have recourse against arbit- 
sary officials. The U.S. Supreme Court best represents and rea- 
izes this goal. 
The defect inside the labor movement is not a failure to 
ipply the principle but a total rejection of it. Labor leaders in- 
ey most avidly on fair treatment in the courts and in society, 
gut they deny that same right to their own union members. 
for, inside unions, the judicial process is inextricably tangled 
ap with political power. Men who control the union as its 
ea also control most avenues of trial and appeal. A 
mion member with a grievance against his officers cannot ap- 
eal to any genuinely impartial body. He must go before com- 
nittees and conferences which are dominated by the very men 
gainst whom he appeals. 

When a member complains against his leaders, in any case of 
ignificance, proceedings are quickly transformed into a vote 
of confidence for the ruling administration. Issues are decided 
ot by justice or democracy but by political expediency. 

One quality is common to our labor leaders, regardless of 
volitical tendency, AFL, CIO, Independent, conservative, lib- 
‘ral, radical or what have you. They refuse to surrender 
he arbitrary power of final decision over their own critics. 

There are three honorable exceptions. The United Auto 
Norkers is the only union, big or small, where a Public Review 
3oard has established a substantial public record of activity. 
Che American Federation of Teachers has only recently set up 
ts Board. And the Board of the Association of Western Pulp 
id Paper Workers has only just begun to function. 

That’s about it. This issue of Union Democracy in Action 
ums to demonstrate that other unions urgently need public 
leview, including some of our most highly respected unions. 
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THANKS! 

This issue of UDA was made possible by the generous 
‘response of readers to our recent appeal which brought in 
about $1,500. Thanks. 

In the absence of Big Money, we must still eke it out from 
issue to issue. If you forgot to donate in reply to the last re- 
quest, why not get that check in the mail today. 


UNION DEMOCRACY DOES PAY OFF 

For eight years, reformers in Painters District Council 9, New 
York, fought against corruption, sweetheart agreements, stolen 
elections, blacklisting, and dictatorship. Then in a_ federal 
court-supervised election in September, 1967, DC 9 members 
defeated the top official and elected reform leader, Frank Schon- 
feld, as Secretary Treasurer. 

Despite Schonfeld’s victory, the former officials, whom he calls 
“the old gang”, still control a majority of Delegates on the 
Council and still control most of the locals as holdovers from 
the old regime. 

Nevertheless, Schonfeld was able to lead a five-week strike 
which began on August 1 and ended in victory with the best 
contract in the union’s history. By August 1, 1970 painters will 
be earning an additional $69.00 more per week on the bulk 
of their work. The pension rate has been increased from $90.00 
to $130.00 per month. 

Now that the strike is over, the internal conflict has been 
resumed. Schonfeld is proposing a series of by-laws amendments 
which would prevent election stealing by turning over super- 
vision of District elections to the American Arbitration Asso- 
ciation. The “old gang” is campaigning against the amendments 
which are now subject to membership referendum. In an issue 
of their Painters’ Free Press, Schonfeld and his reform group 
report on “The Long Record of Election Fraud” and warn the 
DC 9 membership that the “old gang” is trying to get back in 
power. 


IVE: (concluded) 

was still in office, the Labor Department had started to investi- 
gate charges that money had been mishandled in District 3; and 
by early June, 1967, (Jennings was already in office) a scandal 
broke ino the open. To his credit, Jennings acted promptly and 
decisively. Although Weihrauch had been his ally, he gave him 
no immunity. On June 27, the General Executive Board heard 
its own investigation committee report “recklessness, waste, and 
dissipation of union funds.” Weihrauch and Joseph Iozzi, Dis- 
trict Treasurer who had supported Jennings, were charged with 
misusing over $141,000. The GEB initiated recall procedures 
against them. In July they were suspended, and in September, 
it was announced, locals voted for recall 83,955-986. Senator 
Robert Kennedy publicly praised Jennings for forthright action 
on charges of corruption. 


Moral of It All 

In seven years of internal struggles, the major disputes were 
settled on the basis of power relationships on the union’s rul- 
ing bodies. If that principle had prevailed to the end, Carey 
would still be president and Jennings forgotten. Luckily for 
Jennings he had recourse outside the union power structure to 
a tribunal independent of the ruling regime: the federal judi- 
ciary. Even more luckily, he began with the support of a big 
section of the union staff and could afford all the legal work. 
But individual dissenters and rank and filers have no such re- 
sources. Surely there is an important lesson in all the firings, 
removals, charges, election frauds and theft. 

With all this, the [UE has been and remains one of the most 
democratic of our unions. If this seems odd, the reader must 
remember that it was because the IUE is democratic that all 
these offenses against decent unionism were brought to the light 
of day and not buried as they are in some other unions. But 
recent history calls for a reaffrmation and reinforcement of the 
rights of members vis a vis their officials. Surely Jennings and 
his close associates have ample confidence in their own integrity 
and democratic intentions. Even if that assessment is perfectly 
accurate, they, like Carey, may attract less scrupulous admirers 
or successors. There is an institution well adapted to bolster the 
rights of IUE members. We refer, of course, to the Public Re- 
view Board. Such a Board serves auto workers well. Why not 
IUE? 


Selec ss 4s a ee 
MUSICIANS’ UNION UPHOLDS MEMBERS’ RIGHTS 


AGAINST NEW HAVEN LOCAL OFFICIALS 
oR aa a ee 


The American Federation of Musicians (AFL-CIO) has up- 
held membership rights against repeated challenge inside 
New Haven, Conn., Local 234-486. 

Since 1964 in this 750-member local, William Winnick has 
been leading a lively, irrepressible opposition tendency which 
publishes a mimeographed periodical, Musicians’ Voice of New 
Haven. In 1966, he ran for Local President and was narrowly 
defeated 170-151. That same year, the local adopted a gag-rule 
to curb internal periodicals, obviously aimed against Winnick. 
Fines and expulsion were prescribed for printing “defamatory” 
material, and other restrictions imposed on a free press. When 
Winnick ignored the rule and continued to publish his paper 
without bowing to censorship, he was brought to trial. But this 
first attempt to silence him failed when the AFM International 
Executive Board voided the Local’s gag-rule. 

Despite the clear decision of the International Board, the 
Local officialdom continued to harass Winnick. In two other 
instances, he was convicted of making “‘false’’ accusations in the 
Voice. In July, this year, the International upheld Winnick’s 
appeal and reversed the convictions. In accordance with the 
precedent established by the U.S. Circuit Court (in Salzhandler 
v. Caputo) the AFM Board ruled, “. . . under public law, the 
subject matter (of Winnick’s statements) is beyond the juris- 
diction of the Local Trial Board.” But in the meantime, a third 
set of similar charges were filed against Winnick in the Local 
and are now pending. 

Another dispute directly affected the whole local membership. 
After an active campaign by Winnick, a local membership 
meeting voted, in May 1967, to raise the union scale from $23 
to $26 for a regular four-hour engagement. A bitter battle de- 
veloped when local officials called a special meeting to reverse 
this decision. At the second meeting, the officials reported (ap- 
parently falsely) that the International office had declared the 
increase illegal, and the members voted to reverse the action 
of the earlier meeting. In February, this year, the International 
Executive Board upheld a formal appeal from 32 local mem- 
bers against the local officials and ruled that the $26 rate had 
been properly adopted and was, in fact, legal. 

In UDA No. 30 (Feb. 1968), we reported that Winnick had 
“accused a contractor-employer (who is also a union member) 
of paying men below scale and of taping a performance in vio- 


NMU: (continued from page 2) 
“How the U.S. Labor Department Whitewashed Election 
Fraud.” 

When it intervened in the NMU case, the Department 
seemed to have veered from its usual course. It filed suit, invali- 
dated the last NMU election, and won the right to supervise 
the coming vote. But that hope proved illusory. It is obvious 
now that the Labor Department has gone through all these 
motions to bolster its own public relations image with Con- 
gress and that it has no intention of offering the substance of 
democracy to rank and filers. It is now proceeding to sabotage 
democracy as the election supervisor. 

To understand what an outrage is being committed, we need 
only contrast the sorry role of the Labor Department bureauc- 
racy in the NMU elections with the actions of Federal District 
Judge Marvin who ordered an election, under his control, in 
Painters District Council 9 last year. 

eo When the union officialdom falsified the federal court de- 
cision in a letter mailed to the membership at union expense, 
Judge Frankel ordered the full- accurate text of his opinion 


lation of union rules.” In March, the contractor wrote to UD 
denied that there had been any taping, and accused Winnic 
of making a false statement. He added, “Mr. Winnick is bein 
brought up through the correct channels of the union for man 
violations.” 

That raises an important issue. What are the ‘“‘correct” char 
nels? Events in this local, underlined by the contractors lette: 
point up the shortcomings of accepted union trial procedur 
The Musicians union accepts employing contractors as ful 
members. Winnick (and other union members in other citie: 
charges that this odd combination of union musicians wit 
their employers gives contractors a heavy influence at unio: 
meetings where balloting is by open hand vote. The Voic 
insists that the New Haven local has fallen under the domir 
ance of contractors who retaliate against musicians when the 
demand enforcement of union rules. 


In the New Haven local, as everywhere in the labor move 
ment, the trial machinery is inseparably bound up with inne 
union politics. Those who dominate the union usually dorm 
inate the trial processes. Winnick criticizes those in office. Hoy 
can he possibly be confident of a fair trial when the trial prc 
cesses are influenced by his enemies. In this case, as in othe 
unions, decisions will inevitably tend to be made not on th 
basis of justice or democracy but of inner union politics. Th 
experiences of this one New Haven local confirm the need fe! 
impartial public review tribunals. : 


The American Federation of Musicians is displaying a sens: 
tivity to membership rights which is rare in top circles of thi 
labor movement. This concern for democracy will undoubted) 
help the Federation in its efforts to establish cooperative relj 
tions with an independent association of talented symphor} 
and opera musicians. These musicians have established the 
own professional association, the International Conference q 
Symphony and Opera Musicians, which publishes a newslette} 
Senza Sordino. The leaders of ICSOM are sympathetic to tli 
strivings of rank and filers for union democracy. 

At a recent national conference, the ICSOM discussed “‘tl 
imminent lockouts of four major orchestras [and] moved. 
strengthen its ties with American Federation of Musicians.” 


— 


printed and mailed to the membership at union expense. _& 
damage to the reformers was cancelled out. 


© Judge Frankel ruled that the opposition candidate had tl 
right to speak at all 26 union local meetings. | 


o When the Labor Department asked him to preserve an 
legal trusteeship under which elections were stolen, Frank 
brushed aside its recommendations, ordered autonomy restor 
and impartial supervision of the union’s elections. 


e Where the Labor Department had previously denied th 
reformers had the right to use the union’s mailing lists in Di 
trict elections, Judge Frankel ordered the lists made availalf 
with time enough for the reformers to send out four comple 
membership mailings. | 


e In short, instead of sealing up the avenues of democral 
participation, Judge Frankel ordered them opened for the fil 
time. 

The Labor Department acts to curb the rights of democr 
in the NMU elections. Instead of defending fair union electio 
it stands in the way. That is now perfectly clear. 


ey agers 


LETTERS 


ia epee) 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO 

Well, the Brotherhood of Painters is still up to its old tricks. 
)How is this as a caption for UDA? “Two Join Union To Become 
International Representatives.” 

| Section 75 (a) of the Constitution of the Brotherhood of 
}Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America, regarding 
General Representatives reads “Any beneficial member, who 
is a journeyman of the Brotherhood, shall be eligible to ap- 
\pointment as General Representative who has been in continu- 
jous good standing for five years previous to his appointment.” 
On July 2, 1968, one man rejoined Painters Local 507, San 
\Jose. Last year, another man rejoined Glaziers and Glasswork- 
jers Local 169, Oakland. Both had been previously dropped from 
ithe Brotherhood membership rolls. Believe it or not but one of 
them was appointed Project Coordinator ($16,000 plus ex- 
jpenses) and the other a Field Coordinator ($14,000 plus) for 
ithe Brotherhood’s new M. D. T. A. program (Manpower 
Development and Training Act) in spite of their not having the 
‘required time in the Brotherhood. 

The union received a $496,521 grant from the Federal Gov- 
ernment to carry out the MDTA program, which was intended 
to help bring minorities into the apprenticeship program. 

In passing up 205,000 dues-paying rank and file members, 
including many full-time union officers and apprentice co- 
ordinators, General President S. Frank Raftery has again 


shown contempt for the people who pay his wages. 

On July 24, Raftery and the General Executive Board did a 
complete about-face when they put Local 83, Marin County, 
back in District Council 8. As I reported in UDA No. 33 the 
General Executive Board refused this same request in January, 
1967. The letter granting the transfer of Local 83 from District 
Council 16 to District Council 8 was 2 pages berating the lead- 
ership of Painters Local No. 4 (the largest painters local in the 
Brotherhood). The leaders of Local 4 are part of a growing 
group within the Brotherhood who are fighting for a new 
leadership at the international level. 

Bay Area Reporter 


P.S. Thanks to my 17-year old daughter for typing this letter. 


FROM AN OPERATING ENGINEER 

Here is $10.00 and I pledge you at least another $100.00 be- 
fore April 15, 1969. Union Democracy in Action is an inspira- 
tion to working stiffs. You combine spiritual uplift with a very 
expert practical thrust for the necessary enforcement of ap- 
plicable laws. 

Any effort to obtain honest elections should be coupled with 
the equally important issue of obtaining financial integrity 
within the organizations. The Secretary of Labor exercises 
much power on elections but individual members, capably 
assisted by accountant evaluation, can have a tremendous effect 
by striking at financial corruption. Labor bosses corruptly using 
election fraud are surely corruptly using the members’ money. 
The two issues are not separate, they dovetail. 


STEELWORKERS (concluded) 
at least of all the votes that were actually cast for him. Malony’s 
guarantees, on the other hand, were minimal. 

In Chicago, a Malony rally was invaded by thugs who beat 
four of his supporters so badly that they had to be hospitalized. 
Malony’s bulletin, Voice of Victory, charged, “One of the at- 
tackers who was arrested and indicted turns out to be a local 
Steelworkers official.” Chicago District Director, Joe Germano, 
supported Hague. His District reported a vote of better than 
50-1 for McDonald’s man against Malony, a result that would 
be impossible to explain as the normal result of the democratic 
process. The campaign ended in an atmosphere of violence 
charged with suspicions of election fraud. 


RARICK v. McDONALD 

In 1957, ninety locals nominated Donald Rarick to run 
against McDonald. Rarick was an unknown rank and file mill 
worker. Not one District Director supported him and he had 
no paid staff network which meant that it was impossible to 
check the election procedures. For a fair count, he was at the 
mercy of the McDonald administration. 

Balloting took place at local meetings where the results were 
tabulated on official forms. These forms, not the actual ballots, 
were sent by mail to the International office. At the Internation- 
al office no one could watch the count of actual ballots because 
there were only tally sheets. In a union of over three thousand 
locals. Rarick’s friends could hardly watch the action, except in 
those few locals where their forces were adequately organized. 

The official returns gave Rarick 223,516 votes to McDonald’s 
404,172; but Rarick charged that the count had been fraudu- 
lent; for his supporters said that the tally at some locals had 
been falsely recorded. He demanded a local by local breakdown 
of the vote. McDonald refused. (Local by local tallies are now 
required by federal law, but not in 1957.) What was the actual 
result? Who can say with certitude. 


ABEL v. McDONALD 
But the defeat of Rarick did not quell discontent inside the 
union. Hostility to McDonald mounted. In 1964, the Adminis- 
‘ration forces split in two when Secretary Treasurer I. W. Abel 


decided to run against McDonald for president. On the eve of 
that election campaign, according to the Chicago Tribune, 
McDonald told a union conference in Chicago: 

“I am a candidate for the presidency of the United Steel- 
workers union and I intend to be re-elected. There are a few 
people who have already announced their candidacies. ... I am 
going to be rough, tough; I am going to be mean and I am going 
to ride roughshod over my opposition. I am still young, still 
tough and I have a good left hook. Anybody who wants to try 
it out, I’m ready.” 

As a program, it was not inspiring. Abel soon won a majority 
of the District Directors and a majority on the Executive Board. 
This time the posting and tallying of election results would be 
handled by Abel’s men. McDonald knew he had problems and 
that a good left hook was not good enough to provide an 
answer. McDonald asked that the election be supervised by the 
American Arbitration Association. When the request came up 
at the union’s Executive Board on January 4, 1965, Abel de- 
nounced it and protested that hiring the AAA would insult the 
local unions and the international tellers. The Board voted it 
down by weighted ballot 741-641. 


NARROW VICTORY 

Like Rarick in 1958, McDonald now depended completely 
upon the union’s own tellers for an honest count. Doubtless 
his feelings of insecurity deepened. Finally, the tellers reported 
that Abel had won with 308,910 votes and McDonald had lost 
with 298,768. These results were tabulated and certified by an 
organization known as the Honest Ballot Association; but the 
HBA exercised no supervision over the actual voting and tally- 
ing back in the locals. 

At best, it was a narrow victory for Abel: 50.8%-49.2%. After 
an original protest, McDonald bowed out and reconciled him- 
self to the results. 

The bitter dispute between Abel and McDonald led to a call, 
not for public review, but for impartial election supervision. 
The question of principle is the same. Will a union leadership 
surrender a part of its power to strengthen democracy? 

On the basis of its history, this question is properly addressed 
to the steelworkers union. 


eee ee 


AFT REVIEW BOARD PROTECTS TEACHERS’ DUE PROCESS 
Be nina hPa So a a re 


The establishment of a Public Review Board was announced 
September, 1967, by the American Federation of Teachers 
(AFL-CIO). “AFT members who feel that their rights as 
union members have been infringed or denied,” reported the 
American Teacher, ‘‘may now take their case to an independent 
outside body for settlement.” 

The AFT’s action is the first major advance for the public 
review principle in the labor movement since the United Auto 
Workers union founded the pioneering Board in 1957. It is the 
first echo inside the AFL-CIO of the UAW’s call for democrati- 
zation of the labor movement. (In 1965, the Western Pulp and 
Paper Workers set up a Review Board. This is an independent 
union of 20,000 members confined to the west coast.) 

In reply to reporters who asked why the union needed a 
Public Review Board, AFT President Cogen said, “It is better 
from the standpoint of democratic trade unionism, to have an 
impartial outside body, rather than a political body... .” 

Like the UAW Board, the AFT Board is composed of prom- 
inent individuals independent of the union’s officialdom. No 
AFT member is eligible to serve. The original AFT Board of 
five was chosen by the union’s Executive Council, but future 
vacancies will be filled by the Board itself. The present mem- 
bers are: 

Theodore Kheel, labor arbitrator, (Chairman); Napoleon B. 
Johnson, National Urban League; John Phillip Linn, Univer- 


sity of Denver law professor; Rabbi Jacob J. Weinstein; an 
Mortimer H. Gavin, S. J., Archdiocese of Boston. 

The Board may take jurisdiction only in those locals whicl 
vote to accept its continuing authority. The United Federatior 
of Teachers, New York Local 2, promptly placed itself unde 
the Board’s authority. Board decisions are final, binding, an 
enforceable in court. 

Its functions, procedures, and powers are defined in a Charte 
adopted by the AFT Executive Council on May 27, 1967, and i 
a set of rules adopted by the Board itself. After exhausting othe 
internal union procedures, a member may appeal to the PRI 
against any action which he alleges “to affect adversely hi 
status or rights as a member of the AFT.” The Board may nc 
alter any policy adopted by the union, but this limitation i 
subject to one highly significant qualification. The Board i 
bound by union policy only if “such policy is consistent . .. 
with democratic due process.” In effect, this implies that thi 
Board has unrestricted powers to defend the democratic right 
of AFT members. | 

It was the American Civil Liberties Union which first calle’ 
upon unions to establish review boards. Up to now, the UAW 
was the only International union to respond. Now there is thi 
Teachers union which places itself clearly on the side « 
democracy. 


Next anyone? 


CORRECTING THE RECORD 


When Public Review comes up for discussion there are occa- 
sional references to Boards presumably functioning in the Up- 
holsterers International Union and in the United Packinghouse 
Workers union. Everyone mentions them, no one actually talks 
about them. It is time to set the record straight, at least in the 
pages of UDA. The Packinghouse Workers board does not exist. 
The Upholsters board does exist, on paper. 

At its convention in 1953, the Upholsterers established a Pub- 
lic Appeals Board; but in all the years of its existence, the UIU 
Board has decided only a single case. That was in 1956 when it 
rejected an appeal from a worker discharged for assaulting his 
employer. It has decided no other cases and has no public rec- 
ord of activity. Unlike the UAW and AFT Boards, the jurisdic- 
tion of the Upholsterers’ Board is restricted to cases involving 
members’ appeals against disciplinary action. That aside, the 
whole range of union democracy is outside its assigned juris- 
diction. It has no power over election appeals, discrimination, 
internal free speech, or any of the other critical aspects of inner 
organizational life. Because of its limited power and its inac- 
tivity, it must be considered essentially as a public relations 
gadget. 

The UPW Board does not even deserve a listing. Its Advisory 
Review Board is even more limited in authority. More precisely, 
it has no authority whatsoever. As its name indicates, its deci- 
sions aré purely advisory opinons which the union’s officialdom 
may accept or not as it sees fit. Even its right to make advisory 
decisions is virtually non-existent, for it may consider only 
matters that are referred to it by the union’s International Ex- 
ecutive Board. It has had very little work to do, if any. Perhaps 
it serves some purpose for the officialdom; but it means nothing 
for the membership. 


There was a report in one union paper that the United Auto 
Workers Review Board hears only six cases a year on the aver- 
age. That is inaccurate. In nine years of its existence, the UAW 
Board heard more than 150 cases. 


RABBLE ROUSERS INSULT OFFICIALS | 


“Under the sophisticated title of a watchdog committe? 
often urged on by lawyers seeking gains for themselves, som} 
of our own members join in the insidious scheme to weaken tht 
organization which is the bread and butter of 1.9 million menj 
bers and their families. 

They continually sow the seeds of disunity, but tell all thd 
are the best union men in the hall. And when others are wor| 
ing to settle problems, they seek recruits to their rabble-rousiry 
tactics. 

While they ply their trade of divide and conquer, those wi 
have risen through the ranks to positions of leadership fig) 
back with the only weapon they know—that of negotiating tl} 
best contracts and policing them day by day to insure that the) 
are meaningful documents.” | 

If you haven't already guessed it, these are the ocd 
of Frank E. Fitzsimmons who still signs himself General Vi 
President although he is actually Acting President of tl 
‘Teamsters union. He has joined with Walter Reuther in tl 
Alliance for Labor Action, and so it is fitting to ask which 
the UAW’s proposals for democratization of the labor mov 
ment he likes. Meanwhile, the opinions he does express (Ti) 
International Teamster, October, 1968) indicate that membé 
of his union need that Public Review Board badly. 


| 
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|ILGWU CUTTERS’ LOCAL 10 | 


An Independent Cutters’ Club, formed in December 
1967, tried to present an opposition slate of candidates 
in the Local 10 elections of February 15, 1968. Some o‘ 
its candidates got on the ballot; others were excluded: 
but the request for a line on the ballot as an opposition 
slate was rejected by the local offcialdom, even though 
its own candidates are listed as an administration slate. 

The presentation of a new, independent ticket was an 
event worth noting in this local of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union. Local 10 is famous as David 
Dubinsky’s home local and has been considered tie rep- 
resentative of the trade’s “aristocracy.” But the aristocracy 
is not doing so well these days. ia 1968, its minimum 
wage ran from $120 for cloak -utrers down to $100 for 
miscellaneous cutters for a thirty-five hour week. (That's 
about half of what painters will be getting in August 
1970.) 

This unexpected challenge from an independent slate 
has upset the trad?:,onal political equilibrium in Local 10 
where for forty ycars, the Administration has campaigned 
around one major issue, repeated in this 1968 election, 
“Repudiate the Communists!” The slogan might seem a 
little shopworn these days except that in most years a 
moldering opposition slate is permitted on the ballot, 
the “Rank and File” group with its ineffectual nostalgic 
links to the very old days when Communists were actually 
a power in the garment trades. The chief function of the 
Rank and File in modern times seems to be serving as 
whipping boy for the administration at election time. 

But the new independent club is not concerned with 
the dead issues of yesterday but with contemporary prob- 
lems of wages, job security, pensions, and unio democracy. 
It cannot be sloughed off as easily as the Rank and File. 
The administration permitted the independents to run 
only as individuals but gave the Rank and File its usual 
line as a slate, assuring that the war against communism 

(continued on back page) 


His Services to 


NORMAN THOMAS ynion Democracy 


The following obituary is reprinted from the DC 9 
Newsletter, publication of Painters District Council No. 9. 


While he lived, Norman Thomas was a one-man cru- 
sade for the underdog; and when he died on December 19, 
there were many who recalled his help with gratitude. We, 
painters, are among them. What he did for New York 
painters is little known to the public; but we cannot for- 
get. Our cause was one that occupied the last years of his 
life, when he helped us transform our union into a demo- 
cratic, militant organization of workmen. 

In 1961, the battle for reform in District Council 9 
reached a first climax, when Frank Schonfeld and other 
rank and file reformers were put on trial in the union on 
assorted trumped-up charges. Their real “offense” was to 
run a slate against the union officialdom which, they 
charged, was corrupt and dictatorial. If these rank and 
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THREE NLRB ELECTIONS 
AT McDONNELL, ST. LOUIS 


After a four-year battle, including the rise of a power- 
ful rank and file reform movement, the formation of a 
rival independent union, and three NLRB collective bar- 
gaining elections, the International Association of Machin- 
ists narrowly managed to retain bargaining rights in the 
St. Louis plant of the McDonnell Douglas company with 
its 22,000 workers. There was a sharp shift from the situ- 
ation in 1967 when reformers inside the IAM had clearly 
won support of a big majority of the plant’s workers. In 
1968, reform leaders voted to afhliate their group with the 
Teamsters Union and the conflict was diverted from a 
fight for reform into a jurisdictional struggle. ‘This turn 
of events explains how the IAM could save itself from 
impending disaster after three years of arbitrary bureau- 
cratic mismanagement. 

The IAM first took possession of bargaining rights at 
McDonnell back in 1941 when only sixty-one workers were 
employed, and the company obligingly recognized the 
IAM as exclusive bargaining agent when it claimed thirty- 
eight signed-up members. It was a good deal for the com- 
pany which kept out the militant United Auto Workers 
Union. It was a good deal for the IAM which, twenty-five 
years and twenty-two thousand workers later, collected 
$950,000 a year in dues. The UAW, today, represents 
45,000 workers in other McDonnell Douglas plants and 
claims 125,000 members in the aerospace industry. But the 
St. Louis plant remains IAM. 

McDonnell workers in St. Louis were organized into 
Lodge 837 as part of IAM District 9. There was some 
grumbling over the years because the big local was dom- 
inated by outside District officials; but nothing serious 
happened until 1965 when a strong rank and file opposi- 
tion movement arose under the leadership of Bruce (Red) 
McArthy. ‘The opposition grew until by 1966 it dominated 
local meetings. The IAM Grand Lodge (International 
office) under President Seimiller thereupon put the local 
Lodge under trusteeship to save the local officials. But in 
December, 1966, McArthy was overwhelmingly elected 
local president with 62°% of the votes cast, against two 
opponents. In March, 1967, Seimiller replied by removing 
all local officers, including McArthy. Later that month, 
McArthy and his followers founded their own indepen- 


(continued on next page) 


file leaders had been expelled in 1961, the fight for reform 
would have been crushed and New York painters today 
would still be the victims of a self-serving, betraying offi- 
cialdom. But with ‘Thomas’ help, we were able to defend 
our rights and live to fight another day. 

In August, 1961, he spoke together with Schonfeld at 
a mass meeting in the Judson Memorial Church under 
the sponsorship of Union Democracy in Action, a publica- 
tion which Thomas helped to support. Thomas’ interven- 
tion at this critical juncture was instrumental in rallying 
public sympathy for the embattled reformers. During the 
internal union trial, Thomas sent a personal observer to 


(continued on back page) 


ST. LOUIS NLRB ELECTIONS: (continued) 


dent union to challenge the IAM for bargaining rights. 
They called their new union the Technical Employees of 
Aerospace Manufacturers (TEAM). That was March, 
1967, opening a new phase in the fight. 

(The events up to this date are reported in UDA No. 
26: “Machinists Lodge 837, St. Louis.” This issue was dis- 
tributed to all workers in the McDonnell plant.) 

In September, 1968, the National Labor Relations 
Board conducted the first in a series of three bargaining 
elections. By then, there had been significant new develop- 
ments: 

1. The IAM promised to give Lodge 837 full autonomy 
in a District reorganization plan. (The promise was not 
fulfilled after the election.) Most effective, if unscrupulous, 
was its letter to all McDonnell workers warning them, 
without basis in fact, that they would lose their accum- 
ulated pension and welfare benefits if they left the IAM. 

2. By a split vote, the nine-eman ‘TEAM steering com- 
mittee voted to affiliate with the Teamsters’ union if 
‘TEAM won the election. With that, the Teamsters became 
a key issue in the election campaign. Harold Gibbons, St. 
Louis teamster leader, with nothing to lose, promised that 
McDonnell workers could hold their own collective bar- 
gaining certificate as a completely autonomous teamster 
unit. He promised “unlimited’’ funds in the event of a 
strike. It seemed like too attractive an offer to ignore; but, 
as the results demonstrated, it was a fatal bargain. 

3. Less than two weeks before the first NLRB election, 
the United Auto Workers came abruptly upon the scene. 
Aerospace workers have a natural place in the UAW; over 
the years, many of the IAM reformers in Lodge 837 were 
sympathetic to it. But the UAW had been bound to the 
IAM by a no-raiding pact inside the AFL-CIO and was 
helpless to offer a haven to the reformers. Later, accord- 
ing to some reports, UAW representatives told the McDon- 
nell leaders tha: any collective bargaining certificate would 
be in the name of the UAW. With their implanted dis- 
trust for centralized control and a desire for maximum 
autonomy, the TEAM leaders were miffed. 

On August 30, just thirteen days before the NLRB 
election, the UAW revoked its mutual assistance pact with 
the IAM, freeing its hand to enter the St. Louis situation. 
But it was too late. 

During the election campaign, TEAM’s agreement 
with the Teamsters became a heavy burden. 

The idea of a labor reform movement seeking democ- 
racy, honestly, and integrity in the Teamsters union was 
hard to make convincing. The IAM capitalized on that 
irony. 

Although the UAW entered only at the last minute, 
it showed remarkable strength in the election after only 
a two-week campaign. The results on September 14. were: 


IAM: 6,402 TEAM?: G;3.12 UAW: 5,585 

Since there was no majority, a runoff election was ne- 
cessary. The UAW endorsed TEAM and the Teamsters 
against the IAM. In full page newspaper ads, the UAW 
published an “Open Letter to McDonnell Douglas Work- 
ers” which told them: 


“It is the UAW’s belief that the job (of collective bar- 
gaining) can now best be done by the TEAM-sters Union. 
IAM has consistently failed its responsibility and has de- 
liberately misled its own members in the St. Louis plant 

.. if the TEAM-sters Union is chosen, (UAW) will offer 
its technical, professional, and expert assistance to the 
new bargaining agent in the effort to achieve a 1968 model 
agreement.” 


NMU Election Ends Feb. 28 


At this writing, about 18,000 votes have been cast in 
the election of national officers of the National Maritime 
Union. The balloting was ordered by Federal Judge Con- 
stance Baker Motley under supervision of the U.S. Labor 
Departfent after the union’s 1966 election was found to 


be illegal. 

The Curran administration is seriously challenged by 
an opposition slate led by James Morrissey, candidate for 
National Secretary, who has better than an even chance 
to win. Richard J. Haake, who had been ruled off the bal- 
lot in 1966 when he tried to run against Curran, is a 
candidate for president on the Morrissey ticket. Morris- 
sey’s Committee for NMU Democracy is gaining rapidly 
as evidenced by the reception of his literature by seamen 
and encouraging letters from crews. As a result, William 
Perry, Curran’s top assistant resigned, an obvious effort 
to head off the mounting resentment against the adminis- 
tration. Perry has been accused by Morrissey of “terroriz- 
ing the membership”; the opposition has made him one 
of its chief targets, charging that he was actually running 
the union although he was only an appointive official, 
not elected. 

Of the total votes cast so far, about 2,600 (roughly 
15%) have been polled by union members in Panama, 
many of whom are not seamen, but factory workers. Mor- 
rissey has charged that, in violation of the election rules, 
his literature has not been distributed to these workers. 
He blames Benjamin Naumoff, Regional Director of the 
Office of Labor Management, who is in direct charge of 
the election for the Labor Department. Morrissey accuses 
Naumoff of discriminating against his supporters and of 
showing partiality to the Curran slate. Naumoff denies 
the charges. 

On February 28, balloting will be completed and votes 
will be tallied by an organization known as the Honest 
Ballot Association, under Labor Department supervision. 
The results may be reported before this issue of UDA 
reaches our readers. A full report and analysis of the out- 
come will be published in one of the next UDA issues. 


The UAW endorsement was enough to delay the IAM 
victory; but its was not enough to put over the ‘Teamsters. 
The second election, October 3-4, was a real standoff: 
IAM got 8,981 votes; TEAM got 8,980 votes. And two 
more ‘TEAM votes were challenged. 


Obviously, the UAW was not able to deliver its votes 
to the ‘Teamsters. Half of those who voted for the UAW 
apparently decided they would rather remain in the IAM 
than move out into the Teamsters. It seems clear now that 
in any out-and-out contest between the IAM and the 
UAW, the Auto Workers would have won hands down. 
But that contest never took place; first, because the UAW 
came in too late; and second, because the St. Louis re- 
formers made their alliance with the Teamsters. 


After a few legal maneuvers were settled, the NLRB | 


ran the third, and last election. This time, the IAM won 
by 400 of the 18,000 votes cast. On November 1, the final 
tally gave the IAM 9,262 votes. TEAM got 8,853. 


For the next period, the IAM will continue to repre- 
sent McDonnell Douglas workers in St. Louis. In January, 
the workers went on strike under IAM leadership for 
wage increases and other benefits. The old contract had 
expired on November 3. 
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VOTE YES FOR ALL BY-LAW AMENDMENTS 


By FRANK SCHONFELD 


Now you know how much a democratic union can accomplish 
when members really control it. We are ending the two-wage 
scale and 4¢ sell-outs. We won an increase of $1.69 in two years. 
We have improved our pensions, ended employers’ veto over the 
selection of stewards, and established a real grievance procedure 
for the first time. 

There is no mystery about how it was done. For the first 
time in years, DC 9 acted like a real union. The union fought for 
you, because you had taken control of the union in an honest 
election. 

For a long time, DC 9 elections were stolen and referendums 
on agreements were fraudulent. Your needs and your wishes 
meant nothing. A few officials could easily sell you out because 
they could always falsify the election returns. 

During the five-week strike, our members were on the picket 
lines, at the union halls, and on the scene. All the politicians had 
to respect your opinions because you were there. Facts were 
reported and issues were explained at general membership meet- 
ings, where thousands attended. An honest referendum on the 
agreement was guaranteed under the supervision of the American 
Arbitration Association. With democracy, with membership con- 
trol, with honest voting YOU DETERMINED THE COURSE 
OF THE UNION, THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE STRIKE, 
AND THE NATURE OF THE AGREEMENT. 

Now that you are back at work, the old gang is crawling out 
again. The old politicians are hungry to get back at the old 
pickings. YOUR UNION IS ONCE AGAIN IN DANGER. You 
must act now to protect it. As a first step, IT IS URGENT THAT 
YOU GET OUT TO YOUR LOCALS AND VOTE FOR ALL 
THE BY-LAW AMENDMENTS. That is the only way to stop 
the old gang from stealing its way back to power by fraudulent 
elections. (Continued on page 2) 


DC 9 IS IN DANGER 


The Painters Free Press is paid for by the voluntary con- 
tributions of unionists who are determined to defend DC 9, 
to keep it as a union that is controlled by the membership 
and that fights for them. This is an emergency edition, pub- 
lished because our union is in danger. 

We are compelled to take this step because DC 9 mem- 
bers must be alerted to two serious facts: 

1. You are now voting at local meetings in a referendum 
to amend the DC by-laws. The results of this referendum 
can decide the fate of our union for years to come. THESE 
AMENDMENTS MUST BE ADOPTED TO END THE 
LONG HISTORY OF ELECTION FRAUD AND STOL- 
EN REFERENDUMS. 

If these amendments are adopted, you can control the 
union. If they are not adopted, the old gang will retain the 
chance of stealing your union by stealing your elections. 

2. Meanwhile, the old gang is already making another 
attempt to seize power behind your back. Now that the 
strike is over, they are trying to take control of the entire 
industry, no less. At the last meeting of the District Council, 
they made an illegal attempt to take over the union’s half 
of the Joint Industry Board and give it to a small clique of 
old politicians. Everything you won in the five-week strike, 
everything you accomplished by electing a new administra- 
tion in 1967 is now in grave danger. 

We know we can count on the membership. But first you 
must know the truth. This issue of the Painters Free Press 
is published to bring you the facts. 


ert tends Tones Dae ee ee a eee 


The By-Law Amendments For Honest Elections 


By DAVE BARISH 

All the by-law amendments have the same purpose: to protect 
democracy, to safeguard fair elections, to guarantee an honest 
count of your votes, and to assure membership control of DC 9. 
They are intended to assure fair procedures in voting on trade 
agreements, on assessments, on dues increases, and on the elec- 
tion of all union officials. With all these amendments, and all are 
necessary, it will become difficult for any unscrupulous officials to 
impose assessments you do not want, or to install officers you did 
not really elect, or to put over trade agreements you actually re- 
jected. In other words, you need these amendments to end the 
familiar practices of the past and to protect yourself on the job 
and in the union. 

Rarback perpetuated himself in power, with the aid of the old 
gang, by a combination of election fraud and membership intimi- 
dation. He eliminated photographs in dues books and ended the 
practice of signing an election register at the polling place. This 


made it simple to hand out loose union books to crooked voters 
and pass phoney voters through the lines. Voting booths were left 
open. Watchers for opposition candidates were not allowed into 
some locals. In the locals, members who stood up on behalf of 
rival candidates, or volunteered to be their election watchers, were 
often blacklisted from their jobs. Rarback made it impossible for 
opposing candidates to run against him by flooding their locals 
during the nominating period and, by this device, keeping them 
off the ballot. (As you know, under our present by-laws, a man 
cannot run for Secretary Treasurer unless he gets the nomination 
of a majority in his own local. Our amendments would change this 
practice which has hampered democracy in DC 9.) 


For A Secret Ballot For All Members 


The proposed amendments guarantee a secret ballot in closed 
booths to all members. Photographs are put back in books so that 
no one can use a union card fraudulently (for voting or for work- 

(Continued on. page 3) 


VOTE YES FOR ALL BY-LAW AMENDMENTS 


Forgery and Fraud—A Documentary Record 


If they’ll steal your vote, they'll steal your union. And they’ll 
steal your money. Here is documentary evidence of fraud per- 
petrated upon the District Council during our strike. 

Officials of Local 874 presented a bill for $240.00 to the Coun- 
cil presumably for hall rent during the strike. They claimed the 
Local had already paid the $240.00; and so the Council paid it 
back. Here is a copy of the bill submitted to the Council. Look 


at it closely. 
mS) ina N? 3617 


a a 


To 


“7 East 15 St. Machinist Bldg. Corp.” 
7 EAST 15 STREET 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


BILLS ARE SENT ONLY WHEN DUE AND PAYABLE 
357 PLEASE REMIT 


Upon close examination, the bill looked fishy. The owner of 
the hall at 7 East 15 Street (I.A.M.) was obliging enough to give 


us another copy of the same bill for the Council office. Look at 
it closely. 


bli i a i BLY dyt? 


N? 3628 


wht 


To 
“7 East 15 St. Machinist Bldg. Cerp.” 


7 EAST 1S STREET 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


BILLS ARE SENT ONLY WHEN DUE AND PAYABLE 
ao 357 PLEASE REMIT 


There it is. By an act of forgery, the bill was altered from $14C 
to $240. By an act of fraud, the District Council office was cheated 


out of $100. | 


If that is the kind of official we must deal with, we need ie 5 
by-law amendments badly to end their habits once and for all 
The matter of the bills has been submitted to the eee 
Treasurer for investigation. 


SCHONFELD: (Continued from page 1) 


You got a first chance to take back your own union in Sep- 
tember, 1967. No one could steal that election because it was 
supervised by the American Arbitration Association under U.S. 
Court Order. In this first honest election in years, you got rid 
of the Rarback regime; you ended se!l-out control of the Council 
office; you got a union to fight for you in negotiations; you in- 
stalled a new administration elected by you in place of the one 
that had stolen elections from you. 

You got a second chance in September, 1968. You voted for the 
new agreement in an honest election. NO ONE COULD STEAL 
THAT REFERENDUM BECAUSE IT WAS SUPERVISED 
BY THE AMERICAN ARBITRATION ASSOCIATION. 

But you will not have many more of those chances UNLESS 
YOU ACT NOW TO AMEND OUR COUNCIL BY-LAWS. 


One Vote Margin for an Honest Election 

But did you know that behind your back, at the District Coun- 
cil meetings, THE DELEGATES VOTED FOR AAA SUPER- 
VISION OF THE AGREEMENT REFERENDUM BY ONLY 
ONE VOTE? That single vote was all that stood between a fair 
election and the possibility of outright fraud. And you got that 
one vote majority: only because THE OLD POLITICIANS 
WERE AFRAID TO PUT THEMSELVES ON RECORD BY 
OPPOSING THE AAA. They are anxious to get back to the old 
days when elections could easily be stolen. That’s: why they are 
ee hard to defeat the by-law amendments. 


Danger in This Referendum _ 

We fought long and hard for those two honest elections. Unless 
we change our by-laws, the danger remains of a return to the old 
days. DO YOU REALIZE ’ THAT THE OLD OFFICIALS 
WILL BE RUNNING THIS REFERENDUM IN SOME OF 
THE BIGGEST LOCALS AND WE WILL HAVE TO FIGHT 
EVERY INCH OF THE WAY FOR AN HONEST COUNT! 
The danger i is” here, right i in ‘this very referendum, of the old fraud. 


‘STOP. THE, GANG. 

: The: olds gang cannot hope to win this referendum; but they can 
steal it if you are careless. 

That danger exists because DC 9 by-laws were never changed. 
Our by- Jaws still give any ‘unscrupulous cheaters the opportunity 


-WHELMING VOTE FOR ALL -THE BY-LAW, AME 


to do their stuff. WE HAVE THE SAME BY-LAWS UNDE 
WHICH RARBACK’S DICTATORSHIP OPERATED, SUP! 
PORTED BY THE OLD GANG. | 

We are cursed with more than old by-laws. The old gang thay 
bolstered Rarback’s machine still manipulates a majority of dele; 
gates at the District Council meetings. Many of them were elected 
long ago while Rarback was still dictator. Most of them parti) 
cipated in all the elections, old style. They were “elected” in day 
when election fraud was the rule. They still control many local] 
where they act like little Rarbacks, pushing members around aj 
in the past. 

WHERE MEMBERS HAVE THEIR CHANCE IN A NEY 
FAIR ELECTION, THEY GET RID OF THE OLD POLITII 
CIANS. In June, Local 1507, 1511, 442, and 905 elected nev 
Council Delegates. Almost all are pledged to support the new 
administration against the old gang. In October, members a} 
Local 892 defeated one of the old gang candidates in a speci 
election and sent a new Delegate pledged to build a good unioy 
for painters. 


They Fear the Members 


The old gang is afraid of members. They know if local mem 
bers get a chance to choose officers in honest elections, the olf 
politicians are through. They want to stay on the gravy trai 
while DC 9 members want a fighting union for painters, not 
soft racket for politicians. 

But the old gang knows that the membership will resist an 
power grab. That’s why they oppose these by-law amendment 
THEY DON’T WANT THE MEMBERS IN THEIR WAY f 
THEY WANT TO BE ABLE TO STEAL ELECTIONS TC! 
DAY AND TOMORROW AS THEY DID YESTERDA 
That’ s the whole story. It is. that simple. 


Close the Door on Fraud 

There they are, the old..gang, waiting -and conspiring for 

chance to get back. You must close-the door on them by adoptiny 

all. the by-law. amendments. If not;:you will pay dearly for yor 

carelessness.. You risk a return’ of racketeers, ‘sell-outs, ’sweet 
heart deals, corruption, and dictatorship. 

It is up to you. You must SWAMP THEM IN AN OVE 


MENTS. 


Old Gang In New Power Grab 


__ The old gang wants control of the Joint Industry Board At the 
Council meeting on October 15, Young, who presides over its 
essions, made the strange “ruling” that the Secretary Treasurer 
ould not select the candidates to be presented to the Council 
With odd delusions of grandeur, YOUNG INSISTED THAT HE 
ALONE, ALL BY HIMSELF, WOULD APPOINT THE J.LB. 
REPRESENTATIVES SUBJECT TO NO ONE’S CONTROL. 
de refused even to consult with Secretary Treasurer Schonfeld. 


This attempt at a power grab is unprecented, it is illegal, it is 
outrageous and he will never get away with such madness. But 
that power play shows how far the choice of the old gang will 
go to try to take over again. 

Can you imagine it? The old gang which permitted sell-outs 
may have control over your new trade agreement. You can 
let them know where you stand by a massive vote for all the 
new by-laws. 


LETTERS TO 
_ THE EDITOR 


IL “QUALUNQUISMO”, L’ALLEATO 
NUMERO UNO DEL PADRONE 


Uno dei temi prediletti dei qualun- 
quisti e’ di dire che il nostro difetto e’ 
di volere sempre qualche cosa di piu’ 
e di non contentarci mai. Secondo 
loro, noi stiamo bene finche’ abbiamo 
’ la forza e la capacita’ di manovrare 


il rullo, che ci viene proweduto dal 
’ padrone, gratis. 


Nei primi tempi il padrone prov- 
vedeva anche il manico abbastanza 
lungo, ci raccomandava che il lavoro 
era urgente e prometteva di assicur- 
are lavoro fisso, se potevi produrre 
’'ammontare da lui richiesto (come voi 
ben sapete, senza limite). 


Sono certo che voi direte: “A 
queste condizioni a che serve il Sin- 
dacato? A che serve pagare il nostro 
delegato 250 dollari settimanali? 


Negare i soprusi accumulati in 20 

lunghi anni di autoritarismo del sud- 
detto delegato, che ancora cerca con 
i suoi raggiri e tattica che e’ quella di 
ridurre con maggiore o minore des- 
trezza la verita’ sostanziale. 
Nol, Membri della locale 874, siamo 
die buoni artigiani e dei buoni lavora- 
tori, abbiamo diritto di lavorare ad un 
ritmo normale ed umano. 

Il! suddetto ed i suoi seguaci, cre- 
dono ancora che la locale 874 sia 
composta di bambini che vogliono un 
asinello o di ciechi che chiedono un 
violino. Sebbene e con rammarico, 
abbiamo avuto in tutti questi anni la 
costanza di resistere al giogi del qua- 


lunquismo fu perche’ non vi era nes- 
suna protezione per i membri che 
volevano opporsi; anzi venivano sot- 
toposti a rappresaglie. I] tempo dice 
la verita’: il qualunquismo sta sciogli- 
endosi nel nulismo. Pero’ lanostra lo- 
cale sara’ forte ed efficace, ed i mem- 
bri uniti ed attivi. E’ dovere nostro far 
si di poter espandere e proteggere il 
nostro tenore di vita e mantenere i 
diritti costituzionali americani in un 
vero sindacato americano. 


Per la prima volta dopo tanti anni 
a questa parte, gli operai del “Dis- 
trict Council 9”. hanno affrontato di 
petto i punti fondamentali delle loro 
condizioni di lavoro ed ora potranno 
avere pieno controllo sul loro sinda- 
cato ed un migliore awvenire. 
Local 874 Member 


3ARISH: (Continued from page 1) 


ng). Voters sign their names at election times so that the authen- 
icity of their votes can be checked. Candidates can appoint mem- 
ers of any DC 9 local to watch the count in any other locals 
uring the election; in this way, rival candidates are able to get 
epresentatives who cannot be intimidated in the local. 

If these by-laws are adopted, elections for Secretary Treasurer 
wst be supervised by the American Arbitration Association. You 
re guaranteed an honest vote and an honest count for the most 
nportant officer in DC 9. Back in the locals, any DC 9 member 
an get the American Arbitration Association to supervise elec- 
ons or referendums simply by paying the regular AAA fee. 

We know the history of election fraud in DC 9. With those facts 
1 mind, it is difficult to understand how anyone can have any 
gitimate objection to these proposed by-law amendments. 


Put The Council Delegates on Record 

Two of the by-law amendments are especially necessary to stop 
le old gang and guarantee that the members continue to control 
IC 9. The old gang is concentrating its fire on these two points, 
oping to confuse you. But keep your eye on the ball. Don’t let 
lem deceive or befuddle you. . 

The amendment to Article VI provides that VOTING BY 
OUR ELECTED DELEGATES AT THE DISTRICT COUN- 
IL MUST BE ON THE RECORD. This is essential because it 

the only way you can know whether your delegates are acting 
r you or for themselves. One of the most important elements of 
democratic system of representation, is the ‘right ‘of voters to 
now what their representatives are doing. DELEGATES HAVE 
_ PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY TO THOSE WHO ELECT 
HEM. The voter is entitled to a secret ballot. But the repre- 
mtative, the delegate, is responsible to that voter. 

As acitizen of the United States, you vote in secret when you 


vote for Congressmen. And as a member of DC 9, you vote in 
secret when you elect officers. That is how it must be. You are the 
voter, you are the electorate. You have the right to vote as you 
please. It is nobody’s business how you voted BECAUSE YOU 
ARE VOTING ON YOUR OWN BEHALF. YOU REPRE- 
SENT NO ONE BUT YOURSELF. 

But your congressmen do not vote on their own behalf. They 
are supposed to be voting AS YOUR REPRESENTATIVES. 
THEIR: VOTE IS NOT SECRET BECAUSE THEY MUST 
REPRESENT YOU. The only way you know whether your 
congressmen represent you is when their vote is on the record. 
If congressmen demanded a secret ballot, which they do not, you 
would be in danger of being deceived. 

A Council Delegate resembles a congressman. in this respect. 
The Council Delegate is not supposed to vote for his own inter- 
ests, he is supposed to REPRESENT YOU. BUT DOES YOUR 
COUNCIL DELEGATE REALLY REPRESENT YOUR IN- 
TERESTS AT THE COUNCIL? How can you know unless his 
votes are right there, on the record. 

But the Old Gang does not want to be held responsible by the 
membership. They do not want to be accountable to the member- 
ship. They want to be free to deceive you. They want to tell you 
one thing in public and do the opposite in secret. They want to 
be free, at the Council, to stab you in the back. 

In all the years of fraud and intimidation, the old gang did 
nothing to support membership rights, only to undermine them. 
Now they hypocritically try to confuse you by telling of “the secret 
ballot.” Should there be a secret ballot FOR THE MEMBER- 
SHIP? Of course. That is what the by-law amendments provide. 
But Council Delegates? That is something else again. 

PUT THOSE COUNCIL DELEGATES ON THE RECORD 
AND LET THE MEMBERSHIP JUDGE THEM BY THAT 
PUBLIC RECORD. 


The Long Record Of Election Fraud 


In June, 1967, after “painstaking investigation,” Federal Judge 
Frankel found that the history of DC 9 was one of “electoral 
fraud.” Referring to the March, 1967 referendum under Rarback, 
the judge said: 

“The evidence showed that the reported votes for the ‘admin- 
istration’ position far exceeded the number of those who had 
appeared at the polling places.” 

In other words, some of our local union officials simply took 
convenient figures out of their heads and reported them as votes. 
With such methods, officials were customarily elected, agreements 
adopted, and assessments levied by the old gang. We want to end 
these atrocities. The old gang does not. That is the story of the 
by-law amendments in a nutshell. 

During one dues referendum, union members watched outside 
the Local 874 meeting hall with hand counters. THEY RECORD- 
ED NO MORE THAN 176 PERSONS ENTERING THAT 
HALL, SO THAT THERE COULD HAVE BEEN NO MORE 
THAN 176 VOTES, TOTAL. But when this “election” was over, 
Local 874 officials reported that over 300 votes had been cast 
for the dues increase and 76 against. More than 200 votes were 
created by their get-rich imagination. DC 9 members testified to 
these facts in Federal Court UNDER OATH. That was the kind 
of fraud imposed on our members. 


Fraud Costs Money 


Election stealing means that officials can work out payoffs 
and that members take paycuts. Election fraud has COST DC 9 
MEMBERS MILLIONS OF DOLLARS OVER THE YEARS 
IN INFERIOR WAGES IMPOSED UNDER CONTRACTS 
ADOPTED BY FRAUD. We made substantial gains in 1968 be- 
cause everyone knew that you would vote IN AN HONEST REF- 
ERENDUM UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF THE AMERI- 
CAN ARBITRATION ASSOCIATION. It cost us only $1,070 
for that honest election. In return, painters’ wage increases will 
amount to additional millions. These are the stakes. In the light 
of these facts, let us examine the votes of 1962 and 1965 on 
adopting trade agreements those years. 


1962: Two-Wage Sell Out 


The 1962 agreement introduced two wage scales. When that 
agreement was first proposed, it aroused intense hostility; there 
was an active campaign against it; and painters everywhere 
seemed to be denouncing it. But after our usual kind of referen- 
dum, the officially announced vote was 2,689 in favor of the 
agreement and only 1,094 against it. That was better than 2-1 
for a miserable agreement. You believe it or not! 


| BULK RATE 
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Now look at the reported results in two locals. Local 
which always manages to perform seemingly impossible ele 
miracles, was reported to have voted 472-12 or about 40- 
the agreement. And Local 261, not far behind, claimed tha 
vote was 528-11 or about 50-1 for it. By such fantastic mi 
ties, these two locals alone accounted for exactly 1,000 o 
2,600 votes recorded for the agreement. What do you 
really happende? 


1965: The 4¢ Sell-Out 


The 1965 agreement gave us that famous 4¢ in three y 
After their successful performance in 1962, the officials I 
again; and this time two other locals joined in the fun. The 
vote reported for that agreement was 3,341-635. That was t 
than 5-1. This time, four locals came up with 1,700 of the 3. 
more than half the total. What do you think? 

Local 874 was there as usual with 438-11 (40-1); Local 
came through again with 446-30 (15-1); Local 892 joined in 
487-40 (12-1). And there was Local 442 with 347-17 (2( 


No More!!! 


Anyone who believes these figures deserves to believe t 
These were years of election fraud. AND MOST OF TH 
OFFICIALS ARE STILL AT THE OLD STAND. You 
money that is gone forever. But now you have your chanc 
put an end to those shennanigans. YOTE FOR ALL THE 
LAW AMENDMENTS AND VOTE BY AN OVERWHE 
ING MAJORITY. | 

When some officials of these four locals could easily suck} 
venient figures out of their thumbs, they reported a total of | 
votes cast in their locals in 1965. But there was no supery 
then. In September, 1968, when they were subject to Aj 
supervision, ONLY 904 VOTES WERE CAST IN T 
SAME LOCALS. Interesting, isn’t it. 

In 1968, only 248 members of Local 261 cast votes. Onk 
members of Local 442 voted. Only 236 members of Loca 
And only 232 members of Local 892. Do you wonder why 
officials don’t want to be supervised again? 

Yes, there must be an overwhelming majority BECAUSE 
REFERENDUM STILL GIVES THE OLD GANG ONE | 
CHANCE TO PRACTICE ITS OLD STUNTS. It is up t 
to make sure that it is their very last chance. 

Enough! Everyone out to vote. We need a crushing my 
to overcome even stolen votes. Adopt all the amendments w 
exception. 


HELP US TO HELP YOU 

It costs about twelve hundred dollars to print and 1)! 
this issue of the Painters Free Press. We must depend 
the voluntary contributions of good unionists in DC 4) 
help cover these costs. 

Are you with us? If so, we must have your help. Pll/ 
send your contributions promptly and make them gener}. 
Don’t forget. It was this kind of fight, over many yi 
which finally brought more money into your pay envale 
under the new agreement. Why not assign at least th i 
crease of just one week to this cause? 
Painters Free Press 
Box 64 Kingsbridge Station 
Bronx, N.Y. 10463 

You can count on me to support the fight for good u {n- 
ism. Enclosed is my contribution. | 


Semon) | 
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“Now that you’ve agreed to join us, 
Red and Larry, be sure you tell ’em 
all about our good, honest union.” 
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(These cartoons were reprinted in the Missouri Temster as samples of [AM campaign propa- 
ganda during the NLRB elections at McDonnell Douglas. After reading this material, we can 
understand how the [AM managed to win out.) James Hoffa, left; Dave Beck, right. 


N.Y. PAINTERS 


When union reformer, Frank Schonfeld, was elected 
secretary treasurer of the 13,000-members Painters’ Dis- 
trict Council 9 in New York on September 16, 1967, he 
acquired a formidable job. In choosing Schonfeld, the 
membership repudiated a previous administration as cor- 
rupt and dictatorial. Schonfeld was pledged to build a 
democratic, honest, and effective union. Every man who 
had held the post for the last forty years was defeated or 
destroyed by the difficulties of running this building trades 
union as a real union. 

The election had been held by direction of a federal 
court and supervised by the American Arbitration Asso- 
ciation. Judge Marvin Frankel, who had ordered the 
election, commented that under its previous officialdom 
the membership had been “repressively governed 
poorly served and frequently betrayed.” When Schonfeld 
took office, he found that the union was still controlled by 
the old machine. It was as though a Democratic president 
had taken office to find that both houses of Congress, all 
the state governments, and his own vice-president were 
controlled by the opposition party. For one thing, the 
delegates to the District Council had been elected years 
before and still had time to go; most of them were in- 
debted to the old administration for their jobs and other 
favors. For another thing, some twenty business agents, 
all fulltime, had been nominated in June when the old 
administration was still in power and when most men 


feared to run against them. In ordering an election, Judge 
Frankel did not reopen nominations, so that Schonfeld 
automatically inherited the old fulltime staff, most of 
whom were anxious to cut his throat. 


Judge Frankel found that the union’s history had been 
one of “electoral fraud.’ Elections and referendums had 
been decided not by actual votes but by crude ballot 
stuffing. Back in April, 1968, as a first step to restoring 
membership control, Schonfeld proposed a_ series of 
amendments to the District by-laws that would guarantee 
honest elections. In addition to standard procedures to 
protect the integrity and secrecy of the ballot, the amend- 
ments provided for supervision of elections by the Amert- 
can Arbitration Association. 


But the old machine—what Schonfeld calls “the old 
gang”’—used its control over the District Council illegally 
to block presentation of the amendments to membership 
referendum. The General Executive Board of the Brother- 
hood of Painters ruled that the Council could delay the 
vote but only until negotiations with employers for a new 
contract had been completed. 


As soon as the strike was settled, the council delegates 
could delay no longer. In December, the amendments were 
adopted by majorities of more than three to one. Schon- 
feld’s supporters campaigned for adoption of the amend- 
ments in their own reform publication, Painters Free 
Press. A copy is included in this issue of UDA. It tells the 
story better than it can be told here. 


NORMAN THOMAS: (continued) 


the sessions whose very presence curbed the would-be 
dictators from going whole hog. 

Later, Schonfeld was blacklisted on his job and found 
himself unable to earn a living. Once again, Thomas inter- 
ceded with a letter of protest to Schonfeld’s employer. 
Thomas’ moral support was enough, and Frank went 
back to work. 

In 1966, Dow Wilson and Lloyd Green, painters union 
leaders, were murdered in California. When these horrible 
events were neglected in the nation’s press, Norman 
Thomas was the first prominent person to help set up the 
“Citizens Committee for an Investigation of the Wilson- 
Green Murders.’ The formation of this committee was a 
big factor in turning the public spotlight on the murders. 
When the story finally hit the national press, it gave a 
strong impetus to the fight for reform in the New York 
painters union, At last, in 1967, with Thomas’ continuing 
encouragement and interest, we won our fight in New 
York and installed a democratic leadership. 

And that brings us to this very day. In September, this 
year, painters won a five-week strike, under their new 
leadership, and thereby made more secure their standard 
of living, their future, and the future of their children. 
This, we owe to Norman Thomas. 


February, 1969 


NORMAN THOMAS 
and UNION DEMOCRACY IN ACTION 


Without his interest and help, it would have been 
impossible to establish Union Democracy in Action as 
a regular periodical. For six critical years, the publication 
was financed by modest foundation grants which had been 
awarded to UDA after Thomas’ personal appeal. Even 
more important, was his personal endorsement. At first, 
readers looked upon UDA with a skeptical eye. Was it 
really trustworthy? Was there some ulterior motive? Nor- 
man Thomas reassured our audience when he wrote, 

“No paper or magazine can be judged only by its size. 
I consider Union Democracy in Action an exceedingly 
important paper in America because it deals from the 
inside with so vital a question as union democracy.” 

It was Thomas’ interest that first encouraged me to 
begin UDA as a regular periodical. His involvement was 
prompted in 1958 when two machinists, who were about 
to be expelled from IAM Lodge 113 in Chicago, appealed 
to him for assistance. After they were expelled, he set up 
a committee of three with Clyde Summers and John A. 
Lapp to raise funds for their legal defense. The case was 
filed in federal court which ruled against the two men 
because the Landrum Griffin Act, which would have pro- 
tected them, did not become effective until after their 
expulsions. 

Although the case finally had to be abandoned because 
of lack of funds (we were up against a union with a huge 
treasury), it succeeded in arousing wide attention. Feature 
stories were published in two national magazines; the 
case was raised at a Congressional hearing on union affairs; 
and the New York Times ran an editorial suggesting that 
the dispute be submitted to an impartial Public Review 
Board. I served as secretary of ‘Thomas’ committee; my 
experience in this case convinced me that the liberal and 
civil libertarian community had to be made aware of the 
strivings of union reformers. With Thomas’ encourage- 


ment, UDA was founded to fill that need. Part of the 


story is told in his obituary in the DC 9 Newsletter. 
H. W. BENson 


CUTTERS LOCAL 10: (continued) 


would not be unnecessarily muddied by irrelevant matters 
like cutters’ wages and working conditions. 

After the February election, the independent club com- 
plained to the U.S. Labor Department which went through 
a familiar routine. It found that the 1968 election pro- 
cedures had violated the law, but dismissed the inde- 
pendent’s complaint nevcertheless. For the record, here 
are the basic facts: 

e The election was held on February 15, 1968. 

@ On September 13, seven months later, John Kurtz, 


one of the independents excluded from the ballot, received | 
a short, uninformative note from the Labor Department — 


which told him only this: 
“an investigation was conducted by this office. The 
results of this investigation were presented to the Solicitor 


| 


of Labor, and it has been determined that this case is not | 


suitable for litigation . . 


therefore, this case has been | 


closed.” ) 


e Mr. Kurtz, and friends, found this report “confus- | 
ing’ and so they wrote for more information. | 

“We will greatly appreciate it if you will promptly | 
advise us how we should explain to our fellow union | 
members that the United States Government does not} 
find it ‘suitable’ to protect the rights guaranteed us By 
the LMRDA.” 

e@ On November 18, they received an expanded reply 
from Frank Kleiler, Director of the Office of Labor Man-. 
agement, which presented some surprising facts (quotes ; 
are from Kleiler’s letter. The letter was addressed to Inde-} 
pendent candidates Sidney Hirsch, Louis Mendola, Louis} 
Ravaschieri, Tomas Rosario, and Kurtz.) 


1. “The investigation revealed. among other things, | 
that Article 5, Section 7 of the ILGWU Constitution, | 
which authorized locals to provide for the election of! 
certain oflicers by the Executive Board conflicts” with the} 
law. 

2. The constitutional provision which requires | 
ofhcers to sign undated resignations is illegal. 

3. “... denal of group designation to the Independent} 
Cutters Group . . . was discriminatory” and violated the} 
ILGWU Constitution and the law. 

4. “Local 10’s refusal to honor a clear and reasonable} 
request for the distribution of campaign literature consti- 
tuted a violation” of the law. 

5. Conclusion from these facts? Because of “procedural 
weaknesses” in the Independents’ appeal, the case was 
“closed.” Union officials were “urged to take appropriat 
steps to insure compliance with the LMRDA in futur 
elections... Ox, tolputitebrieny: complaint justified, 
complaint dismissed! 

The Independent Cutters Club has been active now 
for more than a year. Its members seem determined tc 
Scauymclumats 
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Union Democracy in Action 


NMU Reformers Present 
Election Case Against 
U.S. Labor Department 


On October 6, the National Maritime Union convention 
meets in New York City. In advance of that convention, James 
Morrissey will convene the first national conference of an op- 
position movement, the Committee for NMU Democracy, also 
in New York. A hotly contested union election campaign ended 
in February with the return to office of Joseph Curran, NMU 
President, and his entire pro-administration slate. Nevertheless, 
the administration’s critics, headed by Morrissey, who ran for 
the union’s second highest office, Secretary Treasurer, made 1m- 
pressive gains. Three years ago, Morrissey had run for the same 
post; he and other dissidents had run as individuals. Since then, 
the opposition has organized into a formal caucus and in the 
1969 elections the vote for Morrissey increased by fifteen hun- 
dred and his proportion of the total vote rose substantially. 

Curran now faces the certain prospect of continuing criticism 
and opposition; his administration will be compelled regularly 
to defend its actions to the NMU seamen who pay dues and 
vote. This kind of burden is accepted by American political 
leaders as a normal part of their job, just as a plumber expects 
to fit pipe. Not even the President of the United States, Repub- 
lican or Democrat, with the world’s burdens on his back, expects 
his critics to bow out just for his own convenience. In national 
life, the contest between rival groups is taken for granted as a 
sign of democracy. In the NMU, as in other unions, that kind 
of democracy is taken by the ruling officialdom as a sign of 
crises, as a dangerout thing, as somehow discreditable. In the 
past, Curran could exorcise opposition promptly; this time it 
is different and he is angry. 


CRITICISM, CRITICISM 


Not that he minds constructive criticism from constructive 
critics; it’s just that he simply never runs across any. The only 
critics he meets are union busters “‘supported by outside forces 
hostile to the union” and “crackpots and vicious characters,” 
and “crooks, jailbirds, even people certified as mental cases.” 
(Curran in NMU Pilot 3/69). 

After reminding his readers in the August NMU Pilot that 
other oppositions in other years had quickly vanished, he turns 
to “The New Type of Wrecker.” 

“Now, however, we have a new type of ‘opposition.’ It has 
been operating for some three or four years now . . . regardless 
of the membership’s verdict . . . the new ‘opposition’ manages to 
keep up their attack in the courts and in the press. It’s not be- 
cause they’re smarter or tougher than the others. It’s because 
today there are laws on the books designed to encourage dis- 
rupting elements inside the unions and let them go on disrupt- 
ing indefinitely, regardless of what action the membership may 
take on the issues.” 

His normal inclinations are frustrated because federal law 
now provides certain minimum protections for members’ rights 
in their unions. Obviously, if not for that law, Curran is con- 
vinced, he could get rid of his needling critics with dispatch, 
this time as many times before. 


MAIL REFERENDUM 
After an election by mail referendumm, in January-February, 
ull candidates endorsed by Curran were declared elected. Not 


No. 36 


On the eve of the convention, supporters of James Mor- 
rissey charged that NMU patrolmen and other hardened 
administration agents were being assigned to trips with 
the OK of the shipping companies; on board, they tried to 
stop the election of opposition delegates by threats of 
violence. Curran called these charges “false and malicious,” 
replying that officials were sent on board only to enlighten 
the crews on the meaning of their new union contract. 

In support of their charges, spokesmen for the Morrissey 
group report the following: 

Gaston Guyon, recent candidate for New York Port 
Agent, entered his cabin on the Santa Rosa to find two 
men searching through his belongings. One held a pistol to 
his head and warned him not to make the trip. Guyon re- 
ported the incident to the FBI and Coast Guard. 

On July 27, according to these reports, Ralph Ibrahim, 
an insurgent leader, was warned by two men on board the 
SS Brazil that he would get what Morrissey got (fractured 
skull). 

On August 28, Damion Lausell, Ship’s Chairman, and 
Harold Jackman were threatened on the Santa Paula by a 
group of six men. Two days later, as the ship was about to 
sail, thirty-two crew members demanded the removal of the 
patrolman and one other man who, they charged, had 
pulled a knife on a crew member last year. While they 
were on the dock arguing their case, the ship sailed, leaving 
them stranded in their work clothes. Later during the 
voyage, according to this report, one crew member named 
Montoya, was badly beaten. 

When the crew of the superliner United States, voted 
down the recent contract, and showed other signs of in- 
surgency, union officials were put on board. In a circular, 
Damion Lausell charged that one crew member, Jose Val- 
verde, who had opposed the contract, was threatened, as 
were others. 


one dissident was chosen for any office, which is not surprising, 
because the union’s electoral system lets the winner take all. In 
most unions, the opposition to a national administration can 
elect officers somewhere in the heierarchy merely by a winning 
a majority of votes in some subdivision of the union. Not in 
the NMU, which is a thoroughly centralized national organiza- 
tion without self-governing sections of any kind. There are no 
local unions; port offices are simply administrative branches. 
The entire membership votes for all candidates for every officer, 
top to bottom, to fill jobs scattered all over the world. There 
were some 257 candidates for 95 posts; the entire membership 
voted to fill all 95. Factory workers in Panama and seamen in 
California, for example, cast ballots for New York Port Agent 
along with East Coast seamen who, in turn, voted to select of- 
ficers in Panama and San Francisco. ‘To elect even a single can- 
didate for a minor post, an opposition must defeat the national 
administration machine in a contest for support among the 
entire membership. Harry Alexander, opposition candidate for 
New Orleans Port Agent, got 930 votes in New Orleans, far out- 
polling the Curran candidate, S. D. George, who got only 502. 
But New Orleans seamen did not have the right to choose their 
own Agent. From Panama, 3,095 votes were credited to George 
and only 80 votes to Alexander. ‘That ended Alexander’s chances. 


Curran was declared reelected with a vote of 17,395 out of a 
total of about 24,300 votes cast. Three candidates who ran 


against him were credited with a total of 4,891, of which Rich- 
ard J. Haake, on the Morrissey slate, gotr 3,/47. There was 
nothing unexpected in the result, because Curran was expected 
to be a shoo-in. He is projected as the union’s founding father 
and, as such, gathers votes not as a mere mortal but as a monu- 
ment. 

The key test of strength between the administration machine 
and the opposition came in the contest between James Morris- 
sey, insurgent, and Shannon Wall, administration incumbent, 
for National Secretary Treasurer. The reported national result 
showed: 13,507 for Wall; 7,317 for Morrissey. 

(For New York Port Agent, the incumbent was credited with 
a national total of 11,478. Three oppositionists were listed with 
a reported total of 7,941, of which 3,555 went to Gaston Guyon, 
the candidate of the Committee for NMU Democracy. In New 
York, however, the three insurgents outpolled the administra- 
tion candidate.) 


1966 AND 1969 COMPARED 

In 1966, when Morrissey made his first bid for National Sec- 
retary, the announced tally was Wall: 11,205 and Morrissey: 
5,875. If the figures for the two elections are taken at face value, 
it would seem that the administration had gained ground after 
three years of challenge. The reality is quite different; the re- 
formers have actually made surprising gains, gains which are 
concealed by these official figures. To get the real picture, we 
must look at the bizarre election report from Panama where the 
opposition had no watchers. 

(Aside: In court suits and in election material, Morrissey con- 
tends that most of the Panama voters are not properly NMU 
members and should not be permitted to vote in a seamen’s 
election because they are not seamen and do not have the sea- 
time required by union rules to make them full book voting 
members. ‘They are shoreside workers, not seamen. In this ac- 
count, we put this aspect aside and simply point to the glaring 
arithmetic of the Panama tally). 

In 1966, the votes from Panama were not reported in the an- 
nounced national results. Opposition candidates (then scattered 
individuals, not an organized group) complained that the Pan- 
ama ballots were suspect, arguing that they had been marked 
with obviously uniform strokes, probably by one individual. 
Without ruling on the validity of their report, the Honest Bal- 
lot Association, which supervised the count, put those votes 
aside and did not add them to the reported totals. THE 1966 
TALLY DOES NOT INCLUDE THE PANAMA VOTES, the 
1969 tally does include those votes. To compare the 1969 result 
with that in 4966, we must discount the Panama votes for both 
years in order to detect any trend. With that in mind, we cite 
the following table: 


TOTAL VOTE 1966 AND 1969 (Panama Omitted) 


1966 1969 
Wall 11,205 10220 
Morrissey 5,875 Ce 
Wall Plurality 5,330 25970 


Between 1966 and 1969, the administration vote dropped by 
almost 1,000 and its plurality dropped by about 2,400 when 
Morrissey increased his vote by about 1,400. 


VOTE IN THE PORT OF NEW YORK 
The vote in the Port of New York is even more significant. 
This is the real heart of the union; the vote is closely scrutinized 
by the opposition which has plenty of manpower available. 


1966 (approx.) 1969 
Wall 3,750 2,950 
Morrissey 3,320 3,499 
Wall Plurality 430 
Morrissey Plurality 549 


In 1969, Morrissey won a majority in New York, an even 
greater majority than Wall’s in 1966. 


PANAMA VOTE IN 1969 
The swift-rising strength of the opposition among  seamel 
is concealed by the votes from Panama which are included in th 
national totals for 1969. Here is how they were reported: 
Wall—3,284 
Morrissey—64 . 
It may be so for all we know; but, still, how to explain suc. 
a lopsided result? The reported result is even less comprehen 
sible when we look at the votes for oppositionists with Spanis: 
names who ran against Curran men with non-Spanish name 
always remembering that Panamanians are, by and large, Spal 
ish-speaking. 


SELECTED RESULTS REPORTED FROM PANAMA 
3,0 
44 


Rick Miller (administration) 

Joseph Padilla (opposition) : 

Leo Strassman (administration) 3,06 

Ernesto Castillo (opposition) 4 
Either Panamanian workers have freed themselves amazing] 

from ethnic loyalties or the announced results are suspect. 
The administration needs those Panama votes to look pond 


The Pilot reported the results with this headline: “NMU Ag 
ministration team wins by landslide vote.’’ And Curran claimed 
‘... the margin this time, if any different, was an even mot) 
forceful endorsement of the Administration team.” That clair) 
is not based on the facts. 


THE U.S. LABOR DEPARTMENT | 

Morrissey is protesting the conduct of the 1969 election, whic: 
raises some novel and significant questions. The 1966 electioy 
was controlled by the union itself which hired the organizatio} 
known as the Honest Ballot Association, as election superviso| 
as it has done for about thirty years. After that election, Mo} 
rissey and other rebel candidates protested to the U.S. Laba 
Department which, in turn, sued to invalidate the electio 
arguing that the union’s nomination and qualifications wer 
unreasonable and that patrolmen (union representatives) wh! 
had been appointed, should have been elected. Morrissey aly 
charged fraud in the conduct of the election, but the Lab« 
Department ignored those charges, and they were never sul 
mitted for judicial review. Federal Judge Constance Bak 
Motley upheld the Labor Department, invalidated the 196 
election, and ordered a rerun under the Department’s supe} 
vision. The 1969 election was under the control of the Labc 
Department. In practice, the Honest Ballot Association and tl] 
union were in charge of the mechanics of the election, with tH 
Labor Department acting as a final authority with the right t 
overrule any of their decisions. 

When the oppositionists were dissatisfied with the conduct ¢ 
their union officials and of the HBA, they had recourse to tl 
Labor Department under the Landrum Griffin Act. In 1964 
however, they object to the conduct of the Labor Departmen 
Where do they go now? The law gives no clear reply; that pro! 
lem will be decided in court. 

The 1969 election was supervised by the Labor Departmen 
presumably impartial, so that we might imagine that it had bed 
run in a reasonably fair and square democratic fashion. Such | 
conclusion would be rash. 

The Labor Department has already supervised many A | 
elections in many parts of the country. Perhaps its record i 
other localities is satisfactory. We cannot say, one way or tl 
other, because we have not had the opportunity of studying i 
conduct in far away places. This election was conducted by i 
New York Regional Office under Benjamin Naumoff. His reco 
must be scrutinized with Morrissey’s complaint in mind. 

Naumoff has succeeded in winning Curran’s confidence whi 
is quite an achievement, for the NMU President has continu 
a drumfire criticism of the Labor Department’s enforcemei 
agency, the Bureau of Labor Management Reports. Recent 
Curran castigated it as “The Gestapo.” He denounc 


. some people who will make the most of that kind of power, 
eluding its chief, Frank Kleiler.’” On the other hand, he was 
sasantly impressed by the performance of the Bureau’s New 
rk office, As he put it, 

“I will say this, however, Benjamin Naumoff, the regional di- 
tor of the bureau in this area, who was in charge of the 
bor Department’s supervision of the NMU election, did a 
mmendable job, when one considers the tough assignment he 
- 

But you can’t please everyone. Morrissey charges that Naum- 
was consistently partial toward the Curran administration in 
all matters and in big ones. He claims, too, that Naumoff’s 
lings were unfair and were deadly to the oppositions election 
ort. 

Morrissey’s battle with the Labor Department to get a square 
al during the election campaign began the very moment 
1umoff started to work up the election rules. Naumoff sat 
wn for extended conferences with the NMU officials, while 
orrissey, on the outside of the conference chambers, tried to 
ike suggestions, most of which were ignored. Finally, the elec- 
ms rules were made public in a press release so that Morrissey 
st read about them in the New York Times. 

Naumoff devised one rule which made Morrissey dependent 
on his bitter enemies in the NMU officialdom to get his anti- 
iran literature aboard ships. That surely sounds odd, but 
re is how it worked out: 

Shipowners barred Morrissey candidates from the vessels and 
yuld not permit them to distribute election literature to the 
en on board. Curran patrolmen went on board regularly as 
rt of their normal routine. 


LABOR DEPARTMENT AT WORK 
The Labor Department, represented by Naumoff, made no 
ort to assure equal rights for Morrissey. Instead, Naumoff is- 
ed a remarkable directive providing that Morrissey literature 
is to be brought aboard ships and delivered to ships’ commit- 
2s, not by Morrissey men, but by the regular union officials, 
part of the administration Morrissey was trying to oust. 
orrissey complained that the directive was ignored, hard- 
a surprise. In fact, he claims that union officials confiscated 
d destroyed his material whenever they ran across it. He re- 
ested that the pro-Curran patrolmen be required to submit 
ned receipts from crew representatives indicating that his 
iterial had really been delivered. Naumoff turned him down 
lying that it was adequate for the officials to sign their own 
mes to statements that they had fulfilled the directive. When 
orrissey protested that such a procedure made verification 1m- 
ssible, Naumoff replied that he would not impugn the honesty 
NMU officials by requiring them to get signatures from 
1ers. 
It is established practice—no offense intended—for truckers 
d other deliverymen everywhere to get signed receipts from 
ipients whenever they deliver packages. Naumoff, eager to 
at NMU officials with extraordinary delicacy and to avoid 
ense, became a trusting soul. The question is whether he car- 
d out the spirit of the law. 
Ince the campaign officially began, Morrissey’s troubles mul- 
lied. He points to the following early incident as a token of 
umoff’s frame of mind: 
All candidates submitted short statements for a special elec- 
n edition of the NMU Pilot, the official union magazine. ‘The 
tements by anti-administration candidates were at the dis- 
sal of the officials in advance of publication; but the opposi- 
nists had no advance look at the administration’s submissions. 
eral pro-Morrissey candidates wanted to alter statements 
y had already sent in but Naumoff categorically rejected 
ir requests, announcing that a prescribed deadline had al- 
dy been passed. 
Later, after the Curranites had read over the pro-Morrissey 


statements, Curran himself decided he wanted to modify his 
own statement, taking into account what the opposition had 
already written. That was OK by Naumoff, who reversed himself 
and permitted Curran to make the alteration. 

A few days before the voting began, Naumoff took action 
which, according to Morrissey, dealt his campaign a severe blow: 

The opposition ran candidates for almost every post, but not 
all. They decided to support five incumbents even though these 
five were part of the administration; because seamen had re- 
ported them to be excellent representatives, worthy of reelec- 
tion. Morrissey printed 50,000 election cards and handbills 
listing the full opposition ticket, which exhausted the treasury 
for the time. There were so many candidates (almost 100) that 
it was impractical to print their names. Instead, they were 
listed by ballot number, so that the voter would have before him 
a solid block of recommended numbers. Included on the list 
were the ballot numbers of the five incumbents. That turned 
out to be a costly endorsement. 

With Morrissey’s endorsement, the five incumbents had ob- 
tained an impressive expression of confidence and were guaran- 
teed reelection. Nevertheless, they protested to Naumoff against 
being listed on Morrissey’s literature. 

Up to that point, there was nothing unusual. It is common 
practice in political life for candidates of one political party 
to endorse some of those running on rival tickets. Many Liberals 
supported Humphrey, the Democrat, and Javits the Republican 
in New York in 1968. Some Conservatives campaigned for 
Nixon, Republican, and Buckley, Conservative. If any candid- 
ate was perturbed by an unwanted endorsement, he had the 
right to protest, to repudiate his endorsers, even to denounce 
them. No one has ever suggested making it illegal to endorse 
a candidate who doesn’t want the endorsement. That innova- 
tion was left for Benjamin Naumoff. 

On December 27, he posted official notices in English and 
in Spanish over his own signature as follows: 


NOTICE TO ALL NMU MEMBERS re NMU ELECTIONS 

This is to advise you that the following candidates for 
union ofhce have written me that the inclusion of their 
numbers on the “Haake-Morrissey” team in The Call, 
dated December 1968, was not authorized and they object 
to such inclusion and distribution of such literature bear- 
ing such numbers by the Committee for NMU Democracy: 

[names and numbers listed | 


You are further advised that: 

(1) These individuals are not to be identified as part of 
the “Haake-Morrissey” team; 

(2) I have notified the Committee for NMU Democracy 
that all future distribution by it or on its behalf of such 
literature is prohibited and 


(3) I have notified the NMU that port officials are under 
no obligation to distribute such literature in the future as 
provided for in the Rules if it contains such unauthorized 
listing of numbers. 

(Signed) Benjamin B. Naumoff, Regional Director, 
Office of Labor-Management and 
Welfare Pension Reports, 
U.S. Department of Labor 


HAWKEYE 

Time was marching on. It was too late for Morrissey to initi- 
ate long drawn-out appeals. Voting was just about to start. It 
would be too time-consuming and expensive to print up new 
lierature. Painfully, Morrissey and his supporters blocked out 
the five offending numbers from their 50,000 cards with marking 
pen and made a second effort to get them distributed through 
the prescribed regular channels. Not so fast! It was not that easy 
to foil the vigilant hawk’s eye of Benjamin Naumoff. He said it 


was not good enough, because he could still make out those pro- 
hibited numbers beneath the erasures. Ludicrous as 1t may seem, 
that was a major blow at Morrissey’s campaign. 

If that seems unreasonable, Naumoff revealed another facet 
of his personality, understanding and compassionate, when 
faced by the pecadillos of the Curran operation. 

To get on the ballot, all candidates were required to submit 
forms on which they had to report certain details about them- 
selves, including confidential information. These forms were de- 
posited in the union office, so that the officialdom had easy ac- 
cess to the information while the opposition did not. To remedy 
this inequality, a Labor Department ruling, accepted by both 
sides, provided that none of the candidates were to use the in- 
formation on these forms, which meant, in practice, that 
the Curran camp was to pretend that it was ignorant of infor- 
mation at its sole disposal. 

Early in December a piece of pro-Curran literature clearly 
violated the rule when it described exactly how the Morrissey 
candidates had filled out the “confidential” forms. Morrissey 
made his protest to Naumoff who replied in this telegram: 

“My attention has been called to the distribution of campaign 
material entitled: “Exposed—The Blank Check Conspiracy.” 
It appears to me that the statements in it with respect to dis- 
closure of the details concerning the filling in of election form 
No. 7 constitutes a breach of our understanding that the con- 
tents of statements were not to be furnished to other candidates 
unless specifically authorized.” 

In this instance, however, Naumoff controlled his reaction 
with scrupulous severity. There were no public notices, not in 
English and not in Spanish, no declaration that the Curran 
piece was “prohibited,” no effort to interfere with its distribu- 
tion. It was such a double standard, Morrissey charges, that gov- 
erned the role of the Bureau Regional Office under Naumoff. 


MORRISSEY COMPLAINS TO USERY 

Other charges were listed, after the election, in a letter March 
25 by Morrissey to W. J. Usery, Assistant Secretary of Labor. 

e that deep seamen were prevented from voting by a change 
in union rules. (In 1966, a seaman could qualify for full book 
membership and voting rights by putting in 200 days at sea. By 
1969, the requirement was raised to 800 days.) 

e that shoreside workers, who required no sea time at all, were 
allowed to cast absentee ballots, while seamen were not. 


e that he was unable to have watchers at the polls in Panama 
because the Department of Labor ruled that only NMU mem- 
bers could serve as observers. 


e that the Department of Labor denied him equal rights by 
prohibiting all campaign discussion in the NMU Pilot. (For 
two years, the officialdom had been campaigning against Mor- 
rissey in the Pilot and in special pamphlets attacking the opposi- 
tion. To balance off this long attack, Morrissey demanded space 
in the Pilot to present his own case.) 


e that there was “widespread suppression” especially in Pan- 
ama of the distribution of the election edition of the Pilot 
which printed statements from all candidates. 

e that there were threats by certain NMU officials against 
seamen who distributed Morrissey literature. 

Despite all the disabilities, the reformers Kept atwit.s Dhey 
passed out literature at union halls where they could. They 
mailed bundles to the ships where some were dumped overboard 
but some got through. They failed to elect any of their candid- 
ates, but they succeeded in shaking up the officialdom and com- 
pelling it to pay attention to the membership: 

Late in 1967, Morrissey’s union book was confiscated by NMU 
officials on a far-fetched technicality and Gaston Guyon, can- 
didate in 1966 (and later in 1969) for New York Port Agent, was 
expelled. Both were reinstated after the U.S. Justice Department 
filed suit in federal court. 


In a related action, Guyon submitted unfair labor pract 
charges against the NMU when he found himself blacklisted 
the union hiring hall. The National Labor Relations Board 1 
held his complaint and awarded him payment for lost tim 


* * * * * 


The NMU reformers have been going strong for four yez 
That alone is an impressive achievement. They are confide 
that they have already won the support of a majority of act 
seamen and are convinced that the administration machi 
holds sway by a concoted arithmetical majority created out 
suspect votes from shoreside workers, the non-seamen who he 
NMU books. Their calculations might be accurate; they mig 
be overoptimistic. It is certain, however they are based not up 
mere wildeyed speculation but upon arguable facts. With ¢l 
sense of accomplishment spurring them on, they are renew) 
their activities. Morrissey publishes The Call for NMU Dem 
racy, sometimes as a printed tabloid, sometimes as a mim 
graphed handbill; he publishes it without regular schedule | 
often. On the West Coast, a small radical group functions 
dependently but supports Morrissey with criticism and reser 
tions customary to a radical group which views the inter 
union struggle as part of an effort to secure sweeping chan 
in the nation’s social and political policies. It publishes 7 
Beacon, an occasional tabloid. | 


The next event comes on October 6, when the NMU oc 
vention begins. Curran had ridiculed his critics for not rais' 
their voices at the previous convention in 1966, suggesting t 
they told reporters their lives would be in danger if they sp’ 
up. 

“That kind of stuff,’ Curran wrote in the Pilot, certail 
made amusing reading for the delegates at the next day’s | 
sions.” | 

For Morrissey, it was not that amusing. Just before the I 
convention, he was sent to the hospital with multifractures 
the skull after being beaten over the head with lead pipes ¢ 
side the NMU hall when he tried to pass out handbills. He 
not lose his life, but it was close. This year he will be a 1 
vention delegate, representing his ships crew. i 

Morrissey says that the administration, with easy control ¢ 
the assignment of jobs, can readily concentrate its own supp} 
ers in strategic spots to overwhelm the articulate spokesma 
the opposition. He charges, that on ships with strong opposi 
groups, the administration has put full time patrolmen abe 
to cut down the dissidents. Unless the opposition can bi 
through official control of the convention machinery, the 
sions will be a cut-and-dried affair. A convention steamre 
can impress a surface smoothness on the NMU’s public fac 
But underneath, the deep discontents will remain. 

Democracy remains alive in the NMU but it must fight I 
to survive. As represented by its New York Regional Bureau 
Labor Department has failed to fulfill its responsibility to 
duct a fair and democratic election under the law. One t 
stands out, however, without the protections of that law, 
pects for continued democracy in the NMU would be dism 
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Nho will investigate the investigators? 


Yablonski murders point up the need 
or a look at the U.S. Labor Department 


At the end of May, 1969, Joseph Yablonski announced that he 

ould run as an insurgent for president of the United Mine 
Vorkers of America. Eight months later he was dead, murdered 
1 his home, along with wife and daughter, by gunmen. Their 
eath proves how dangerous it still is to exercise the rights of 
nion democracy which were written into federal law ten years 
go. How to make those rights a reality? Or, must others die 
efore that question is faced? 


“Moral Complicity" 

Three men have been arrested for the murders but, at this 
1oment, we do not know precisely who hired them; we can 
nly guess. When asked if he thought the crime was related to 
he internal union battle, Joe Rauh replied bluntly, “Of 
ourse.’, He charged that the Labor Department’s “‘icy indiffer- 
nce’ to Yablonski’s complaints and to the threats and acts of 
iolence had “‘contributed to the death” of Yablonski by leading 
the most lawless elements to believe that the Yablonski group 
vas defenseless.” In his January 8 column in the New York Post, 
ames Wechsler accused Washington officials of “moral com- 
licity.”” Can such charges be dismissed as a wild and bitter ex- 
ggeration? Let’s think about that. 

Hired killers are not dispatched in a madman’s sudden burst 
yf passion. Those who instructed the assassins acted deliberately, 
vith calculation. The only defense against organized murder is 
o make clear that the crime will be difficult and expensive, that 
he intended victim will be protected, that the government will 
eact swiftly and massively. If the would-be killers are to weigh 
he value of the murder against its costs, responsible authorities 
nust proclaim their presence demonstratively. When these 
uthorities show no sign of special interest, the murderers get 
he go-ahead signal. 


"Icy indifference" in ‘Frisco 

It was precisely this kind of “icy indifference’ which led to 
he 1966 murder of Wilson and Green in San Francisco. Re- 
ormers in the Painters’ union, led by these two men, had de- 
nanded a full investigation of a union welfare fund. The Labor 
Jepartment shrugged it off and a year passed. Meanwhile funds 
vere being embezzled by a corrupt union official and crooked 
mployers. To silence the reformers, the embezzlers killed their 
wo leaders. (The murderers are now serving life sentences.) 
Phrough all this, the Labor Department slept. On May 16, 1966, 
en days after Green was shot to death, Morris Evenson, head of 
Painters Local 4, San Francisco, wired the Secretary of Labor; 

“Over a year ago, your San Francisco office received com- 
jlaints from members of Painters Local 487 on the handling of 
unds by the Trustees of the Sacramento Trust Fund. ... If your 
fice had moved ... these two men would not have been mur- 
lered.”’ Familiar? 

Yablonski suffered the same fate for the same reason, foot- 
lragging by enforcement agencies. Rauh told Attorney General 
Mitchell that, “history might have been different if Yablonski 
ind his allies had received any significant aid from the Justice 
ind Labor Departments in their fight against the corruption 


and tyranny of the Boyle machine.” (report by James Wechsler) 

‘There was more than ordinary bureaucratic laxity, there were 
policy considerations in that indifference. Leaders of the miners’ 
opposition knew they faced violence and possible murder. 
“They gotta kill me to get me out,” said Yablonski in July. A 
few days before, after addressing a miners’ meeting, he had been 
knocked unconscious and almost killed by a karate chop to the 
back of the neck. (The next day, a Yablonski rally was broken 
up by disrupters.) 

Justice Department 

After the attack, Rauh called upon the Justice Department 
for protection to Yablonski. The request was ignored; instead 
the Department simply reported that it would ask the FBI to 
conduct a “preliminary inquiry’ which, if it was actually 
ordered, never got anywhere. According to the N.Y. Times on 
July: 

“Justice Department officials said they were aware of ‘the ex- 
plosive political situation’ within the union and were deter- 
mined ‘not to be used’ to promote any union candidacy.” 

Translated into practical political English that meant the 
Justice Department would not risk the displeasure of a powerful 
labor leader, Tony Boyle, by pressing the inquiry too hard, if 
at all. It was obvious in advance to any killer that their victim 
would be easy to pick off. The night he was shot, Yablonski 
made a desperate lunge for a shotgun he kept near his bed. Too 
late. The police protection that would have saved his life was 
never there. 

A West Virginia doctor who supported Yablonski tells of early 
efforts to interest the Justice Department, 

“We went to the Justice Department, too. All we wanted them 
to do was announce they were sending in observers. Hell, they 
didn’t even have to do it. Just announcing it would have helped. 
John Mitchell didn’t even return our calls.” (from Life maga- 
zine.) 

The Labor Department 

Mike Trobovitch, a Yablonski campaigner, tried to move the 
Labor Department, 

“T sat in the office of one of the Secretary of Labor’s assistants 
on the morning of October 27 and I told him—I told him—that 
if they didn’t do something to keep this election fair, that either 
Congressman Hechler or Jock Yablonski was going to get killed. 
He was listening to me with a pad in front of him and he didn’t 
write down a goddamned thing.” (from Life). 

Yablonski’s courageous fight succeeded in uncovering the 
scandal of the mining industry. The Yablonski murder should 
expose the scandal of the U.S. Labor Department. To save 
itself, it has agreed, reluctantly, to investigate the UMW elec- 
tions. But who will investigate these investigators? ‘There is need 
now for something more, for a full-scale Congressional investi- 
gation of the role of the Labor Department in the UMW elec- 
tion campaign as one phase of its ten-year role as an enforce- 
ment agency under the Landrum-Grifin Act. If Yablonski’s 
death leads to that, it will, perhaps, save other union re- 
formers from death at the hands of other assassins. 


Miners were 10-year victims 
of Labor Department policy 


Under the Landrum-Grifhn Act, the U. S. Labor Department 
is charged with heavy responsibility for enforcing the law’s pro- 
visions for fair union elections. A Supreme Court ruling has as- 
signed the Secretary of Labor such exclusive powers that rank 
and file complainants are virtually helpless, at law, without him. 
Meanwhile, the Labor Department sabotages the law. That’s a 
harsh statement, admittedly, but accurate. Two weeks before he 
was killed, Yablonski put it bluntly, on the basis of his own 
experience, charging that the Act, as interpreted by the Labor 
and Justice Departments had become “only a paper law.” 


Miners under illegal trusteeships 

For ten long years, miners were among the chief victims of 
Labor Department policy. Nineteen of the union’s 23 districts 
are under international trusteeship, which means that whole 
district officialdoms are appointed (and paid) from above, in- 
cluding most representatives on the union’s top ruling Execu- 
tive Board. By such devices, the UMW officialdom became a self- 
perpetuating oligarchy, torn loose from membership control. 
(To fill out the picture, Yablonski, Nader, and others charged 
that at least 400 locals are paper organizations which are illeg- 
ally represented at conventions.) To restore democracy to the 
UMW, the trusteeships must be lifted, and self government re- 
stored to the districts. 


When the Landrum-Griffin Act went into effect in 1959, that’s 
over ten years ago, it provided that union trusteeships are to be 
presumed invalid after eighteen months. UMW districts had 
been under trusteeship for years, some for decades. ‘They remain 
under trusteeship today, despite the law, despite the passage of 
those ten years. Compared with the pace of democratization, 
complete standstill, Southern school desegregation has scudded 
along dizzily. 


Creeping for five years 

The Labor Department creeps along. For five years, it did 
nothing, explaining its desertion of duty to the miners by a 
preference for “voluntary compliance” over court action. After 
waiting five years, during which the UMW showed no signs of 
“voluntary compliance,” the Department filed a federal suit 
which is still moldering in court. That indifference was a ten- 
year prelude to murder. 

Along comes Yablonski to shake sleeping bureaucrats out of 
their torpor. Even though he had Joe Rauh, Congressman Hech- 
ler, and Ralph Nader on his side, Labor Department clerks told 
him to go away. (Think of the ten-year parade of lonely union 
reformers who came by themselves.) 


The nomination campaign 
After announcing in May, Yablonski’s first hurdle was to win 
the nomination; and for that, his slate had to be endorsed by at 
least fifty local unions. In a union under oligarchical trusteeship 
control, that was rough. 


During the nominating campaign, he was knocked uncon- 
scious. Joe Rauh filed three separate, detailed complaints with 
the Labor Department, charging “massive,” “flagrant,” and 
“continuous” violations of the law by UMW officials. He ac- 
cused the UMW administration of using union funds to promote 
its own slate, of threats of violence and death against Yablonski 
men. He said that small locals in Yablonski’s home District 5 
had been dissolved so that they could not nominate him while 
pro-administration locals with fewer than 20 members were per- 
mitted to exist in districts where they would nominate the Boyle 


On January 16, Senator Harrison A. Williams, Chair 
man of the Senate Labor Subcommittee, asked for an ac 
counting from Secretary of Labor Shultz adding these 
words, ‘Published reports do not reflect with satisfactory 
clarity the course of action your department has taker 
from early developments in the matter to the present.” 

It was a delicate diplomatic understatement. From star 
to finish, in this case as in others, the Labor Department 
has evaded its lawful responsibilities and has underminec 
and sabotaged law enforcement. 


ticket. He charged that voting at many nominating meeti! 
had been fraudulent, that there had been attempted brib 
and intimidation of insurgents. | 

Despite the obstacles, the opposition leader was nomina 
by the vote of 96 locals, which he called a “miracle.” Me 
while, the Labor Department rejected Rauh’s request for an 
vestigation. Why? After three murders, it must surely be c¢ 
pelled to reply. | 


After the nominations ) 

After Yablonski had won the nomination, he filed a fou 
complaint with the Labor Department, bringing the alle} 
violations up to more than 100 incidents, many supported’ 
affidavits. The fourth was stored along with the three others 
the Department’s voluminous bins. 
As the campaign—really a small-scale battle—unfolded, tH 
was more of the same. Every right had to be established | 
hard way. Earlier Yablonski had been fired from a union j 
he had to sue for reinstatement. Again, a suit to get access to| 
membership lists, although the right is written into the law; ; 
then again, to stop the official UMW Journal for serving < 
Boyle public relations organ. | 


American Civil Liberties Union 

The American Civil Liberties Union publicly expressed | 
cern over the charges that democratic rights were being viola} 
It called for guarantees of a fair election and alerted its af 
ates to be ready to handle complaints from UMW members} 
Federal Court in November, John Owens, UMW Secret 
‘Treasurer, reported that the number of ballots mailed to & 
local exceeded its total membership by ten percent. And, on \ 
of that, he had ordered the printing of an extra 50,000 ball 
just to have around. There was no reasonable explanation 
why ballots had been furnished with so lavish a hand. 


During the actual election on December 9, the Yablox 
forces tried to cover as many locals as they could, but t 
couldn’t be everywhere. In some areas, they feared for t} 
lives. Voting took place on the same day in 22 U.S. states 
four Canadian provinces. Ballots were marked and counted 
the locals. Only tally sheets were mailed to Washington wh 
the tabulation was announced by official tellers, all adminis 
tion supporters. The figures, they said, showed that Boyle | 
won by 80,618 to 45,515. ) 


Some results 
Yablonski ran strong in most districts, carrying three of] 
25. Some of the results, on their face, are rather odd. In Dis¢ 
19 (Kentucky-Tennessee) Boyle got 3,723. Only 87 werej 
ported for Yablonski. District 22 (Utah-Wyoming), Boyle 
reported to have received 1,873 and Yablonski only 111. A 
others reported similar lopsided Boyle majorities. 


On the basis of reports from his watchers, Yablonski ca 
the event ‘‘the most dishonest election in the history of 


American labor movement” adding “if the Labor Department 
1ad_ assumed its duty and supervised the election, Boyle would 
rave been defeated.’ He demanded an immediate election; and, 
vith a sense of urgency, called upon the Labor Department to 
mpound the ballots. 

“Please,” he urged, “don’t give Boyle time to juggle the rec- 
yrds or destroy them.” 

As usual, the Department brushed aside the appeal and re- 
used to intervene. There was, it insisted, not enough “‘evi- 
lence,” an absurd contention since it had refused to check out 
he long list of complaints already before it. In any event, it 
-eminded Yablonski, he had to wait those ninety days to exhaust 
us internal remedies. What would happen, in the interim to 
hose sacks of ballots? The Labor Department would not bother 
ibout that. 


“Reconsidering the evidence" 

On January 5, the three bullet-riddled bodies, already decom- 
90sing, were discovered; they had been shot four or five days 
yefore. Secretary of Labor Shultz had something new to think 
bout; and, three days, later on January 8, after agonizing over 
it, he announced that he had “reconsidered the evidence,” the 
same evidence which he had found inadequate in mid-Decem- 
per, and was ordering an election investigation. 

Bihe theory in the department, “reported the N.Y. Times, 
‘is that Mr. Yablonski’s death makes the statutory waiting 
period a moot point.” 


It was a curious “theory,” not based on law, not based on 
logic, but simply an effort to save the Department from a public 
relations disaster. If Yablonski’s death makes waiting “moot,” 
what good will the investigation do him now? His remedies are 
even more “moot.” 

Shultz agrees to investigate only because he would be plunged 
into a national scandal if he persisted in the original refusal. 
The press is following the action, 20,000 miners were on strike, 
Congressmen are beginning to notice. Still, one might ask, if 
the Labor Department in its niggling fashion has at last hit upon 
4 convenient pretext for entering the case, why quibble? Why? 
because Yablonski died for union democracy, and the Labor 
Department is maneuvering to conceal its long record of under- 
mining union democracy. When all this is over, the Department 
is quite capable of going back to business as usual. It is capable 
of nothing else. 


Miners experience not unique 
The kind of events which unfolded during the months of 
Yablonski’s campaign were not unique to the United Mine 
Workers, not even the murders. Internal reform movements, 
epression, charges of election fraud and misuse of insurance 
noneys, beatings, and even murder have been an important part 
of contemporary labor history and current events. 


Other men like Yablonski, fighting for union reform and 

lemocracy, have faced—and still face—an array of repression 
ind fraud; but their ordeal takes place in dark corners. If occa- 
jonally their plight momentarily surfaces to public attention, it 
$ soon forgotten. If not for the notables who supported him and 
he union’s strategic position in the public spotlight, Yablon- 
ki, too, might have been ignored and forgotten. Who, for ex- 
imple, remembers Dow Wilson and Lloyd Green, reformers 1n 
he Painters’ union who were murdered in 1966. Who bothers 
tbout the fight that still continues in the Painters union? 
- Some will shy away from these truths for fear of discrediting 
he labor movement. But we are not talking of misdeeds by the 
iions. These events are evidence of a critical danger to unions, 
heir invasion by alien elements, by thugs and racketeers who 
Vant to use the labor movement for criminal, anti-social aims of 
heir own. 


“On Capitol Hill, there were also demands for an in- 
vestigation of the U.M.W. that would go far beyond the 
disputed election. Senator Robert P. Griffin of Michigan, 
the assistant Republican minority floor leader, who was an 
author of the Landrum-Griffin Act, wrote to Senator John 
L. McClellan of Arkansas, chairman of the Permanent In- 
vestigations Subcommittee, ‘strongly urging’ a full-scale 
investigative review under all aspects of the act.” (N.Y. 
Times 1-9-70) 

Why investigate only the union? Why not the Labor De- 
partment as well? 


How D of L evades the law 


In line with an unwavering policy, the Labor Department 
does nothing during an election but waits until the whole thing 
is over. Even then, they told Yablonski, he would have to wait 
until he had exhausted his internal “remedies,” or wait at least 
90 days, after the election was completed. In other words, before 
the Department would make a move, Yablonski had to seek 
justice from the same officials who were tormenting him. That’s 
what the Labor Department told Yablonski. 

But what does the law say on the subject? Section 601 
provides: 

“The Secretary (of Labor) shall have power when he believes 
it necessary in order to determine whether any person has vio- 
lated or is about to violate any provision of this Act ... to make 
an investigation and in connection therewith he may enter 
such places and inspect such records and accounts and question 
such persons as he may deem necessary to enable him to determ- 
ine the facts relative thereto.” 

The Secretary refuses to use those powers? Why? He will not 
and he does not deign to explain. That’s all there is to it. The 
explanation is doubtless rather simple. If he investigated he 
would antagonize incumbent officials, he might find something 
wrong and then he might be compelled to do something about 
it. Better not start. 


Liberals who aided Yablonski 


In eight months, Jock Yablonski’s crusade—it was nothing 
less—won the prompt support of prominent public figures: 
Ralph Nader; Ken Hechler, Congressman from West Virginia; 
Joseph Rauh, Vice Chairman of the Americans for Democratic 
Action, who became Yablonski’s attorney. Like the insurgent 
mine leader, they and others were outraged at the position of 
America’s miners and carried the issue effectively to the public, 
speaking of arrogant disregard for mine safety, proliferation of 
miners’ black lung disease, manipulation and milking of pen- 
silon funds, collaboration bordering on collusion between mine 
owners and union officials against miners’ interests, repression of 
union democracy, debasement of a union, loss of pension and 
welfare rights by many miners and their widows. 
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"Union democracy most important issue,” said Yablonski 


There was nothing spectacular in Yablonski's printed pro- 
eram. He didn’t propose to revolutionize the mining industry; 
he didn’t clamor for anything novel. He merely wanted the 
United Mine Workers to behave like any genuine union that 
represents its membership, sensitive to their needs, subject to 
their control. His death reminds that in some unions men must 
die for what is taken for granted in other unions. The Yablon- 
ski platform could be summarized under these headings, each 
accompanied by detailed practical proposals. 


1. Internal union democracy 
Health and safety 
Pension and welfare benefits 
The miner as a member of the community 
Grievance procedure 
In summary, he asked the miners’ union to act like a miners’ 
union, accusing the incumbent Boyle administration of betray- 
ing the basic interests of the dues-paying membership. 
This is the gist of what the Yablonski insurgents were saying: 
e@ Because the officials of nineteen district are appointed 
and not elected by the membership, they ignore the members, 
fail to process grievances, and “‘romance”’ the employers. The in- 
surgents called for a restoration of district autonomy, the elec- 
tion of all District officers, and “complete freedom of speech 
without fear of retaliation.” 


Gi Es CS 1 


e Although the miner’s Welfare and Retirement Fund is a 
“remarkable achievement,” many miners work a lifetime and 
never get a pension. “Tony Boyle . . . has turned a deaf ear to 
the pleas of thousands of retired and disabled coal miners and 
their families” who are denied their pensions “because of tech- 
nicalities in the Fund’s rules.” The royalty of 40c per ton paid 
by mine owners into the Fund has not been increased since 
1952. Yablonski demanded an increase to 60c to finance sum- 
stantial improvements, including an increase in pensions to 
$200/month. 


@ One out of every 300 miners is killed in accidents each 
year; others are disabled by lung diseases or die from its ef- 
fects. Hazards to health and safety are intensified by new mining 
methods. But the union officialdom, too closely tied to the own- 
ers, has abandoned the fight to protect the miners. Yablonski 
called for a complete revision of the basic industry contract and 
an intense drive by the union for legislation to safeguard work- 
ers from accidents and disabling diseases. 


@ “Unions represent men and women who are part of com- 
munities and citizens of state and a nation.” The UMW must 
take up the social issues that affect miners as citizens: schools, 
taxes, decent government, pollution, social services. Yablonski 
called for a “broader vision of a Union’s responsibility.” 

UMW President W. A. “Tony” Boyle replied that he had 
voted in June, 1969, to raise pensions from $115 to $150/month 
when he became a Fund trustee to replace John L. Lewis. (Yab- 
lonski attributed the increase to mounting opposition inside 
the union.) Boyle pointed to the union’s campaign for safety 
legislation. (Nader and Hechler retorted that the union had ig- 
nored the issue until they had already made it a public scandal.) 

Most of all, Boyle came forward as the legitimate heir of 
John L. Lewis. When Lewis retired in 1960 and Thomas Ken- 
nedy became president, Boyle became vice president; and when, 
Kennedy died in 1963, Boyle succeeded to the top job. The 
character of the miners’ union, and of its officialdom had been 
shaped under Lewis; the pension fund setup and the district 
trusteeships were his creations. Under the protective shelter of 
the Lewis mantle, Boyle told miners that Yablonski was not 


really attacking him (Boyle) but was slandering and besmircl 
ing the name and tradition of their illustrious former presiden 

Yablonski did not create the miners’ mounting disconter 
with their union officials, he gave it leadership and directe 
it toward a fight for union reform. 


Association of Disabled Miners and Widows 

In August last year, 78 miners and miners’ widows filed 
damage suit in U.S. District Court against the union, the We 
fare and Retirement Fund, and a union-owned bank. The su: 
was backed by the 4,000-member Association of Disabled Mine 
and Widows which had been formed in 1966, long before Yal 
lonski appeared on the scene as an insurgent. The Associatio 
represented miners in their claims against the union and th 
Fund. The federal suit charged that the assets of the Fund wer 
being “plundered” and that the membership was being di 
frauded. It called for a federal receivership to protect the $17 
million Fund. Yablonski had not instigated the action; but 1 
commended the complainants for taking the initiative. 


The black lung movement | 

After 78 men were killed in a mine explosion at Farmingtoy 
West Virginia, on November 20, 1968, U.S. Representative Ke 
Hechler and three local doctors organized a campaign for mir} 
safety, proposing a law to limit permissible dust levels in mine 
By then, the black lung disease, caused by breathing coal dus 
had reached epidemic proportions, permanently disabling mar 
of its victims and killing others. Only Pennsylvania made blad 
lung a compensable sickness; in other states, miners becani 
destitute when they got sick. 
Up to 1968, the union’s newspaper made not even a referen) 
to the problem. A rank and file miners’ movement sprang uj 
without help of the union, organizing mass demonstrations f. 
governmental action. Early in 1969, miners marched past tl) 
UMW headquarters in Charleston, West Virginia, and bood 
their union. 


} 

Protest strikes | 
In December, when President Nixon hesitated over signing! 
mine safety bill that would at last give federal benefits to 
abled men, 1,200 West Virginia miners walked off their jobs | 
protest. They went back to work after he signed the bill ¢ 
December 29. 


The missing element 
Yablonski’s candidacy added the one missing element whi 
alone gave hope for a lasting victory. The outside crusader, 
Congressmen, the rank and file protest movements, in comb 
ation, could arouse revulsion against death and disease lurki 
in the mines. They might even win relief in the courts and le 
latures. But public indignation subsides, reformers come and 
protests are heard and forgotten, laws and court rulings z 
evaded. | 
Workingmen need unions to enforce the laws and provi 
continuing protection. The erosion of working conditions in 1 
coal fields was linked to the state of the miners’ union. WE 
Yablonski challenged the UMW officialdom, there was hope | 
the return of a powerful fighting force to defend miners. Tl 
key to the struggle was the union; and the key to the min 
union was internal democracy. Late in 1969, in a letter to Bo 
Yablonski wrote, 
“Union democracy is the single most important issue in - 
campaign for election of a new UMW president. I challe 


you to grant full democracy to the UMW by removing y 
autocratic grip on the districts.” 


Union Democracy in Action 


| When George Shultz was still Secretary of Labor, miners asked 
\him to use his federal powers to support their lawful internal 
junion rights. Joseph Yablonski, imagining that the federal gov- 
jernment might scare off hoodlums by going through the mere 
)motions of investigating charges of violence, appealed to Shultz 
ifor defense against thugs. Now that Shultz has moved on to a 
new job, he can try to forget that Yablonski was murdered soon 
after making that appeal. 

Yablonski was the insurgent leader of miners who sought t 
(defeat the officialdom of the Union Mine Workers union (Tony 
(Boyle, President). Every Washington Administration, Repub- 
jlican and Democratic, has found it impolitic to intervene firmly 
jon behalf of reformers and insurgents against incumbent union 
fofficials. Reformers are weak and unknown. Top labor leaders 
are strong and influential. What else is there to know? Events 
in the United Mine Workers union were neglected by Shultz 
until he could no longer ignore them, until, that is, Yablonski, 
jhis wife, and daughter were shot to death. 

The Labor Management Act of 1959 (Landrum-Griffin) as- 
gsigned the Secretary of Labor decisive responsibility for enforc- 
ging the right of unionists to fair elections. With Schult:’s d> 


lis harsh. This issue of Union Democracy in Action aims partially 
jto substantiate it; the full story can be dug out only by a Con- 
}gressional investigation. 

| Now comes another new Secretary of Labor, James D. Hodg- 


}because a new man sits at the old desk. The Secretary of Labor 
fis a political appointee. Administration policy is firmly set. The 
habits of the career bureaucracy which applies that policy are 
not likely to change. In other areas of federal administration, 
the employed staff has exerted public pressure for more enlight- 
jened practices; but there are no stirrings of restless conscience 
among those who service union democracy. We are dealing with 
}Administrations and executive representatives who are insensi- 
itive to the rights of unionists in their unions. 

| Meanwhile, the Senate Labor Subcommittee is charged with 
jthe duty of investigating. James Morrissey who leads a reform 
opposition in the National Maritime Union and was almost 
pmurdered in 1966 has offered to testify. His complaint, among 
jothers, led to an NMU election rerun under D of L auspices; 
jand Morrissey insists that election was unfair and undemocratic 
jeven though the Secretary of Labor was responsible for it. Here's 
Ja man who could tell us something and there are many others 
‘like him in other unions. Mr. William’s Subcommittee is not 
| yet interested. So far, Morrissey’s offer goes unnoticed. 


American Civil Liberties Union 
Morrissey is a seaman. Another potential witness is a univer- 
Sity professor, Clyde Summers of Yale, an eminent expert on 
union democracy and the law. His memorandum on a decade of 
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Something for Harrison Williams 
and his Senate Labor Subcommittee 


Early in February, the Senate Labor Subcommittee, 
headed by Harrison A. Williams (D-N.J.) opened hearings 
on the United Mine Workers election and the murder of 
Joseph Yablonski. According to the New York Times, the 
investigation was to be a “broad inquiry into legislative 
questions.” 

“More than a decade has passed since the [Landrum- 
Griffin] law was put on the books,” said a Times editorial, 
“and the country will benefit from an open appraisal of its 
strengths and weaknesses.” 

So far, hopes for a searching look at the law have been 
confined to that one old Times editorial. Men in many 
unions have called for help over the years without an 
answer. If the Subcommittee really wants to strengthen 
legal protections for union democracy, it will listen to 
union reformers who have tried to exercise their legal 
democratic rights. If it wants to mark time until the issue 
is forgotten, or if its members want to earn political credits 
for a whitewash, it will listen only to the canned reports 
of government officials and the apologetics of top labor 
leaders. This issue of Union Democracy in Action points 
up the need for a truly “broad inquiry,” for a Congres- 
sional investigation of the U.S. Labor Department as an 
enforcement agency under the Landrum-Griffin Act. 


experiences with union elections under Landrum-Griffin was 
adopted by the American Civil Liberties Union and submitted 
to the Senate Committee. Among other things, the ACLU sug- 
gests that the Labor Department is unsuited to act as enforce- 
ment agency on union elections and that scme other agency 
should replace it in this field. Summers is available to tell the 
Williams subcommittee; but so far, no bite. 

Unless there is a drastic change, enforcement of the union 
election provisions of federal law will continue to depend upon 
the Labor Department. That, on the basis of its record, is a de- 
pressing prospect. Let us look at some of that record 

Without honest elections, democratic rights are a mockery. 
Why go through the drudgery of trying to win over a majority, 
if the ruling officialdom need only stuff ballot boxes and de- 
clare themselves elected regardless of what the membership de- 
cides? ‘Title 4 of the 1959 law was designed to assure fair union 
elections. As written it appears to prescribe the essential intern- 
al democratic rights and to establish guarantees azainst election 
fraud. ‘To a normal reader, accustomed to words in their ordin- 
ary meaning, these rights and guarantees seem spelled out in 
plain language. Title 4 provides for: 


@ periodic election of officers by secret ballot 

e the right of candidates to distribute election campaign 
material 

“adequate safeguards to insure a fair election”’ 
reasonable qualifications to run for office 

an honest election count recorded local by local 


secret ballot election of convention delegates if they choose 
union officials 


the right to vote 
freedom from reprisals for e’e*tion activity 
a ban on using union money for internal election propaganda 


invalidating illegal elections and new elections under impar- 
tial auspices. 


If these conditions were actually available, the atmosphere in 
most big unions would be transformed. But they exist only on 
paper; when a rank and filer tries to use these rights, they are 
whisked away. 

Take the not so hypothetical case of a union member who 

complains that he was not permitted to distribute handbills in 
‘an election campaign, or that voting was not secret, or that 
Opposition watchers were barred, or that members were threat- 
‘ened with punitive discipline for election activity. He ccm- 
plains to the Labor Department. The Department often finds 
jthat such violations of the law did, indeed, occur. What then? 
{Usually nothing. The Secretary of Labor has devised a harsh 
jtest; he insists that the complainant must prove that he might 
have won the clection if the violations had not occurred. Other- 
‘wise, complaint dismissed! 
' Try to prove that to an impartial judge. Difficult. Try to 
prove it to the Labor Department. Almost impossible. ‘There 
‘have been hundreds of such cases; thousands might turn up if 
‘the Labor Department were subjected to a competent, honest 
Anvestigation. The complainant in many of these cases receives 
‘a standard form letter which informs him, 

“The investigation disclosed that violations of Section 401 
‘of the Act occurred. However .. . the Secretary of Labor will 
‘not institute court proceedings unless there is probable cause 
‘to believe that the violations found may have affected the out- 
‘come of an election.”” This quote from an actual letter is, with 
minor variations, the canned reply to one-third of the com- 
:plainants. 


What has gone wrong? 

; Here, then, is the situation in a nutshell: 1. The law clearly 
establishes specific rights; 2. these rights are obviously violated; 
3. the Department of Labor, responsible for enforcement, in- 
forms the victim that nothing can be done. This case of the 
complaining unionist has been repeated over and over for more 
than ten years. The right to fair union elections and demo- 
cratic procedures is ignored despite the law. Yet no one in 
authority even mentions that something is seriously going 
wrong. That should attract the attention of the Senate Labor 
Subcommittee which is presumably interested in such matters. 
.. What has gone wrong? In certain respects, the law is ambigu- 
ous. That ambiguity by itself, however, would not be enough 
to vitiate the law. The real trouble is that the Labor Depart- 
ment simply does not want to do its assigned job. Its personnel, 
from Secretary down, have utilized confusion in the law to 
duck out of responsibility. Their evasion is facilitated by an 
odd lapse in Title 4. Under the rubric of “enforcement,” Sec- 
tion 402 spells out only a procedure for challenging an. election. 
But there is no prescribed procedure for enforcing any of the 
electoral rights elaborated in Title 4. (Except the use of mail- 
ing lists.) In other words, after listing all those excellent rights, 
Congress neglected to spell out precisely how they were to be 
defended. The law clearly prescribes how to apply for a new 
election. It is silent on how to establish the conditions for a 
fatr election. 

If it were willing to enforce the law, the Labor Department 
would simply declare that the assertion of rights under federal 
law obviously implies that federal courts are available to effectu- 
ate those rights in some reasonable fashion. How? That would 
be determined in a series of court cases brought by the Labor 
Department in the course of doing its job. For example, the 
law provides for the right of candidates to distribute campaign 


material. If that right is denied, the Labor Department mig] 
go promptly to court for an order to establish that right. I 
stead, under four different administrations, the Department hi 
consistently held that it could and would do nothing to prote: 
Title 4 rights, and that it would not act at all until the unio 
election had been completed. 

That was Yablonski’s problem in the United Mine Worke 
union as it has been the problem of hundreds of other reforn 
ers. When the Miners for Yablonski protested that their righ 
were being denied and that the election was being stolen, tl 
Labor Department replied that there was nothing to do unt 
after the election. By that time, Yablonski was dead. The sam 
callous neglect that ruined Yablonski has torpedoed the hop: 
of reformers in union after union. | 

If the Secretary of Labor will not enforce the law, can’t tl! 
gap be filled by the courts on the basis of suits by private 1 
dividuals? No, it cannot, because access to the federal cour 
has been blocked. A unionist cannot go directly to the cour 
for relief in election cases; he can appeal only through the Se 
retary of Labor who, alone, can get a hearing. Here we a 
trapped by another ludicrous link in the chain of errors. 

A pious paper declaration | 

The law’s Section 403 provides, “The remedy provided i 
this title for challenging an election already completed shall i 
exclusive.” The words seem reasonably clear. The term “excl 
sive’ refers only to a completed election. But problems ari| 
long before an election is completed. There would seem to } 
plenty of room, under this provision, for an aggrieved union 
to appeal to the courts directly before an election is complete! 
during the election, or on the eve of the election. But by a td 
tuous interpretation in Calhoon v. Harvey, the U.S. Suprent 
Court has decided that the exclusive remedy for any complai} 
of illegal election procedure, before, during, or after, is throug 
the Secretary of Labor. With that, private suit became fruitle 
and the effectiveness of Title 4 crumbled away. 

The Secretary of Labor who is not anxious to strengthen tll 
law’s enforcement machinery now monopolizes the road to t! 
federal courts. The union reformer who wants his elector 
rights is barred from the judiciary and is put at the mercy 
Labor Department personnel. That deadly combination 
factors has made Title 4 a pious paper declaration witho} 
much effect. 


Let us pause to sum up the bizzare situation: 

Before an election or during an election, my rights may | 
violated with abandon, and I have no clear effective relief und} 
federal law. (A brilliant lawyer can sometimes win a es | 
advantage before a sympathetic judge.) All I can do is wat 
protest to the wind, and prepare my complaint for future refé 
ence while the election is being lost, strayed, or stolen. 

After the election IT am not much better off. My complait 
may be considered by the Labor Department; even then, hot 
ever, I have no recourse whatsoever unless I can convince t} 
Secretary of Labor that I might have won a fair election. (Thal 
the prevailing interpretation of the phrase “affect the ov 
come.”) The attractive notions written into the law are not 
be dispensed to a unionist merely because he is the victim 
election violations. These benefits are available only to the 
who might have won a majority without them. But how « 
earth can any insurgent attain that happy state if his electo 
rights can be denied until he gets there? 


How do you get a new election? 
If I can prove that the law was violated and if I can prove tk 
I might have won a legally conducted election, there is the p+ 
sibility that in two or three years I might get a new electid 
Hopefully, my insurgent group can survive that long a dela 
How do you get a new election? Let’s go back to that uniont 


who charged that his union election was illegal and quote a few 
more sentences from the Department of Labor’s reply to his 
complaint. 

“The investigation disclosed that violations of Section 401 
of the Act occurred. However ... the Secretary of Labor will not 
mstitute court proceedings unless there is probable cause to be- 
ieve that the violations found may have affected the outcome 
of an election. It has been determined, after consultation with 
the Solicitor of Labor, that there is not probable cause to be- 
lieve that the violations found in this case may have affected the 
alection outcome. Accordingly, civil action under Section 402B 
yf the Act is not warranted, and this case has been clcsed.” 


What are the standards? 

In this instance, as in hundreds of others, the Labor Secre-ary 
ound that the violations he had discovered could not have af- 
fected the outcome.” That prompts a question. How did his 
nvestigators, or the Secretary, or whoever, reach that conclusion? 
By what standards, by what guides, by what norms? The com- 
slainant never finds out; he must be satisfied with that dry 
orm letter which dismisses his hopes with a flick of the bureau- 
ratic pen. 

A man is declared defeated after his rights were violated. How 
loes the Labor Department decide whether he might have been 
lected if his rights had been protected? No one knows. Perhaps 
he Solicitor of Labor knows, or perhaps George Meany who 
alls him on the phone. But no one knows for sure, probably 
1ot even the men who make the decisions. If they have a secret 
ormula, they have never revealed it. 

Somehow, the Labor Department does make that judgment. 
\s far as the ordinary observer can tell, the decision is not based 
ypon any finding of fact but is arbitrary, biased, and related 
0 no detectable, defensible logic. The elusive formula, “there 
s not probable cause to believe that the violations may have 
fected the election outcome” has become a handy gadget for 
vading responsibility, permitting the Department to throw out 
my inconvenient complaints. If that seems like an extreme 
harge, consider the 1965 election in Painters Local 1011, Bronx. 


Farce in Painters Local 1011 

Local 1011 elected officers in June, 1965. Frank Schonfeld, 
eform leader, ran for Local Chairman against the incumbent. 
Jut of 500 votes cast, he was declared the loser by only 35. He 
Iso ran for District Council delegate and reportedly lost by 11 
otes. 

Schonfeld complained to the Labor Department, charging 
hat he was illegally given an obsolete mailing list while the 
Acumbent officials had an accurate up-to-date list. As a result, 
t least 75 members never got his election material, and many 
thers got it after the voting was over. Moreover, he insisted, 
he election procedures were unfair; voters were not required 
) verify their identity; the Local Secretary, a candidate for 
eelection, had possession of many membership books during 
le election which could have permitted illegal voting. 

The vote was obviously very close. The Department of Labor, 
fter investigation, found that the law had indeed been violated 
uring the election. Nevertheless, it dismissed Schonfeld’s com- 
laint in a letter which gave the following astonishing reasons: 

“The investigation disclosed that a violation of Section 40] 
f the Act occurred. However . . . it has been determined, after 
Msultation with the Solicitor of Labor, that there is not 
robable cause to believe that the violations found in this case 
ay have affected the election outcome. Accordingly, civil 
ction under Section 402 (b) of the Act is not warranted, and 
1e case has been closed. Nevertheless, the violation has been 
rought to the attention of your union officers so that appro- 
flate steps can be taken to insure compliance with the Act in 
iture elections.” 


It was an odd ruling. If violations in so close an election 
could not have “affected the outcome,” words are stripped of 
meaning. 

The judge disagrees 

A federal judge couldn’t understand it. When Schonfeld sued 
to compel the Labor Secretary to enforce the law, District Judge 
Edward C. McLean said, 

“There is nothing in the Act to indicate that the Secretary 
has ‘absolute discretion’ or that decision is ‘totally committed’ 
to his judgment. Assuming the plaintiff's allegations to be true, 
it is hard to see how the Secretary could have concluded that 
probable violations of the Act which prevented plaintiff from 
communicating with over 70 voters could not have affected the 
outcome of elections which he lost by 35 and 11 votes respective- 
ly. On the face of the complaint, the Secretary’s decision seems 
arbitrary.” 

That was only a momentary victory while the case dragged 
along in court. Meanwhile, before that case had been settled, 
the same violations were repeated in new Local 1011 elections 
in 1966 and again in 1967. The Labor Department did noting 
except to dismiss new complaints with somewhat modified form 
letters. Despite these handicaps, Schonfeld was later elected 
Local Chairman, whereupon he dropped the 1965 case which 
had become pointless. 


Obstacle to enforcement 

Instead of enforcing the law the Labor Department, in this 
case, became an obstacle to enforcement. Schonfeld had the 
heavy burden of fighting off a dictatorial officialdom. That was 
hard enough. But in addition he had to find a lawyer and sue 
the Secretary of Labor. Years of experience in the Painters 
union have demonstrated that where the law depends upon the 
Labor Department it becomes a farce. And that was years be- 
fore the Department’s debacle in the miners’ election. 

In ten years, the Labor Department dismissed election com- 
plaints in over 330 cases in which it found violations of the law. 
Local 1011 was only one of those. With that case in mind, the 
whole record of the Department should be subjected to a search- 
ing public examination. 

Although the Labor Department has perfected administrative 
techniques for shucking off complaints and for ignoring election 
violations, in some instances it has gone to court, succeeded in 
voiding some elections and has conducted election reruns under 
its own auspices. In ten years, the Department reports, it has 
investigated about 1,000 elections. 


New election or fair election? 


In those ten years, the Department supervised about 230 elec 
tions, an average of 23 a year. How did the Department conduct 
those elections? What guarantees of fair procedure did it afford 
opposition candidates? These are critical questions. At best, a 
complaining unionist is entitled to a new election when his 
rights are seriously violated. But he does not necessarily get a 
fair election, even though it is conducted by the Labor Depart- 
ment. 

If a unionist’s right to a fair election is violated by his union 
oficialdom, he may appeal to the Secretary of Labor. That’s not 
much, but it offers at least the consolation of somewhere to go. 
But if his rights are violated by the Secretary of Labor in an 
election rerun, he has nowhere to go. There is not even the 
pretense of appeals recourse against the Department of Labor. 
That is what James Morrissey discovered when he tried to get 
a fair election in the National Maritime Union. 

In 1966, insurgent candidates in the National Maritime Union 
challenged the Curran administration in the union’s election 
of national officers. Curran and his slate won; but the opposi- 
tion, led by James Morrissey who ran for National Secretary, 
showed remarkable strength. Morrissey polled almost 5,900 


; : woe , 
votes to the winner’s 11,200; in the port of New York, he won 


47 per cent of the total. | 
After complaints from Morrissey and other insurgents, 
Labor Department challenged that election in federal court. 
District Judge Constance Baker Motley upheld the challenge, 
voided the election, and ordered a rerun under auspices of the 
Labor Department. The rerun was supervised by the Depart- 
ment’s New York Regional Office. In a mail referendum vote, 
January-February, 1969, the Curran administration slate was 
declared reelected. Morrissey was credited, this time, with 7,300 
votes; the incumbent with 13,500. . 
The NMU election rerun was the first (and only) election of 
national officers supervised by the Labor Department. No in- 
vestigation of law enforcement can be taken seriously unless 
it scrupulously examines the Labor Department's astounding 
performance in this case. Its supervision was hardly a guarantee 
of a fair election. On the contrary, in virtually every procedural 
decision Labor Department officials were biased against the 
opposition and were partial toward the ruling union officials. 
Here, for the convenience of future investigators, if any ever 
materialize, we list some of the charges of unfair treatment di- 
rected by seamen reformers against the Labor Department. 


the 


Morrissey’s complaints against D of L 

e Election rules: When Benjamin Naumoff, New York Re- 
gional Director, announced the election rules promulgated by 
the Labor Department, Morrissey first read about them in a 
press release. He had no opportunity to study them in advance 
and make alternative proposals, even though the rules badly 
undercut his position. On the other hand, NMU officials had 
long private conferences with Naumoff and other Department 
personnel before the rules were announced. 

e Boarding ships: The opposition was not allowed to board 
ships and distribute its own literature to the crews. But NMU 
officials, who had full access to the ships in port in the normal 
course of their business, took extraordinary precautions in the 
election campaign period. With permission of the shipping com- 
panies, special union agents sailed along on voyages to devote 
full time to enlightening the crews. 

e Distribution of literature: One rule, undoubtedly com- 
posed in a bureaucrat’s flash of genius, provided that the opposi- 
tion had to rely upon pro-Curran officials to pass out anti- 
Curran literature. To get his printed material on board ship, 
Morrissey was supposed to give ample notice to the NMU office 
in advance of a ship’s arrival. Then he was to turn over his 
campaign literature to pro-Curran officials who, in turn, were to 
deliver it to the ship’s crew. These officials were to distribute 
handbills calling for their own defeat. Naturally much of Mor- 
rissey’s literature disappeared. The D of L foresaw this possi- 
bility in advance when it ruled. “The union . . . will not be 
responsible for the safe-keeping of any candidate’s literature.” 

@ Panama election watchers: The Labor Department decided 
that only NMU members could serve as election observers, 
which effectively prevented Morrissey from having poll-watchers 
in Panama. (In the United Mine Workers 1969 election, stu- 
dents and other impartial outside observers served as watchers 
in many mine locals. In this respect, the Labor Department pro- 
vided fewer guarantees of fair elections than UMW officials.) 

In the original NMU election (before D of L intervention), 
Morrissey charged that many Panama votes were fraudulent. A 
private agency which counted the ballots did not include those 
from Panama. But in 1969 when the Labor Department was in 
control and Morrissey made the same charge, the Panama bal- 
lots were counted and included in the totals. The 1969 results 
from Panama were startling: 


For the administration: about 3,000 


For the Opposition: about 50 


It was hard to believe. The opposition ran candidates for t 
office with Spanish names. The administration candidates we 
obviously non-Spanish. The voters were largely Spanish-spea 
ing. Yet, the administration presumably swamped the oppo 
tion 60-1. Such a result deserves more than an investigation, 
is worthy of a funded sociological research project. 


© Naumoff prohibits distribution of insurgent literature: T. 
Curran administration group objected when some of Morrisse’ 
literature, with a slate of candidates for almost 100 posts, € 
dorsed five incumbents who were running on the Curran sla 
This kind of endorsement is a normal, familiar, and accept 
electoral practice almost everywhere. Nevertheless, Ben Na 
moff acted severely and swiftly on behalf of the Labor Depa 
ment, ruling that the offending Morrissey material was ‘‘p1 
hibited.” In public notices printed in English and Spanish 
announced that the NMU was not obligated to distribute th 
piece. This was a body blow against Morrissey at a critical m 
ment in the campaign. 

On the other hand, Morrissey complained that one p! 
administration handbill had clearly violated the D of L’s p: 
scribed rules. Naumoff replied that he did think, indeed, th 
the pro-Curran piece “constitutes a breach of our understar 
ing.” But that mild private note was the end of it. No prohi 
tions, no notice in any language, no action. The Curran gro‘ 
continued to pass out their handbill without restraint. ) 

@ Voters’ lists: In 1966, seamen could get full NMU books a) 
vote after putting in 200 days at sea. That rule determined t 
1966 voter list. But in 1969, in what presumably was a rer} 
of the 1966 election, the NMU changed the rules to require & 
days at sea. When the D of L permitted that ruling to star} 
many seamen could not vote. At the same time, the union add} 
thousands of non-seamen to the voting roster. (Morrissey e4 
mates that 15,000 non-seamen were eligible to vote in 1969.) | 

All this is part of the Labor Department’s record, demd 
strating that even when it supervises a new election, there is 
guarantee of a fair election. | 

When a unionist is completely dependent upon the Secret: 
cf Labor, prospects for a defense of democratic election proci 
ures are dim. But when he can get a hearing before a federal juc 
he has a fighting chance. That is the story of a seven-year fight | 
reform in Painters District Council 9 where the Labor Depa 
ment whitewashed a dictatorial regime but a federal judge 1 
held democracy and fair elections. That story will be summed | 
Im Our next Issue. i 


i 


There is a mass of evidence suggesting that the Labor Depa 
ment has failed to enforce the legal guarantees of fair un} 
elections. It frankly will not protect election rights before } 
during a union election. It evades its duties after a union e 
tion. And finally, there are no assurances that it will guara 
democratic procedures even when it supervises an election rer 
The Senate Labor Subcommittee has the obligation of exam 
ing that evidence. 4 
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Union Democracy in Action 


Railroad workers campaign 
for right to vote on contracts 


Rank and file railroad workers, last November, set up a Right 
o Vote Committee within the United ‘Transportation Union to 
ampaign for constitutional changes that would permit members 
o vote on collective bargaining agreements. The Committee 
juickly won support from union lodges in the mid-West; and, 
yy August this year, according to Ed Heisler, its Secretary, about 


(00 locals had voted to donate; and members of 500 locals had 
nade individual contributions. 


The UTU was founded in 1968, when four rail unions agreed 
o amalgamate: the Order of Railway Conductors and Brake- 
nen; the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; and the Switchmen’s 
Union. It now represents 270,000 rail workers in the United 
States and Canada. 

The RTVC seeks to win for railroad workers, the very right 
which others would take away from all workers. About two years 
ago, there were suggestions, applicable to many industries, that 
workers be denied the right to vote on ratifying agreements and 
that final authority to accept collective bargaining terms be 
turned over to union officials. One such proposal was even 
drafted as federal legislation and introduced into Congress. 

While employers, public officials, labor leaders, and politicians 
mull over the proposition, weigh the prospects of legislation, 
and assess its reception by rank and file workers, the new RTVC 
movement of rail workers is the first important sign of active 
Opposition to it. 

The RTVC hopes to put up a strong fight at the UTU inter- 
national convention in 1971. If it can force its constitutional 
amendment to the floor—and that alone would be an impressive 
achievement—the convention will present the first public debate 
on the issue. The RTVC campaign affects the rights of all 
unionists in all industries. 

“A direct membership vote on contracts is basic to union 


For the Senate Labor Committee Investigation: 
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democracy,” reads the RT VC Statement of Aims, “A trade union 
cannot be truly ‘democratic’ or ‘free’ unless the membership has 
the final and decisive word on contracts.”’ 


Without that right, the Committee says, workers’ standards 
deteriorate. “For the last decade, if not longer, the wage agree- 
ments negotiated have failed to meet the needs and desires of 
trainmen and enginemen . . . the cost-of-living, railroad retire- 
ment, and other taxes have increased at a far higher rate than 
the wage gains negotiated. The carriers’ attacks on our living 
standards and working conditions can be halted if the UTU 
negotiators are provided with greater bargaining power and if 
the negotiators and UTU leadership are responsible to the rank 
and file membership.” 


The RTVC hopes to get a majority of the membership to sign 
petitions before the 1971 convention, an ambitious aim. It mails 
a steady stream of reports and plans to local lodges and indi- 
viduals; it publishes a periodical RTVC Progress Report in 
newsletter format. 

While the Committee seeks to extend the rights of union 
members, it is compelled to establish its right to address the 
members. In March, it mailed out raffle books to raise money; 
and on April 9, Committee officers received a letter from Charles 
Luna, UTU President, castigating their effort as an “illegal 
enterprise.” 

“The Constitution of the United Transportation Union clear- 
ly indicates the manner in which amendments may be proposed 
to our Constitution,” wrote Luna, “and I am asking that the 
three of you immediately advise me in what manner you have 
determined to violate federal and United Transportation Union 
law in the wide distribution of this material through the mail. I 
shall expect your replies prior to the close of business on April 
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RTVC Secretary, Edward Heisler, who signs his letters “Yours 
for Union Democracy,” replied at length and asked, “Would you 
please write us at your earliest possible convenience and indicate 
precisely what articles of the UTU Constitution we and thous- 
ands of other UTU members are in violation of by proposing 
changes in the union Constitution that will allow all local off- 
cers and rank and file members to vote on their wages and con- 
ditions?” 


Where was the Labor Department in this case? 


UDA has pointed up the need for a Congressional investiga- 
tion of the U.S. Labor Department as an enforcement agency 
under the Landrum Griffin Act. The Senate Labor Subcommit- 
tee, chaired by Harrison Williams, is now presumably Investl- 
gating the recent election in the United Mine Workers union 
and the murder of joseph Yablonski. If the Subcommittee wants 
to know how the Labor Department discharges its responsibility 
to protect fair union elections, it will look into its record in the 
New York Painters union. Here is the story, briefly swmmarized: 


When a unionist is completely dependent upon the Secretary 
of Labor, prospects for a defense of democratic election proce- 
dures are dim. But when federal courts are available, there is 
real hope. Take, for example, Painters District Council 9, New 
York City, where for seven years the Labor Department white- 
washed a dictatorial union regime. Within a few months of 
federal court intervention, rank and filers won democratic 


i 


rights and a fair election which they used to get rid of that 
regime. Little of this record appears in the Department’s own 
public reports, for it is a record of more than neglect. There 
was outright sabotage of the law. 

In 1960, an opposition reform movement under the leadership 
of Frank Schonfeld, arose in Painters District Council 9. In 
the following eight years, the Schonfeld insurgents, and others, 
ran candidates—or tried to run them—in dozens of local and 
district elections. (Some twenty painters locals are affiliated 
to DC 9.) In September, 1967, the Schonfeld group won an 
election ordered by a federal court; New York painters had, at 
last, installed an honest, democratic leadership. Fortunately for 
Schonfeld, that election was not supervised by the Labor De- 
partment; otherwise he would undoubtedly have suffered the 
same fate as James Morrissey in the NMU. The painters elec- 
tion, by order of Federal District Judge Marvin Frankel, was 

(Continued on page 2) 


PAINTERS (continued) 


supervised by the American Arbitration Association under the 
close watchful eye of Frankel himself. Unlike NMU seamen, 
painters enjoyed a truly democratic election with all their rights 
fully protected. Their victory was not only a triumph over a 
tyrannical officialdom; it was a victory over the Labor Depart- 
ment which had been deeply involved for years. 

Between 1960-1967, painter oppositionists in DC 9 were put 
on trial, fined, and suspended; elections and referendums were 
stolen; men were blacklisted, beaten and villified. Every year, 
and sometimes several times a year, the reformers appealed to 
the Labor Department for help in getting fair elections. Always 
in vain. 


In October, 1966, the DC9 Secretary Treasurer, top ranking 
official, was indicted on charges of taking $840,000 in bribes as 
part of a bid-rigging conspiracy. New elections were due in 
June, 1967; the reformers were prepared for an all-out drive to 
defeat the old regime, now openly involved in a corruption 
scandal. To prevent the reformers from taking over and ousting 
the old machine, the International imposed a formal trusteeship 
and cancelled the scheduled election. Meanwhile, all the old 
officials were kept in office except the indicted Secretary ‘Treas- 
urer who was simply moved to a new job in the District at a 
slightly reduced salary. Nothing changed, except that the mem- 
bership had lost its right to an election. 

Schonfeld went to federal court asking for an end of the 
trusteeship and for an election under court control. In all the 
years of stolen elections, suppression, and corruption scandals, 
the Labor Department had never performed even a single act to 
bolster the election rights of the embattled painters. On the con- 
trary, at one critical juncture in 1962, the responsible Labor 
Department spokesman gratuitously whitewashed the oppressive 
union officialdom. (See UDA No. 7.) From start to finish, the 
D of L acted as an apologist for ruling officials and an obstacle 
to the reformers. That posture did not change when Judge 
Frankel heard Schonfeld’s plea. The Labor Department sub- 
mitted a memorandum to Judge Frankel recommending that 
Schonfeld’s complaint be dismissed and that the trusteeship be 
upheld. 

Judge Frankel rejected the Labor Department's suggestion. 
Instead, after seven days of sworn testimony, he declared the 
trusteeship illegal and ordered an election under the auspices 
of the American Arbitration Association. Among other things, 
Frankel found the following: 


What the judge said 


“Since at least 1960, probably for a number of years before 
that, and up to the imposition of the trusteeship on October 19, 
1966 (to stop there for the moment), District Council No. 9 
was repressively governed and the interests of its constituent 
union membership poorly served and frequently betrayed. 
Democratic procedures were ignored. The Council bylaws, of 
little moment to a dictatorial regime, were in a state of scattered 
disarray. Dissident members, seeking a voice in the management 
of Council affairs or an opportunity to vie for Rarback’s office, 
were fought ruthlessly with all the power available to en- 
trenched officials. 


“Contract provisions governing hours, safety and other work- 
ing conditions have been violated on a wide scale. Inspection 
and enforcement measures have lain fallow. Members who com- 
plained and protested have been “blacklisted” by employers, 
with no defensive or retaliatory measures being taken by the 
union. 


“_.. By private, painstaking, personal investigations, reported 


in testimony the court finds wholly credible, the plainti 
proved that the practice of electoral frauds has continued int 
the period of the trusteeship. They reported careful counts G 
all those attending local elections in a District Council an 
dum during March of this year. The evidence showed that thi 
reported votes for the “administration” position on the refe: 
endum far exceeded the number of those who had appeared i 
the polling places.” 


It was a devastating, though unintended, commentary on a 
eight-year Labor Department record. The same witnesses whor 
Frankel found so convincing were available to the Labor Dd 
partment which preferred not to hear them. Those same wil 
nesses are available to the Senate Labor Subcommittee; if | 
intends to conduct a serious investigation, it can call upo 
them. Schonfeld, himself, is no longer a beleaguered rank an 
filer. He has just been reelected to a second three-year term 4 
Secretary Treasurer of DC 9. 


International machine loses in New York City 


Postscript: After Frank Schonfeld was elected DC 9 Secreta 
Treasurer in 1967, he continued to have the enthusiastic suppo} 
of a big majority of rank and file painters; but his actual powe 
was limited. A majority of District Council delegates were hole 
overs from the old regime and could vote him down at any tim} 
Of twenty full-time Business Agents, all but three or fou 
worked hard to sabotage his administration. Nevertheless, wit! 
his support among working painters, Schonfeld could hay 
brushed aside these obstacles; but he had other difficultie 
Despite his overtures for cooperation, the International office ¢ 
the Painters Brotherhood supported and encouraged his ent 


; ; 
mies, the men of the old machine. 


With all that weighing against him, Schonfeld led a successfy 
strike in 1968 which made the greatest gains in the New Yow 
union’s history. Even though the International managed to dj 
lay his proposals by specious constitutional rulings, he manag 
to put through a series of reform measures including, most i 
portant, supervision of Council elections and referendums | 
the American Arbitration Association. For the first time, DC} 
was guaranteed an honest count of ballots actually cast. 


With the backing and encouragement of the Internation} 
office, the old machine made an all-out effort to defeat Schonfe} 
for re-election when his term expired in June, this year. So 
fifteen full-time Business Agents and the paid Internation} 
staff in New York campaigned against him. On his side, Schos 
feld had to rely mainly upon rank and file volunteers. 


The ability of the International office to manipulate ar 
maneuver among New York painters is facilitated by the od 
structure of the union’s District Councils, including DC 9. Fr 
so-called “autonomous locals” have been affiliated to DC 
These locals are not governed by the Council but are actua 
little separate principalities outside the painting trade. Th 
elect their own officers and negotiate their own contracts. T 
officers of these locals make separate arrangements and agr 
ments with the International office outside the Council, ind 
pendent of it, even unknown to it. Nevertheless, they are repr 
sented (actually overrepresented) on the Council and vote f! 
all District officers even though their members pay a month: 
per capita of only ten cents to the Council. In general, the auto 
omous locals have served as voting cattle for the International 


In contrast, the painters locals pay $5.00 per capita to t 
Council, are governed by it, and have almost no autonomo 
rights. The autonomous locals are free to intervene in painte 
affairs through their membership on the Council. Painte 
locals, on the other hand, have no right to interfere in t 


(Concluded on page 3) 


N.Y. Times on democracy and respect for authority 


Under the heading ‘““When Workers Rebel,” the New York 
‘umes editorialized (4-9-70) on rank and file unionists who vote 
) reject proposed contracts: 

“From truck drivers to answering services, rebellious unionists 
re striking at the foundation of collective bargaining by up- 
stting agreements negotiated in good faith by their union 
saders. 

“One obvious explanation for the widespread rejection of 
acts calling for the biggest pay increases in union history is the 
queeze that inflation has put on wage envelopes, a squeeze cur- 
ently made worse by the leapfrog of wages and prices. 


“But an equally potent factor is a general breakdown in re- 
pect for authority. That breakdown is deeprooted. . . .” 

Let’s pause over that “striking at the foundation of collective 
argaining” and take special note of that “general breakdown 
n respect for authority. What’s the editor driving at? 

In these days of violent confrontation, the thoughts of the 
erage reader will inevitably turn to disruptive demonstrators, 
ifle-toters, mad bombers, and what not. The editor doesn’t 
nention these unpleasant things outright, but anyone even 
nildly aware of current events can fill in for himself the mean- 
ng of that “breakdown of respect for authority.” 

The Times has everything topsy-turvy when it gets upset by 
vorkers who oppose “authority” by simple democratic means, 
€., by peaceful majority vote. When some students and black 
militants turn to violence, the Times shakes its editorial finger 
ind admonishes them to respect the democratic way. But when 
sank and file workers practice that very democracy, the Times 
erates them for lack of respect for authority. How can anyone 
satisfy such an editor? 

The importance of democracy as a political institution is not 
hat it allows an electorate to uphold authority—authority can 
usually take good care of itself—by rather that it affords a peace- 
ful and orderly means of resisting authority. That’s the whole 
0int. 

It would be a grotesque theory of democracy which legiti- 
natizes rights only so long as their exercise strengthens respect 
for authority. Resistance to authority by democratic means is 
xenerally a natural and welcome sign of a healthy political 
climate. 


2AINTERS (concluded) 

Yutonomous locals and have no vote in electing their officers. 
When a DC 9 membership referendum voted 2-1 to establish a 
>ainters Section with rights equal to the autonomous locals, 
he International vetoed that decision. 

With the help of the autonomous locals and fifteen old-line 
sainters Business Agents, the International expected to knock 
ut Schonfeld with ease. S. Frank Raftery, International Presi- 
ent, came to New York to campaign for Schonfeld’s opponent, 
he head of an autonomous local. But Raftery was in for a 
urprise. 

On June 27, the ballots were (fortunately) counted by the 
American Arbitration Association, which limited the imagin- 
ition and talents of the old machine men. Schonfeld was re- 
lected 3,006-2,632. 

| But that tally alone does not tell the story. As expected, the 
otes of the autonomous locals were delivered against Schon- 
Id (999--82!) But Schonfeld won the painters by almost 2-1 
2924--1633). Eight candidates for Business Agents, backed by the 
ternational machine, were defeated by the Schonfeld reform- 
s who repulsed a massive attempt to set the clock back. 


According to the Times, then, an urgent need of our day is to 
uphold respect for authority. In this, the Times is way off the 
target. The great need these days is to uphold democracy against 
those who would weaken it, a danger that comes from some of 
those who support and “respect’’ authority as well as from some 
of those who oppose it. The real danger from the bomb- 
throwers, apart from the physical destruction of life and prop- 
erty, is not that they oppose authority but that they undermine 
democracy. 


Getting back to those workers, what kind of lack of respect do 
they display? Simply that they vote down contracts which they 
don’t like, even though the terms are recommended by their 
officials. That’s the same kind of lack of respect displayed by 
Congressmen when they vote down measures proposed by the 
President, the same when people vote out Republicans and put 
in Democrats and back again. That’s not a “breakdown,” it is 
the normal working of democracy. The New York Times itself 
has occasionally seemed to lack proper “respect for authority.” 
Far from “striking at the foundation” of a free press in these 
instances, it was actually fulfilling the obligations of a free press. 
One theory of democracy would make it a process whereby the 
majority is allowed to express its support of existing authority. 
That theory is fitting in “peoples democracies” and Communist 
dictatorships; but in a genuine democracy every authority takes 
its chances in a fair and square vote. Up to now, authority was 
supposed to respect the will of the electorate. But, when the 
electorate is composed of union members, the Times would 
reverse that principle. 


Sic transit democracy 


A decade ago Congress passed the Landrum-Griffin Act, 
with the avowed intention of safeguarding union democ- 
racy. 

Now a bill has been introduced to curtail that very 
democracy. 


Rep. Otis G. Pike, New York Democrat, has deposited 
in the hopper a measure that would make contract settle- 
ments reached by union negotiators binding on the mem- 
bership. Contract ratification by the membership itself 
would become a thing of the past, even where, as in the 
Guild, it is guaranteed by the union’s constitution. 


Pike’s reasoning: Union negotiators represent the mem- 
bers, so the members should be bound by any agreement 
reached by their negotiators, no matter how well or poorly 
it meets the members’ needs. 

Pike is not the first public servant (or public-spirited 
businessman, for that matter) to discover that union de- 
mocracy can be too much of a good thing. The trouble, of 
course, is that when union members vote on proposed con- 
tract settlements, they sometimes reject them and insist 
that their negotiators go back and get more—which, after 
all, is the name of the game, as Sam Gompers said. 


Union democracy, it seems, is a fine thing in the ab- 
stract, especially if its absence can be used as a flag to wave 
in pillorying unions and their leaders. But when it ac- 
quires flesh and substance, not to mention muscle, partic- 
ularly in collective bargaining, it’s a flag of a different 
color. 

(from the Guild Reporter, March 14, 1969) 
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Those “unreliable” union members 


Everybody loves union democracy until it becomes incon- 
venient. Then the atmosphere changes. When labor statisticians 
reported that workers were increasingly rejecting settlements 
recommended by their leaders, a simple countermeasure was sug- 
gested: deprive unionists of the right to vote on ratifying con- 
tracts and allow their officials to make the final decision for 
them. Last year, Congressman Otis Pike (D., N.Y.) introduced a 
law to do just that. (See editorial comment from The Guild 
Reporter in this issue.) 

When construction unions won substantial wage increases (in 
some cases after strikes) President Nixon appointed a special 
commission to study the problem. On January 20, this year, the 
commission recommended that construction unions abandon 
membership ratification votes and give their collective bargain- 
ing representatives the power to reach binding decisions. The 
New York Times (1-21-70) reported “a source” in the AFL-CIO 
Building and Construction Trades Department as saying, “Our 
people approved it... I don’t think there is going to be adverse 
reaction to this.’ But he had better be careful. If railroad work- 
ers rally with enthusiasm to the movement for the right to vote 
on contracts, labor and government officials will risk revolts in 
other industries if they try to put over the new scheme. 


* * * * * 


Let us note the ironic new twist in one conception of relations 
among rank and filers and union officials. Convervatives were 
convinced, at one time, that good, red-blooded patriotic Amer- 
ican workers, who were guaranteed the right to vote on certain 
internal union matters, would repulse the presumed greedy, 
irresponsible, power-seeking, political ambitions of their ofhf- 
cials. So the theory went; and on that basis, for example, legisla- 

‘tion was enacted during World War II requiring a government- 
sponsored referendum vote before union-shop provisions could 
be written into contracts. The sponsors of that idea were amazed 
when workers spurned the opportunity of “escaping” from 
“compulsory” unionism and voted more than 90% for the union 
shop. Referendum results were so lop-sided that the law’s pro- 
visions were abandoned and forgotten. 

Three years ago, early in 1967, California’s governor, Ronald 
Reegan, recommended state legislation to “grant to union mem- 
bers the right of a secret ballot when voting on questions of in- 
ternal policy.’ One of his proposals would have given union 
members the right to vote on contract terms, directly counter 
to proposals now being made to Nixon. 

Republicans are now making a big pitch for labor support. 
At the same time, conservatives have discovered that the rank 
and file is not quite so reliable as a “responsible” force in union 
affairs. (Responsibility, in that view, seems to be defined as an 
enthusiasm for somewhat lower wages and somewhat weaker 
unions.) Give them rights, and the next thing they use these 
rights to fight for better conditions. The pendulum now swings 
the other way. Implicit in the new idea of abolishing member- 
ship contract votes is the notion of using the union officialdom 
to curb the demands of the rank and file. Quite a change. 
Wonder what Mr. Reegan thinks about it now. With the RT VC 
actively at work, railroad men will have something to say about 
how this issue is finally resolved. 
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Once again, HELP! 


UDA’s money problem is now the worst in ten years. As yc 
read this, we owe the printer for two complete issues. In order 
keep going on a mere subsistence level, we need fast contributio: 
of $1,000, which is not much these days, but is a matter of su 
vival for UDA. 

I can’t find fault with UDA readers; they have been contribu 
ing as generously as ever. The trouble is that the occasional fou 
dation grant which has come in erratically over the years is a 
parently not available. That has something to do with tax la 
changes, I am told. (UDA does not have tax-exempt status.) 
anyone knows a foundation (or any other source of substanti 
money) that might consider a good cause like UDA without iro 
clad guarantees of tax-exemption, I’d like to know about 
Meanwhile, how to keep going? I hope this time, as before, UL 
readers will come through. | 


| 
UDA still performs a unique service for civil liberties. T 
railroad workers story in this issue is another example of t 
kind of report that is neglected until UDA breaks it to the publ: 
There have been others before: Western paper workers, expell! 
machinists, operating engineers, and seamen, embattled st. 
unions. In this case, and others, UDA helped union reformers ¢ 
their story to a larger public. That service can continue now, bt 

only with your help. 
HW 


Luna's $25 referendum 


In September, UTU President Luna thought of somethii 
new. He ruled that no lodge could donate to RTVC with« 
presenting the issue for decision to its membership for refer} 
dum vote. With that, a lodge might have to spend $300 to ru} 
referendum before giving $25 to the RT VC. That, however; 
not the most bizarre aspect of Luna’s ruling. Right now, U’| 
members are prohibited from voting by referendum on conti 
terms which determine their income level, standard of livif 
and working conditions. But they are required to vote by re} 
endum before their Lodge can donate money to win that | 
portant right to vote which they are denied. (Luna’s ral 
applies only to the Penn Central RR’s East division.) 

It remains to be seen whether the RT VC can win the sup} 
of a membership majority. Meanwhile, despite the menagq 
gestures from the union’s President, it is clear that the RTV 
activities are protected by federal law. Under “Freedom 
Speech and Assembly,” the 1959 labor act provides: | 

“Every member of any labor organization shall have the r| 
to meet and assemble freely with other members; and to ex 
any views, arguments, or opinions... .” 
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Union Democracy in Action 


‘our hundred miners in Washington 
lemand help for union democracy 


More than 450 miners from three states gave up a day’s 
ay and a night's sleep last week to go to Washington and lobby 
or help in the fight to reform the United Mine Workers. 

Chartered buses rolled out of the coal camps at 3 a.m. 
ebruary 23, carrying miners from Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Vest Virginia to the nation’s capital for a long day of intense, 
ften bitter confrontations with Congressmen, Senators, and 
vembers of the administration. Miners for Democracy—the 
JMW reform faction organized to support Jock Yabionski’s 
969 campaign for the union presidency—led the lobbying effort. 
oping it would force the government to begin pressing a suit 
gainst the UMW leadership that was first filed by the Justice 
Jepartment more than 6 years ago. The suit, aimed at forcing 
JMW president Boyle to relinquish dictatorial control over 
9 of the union’s 23 district, has been gathering dust for years. 


Miners made a similar pilgrimage to Washington a year 
go with the same purpose. Then, the Justice Department 
eemed to be showing signs of life, reporting in January 1970 
hat it was ready for trial and estimating that the necessary 
ourtroom arguments could be wrapped up in 3 days. ‘Two 
nonths later, however, on the first day of a pre-trial hearing, 


he UMW’s lawyer, Edward L. Carey, phoned in sick; the fol-: 


owing morning, he appeared before a different judge—who had 
amily connections with the union—and got an indefinite post- 
jonement. Nearly a year later, in January 1971, the case was 
eportedly ready for trial again; but again Carey got a post- 
onement, with only token opposition from government lawyers. 

Meanwhile, UMW president Boyle continues to hold 19 
JIMW districts in trusteeship, in direct violation of the Lan- 
lrum-Griffin Act, which sets an 18-month time limit on union 
rusteeships. His action bars nearly 170,000 UMW members 
rom voting democratically for their district leaders and blocks 
hem from participating in district affairs—which include handl- 
ng grievances with coal operators and representing men in pen- 
on disputes with the union’s Welfare & Retirement Fund. Dis- 
rict officers also sit on the UMW’s International Executive 
3oard in Washington, which has authority over all union 
yolicies and which, because of the trusteeships, is nothing more 
han a rubber stamp for the union president. 


Yablonski campaigned to end the trusteeships, pointing out 
hat the only way to clean up the union was to give its members 
he vote; since his death, Miners for Democracy has kept the 
utonomy fight alive, assisted by Yablonski’s attorney sons, 
cenneth and Joseph, and by a growing network of allies whom 
soyle recently attacked as “a motley Washington cabal, parad- 
ag under liberal banners.” 


Miners for Democracy is a loose-knit, nearly penniless oper- 
tion, but what its members may lack in affluence they make 
p in zeal. Last week’s lobbying operation was organized prac- 
cally overnight, but the response among miners was strong, 
ven though they lost as much as $38 in pay and risked com- 
any and Boyle-machine reaction by going to Washington. The 
*bbyists paid for their chartered buses out of their own poc- 
+s—an added reason why they wanted action in Washington. 

“Miners for Democracy chairman Mike Trbovich pointed 
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out, “You hate to think you’re going to have to charter a fleet 
of buses every month just to get a case tried in court.” 


By 9:30 a.m. the buses had parked at the Capitol and the 
men swarmed inside, welcomed by Rep. Ken Hechler (D., 
W.Va.) and a small crowd of reporters. Robert Byrd, West 
Virginia’s powerful and reactionary junior Senator, stuck his 
head in the door briefly but declined to go further and turned 
away when he was offered MFD literature. “They're half an 
hour late,” Byrd muttered, and left. 


After coffee and doughnuts the miners divided into small 
groups and fanned out across Capitol Hill to visit with Con- 
gressmen and Senators; others spent the morning telephoning 
the Interior Department for a meeting with the new Secretary, 
Rogers Morton. (More than once during the day, men were 
refused appointments with officials on the ground that no one 
knew they were coming to town. This was Washington waffling 
at its most typical. —'wo weeks before, Labor Department ofh- 
cials knew all about the lobbying trip and even sent agents 
to Trbovich’s Pennsylvania home to find out how many men 
were coming; they suggested a small group—5-6 men—would be 
“more effective’ and expressed concern about letting as many 
as 400 miners loose in the capital. Getting nowhere with 
Trbovich, they went back to Washington; but a few days later 
Pennsylvania state police appeared in his home to make the 
same inquiries. He asked them why they were bothering: “Well, 
you know,” they said, “we check out the Black Panthers, the 
Weathermen, people like that ...’’ (and, it seems, anyone work- 
ing for union reform.) 


In Congressional offices, the reception for the miners was 
mixed. Hechler gave up the entire day to meet with the men 
and help them find their way around in the maze of offices sur- 
rounding the Capitol. But other coal-state legislators made 
themselves scarce, or begged off with “important” committee 
meetings, and one or two made it clear that they were not about 
to support union reform. Rep. John Saylor, a conservative 
Pennsylvania Republican who listens closely to Boyle and Carey 
on mining matters, agreed to meet with a five-man delegation 
but promptly attacked Hechler’s credentials as a West Virgin- 
ian (“He’s from New York,” Saylor said, ignoring the past 
14 years in which Hechler has maintained residence in West 
Virginia) and criticized Miners for Democracy for working with 
Joseph L. Rauh, former Americans for Democratic Action 
chairman who managed Yablonski’s campaign. “Rauh owns a 
hundred-thousand-dollar house,” Saylor said, according to the 
miners. From there, the discussion went downhill fast, ending 
abruptly when the miners got up and stomped out of Saylor’s 
office. “We'll take care of that s.o.b. in 1972,” one of them said 
as they emerged from the Rayburn Building. 

A similar confrontation developed in the office of Rep. 
Thomas E. Morgan, a Pennsylvania Democrat. Steve Segedi, a 
scrappy veteran from UAW Local 1190, told Morgan: “You've 

(continued on page 2) 
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A Book Review 
How Lewis was ‘‘Elected”’ in 1926 


A Miner’s Life: An Autobiography, by John Brophy. 1964. 320 
pp- University of Wisconsin Press. $7.50 


John Brophy led an opposition to John L. Lewis and ran 
against him for U.M.W. president in 1926. Brophy’s account, as 
he tells it in his autobiography, reads like a report on current 
events in the miners’ union, except that Brophy, unlike Yab- 
lonski, lived to tell the story. 

“In December, the tellers in the international office an- 
nounced that Lewis had won by a vote of about 170,000 to 60,- 
000. Nobody was surprised by the outcome, but I was a little 
surprised that they had admitted to that large a vote for me. 

“The constitution provided that the tellers’ report be pub- 
lished, with figures for each local union. At the international 
convention in February, 1927, I demanded that this be done, 
but it was May before I received the accounting. Reading the 
report, I could see the reason for the delay: it would take time 
to cook the figures that thoroughly. For example, in the anthra- 
cite District 1, out of a reported membership of 9,262, 8,466 
votes were counted for Lewis and 232 for me. District 7, also 
anthracite, gave Lewis 3,483 votes out of 3,704, and I got 9. 
More fantastic was the vote in District 20, Eastern Kentucky. 
The district paid per capita on one member for the first six 
months of 1926, and on none at all for the last six months, dur- 
ing which the vote was taken. But sixteen locals, with an alleged 
membership of 2,68612, cast 2,68612 for Lewis and none for 
Brophy, indicating a membership not only of impressive una- 
nimity, but also of such good health and intensity of interest 
that not one man failed to come out to cast his ballot. 


“T was able to check thte actual vote sent in to the national 
office from five locals in District 5 and compare it with the na- 
tional report. ‘The actual vote was: Lewis 487; Brophy, 635. 
The reported vote was: Lewis, 1,473; Brophy, 158. Thus in only 
five locals, Lewis was given 986 stolen votes and I was robbed 


MINERS IN WASHINGTON (concluded): 
been on the fence too long, and you're still on it. You’re not in 
favor of the coal miner.” According to Segedi, Morgan leaped 
to his feet and threatened him; “for a moment,” Segedi recalled 
later, “I thought he was going to strike me.” Later Morgan sent 
word he would “do everything in his power” to help the miners. 
Segedi was unimpressed: “He’s been saying that for years. 

Sen. Hugh Scott, Senate Minority Leader and a Pennsyl- 
vania Republican, never did meet witth his constituents al- 
though an aide had told them he would; and Sen. Richard 
Schweiker (R., Pa.) kept a delegation of nearly 200 men wait- 
ing while he attended to other affairs, then walked in and found 
them seething mad. The room fell grimly silent while one of 
the men played a tape recording of a miner, afflicted with Black 
Lung, coughing uncontrollably. “That man’s dead now,” he 
said, while Schweiker listened expressionlessly. “Are we going to 
get justice here today?” one of the men called out: Schweiker, 
didn’t answer. “How would you like it,” MFD leader Ed Mon- 
borne asked Schweiker, “if President Nixon appointed all the 
Senators and Congressmen?’ Schweiker laughed: “I’d never 
make it!” He grinned eagerly at the men, but no one grinned 
back. Monborne pressed the issue, asking Schweiker why miners 
should support government policies aimed at bringing democ- 
racy to people abroad when it wasn’t being fought for at home. 
“If we get the right to vote,” he said, “‘you’ll never hear from 
us again.” 

Schweiker heard them out for nearly an hour, then rose 
and delivered a long defense of his career—arguing on one 


| 
of 477. I secured affidavits from officers of these locals, but e 


dence had no effect on the international board, which rubb 
stamped the reports of Lewis’ tellers. | 


“Nobody can ever prove who won the election of 1926, © 
cause the evidence can never be secured. Those reports th 
were not falsified in the locals were taken care of by agents: 
the international office. But the vote-stealing is so obvious a 
flagrant in the official report itself that the inference that Ley 
mould not have won without stealing votes is a defensible ; 


“IT took the position that my running mates and I 
been elected, and sent a letter to the international board, re 
ing out the prima facie evidence of fraud in the report and 
manding an impartial investigation. The board refused to al 
for them the election was over. I sent copies of my letter out! 
the local unions, but very few of them had energy or inter} 
enough to back up my appeal. There was no honest ballot | 
sociation, or anything of the sort that could have been called 
And it was contrary to union custom to take such a matter 1) 
the courts, which I could not have afforded to do anyway.” | 


In 1927, Brophy was elected a delegate to the internatios 
convention by his local. He tells how he made out with | 
election protest. 


“At first, Lewis intended to keep me from getting the fc 
but there was so much protest from some of the delegates t] 
he finally conceded me some time. His people kept the convi 
tion in an uproar while I was speaking, which Lewis made 
effort to quell. I demanded publication of the tellers’ report | 
the election . . . Even without the published results, I coi 
point out that the number of votes reported far exceeded | 
usual proportion cast, and probably exceeded the true paid! 
membership of the union. There had to be a large proport! 
of phantom votes, and even of phantom districts existing o} 
in books kept especially for the purpose by some of Ley 
henchmen. Some idea of the atmosphere in which I was mak; 
my plea can be gotten from the fact that Powers Hapgood 


set upon on the convention floor, and later brutally ma 


his hotel room by administration strong-arm men.” 


side that “I’ve showed the guts to disagree with my own par 
and on the other that “I’m only one-six hundredth of the 
ernment” and “I didn’t appoint the Secretary of Labor.” 
listeners were clearly unimpressed and grew restless as Schwe 
continued. When Schweiker told them, “You’re entitled to | 
all the legal powers at your command,” the reaction was sy 

and spread through the room. “Power,” one man said, “elec! 
power, That's what we’ve got. Shut ‘em all down!’ There w 
shouts about walking out of the mines on April 1. “Pull | 
pin,” they said, and sounded as though they meant it. On Cj 
tol Hill, by the end of the day, you could hear men tal 
about a strike, and what it would do toa country already str 
ing for more coal to fire the power plants. “The lights wil 
out in Washington, that’s for sure,’ one man said. “They goj 
work in the dark over at the White House.” 


| 
“They already do,” someone else said, and the men laugh 


But mostly it was a day of serious, tough- -minded lobby, 
and at an afternoon press conference the miners made it ¢ 
that they were not about to yield to an obstinate union lea: 
ship or a government dedicated to stand pat. Rauh pointed. 
that the Justice Department “could have tried this case 5 ti. 
over in the 75 months that that suit’s been lying there. It t 
5 years to start the suit and 6 years to wait for trial. That’: 
years of violating the law .. . If they don’t try that suit s¢ 
there'll be thousands of miners here . . .” And the wild appl. 
that broke through the room gave him the sound of prophe 


(Reprinted from Coal Pa 


Member of Hoffa's home local 
writes about Detroit Teamsters 


The following letter was written by a member of James 
Hoffa's home local 299 in Detroit, a large local with about 
20,000 members. The writer ts brief, but he encloses a sheaf of 
iterature reporting a long record of reform activity in the local 
led by reform groups known as ‘Teamsters Betterment League 
and Unity Committee 299. 


The stomping of Bernard Jacubus, while he was distribut- 
ng Unity Committee handbills during the election campaign 
of 1968, was photographed by the Detroit News, forwarded to 
the United Press and reported in the New York Daily News. 
The main picture gained wide attention when it was used by a 
Judo School in a subway poster advertisement to drum up trade 
for self-defense training. 


A remarkable achievement of the Unity Committee 299 
rroup was its participation in the publication called Teammate, 
1 full-sized magazine of 24-40 pages. Three issues appeared; 
October, 1969; November, 1969; and February, 1970. The Maga- 
zine was discontinued after it ran out of money, following the 
bombing of its offices in early November, 1969. 


The interested reader can ask for information from both 
the opposition and the local administration by writing to: 


Andrew Provenzino 
16356 Cameron 
Southgate, Mich. 48192 


Teamster Local 299 
741 Trumbull Ave. or 
Detroit, Mich. 


To the editor: 


Your publication tends to confirm what we have suspected, 
hat democracy in the total labor movement is in a bad way, 
hough we probably have the worst mess of all. 

As you can see by our publications, Andy Provenzino has 
een at this for some time. Jake, (Bernard Jacubus) was passing 
mut his stuff when he was stomped in November, 1968. I joined 
hem openly shortly thereafter. 

We have taken a lot of pressure here. Firings, bombings, 


grief bibliography on miners fight for democracy 


1. United Mine Workers Election, Hearings before U.S. 
nate Subcommittee on labor, February, March, May, June, 
eptember, 1970. Five hundred pages of testimony from both 
ides. 

2. Union Democracy in Action No. 37, 38, 39, 1970. A sum- 
mary of role of U.S. Labor Department in miners’ and other 
inion elections. 

3. Miner’s Voice, tabloid newspaper supporting the reform 
novement, Miners for Democracy. Subscription: $2.00/year. 
'O. Box 255, Morgantown, W. Va. 26505. 

In Vol. 2 No. 3, Feb.-March 1971, the Voice prints a special 
eport on “The Hurricane Creek Massacre,” the mine disaster 
a Hyden, Ky. Author is Thomas Bethell, editor of Coal Patrol. 

4. Coal Patrol, news service published by Appalachia In- 
ormation, Inc. at 741 National Press Building, Washington, 
.C. 20008. $5.00/year. 

5. Black Lung Bulletin, published by West Virginia Black 
ung Association, 1222 Washington St. E., Charleston, W. Va. 
5301. $2.00/year. 

6. Union Democracy in Action, Nos. 11, 15, 30 General 
sports on the failure of the U.S. Labor Department to protect 
1ir elections in unions. 


(Teammate in 1969, Jim Leavit’s home in 1970), and blackball. 

There is some support from our membership here. Most, 
however are standing back waiting. Although, they did go out 
for seven days, (4-8 to 4-15-70) on a wildcat strike which is like 
a miracle in Hoffa’s home local. We do have some small things 
going here. We have charged the majority of the Executive 
Board of 299 to the Joint Council 43 with non-representation. 
Our charges have been acknowledged and we are waiting for 
the decision. 

There has been some shaking up in the local, one bad guy 
out, but no let up on the pressure on one side, and apathy on 
the other. We don’t really know what we can do or how long 
we can hold out, but a few of us under the leadership of Andrew 
V. Provenzino are doing the most and the best that we can. To 
say they need to clean house in our local would be a master- 
piece of understatement. 

In spite of our setbacks, and there have been many, we 
have come a long way and we realize there is a long way yet to 
go. Eight years ago it would have been unthinkable for anyone 
to stand up on the Union hall floor and question any of the 
leaderships policies. Today the drivers not only question them, 
but they demand to know the answers. 


Don Clemensen, April 2, 1971 


Book brief 


The Imperfect Union, a history of corruption in American trade 
unions, by John Hutchinson. 1970. 477 pp. E. P. Dutton. $12.50. 


It is informative to be reminded of the long history of cor- 
ruption in unions, from the late 19th century, through the 
McClellan hearings, ending with the now forgotten AFL-CIO 
effort to eradicate corrupt elements. But somehow the author 
gets lost at the end, concluding that “... in general the issue 
is quiescent’ as though things were pretty much in hand. He 
should go back and read his own book, the only place where 
the whole story is put together. He is dealing with a major, if 
neglected, current problem of the contemporary labor move- 
ment. 

At one time, the fight against racketeers and corruptionists 
in labor was a top aim of labor’s progressive wing. A key CIO 
demand as a prerequisite for unity with the AFL was the estab- 
lishment of machinery to root out corruption. But, in this re- 
spect, the labor movement has failed. There is little reason to 
believe that much has actually changed since the days before 
the McClellan exposures except that few people in labor or gov- 
ernment are concerned these days. 


Association for Union Democracy 


A newly-formed Association for Union Democracy has 
been awarded tax-exempt status as a non-profit organiza- 
tion devoted to promoting the principles and practices of 
union democracy. It will announce a program of activities 
in the fall. 

The Association will certainly consider publishing its 
own regular newsletter. Such a publication would include 
the kind of news now reported in Union Democracy in 
Action. It would, however, cover a broader field, report- 
ing, for example, significant legal cases affecting union 
democracy, something that UDA has only occasionally 
presented. 

UDA subscribers will be kept informed and will be 
placed on the mailing list of the new publication when it 
appears. 


Democracy and resistance to authority 


Fred Darwin used H. W. Benson’s criticism of a New York 
Times editorial as the basis for the following commentary over 
radio station WTFM: 


As you might expect, the number of publications that cross 
our desk in the course of a day or a week is considerable. All 
kinds of publications, large and small. Books, pamphlets, news- 
letters, magazines, and a wide variety of house organs and trade 
papers. In all that welter of words, two short paragraphs leaped 
out at us from the pages of a small, single-sheet letter-size paper 
called “Union Democracy in Action.” We circled them, copied 
them for our personal files, and have gone back to re-read and 
mull over them several times. And the words—as the saying 
goes—hold up. So we'd like to pass them on to you. 

We don’t know at this point who is the author of the un- 
signed article in the October, 1970 issue. Most likely it is the 
editor, who is listed as H. W. Benson. The piece in question 
took to task an equally anonymous editorial writer for the N.Y. 
Times who criticized rank and file unionists who vote to reject 
proposed contracts after they have been negotiated by their 
leaders. The Times, it seems, had characterized such rebellious 
action as a deeprooted breakdown in respect for authority. In 
this case, union authority. The writer for U.D.A. in reply points 
out that such opposition to authority should be applauded in- 
stead, since it is carried out not by violence, but by peaceful 
democratic majority vote. And he follows with the words which 


strike us as about as profound as anything we've come acro 
anywhere. > 

“The importance of democracy as a political institution 
he says, “is not that it allows an electorate to uphold authori 
—authority can usually take good care of itself—but rather th: 
it affords a peaceful and orderly means of resisting authorit 
That’s the whole point.” 

And he adds: 

“It would be a grotesque theory of democracy which legit 
matizes rights only so long as their exercise strengthens respe 
for authority. Resistance to authority by democratic means 
generally a natural and welcome sign of a healthy political cl 
mate.” 

If you’re looking for a powerful point that you can paste 1 
your hat for use the next time you're called upon to defen 
democracy (as we are surprisingly often called upon to do) th 
would seem to be it: That “it affords a peaceful and order! 
means of resisting authority.” 

It may not satisfy those who regard revolution as an en 
instead of a means. Or those who feel the same about authorit 
and institutions. But it helps to provide a rational reinforce 
ment to our instinctive preference for the democratic ideal: th: 
persistent hope and faith we harbor that some day, under 4 
the highest purpose of the law will be realized. Not merely 1 
maintain order—which can be found in the worst of tyrannies: 
but to enforce freedom. 


The story of democracy in the mine districts | 


The following excerpt, reprinted from the Black Lung Bul- 
letin, will give the reader some indication of where the West 
Virginia Black Lung Association stands on the issues in dispute 
among miners. 


. In the United Mine Workers, the district officers are 
appointed by the president. Only one district, District 5, has 
full autonomy. Some others have partial autonomy, meaning 
that members elect some of the officers, but even in those dis- 
tricts they don’t get to elect the district president and the sec- 
reatry-treasurer. Those officers are appointed by Tony Boyle 
and they can be removed by Tony Boyle—so they do what Tony 
Boyle wants them to do. 

In the entire state of West Virginia, with 55,000 union 
miners, not one district official is erected. The same is true for 
the No. 2 coal mining state, Kentucky, with 20,000 UMW 
men. There are 200 UMW executives who earn mere than 
$10,000 apiece, and all but 20 of them were appointed. ‘They 
owe their jobs to president Boyle, not to the rank-and-file, so 
they are loyal to Boyle and not to the rank-and-file. 

Most of the UMW’s districts lost autonomy back in the 
1920s and 30s. It was a hard time for unions. The UMW was 
strong in some districts and weak in others. Each district nego- 
tiated its own contract, and the companies could play weak 
districts off against strong ones. There was a lot of fighting 
within the districts. John L. Lewis found that the best way to 
build a strong central organization was to take power away from 
men who disagreed with him. He did that, in West Virginia and 
in most of the other mining areas. 

But times change. For 20 years the UMW has negotiated 
national contracts, and men in the districts have been trying to 
get antonomy back again. The reason is that the district officers 
have a lot of power, and men believe that they should be able 
to vote officers out if the power is used wrongly. 

The International Union in Washington negotiates UMW 


contracts, but the districts have the job of making the contraq 
work. They handle grievances. They do the organizing. Th¢ 
are responsible for seeing that safety committeemen do the 
jobs, and for backing up the safety committeemen when thi 
take on the big coal companies. They are supposed to fig 
for health and safety laws in the state legislatures. They are su 
posed to fight for union members injured or disabled on t 
job. That means if a man gets 10% disability when he shou 
have gotten 50%, they help him win his case on appeal. Tha} 
their job. | 

More than 10 years ago, Congress passed a law designed 
guarantee union men the right to elect their own officers. 
years ago the Secretary of Labor began a suit against the UM! 
to force the union to give us autonomy, 

We fought hard for a Black Lung Law in West Virgirt 
with no help from the districts. We fought hard for a Mij 
Health & Safety Law in the Congress with no help from the 4 
tricts. We're fighting hard now to get both of those laws 4 
forced. No help from the districts. That’s reason euough 
want autonomy. Until we get it, no miner will be safe frd 
behind the scenes deals with rich companies. 
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Griffin asks for enforcement 
and reform of Landrum-Griffin 


Senator Griffin’s estimate of the Labor Department’s role is 
accurate, which makes it startling. He is the co-sponsor of the 
Landrum-Griffin Act. He is a Republican, criticizing the en- 
forcement of his law by a Republican administration which he 
supports. At the same time, it is obvious that ten years of ex- 
perience have compelled him to reverse his own opinion. This 
is what he said in 1961: 

“Significantly, Secretary of Labor Arthur Goldberg was 
quoted recently as saying that the experience of the past year 
‘clearly demonstrates that the objectives of the 1959 labor law 
are being met.’ As a Republican who has watched carefully with 
the eye of a skeptic, I wish to command Secretary Goldberg and 
Commissioner John Holcombe for the firm, but fair and objec- 
tive manner in which they and the Department of Labor have 
continued to administer this Act.” 


Clearly, he was deceived. Now, one decade and one murder 
later, he has concluded: 


“e 


. over the past 12 years under four Administrations the 
Labor Department has generally been timid and reluctant to 
give Landrum-Griffin the vigorous implementation and strict 
enforcement that Congress expected.” 


No. 41 


Statement by 
U.S. SENATOR ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 
before the 


LABOR SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE 
United States Senate 
Julysto oT! 

Mr. Chairman: 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before the Committee 
this morning to make a statement. 

Ever since the enactment of the Labor-Management Report- 
ing and Disclosure Act of 1959 (commonly referred to as 
Landrum-Griffin), needless to say, I have followed the course 
of its administration and enforcement with interest and con- 
cern—and, I must say, with growing dismay. 

As a general observation, I am compelled to say that, not 
only have the courts given the letter and spirit of Landrum- 
Griffin far too narrow and restricted a construction, but over 
the past 12 years under four Administrations the Labor De- 
partment has generally been timid and reluctant to give 
Landrum-Griffin the vigorous implementation and strict en- 
forcement that Congress expected. 

I must confess that when I asked to be scheduled to appear 
this morning I was concerned, and under the impression, that 
the committee was about to close down shop and quit its in- 
vestigation of the United Mine Workers. 

(continued on page 2) 


Court says painters may sue against union's electoral system 


Painters in New York City have just won a preliminary legal 
victory for internal democracy in District Council 9 in a case 
that could affect many international unions in the country. 
f70 Civ. 2544) 

Frank Schonfeld, as a member of Painters District Council 
9 and its Secretary Treasurer, filed suit in federal court last year 
against the International Brotherhood of Painters contending 
that the structure of the District Council deprived painters ol 
their rights prescribed in Title I, Bill of Rights, of the Lan- 
drum. Griffin Act. The complaint rests upon Sec. 101 (a) which 
reads, in part: 

“Equal rights—every member of a labor organization shall 
have equal rights and privileges within such organization 
fo vote in elections...’ 

This provision may seem as simple as it is brief; but it is not 
so simple to establish the equal right to vote in unions, no 
simpler than in the nation. The International Brotherhood 
moved for dismissal of Schonfeld’s complaint, contending that, 
as an election case, is it governed by the law’s Title IV which 
regulates the conduct of union elections. A U.S. Supreme Court 
decision (Harvey v. Calhoon) restricts the right of union mem- 
“srs to file suit in election protest cases. Instead, they must ap- 
p-al to the Secretary of Labor who will institute suit only when 
he decides their case has merit, and even then, only after the 
election is over. 

In practice, the Secretary of Labor exercises excessive and 
arbitrary authority; and, since he is particularly subject to 
political pressure, the law has been drained of vitality in elec- 
tion cases. This fact turned into a national scandal and led to a 
Congressional investigation when the Labor Department re- 
fused to intervene in the United Mine Workers election until 


the murder of Joseph Yablonski forced its hand. 

On October 5, in U.S. District Court, Judge Morris E. Lasker 
denied the International's motion to dismiss the complaint 
and ruled that Schonfeld may sue under Title I, which speci- 
fically authorizes private suit as a means of enforcement. The 
complaint now awaits trial on its merits. 

The judge noted that Schonfeld’s complaint is not now di- 
rected against the actual conduct of a particular election but 
against the “voting system.” The following are some excerpts 
from his memorandum: 


The scheme of voting 

“The court has jurisdiction to determine whether the scheme 
|judge’s emphasis] of voting for negotiators has diminished a 
member's right to vote under 101 (a). Since collective bargaining 
agreements are at the heart of a labor union’s purpose and func- 
tion, a selection of such negotiators must surely fall within the 
scope of a union member’s voting rights. The court also has 
jurisdiction of the question whether the provisions of the union 
constitution and bylaws are ‘reasonable’ within the meaning of 
Title I guarantees.” 

“The defendants’ contention that “Title IV .. . establishes an 
exclusive method for protecting the rights of union members 
guaranteed by Title I’ is without merit.” 

“We hold that the claim arises under Title I and directly at- 
tacks the present constitution of the Brotherhood and bylaws 


(Concluded on page 4) 
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Senator Griffin hits Labor Department under four Administrations 


(Continued from page 1) 

Since then—(in fact, it was yesterday)—the Chairman (Sen- 
ator Williams) has indicated, and I quote him: “We are con- 
tinuing our inquiry in order to fulfill our responsibilities to 
ensure that the great principles of union democracy live and 
breathe within the ranks of the Nation’s coal miners.” 

I hail that statement of commitment by the Chairman, but 
I hasten to add that if the great principles of union democracy 
are to live and breathe within the ranks of the UMW, this 
committee—and the Congress—have a great deal of work yet 
to do. 

As you know, the Landrum-Griffin Act came into existence 
following a thorough and extensive investigation in 1958 and 
1959, of scandals in the labor movement, particularly in the 
‘Teamsters Union. 

That investigation was conducted by a select committee of 
the Senate—composed of 4 Democrats and 4 Republicans— 
headed by Senator McClellan. Many do not realize that the 
McClellan Select Committee of those days went out of existence 
when it finished that assignment. The McClellan Committee 
we hear about today is, of course, a Subcommittee of the Govy- 
ernment Operations Committee. 


Yablonski murders 

Very frankly, when the Yablonski murders raised such serious 
questions, I advocated that a full and complete investigation 
of the UMW and the need generally for reform of our labor 
laws be undertaken by another Select Committee of the Senate— 
similar to the old McClellan Committee. 

I must state candidly that I was disappointed when the Sen- 
ate did not follow my advice. However, I was glad that this 
Committee recognized a responsibility and did undertake the 
task. I must say, however, that I will not be satisfied until and 
unless this committee performs and achieves the goal set forth in 
that lofty statement of commitment by the Chairman. 

Without taking too much of the Committee’s time, I should 
like to focus upon some of the matters that trouble me deeply. 

1. One important concern that led to the 1959 Act involved 
the abuse of the trusteeship device by some unions as a means 
of depriving and denying democratic principles to the rank and 
file. Title III of Landrum-Griffin was the product of that Con- 
gressional concern and it contains provisions which are sup- 
posed to severely restrict the use of trusteeships. In December 
of 1964, the Labor Department initiated a suit here in the Fed- 
eral Court in the District of Columbia seeking to abolish some 
UMW trusteeships so as to restore to the workers their right to 
vote for their district officers. Incredibly, as I appear before you 
this morning, that case still has not come to trial. I believe this 
committee ought to do some inquiring: how is it possible that 
an effort to dissolve trusteeships could be delayed for 79 months, 
thus depriving workers in 19 of the 23 UMW districts of their 
right to vote for district officials? I am pleased to note that, 
finally, the case has been scheduled for trial this week. Rut none- 
theless this extraordinary delay, and the attendant loss by 
workers of basic rights for six and one-half years, ought to be 
carefully scruitinized. The committee should fix blame for such 
a scandalous situation, and should recommend and report re- 
forms in the law, if needed, to assure that this situation will not 
be repeated. 

2. Another subject that troubled Congress and the country 
in 1959 was the failure on the part of some unions to keep ade- 
quate records concerning the handling of funds. 

Evidencing that concern, Title I of Landrum-Griffin pro- 
vides not only for record-keeping and reporting to the Secretary 
of Labor but makes it a federal criminal offense to wilfully 
violate these requirements. 

It was apparent for a long time that UMW reports to the 
Labor Department were not in compliance with the require- 
ments of Title II]. Yet the Labor Department in prior Admin- 


istrations took no action to compel compliance. Finally, eleve 
years after enactment of the Landrum-Griffin Act, the Depar 
ment moved to require proper record-keeping as a part of th 
suit brought in 1971 to upset the 1969 election. Recentl 
Federal District Judge Bryant issued an order requiring tl 
UMW to keep adequate records. But it seems to me that th 
Committee has a responsibility to go back and scrutinize UM\ 
records for prior years to determine whether and to what exter 
the requirements of the law were ignored. 

3. During Mr. Yablonski’s effort to win the Presidency of th 
UMW in 1969, the reform movement within the union pleade 
with the Labor Department for an investigation of circun 
stances surrounding the campaign. The documented pleas of th 
group are set forth in the hearings of this Subcommittee. Th 
response of the Labor Department was that it always had bee 
the policy of the Department not to investigate during h 
course of an election. 

To be sure, the Labor Department under this Administratio 
correctly restated the restrictive and limited interpretatio 
placed on the law by previous Administrations. But I am not s 
sure that such a policy by the Department was necessary or i 
the public interest. 

Section 601 (a) of Landrum-Griffin clearly states: 

“The Secretary shall have power when he believes it necessar 

in order to determine whether any person has violated or | 

about to violate any provision of this Act... to make an it 
vestigation and in connection therewith he may enter suc 
places and inspect such records and accounts and questio 

such persons as he may deem necessary to enable him to di 

termine the facts relative thereto.” 


D. of L. less than vigorous 

I can understand that the Department would want to exercis 
its discretion prudently and with some restraint. I furthe 
understand the need to balance objectives of Title IV again. 
the objectives of Title VI. But I submit that it is dificult to in 
agine a case which more clearly justified exercise of the autho’ 
ity conferred by the Act upon the Department—authority reco; 
nized by the Supreme Court when it said: 

“The Secretary’s authority under Section 601, 29 U.S.C. Se 

tion 521, both supplements his investigative mandate unde 

Section 402 (b) and authorizes inquiry without regard to th 

filing of a complaint by a union member.” Laborers’ ca. 

S00 UES a (deen. | 

4. Yesterday this Subcommittee heard testimony from a mit 
ers’ reform group which refers to itself as Miners for Dema 
racy, concerning an election in December 1970 in District 5 4 
the UMWA. The testimony sets forth allegations of corruptio 
tyranny and unfair practices that sound like a familiar recor 
like the Yablonski allegations of 1969 all over again. Accordit) 
to the testimony you heard yesterday, it was a repeat pe 
formance. 

Once again, however, the response of the Department 
Labor has been less than vigorous, to say the least. I unde 
stand that the Labor Department waiver of the Title IV 1 
quirement that an action be brought by the Department with 
60 days after the filing of the complaint, means that the tw 
principal officers of District 5, both convicted in Federal cou 
of keeping false books and records, can continue to remain 
office. Surely, this is a matter that the committee ought to &€ 
plore thoroughly. If the present law is not adequate as writte 
to prevent abuses such as those alleged, then the committ 
ought to recommend and report revisions to make the Ia 
meaningful. 

5. The basic purpose of ‘Title 1V—to assure free and fair ele 
tions—is subverted when court suits to set aside elections a 
not disposed of promptly. Consider the difficult position of a4 
form group within a union while and during the period that : 
invalid election has not yet been set aside. During the interi 


the incumbents remain in office and can continue to use their 
positions of power and influence to further undercut the 
strength of the challenging group. 

The Boyle-Yablonski election was held over a year and a half 
ago; still there has been no trial of the suit to set aside the elec- 
tion—and those who are accused, in the meantime, remain in 
office. 

I commend this Subcommittee on its work in uncovering the 
fact that funds were illegally used by incumbents in that UMW 
election, and I urge now that the committee seek to determine 
just why it has taken so long to move this case to trial. 

6. I was disappointed when the Labor Department considered 
it necessary to oppose an effort by the reform group to intervene 
in the Department’s suit to set aside the 1969 election. Even 
though Congress gave exclusive authority to the Secretary of 
Labor to imitiate such suits, I am aware of no clear require- 
ment that complaining parties much be excluded once legal 
proceedings have been initiated. Once again it seems to me, 
doubts have been resolved against the worker and in favor of 
the entrenched union hierarchy. 


7. Two issues which the reform group sought unsuccessfully 
to inject into the suit concerning the 1969 election merit full 
investigation by this Subcommittee. First, I refer to Mr. Boyle’s 
conduct as a trustee of the UMW Welfare and Retirement 
Fund when, allegedly, pension benefits were increased during 
the Boyle-Yablonski campaign for the purpose of influencing 
the election. 

As the committee knows, Mr. Boyle has been removed as 
trustee of the pension fund; and when he took that action, Fed- 
eral District Judge Gerhard A. Gesell said (and I quote): 

“Boyle, however, violated his duty as trustee in several par- 
ticulars. His actions in forcing through the pension increase, 
partly by misrepresentation, in haste and without consulting 
the neutral trustee, reflect an insensitivity to fiduciary stand- 
ards.”’ 

It appears to me that Judge Gesell’s findings contradict tes- 
timony by Mr. Boyle before this Subcommittee in March of 
1970. Particularly in light of that development, I don’t see how 
the Committee can let the matter drop. 


8. Another circumstance surrounding the election which 
ought to be investigated involves the allegation that there are 
some 600 local unions, each of which has a membership of less 
than 10 active miners and is composed largely of pensioners. 
Questions have been raised as to the legality of these pensioner 
locals under the constitution of the United Mine Workers, and 
whether they are a subterfuge for maintaining and perpetuating 
incumbent officials in ofhice. 

I believe the situation is particularly serious with respect to 
those pensioner locals which have no working miners as mem- 
bers because, as I understand it, the Labor Department requires 
no record-keeping or reporting whatever of those locals. Clearly, 
the alleged use and abuse of such pensioner locals is a subject 
that the Subcommittee ought to examine most carefully. 


Unconscionabie violations 

9. The kind and extent of difficulties experienced by a slate 
of candidates which dares to challenge incumbent union officers 
was illustrated by the efforts of the Miners for Democracy—the 
UMW reform group—to communicate with the membership of 
the union. A cursory review of almost any issue of the United 
Mine Workers Journal—and it is not much different from the 
publications of other labor organizations—leaves little doubt 
that it has, and is being used, as a political propaganda organ 
for incumbent union officers. During the 1969 election cam- 
paign, the situation got so bad that the reform group was able 
to obtain an injunction against the continued use of the Journal 
as campaign literature for the incumbent president. But, once 
the election was over, the UMW officers went back to the cus- 
tomary practice of using the Journal for the benefit and promo- 
Bon of incumbent officers. 
~ When it takes so long to get action on a complaint to set aside 


an election, the advantage left in the hands of incumbents 
charged with violations of the Act is unconscionable. 

Once again, there ts an obvious need to reform the Act—one 
way would be to have and require government supervision of 
every election of union officers ,or perhaps those cases when a 
timely request is filed by say 10 percent of the membership, 
much like the way the NLRB now conducts and supervises every 
representation election). 

10. It seems to me that the Committee ought to look into alle- 
gations that pensioners have been forced to maintain their 
UMW membership in order to receive their pensions after re- 
tirement. Judge Gesell found that applicants for pensions were 
misled into believing that continued Union membership was 
a prerequisite for eligibility to receive a pension—when in fact 
there is no such legal requirement. 

This situation raises a question whether incumbent control 
over the UMW has been maintained by forcing pensioners to 
continue their membership in the union, then voting them as 
a block for the incumbents, thus depriving the working miners 
of their fair say as to who should govern the union to which 
they are required to belong for their livelihood. 

Il. I have read the interchange of correspondence between 
the Miners for Democracy group and the Labor Department on 
the question of whether a monitorship should be established 
over the UMW until the case is decided and a new election can 
be held (this correspondence appears in the Congressional 
Record for June 2, 1971). Once again, it appears to me that the 
Labor Department is very reticent about protecting the rights 
and interests of the rank and file. 

Section 402 of the Act states that in an election suit, “The 
court shall have power to take such action as it deems proper 
to preserve the assets of the labor organization.” 

Since misuse of UMW assets has already been established, 
and the incumbent President has been removed as a trustee of 
the pension fund, there can be little question concerning the 
court’s power to act. It seems to me that we indeed have a 
strange and unusual situation, to say the least, when Mr. Boyle, 
who has been removed as a director of the National Bank of 
Washington because he was indicted for embezzlement, contin- 
ues, while his election is being challenged, to head this giant 
labor organization, which controls a bank of which he cannot 
be a director—as well as a pension fund of which he cannot be a 
trustee. 


Threat of reprisals 

12. Needless to say, a primary aim of Landrum-Griffin was to 
protect the rights of individual workers within a union—to pro- 
tect such rights as the right of free speech and the right to run 
for office and to campaign for candidates who dare to challenge 
incumbents. Yet, I am told, and I believe that the members of 
the Miners for Democracy, the reform group, feel threatened 
by reprisals because of their activity. This cloud of fear, which 
has hung over the UMW, particularly since the Yablonski 
murders, deserves the most searching and determined inquiry 
by this Subcommittee. 

Mr. Chairman, it is essential that the members of this com- 
mittee recognize that they are dealing with a subject and with 
issues that cannot be swept under a rug and cannot be brushed 
aside. The public simply will not allow that to happen. The 
public demands that every allegation of any substance concern- 
ing the conduct of UMW officials be thoroughly investigated 
until the whole truth is laid bare. 

Only if such a thorough-going investigation is pursued will 
Congress be able to determine the extent and nature of 
amendments to Landrum-Grifin which may be needed. If 
tougher enforcement of the law by the Labor Department can 
be secured, some amendments may be unnecessary. But the situ- 
ation probably requires a combination of both stronger enforce- 
ment and changes in the law. 

If at any point, for any reason, this Committee determines 
that it will not follow through with the searching vigorous in- 

(Continued on page 4) 


PAINTERS’ SUIT (concluded from page 1) 
of Council 9, and accordingly jurisdiction over this subject 
matter is conferred on this court under 102 of the LMRDA” 

“ defendants’ contention that the relief sought here would 
be contrary to the constitution of the Brotherhood involves the 
very merits of the claim raised. It is not a basis for dismissal.” 


Effect on other unions 

If Judge Lasker’s ruling is upheld, union members may suc 
in federal court to enforce their equal right to vote and, in the 
course of such a suit, they may challenge the constitution of 
their union and the electoral system. This ruling can have a 
sweeping potential effect, because in some international unions 
members are denied the equal right to vote in the government 
of their international union, even when the voting process is 
honest. By one device or another, small locals are often grossly 
overrepresented at international conventions, the union's 
supreme constitutional authority. In the Painters union, for 
example, a local with fewer than 100 members gets one conven- 
tion delegate; a local with 499 gets two delegates; with 999, 
three. Under this system, a scattering of many small locals with 
only a few, hundred members combined can outvote large locals 
with many thousands. 


Such an arrangement is quite common. Small locals need out- 
side help desperately; they cannot maintain their independent 
strength; they are easily manipulated by the international office. 
Often, they are happy to elect delegates chosen by the interna- 
tional and escape the cost of paying convention expenses. This 
whole system, in which the votes of members of large locals are 
decidedly not equal to the votes of members of small locals, 
would seem to be subject to challenge under Judge Lasker’s de- 
cision. 

Background in DC 9 

Schonfeld began this legal action early in 1970, continuing 
a reform struggle that had started in the 12,000-member DC 9 
more than ten years ago. The suit is financed by the voluntary 
donations of rank and file painters. In 1967, Schonfeld was first 
elected DC 9 Secretary Treasurer in a membership referendum 
held by order of a federal court and supervised by the American 
Arbitration Association. For the first time in decades, painters 
could vote in an election with guarantees against fraud. In 
earlier years, elections and referendums were stolen; dissenters 
were disciplined; the interests of the members, betrayed. When 
the previous Secretary Treasurer (later ousted by Schonfeld) 


was indicted on corruption charges, the International office in 
posed a trusteeship to protect the suspect regime against th 
membership. These facts were the findings of Federal Judg 
Masvin Frankel who ordered the trusteeship dissolved. In 197 
Schonfeld was reelected to a second three-year term. 


Position but not power 

Schonfeld holds office but he cannot exercise power. In th 
four years of his administration, he has had the support of 
big majority of the painters; the members can elect a Secretal 
Treasurer but they cannot control the union. Not the men 
bership but a delegated body, the District Council rules DC ! 
That Council is composed of representatives from 20 hous 
painters locals and 7 autonomous, non-housepainters local 
The Council and its officers are the collective bargaining agen 
for the housepainters and only for them. Nevertheless, the del 
gates from all locals, including the non-painters elect all Cour 
cil officers, except the Secretary Treasurer who is elected direc 
ly by the members of all locals. 

The non-painters locals are only loosely tied to the Counc 
which has virtually no control over them. As the term suggest 
they are fully autonomous, electing their own officers, conduc 
ing their own bargaining, signing their own contracts, runnin 
their own insurance funds. Members and delegates from th 
autoomous locals can vote on painters affairs; but painters cai 
not vote on their affairs. This inequality is at the heart c 
Schonfeld’s complaint. 

The power balance in the Council is even more significar 
than the legal situation. Small locals are overrepresented. Dele 
gates from the autonomous locals and painters delegates wh 
were part of the old suspect regime are still in control. The 
can dominate the Council because their combination can cour 
on the support of the International office in any showdown 
The International, which would like to get rid of Schonfele 
supported a candidate against him in the 1970 elections. 

In 1969, in a referendum vote, DC 9 members voted 1,62 
to 731 in favor of revising the Council by-laws by setting up 
Painters Section, composed exclusively of painters locals, wit 
the same status and the same rights as the autonomous local 
That new structure would have broken the power of the o 
combination and permitted painters to run their own affan 
The International refused to permit the change. Schonfeld 
suit asks the court, among other things, to order the establis! 


ment of the Painters Section. | 
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GRIFFIN (concluded from page 3) 

vestigation that is needed, then I hope the Committee will join 
me in recommending appointment of a Select Committee—like 
the old McClellan Committee—to carry on the work which this 
Comittee has started. 

In 1959, Congress passed a law which was designed to guar- 
antee democracy and to prevent corruption, violence and tyran- 
ny within unions. While the 1959 Act has been most helpful to 
millions of workers, I am compelled to say that it las fallen 
short of its aims—at least as it has been interpreted and admin- 
istered over the years by the courts and the Labor Department. 

Now, reform of the law is needed—and this Subcommittee of 
this Committee has the primary jurisdiction over such legisla- 
tion in the Senate of the United States. 

It happens to be an interesting circumstance that the major 
labor laws on the statute books of our country have been en- 
acted after intervals of 12 years. 

In 1935, Congress passed the Wagner Act, hailed as labor’s 
Magna Carta. Subsequently, in 1947—twelve years later—Taft- 
Hartley was enacted into law. 

Then, twelve years later, in 1959, Congress passed the Lan- 
drum-Grifhin Act. 

Now, twelve years later, in 1971, the need for major reform is 
obvious once again. 


$4 000 needed 


| 
| 
} 
Four thousand dollars is not much when you have it, b> 
when you're broke it looks pretty big and hard to get. Ay 
Union Democracy in Action is just about penniless. | 

It's been a long time since readers were asked for help. OH 
cial thanks to those who sent donations anyway.) But now th 
$4,000 is needed urgently to keep going for at least anoth 
year. Can we count on you as before? 
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Association for Union Democracy announces new project 


In January last year, the Association for Union Democracy was 
established as a tax-exempt organization “to further democratic 
principles and practices in American labor organizations.” In 
March this year, the Association announced that it would begin 
a program of activities in cooperation with the Department of 
Social Justice of the National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in USA. This joint project will be the first attempt by private 
agencies to sustain a continuing effort on behalf of union democ- 
racy. The Association is the first organization to devote itself 
directly and exclusively to this goal. 


Neglected area 

Union democracy remains one of the badly neglected areas of 
civil liberties. There are reasons enough to account for this 
neglect, but they do not change the facts. To explain is not to 
justify. Fifteen years ago, after repeated investigations, including 
the protracted McClellan Committee hearings, revealed whole- 
sale violation of members’ rights and gross corruption in some 
big unions, there was a public outcry for reform and demands 
for a law that would protect internal union rights. George Meany 
and other responsible labor leaders appealed to rank and file 
unionists to act against corruption wherever it appeared in their 
unions. In 1959, the Landrum-Griffin Act was adopted, including 
provisions to protect union democracy and to provide fair and 
honest elections. But the law was never effectively enforced, and 
the promises of reform were forgotten. Union democracy receded 
from public attention until the murder of Joseph Yablonski, the 
mine union leader who had rallied rank and filers in a fight to 
reform and democratize the United Mine Workers of America. 


Miner’s union 

Mining has been plagued by its own special problems. The 
industry was disrupted by rapid economic and _ technological 
changes which turned whole communities of miners into dis- 
placed peoples, subject to unemployment and poverty, struck by 
death and disaster in the mines, afflicted by the spreading disease 
of black lung cancer. Men who had spent their lives in the mines 
complained of losing pension and insurance rights. Widows were 
left destitute. To cope with events of such staggering dimensions, 
shattering to individuals, miners desperately needed a union 
conscious of its social responsibilities. They do have a union, a 
powerful one, the United Mine Workers; but before the union 
would adequately serve miners in their time of crisis, it had to be 
returned to the membership. The key to social justice for miners 
became internal union democracy, precisely what they needed to 
control their union and precisely what had been destroyed over 
the years by a union officialdom which openly expressed its con- 
tempt for union democracy many times. When Joseph Yablonski 
stepped forward from within the old officialdom to lead a fight to 
restore that democracy, he was shot to death. 


No agency available 

Readers of Union Democracy in Action could know that the 
Yablonski affair was not an isolated incident, that the turn of 
events in the miners union was not peculiar to it. Other reform 
leaders in other unions had been murdered, although their 
deaths aroused only passing local concern. The neglect of the 
miners, the suppression of their rights in their union, was part 
of a larger national picture. There is no agency, public or private, 
available to give adequate moral or practical encouragement to 
‘those who seek to strengthen union democracy. 


The difficulty is not that there is no sympathy for union 
democracy as a principle; there is simply not enough information, 
there is little knowledge of down-to-earth facts. That lack applies 
to unions which are genuinely democratic as well as to those 
which are not. In some unions, democratic rights are well pro- 
tected, members can count on due process and fair trials, and 
there is an encouraging story to be hold. That story remains un- 
known to any broad public, except perhaps the experience of 
the International Typographical Union with its unique system 
of permanently, formally organized parties. Even that is usually 
reported more as a curio than as an example of an institutional 
arrangement that is likely to be duplicated elsewhere in the labor 
movement. 


Public review boards 

There is more to union democracy than a formal two-party 
structure. The United Auto Workers, the American Federation 
of Teachers, and the Association of Western Pulp and Paper 
Workers (independent) have established functioning public re- 
view boards. (The United Federation of Teachers, the New York 
AFT afhliate, allots to opposition slates at election time the 
equivalent of a full tabloid newspaper for presenting their plat- 
form and candidates; the material is printed and mailed to the 
entire membership at union expense.) In a world where power is 
often seized and seldom voluntarily surrendered, the founding 
of public review boards in some unions is a remarkable develop- 
ment. In three instances, union officials have divested themselves 
of an important measure of power over the rank and file and have 
established a kind of Supreme Court which, in certain respects, 
has power superior to the officialdom. In these unions a member 
may submit appeals against his officials to an impartial board of 
prominent, liberal-minded citizens who are independent of the 
union administration. In this respect the public review board is 
analogous, in the union system of government, to the U.S. 
Supreme Court in the American judicial system. If the principle 
of public review were widely adopted and sincerely implemented 
in the labor movement, it could be a major support for union 
democracy. The Association for Union Democracy will surely 
publicize the experience of public review to a wide public inter- 
ested in labor affairs. 


Filling a need 

The task of encouraging union democracy has been left un- 
done because there has been no effective institution to do it. The 
formation of the Association for Union Democracy is one effort to 
fill that need. There are, of course, limits to what even the most 
well-intentioned advocates of even the best causes can accomplish 
by themselves. ‘The fate of democracy depends upon the activity 
of men and women. The Association cannot make a gift of rights 
to union men, because democracy cannot be served up on a plat- 
ter. In recent years, however, many men in many unions have 
stood up for themselves; they deserve the encouragement of every 
civil libertarian. ‘The task is to help provide the basic tools so that 
men with energy and with spirit can help themselves. 


No special platform 
The Association for Union Democracy will not advocate any 
special platform of its own within the labor movement or for it. 
The organization will not be identified with any particular fac- 
tions or tendencies. It takes no position on questions of collec- 
tive bargaining policy or national politics; it expresses no posi- 
tion, for example, on the Viet Nam war. It will not lobby for 


legislation or support candidates for any office. 

The Association will certainly report on how disputes are 
resolved in the labor movement but it will not advocate insur- 
gency and cannot, therefore, properly be considered either pro- 
or anti-establishment. It does propose where there is insurgency 
and where there are important differences of opinion in the labor 
movement that such conflicts be resolved democratically with full 
respect and adequate safeguards for genuine due process. 


Center for information 

The Association will provide a central source of information 
on events in the field of internal union democracy. It will com- 
ment on significant legal development and report on those acti- 
vities of rank and file union members and of union leaders which 
raise significant issues of union democracy. It will offer guidance 
to union members on how they may obtain assistance in effectu- 
ating their rights under the law as union members. It will provide 
a forum for discussions on general problems and theories of union 
democracy. It will create an informal arena for communication 
among students, writers, faculty members, unionists, and others 
involved in the field or interested in it. To carry out its program, 
the Association will sponsor seminars and conferences from time 
to time and will publish its own periodical newsletter. 


Democratic labor serves society 

The Association recognizes that the labor movement is one of 
the most effective forces for social progress and for democracy in 
the nation, and this concept serves as a basic motivating principle. 
There is, however, a corollary principle: if unions serve society 


well because they are workers’ organizations, then they must re 
main genuine workers organizations which, in turn, means tha 
they must be subject to the control of their members. In short 
if the labor movement is to serve its membership, if it is to fulfil 
its potential as a force for enlightenent in society, it mus 
strengthen its own internal democracy. The Association can hely 
by popularizing the principles and practices of union democracy 


Board of Directors 

The initiating Board of Directors is composed of five persons 
H. W. Benson has published Union Democracy in Action for 1% 
years; he will serve as the Association’s Executive Director. Gor 
don Haskell has been prominent in civil liberties work for abou 
ten years. Irving Howe is the well-known editor of Dissent. Lewi: 
Mayers, who was a professor of law at the City University, is the 
author of standard works on American law; he has been an ACLU 
member for forty years and signed one of its first reports on union 
democracy. Al Nash is an associate professor of industrial rela 
tions at Cornell University. 


Your help needed 

Will the Association succeed? There are no guarantees, not 
even any confident assurances; for the task it has set for itself has 
not been attempted before. The outcome will depend upon the 
degree of response from a broad community of people who are 
usually moved by labor, or liberal, or civil libertarian concerns. 
You can help make it a success, you can spur its founders on by 
making an immediate, and substantial, donation. And, to help 
matters along, your contributions are tax-deductible. 


Apathy and other axioms: 


by H. W. Benson 


The following are brief excerpts from one article in the Winter 
1972 number of Dissent, a special book-length issue on “The 
World of the Blue Collar Worker.” The issue is available from 
Dissent at 509 Fifth Ave., NYC 10017 for $1.50. 


In any list of liberal-laborite misgivings about union democ- 
racy, one transcends all the others. It is the Apathy Axiom. Most 
writers seem convinced that the fundamental defect of union 
democracy is membership apathy. Clark Kerr put it succinctly: 
“Union memberships are traditionally apathetic except in some 
crisis, and very little can be done about it.” 

The Apathy Axiom makes it unnecessary to dwell on the gritty 
details of internal repression. If the members don’t care, why 
must we? But let’s look more closely at this axiom. 

There are at least 15 million union members in the United 
States. Is a majority “apathetic’’? In one way, probably so. Those 
millions would rather spend time with their families than busy 
themselves with union work. Their attitude here resembles that 
of many more millions toward affairs of state. Our nation’s 
democracy might enter a new golden age if all plunged into 
politics. On the other hand, such a surge of activity might create 
an unprecedented crisis. How would society endure? People 
might be killed in the crush. Admittedly, there is no reason to 
expect such massive participation in government—just as there 
is no reason for demanding it in unions. Even with the “apathy”’ 
of the electorate, democracy survives in the country; it should 
be able to survive in unions. The issue is not whether the 
union majority is apathetic, but whether that putative apathy 
accounts for the low level of civil liberties in the labor movement. 

Let us assume that a majority of American citizens are apa- 
thetic to the big political and social issues; can that account for 
the fluctuating curve of American politics?)—McCarthyism suc- 
ceeded by the civil rights movement; Johnson by Nixon, etc. Any 


Expelling union dissenters 
from History 


explanation of the course of American society in terms of < 
constant like citizens’ apathy would be worthless. It explains 
nothing because it “explains” everything. The Apathy Axiom 
is just such an explanation applied to the labor movement. | 
Now 75,000 local unions are serviced by executive board mem. 
bers, shop stewards, officers, delegates, committee members— 
the volunteer or lightly paid part-time activists. Thousands 0: 
retired workers donate their time. True, millions may be in: 
active (‘apathetic’), but there is an active cadre of hundred: 
of thousands. ‘That level of union participation rivals anythin 
in the nation. Proportionately, there is probably more sustained 
involvement by workers in unions than by all the people in poli, 
tics. 
Critics and crusaders 
Government involves more than a multitude on one end anc 
ruling officials on the other. In between, there are competing 
parties and groups; critics and crusaders; oppositions, politicians 
muckrakers. Democracy fulfills its function in political life be 
cause the majority is regularly shaken out of its lethargy by th¢ 
provocation of all these agitators. The fate of democracy depend) 
upon the fate of the vociferous minorities. If not, who need! 
civil liberties? What’s missing from most treatises on uniox 
democracy is . . . the missing link. They examine the member 
ship; they analyze the leadership; but they ignore the gadflies 
the critics. What happens to them? 


| 


Politics in your neighborhood 

Leave the unions for a moment and get into a neighborhooe 
where there are, say, 100,000 eligible voters; start organizing | 
political reform movement to oust the dominant machine. You 
make phone calls, visit homes, pass out handbills, announce 
rally. A dozen curiosity seekers show up. The rest remain a 
home, watch TV and busy themselves with affairs that you, in 
your newly aroused zeal, know to be trivially personal. There # 
is: apathy. 
| 

: 


So far, as a political reformer you're starting out no better 
than most union reformers, no better, say, than Frank Schonfeld 
who could assemble all of a half-dozen painters at his first meet- 
ings—25 at public “rallies,” and 100 at “mass” meetings to reform 
Bee Arist Union in New York City. And he had a constituency 
ro) ,000. 


Still, you keep at it. More meetings, petitions, handbills, 
candidates, forums. At a spectacularly successful event, you soar 
to 100. Things are going well; but where’s the majority? Iit’s 
that apathy again. Some voters, shaken loose, are beginning to 
listen; but most people still don’t seem to care. 


Try and try 

If you keep plugging away and stay with the issues, you may 
reach that inert majority and with a little luck, throw the other 
rascals out. Maybe. Maybe not. If you don’t succeed at first, you 
can try and try. Limping and creaking, America survives as a 
democracy because it guarantees you, and all the other activists, 
the right to be heard. Sometimes no one seems interested. But 
that right remains available; and under propitious circumstances, 
startling things happen. That’s how a band of students and a 
dissident senator forced a president of the United States to retire. 

While you were deep into that political campaign, your life 
went on. You and your colleagues could still work and make a 
living; you enjoyed or endured your family as before. Your kids 
went to school, played in the street. No problem. 


Now let us, hypothetically, change all the rules. The night you 
held your first insurgent political meeting, suppose a lurking 
character jotted down the names of those who came and you got 
a threatening phone call. The next day, four tough-looking guys 
in a black Cadillac drove up to the playground and stared 
menacingly at your kids. And you—you were beaten on the head 
with a lead pipe, and fired from your job, to be turned down 
mysteriously wherever you applied for another, arrested on 
trumped-up charges and fined, your home and printshop bombed. 
And suppose when you tried to run for office, you were barred 
from the ballot, or the votes were stolen, and all this was the ex- 
perience first of one and then another. The whole neighborhood 
would soon know about it and your friends might lapse into, say, 
apathy. You might get a little apathetic yourself. 


The lost record 

Imagine, now, that the written record of all these events is lost, 
assuming there was any record to begin with. An eminent founda- 
tion assigns a scholarly political scientist to survey your neighbor- 
hood. When his monograph appears, complete with charts and 
footnotes, it reports the fundamental problem is that the local 
citizens are apathetic and apparently nothing can be done about 
it. 

Absurd? Yet that absurdity is usually the basis of labor “his- 
tory” when it comes to recording the story of union democracy. 

Can it really be true? The black Cadillac, the lead pipe, the 
firings, blacklistings, fines, trials, expulsions, phony elections? 
How often do things like that happen in the labor movement? 
Often enough, to implant “apathy.” 

Teamsters tell stories about those cruising black Cadillacs; Jim 
Morrissey had his skull fractured and was almost killed by a lead 
pipe outside the NMU hall. Painters, seamen, miners, steelwork- 
ers, machinists, operating engineers have all made complaints of 
serious election malpractices, backed by substantial evidence; in 
the International Union of Electrical Workers (IUE), the elec- 
tion for International president was crudely stolen; and it re- 
quired a federal judge to enable Paul Jennings to replace James 
Carey. Reformers in IAM Lodge 113, Frank Schonfeld and his 
friends in District Council 9 (Painters), Operating Engineers in 
New York, New Jersey, and California, Hubert Albertz in the 
Building Service Employees Union were all blacklisted for in- 
surgent activity. Job discrimination against reformers was so 


blatant in Local 138. Operating Engineers in Long Island, that 
for a time the NLRB took over control of the union’s hiring hall. 


Implanting “apathy” 

If you destroy the right of a dissident minority to organize 
against the regime, the majority can easily be manipulated. What 
appears as “apathy” in many unions is not the cause but often 
the result of a disintegration of democracy, the end product of 
the suppression of the dissenting spirit that is an essential ingredi- 
ent of democracy. 

The Apathy Axiom passes over the intricate relationship be- 
tween officials, masses, and dissident oppositions; it ignores the 
ordeal of the reformer and writes his effort out of history. How 
do we account for its popularity? For one thing, there is ignor- 
ance. A nuclear physicist can win the Nobel prize without ever 
knowing about work in an African uranium mine. Philip Taft 
can write the standard work on union government without know- 
ing about men who are blacklisted or receive death threats; they’d 
never dream of telling him! 


Intellectuals and union dissidents 

Around 1950, intellectuals and union dissidents went rocketing 
off in opposite directions. Intellectuals were becoming “disen- 
chanted” with the labor movement while the old breed of radical 
rank-and-file insurgent was becoming extinct, to be replaced by 
a new species of dissenter, not a political radical and not as 
sophisticated but just as militant, maybe more so. 

By the mid-’50s, there were signs that a new kind of rank-and- 
file insurgent was beginning to speak out. Inside the labor move- 
ment and all through the country there came mounting demands 
that unions become more democratic and honest. Even before the 
AFL and CIO merged, labor reform was in the air. 


The new dissenters 
Late in 1959, Union Democracy in Action began systematically 
to chronicle the activities of some of those union reformers. There 
were reports of struggles for union democracy among 


Machinists in Chicago, St. Louis, and California; 

Painters in New York, California, District of Columbia, and 

Minnesota; 

Seamen in the National Maritime Union, Marine Engineers 

Beneficial Association, and Masters’, Mates, and Pilots’ Unions; 

Musicians in New York and New Haven; 

Pulp and Paper workers in two AFL-CIO Internationals; 

Operating Engineers in Detroit, California, Long Island, and 

New Jersey; 

Building Service Employees in New York; United Mine 

Workers. 

All this represents only what could be pieced together by one 
editor in his spare time. Yet it is enough to indicate how wide- 
spread were the stirrings in labor unions. There were also rebel 
movements, in many Teamster locals, in Engineers locals, in the 
Steelworkers, the Hotel and Restaurant Union, in Carpenters 
locals. If some resources had been put behind an effort to keep 
track of union insurgency in the last 15 years, such a project 
would undoubtedly have compiled an astonishing record. 

The new insurgents were not motivated by ideologies. They 
wanted their rights; they sought to get rid of crooks; they pro- 
tested favoritism and demanded fair hiring; they didn’t like back- 
door deals and sweetheart agreements; they wanted impartial 
grievance procedure; they expected fair trials. 

The reappearance of union dissidence went unmarked by labor 
writers; it didn’t fit old patterns, and there was no longer any in- 
terest. 

As organized radicalism lost contact with the shops and as 
writers became indifferent, the link of collaboration between 
union dissenter and intellectual was broken. Dissent has not dis- 
appeared from the labor movement, it has only lost its publicists 


... the union insurgent now is a lonely reformer. However, some 
civil libertarians have a capacity for responding to dissenters in 
trouble. Perhaps a wisp of change 1s already in the air. ‘There was 
the murder of Joseph Yablonski, hard to shrug off. 

Like raggle-taggle rebels, the coal miners fighting for workers’ 
democracy have never been acknowledged inside the labor move- 
ment; but they have broken through the blackout that conceals 
other union reformers. 

UMW President Boyle complains that a “cabal’”’ has formed 
against him: He refers to that informal collaboration of rank- 
and-file miners, political leaders, doctors, lawyers, and liberals, 
which has kept alive the movement for democracy in the United 
Mine Workers of America, the kind of collaboration that has 
been lacking elsewhere in the labor movement. (So far, not one 
labor leader is among them!) The Miners for Democracy are the 
first of the new labor insurgents to send shock waves of conscience 
rippling through the world of liberalism. Is it a passing flash or 
the first sign of changing times? 


The paradox of American labor 


In society, the labor movement is the most effective single 
force for liberalism. It can exist only in a democracy; it utilizes 
all the mechanisms of democracy it is almost always on the side 
of those who seek progressive social legislation. This truth is a 
fundamental guide to American politics. 

But the same labor movement that insists so ardently on dem- 
ocratic rights for itself and for others in society too often denies 
those same rights to its own membership. Any self-respecting 
union will defend your right to denounce the president of the 
United States, But criticize your business agent—and it’s at your 
own risk! 

Basic civil liberties are protected in unions like the United 
Auto Workers, the American Federation of Teachers, the News- 
paper Guild, where a man can say what’s on his mind without 
fear, organize a caucus, and run opposition candidates. These 
unions prove that union democracy is possible and that a strong 


This is the last issue of Union Democracy in Action 


With this issue, Union Democracy in Action ceases publication. 
not because it has failed, but because it has had an encouraging 
measure of success. The work previously done by UDA in the 
neglected area of union democracy will now be performed with 
far greater effectiveness by the new Association for Union De- 
mocracy. The UDA mailing list will be donated to the Association 
and in return all UDA subscribers will continue to receive the 
periodical and publications of the Association as soon as they 
are issued. 

UDA was published for twelve years. In that time, by record- 
ing little-known events in many unions, UDA proved that 
workers were fighting hard in many sections of the labor move- 
ment to preserve their democratic rights. By that fight, they are 
defending the basic character of unions as workers’ institutions. 
Such men deserve help. But that help was not—and is not—com- 
ing from the responsible government agencies despite the pro- 
visions of federal labor law. 

The fight for internal union democracy is one aspect of the fight 
for social justice in society, and it deserves the support of all those 
who otherwise stand up for social justice in most other areas of 
national life. When the Association for Union Democracy was 
founded and funded to respond to that need, the special role 
of UDA came to an end. But it is not the end of the cause; it is a 
new beginning. 

H. W. Benson who edited and published Union Democracy 
in Action is the Executive Director of the Association. 


union need not be dictatorial. But they are a minority. By any 
large, too many top officials of major unions treat their member 
in an authoritarian way. 
Except in those few unions with a functioning review boarc 
trial procedure for union dissidents is a mockery of due proces: 
The officialdom customarily operates internally as policemar; 
prosecutor, judge, jury, and final appeals court, even though “4 
stark reality may be hidden behind a constitutional curtain. Thi 
oppositionist who is convicted on disciplinary charges finds hing 
self in the ludicrous position of appealing for recourse to thy 
verv officials he has been combating, or worse, the officials whi 
have been fighting him. Unionists who instigate opposition 
especially those who circulate handbills and hold caucus mee} 
ings, have been blacklisted, fined, suspended, expelled as disloya} 
Officials in power dominate the election process and usually rull 
on appeals against themselves; in critical instances where ther 
are rival slates, elections are suspect, even stolen. Access to thi 
membership by insurgents can be blocked. The use of mailinj 
lists was denied to oppositionists until the law made them the 
retically available to all candidates; even now, practical obstacle 
are placed in the path of insurgents, which vitiate the law’s effey 
tiveness. The union press almost everywhere is monopolized bi 
the administration in power and glorifies the incumbents. | 
None of this offsets the democratizing role of labor in societ’ 
But neither does the liberalizing effect of the labor movemer) 
upon the country’s politics cancel out authoritarian practice 
within it. The overwhelming impact of unionism is enlightenins 
civilizing, liberalizing—and all the other social goods; but tha 
doesn’t tell us very much about internal union democracy. 
The paradox of labor and democracy paralyzes the labor-or} 
ented intellectual. Anxious to shield unions from hostile crit} 
cism, he guards against providing ammunition to the enem; 
That’s hard enough; but in addition he knows that if he face: 
forthrightly the issue of internal democracy, his relations wit! 
labor leaders would be poisoned and his ability to influence thi 
course of the labor movement through those leaders hopeless] 
jeopardized. 


Help the Association 


off to a good start 


Association for Union Democracy, Room 805 
23 East Sixteenth Street 
New York, N.Y. 10003 


Good luck! Enclosed is my contribution to help you get 
going. (Contributions are tax-deductible.) 


Name 


May, 1972 


ee 


